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Thcs  work,  a  new  edition  of  which  is  now  ready,  embraces  a 
fall  and  fair  statement,  and  a  critical  review  of  the  theories  by 
which  the  various  schools  of  Naturalism  seek  to  accoant  for  the 
origin  of  Christianity.  The  positions  taken  by  Strauss,  Baur, 
and  the  other  leaders  of  the  Tubingen  school,  and  by  Henan, 
are  subjected  to  a  thorough  examination.  The  historical  as 
well  as  the  philosophical  argument  for  the  Christian  faith  is 
fully  presented.  The  origin  and  authorship  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment writings  are  set  forth,  and  the  historical  reality  of  the 
New  Testament  Miracles  is  amply  vindicated. 

The  new  edition  of  the  work  is  not  a  mere  reprint  of  th€ 
former  editions.  In  a  lull  introduction  and  in  elaborate  sup- 
plementary Notes,  leading  topics  are  discussed  anew,  the  recent 
literature  is  reviewed,  and  the  work  broaght  down  to  the 
present  date. 
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ORITIOAL   NOTICES. 


From  the  Nkw  York  Tbibunb. 

The  author  Beems  equally  at  home  in  every  department  of  his  aubject. 
Thej  are  all  treated  with  learning,  with  insigbt,  with  sense,  and  discrimi- 
nation. His  Tolume  evinces  rare  versatility  of  intellect,  with  a  scholarship  no 
less  sound  and  judicious  in  its  tone  and  extensive  in  its  attainments,  than  it  is 
modest  in  its  pretensions. 

From  the  North  Ambkicax  Rbtibw. 

the  able  and  scholarly  Essays  on  the  Supernatural  Origin  of  Christian- 
ity, in  which  Professor  Fisher  discusses  such  subjects  as  the  Genuineness  of 
the  Gospel  of  John,  Baur's  view  of  early  Christian  History  and  Literature, 
and  the  mythical  theory  of  Strauss. 

From  the  Methodist  Qoartbrlt  Review. 

Tlie  entire  work  is  one  of  the  noblest,  most  readable,  most  tunely  and 
effective  contributions  to  our  apologetic  literature,  which  has  appeared  at  the 
present  day. 

From  the  British  Quarteblt  Rbtibw  {Dr,  Vaftgkan), 

We  know  not  where  the  student  will  find  a  more  satisfactory  guide  in 
relation  to  the  great  questions  which  have  grown  up  between  the  friends  of  the 
Christian  revelation  and  the  most  able  of  its  assailants,  within  the  memory  of 
the  present  generation.  *  *  To  all  these  topics  the  author  has  brought  a 
fulness  of  learning,  a  masculine  discernment,  and  a  sturdy  impartiality  which 
we  greatly  admire. 

From  the  British  and  Foreign  Quarterly  Review. 

The  question  as  to  the  origin  and  historic  veracity  of  the  Gospel  narratives 
28  very  ably  and  satisfactorily  reviewed. 

From  the  American  Pbksbttbrian  and  Theological  Review. 
The  work  is  timely  ;  the  questions  it  raises  are  widely  entertained,  and  are 
of  vital  import.  Professor  Fisher  handles  them  in  the  spirit  of  a  true  Christian 
scholar.  He  understands  them,  he  has  studied  them  ;  he  knows  their  diffi- 
eulties,  and  he  is  competent  to  grapple  with  them.  The  best  view  of  some  of 
these  topics  to  be  found  in  English  theological  literature,  for  example  the 
theories  of  Baur,  is  contained  in  this  volume.  The  author  is  eminently 
candid,  there  is  no  evasion  of  difficulties,  and  his  replies  commend  themselves 
to  the  reader's  most  sober  and  reasonable  convictions.  The  style  is  lucid,  and 
the  arrangement  orderly.  Professor  Fisher  has  the  rare  art  of  saying  and 
doing  just  enough  to  establish  his  points,  and  not  venturing  into  any  rash  and 
needless  positions.  We  heartily  commend  his  work.  It  deserves  a  cordial 
welcome  and  a  wide  circulation. 

From  the  Biblical  Rxpbrtory  and  Princeton  Review. 

The  current  objections  toSupernaturalism,  t.  e,  to  Christianity  itself,  as  they 
have  been  voiced  by  Strauss,  Baur,  Renan,  and  Theodore  Parker,  are  very 
ably  handled  in  this  volume.  The  author  constantly  betrays  the  scholarship, 
culture,  metaphysical  and  theological  insight,  together  with  the  judicial 
mind,  which  the  proper  execution  of  the  task  he  has  undertaken,  requires. 
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CriticaJ  Notices  of  Prof.  Fisher's  Essays  on  'the  Supernatural  Origin  of  Christianity. 

Jhws  the  BiBLiOTHBCA  Saoba  (i^.  £,  A.  Parky  D.D.) 

These  essays  embodj  the  results  of  careful  reading  as  well  as  of  discrimi- 
nating  thought.  They  are  suggestive  and  timely.  So  much  has  been  said  of 
Oermaji  skepticism,  that  we  have  long  needed  an  intelligible  exhibition  of  its 
processes.  Professor  Fisher  has  desciibed  them  candidly.  He  has  thus 
illustrated  the  massiveness  of  the  argument  for  historical  Christianity.  *  * 
We  regard  the  whole  work  as  a  highly  important  contribution  to  our  theo- 
logical literature,  and  an  honor  to  the  American  press. 

Ihm  the  Nbw  Yoek  Evangelist,  (by  Prof.  K  B.  Smith,  D.D.) 

Professor  Fisher  has  done  a  good  service  to  the  cause  of  Christian  learning 
by  his  able  and  elaborate  account  of  the  later  critical  schools  in  German 
theology.  It  is  such  a  book  as  has  long  been  wanted.  It  gives  a  perfectly 
fair  and  clear  account  of  the  systems  and  books  he  opposes,  and  a  simple  and 
convincing  reply  to  their  hypotheses  and  arguments ;  so  that  we  have  an  im- 
partial summary  and  judgment  of  the  facts  in  the  case.    ♦       ♦       ♦       ♦      • 

One  commendable  feature  about  this  volume  is,  that  though  the  subjects 
-are  difficult,  and  remote  from  common  thought,  they  are  yet  treated  in  so  clear 
and  natural  a  way,  that  any  reader  interested  in  the  themes  can  follow  the 
«i]lbor  without  difficulty.  There  is  no  useless  parade  of  learning,  while  it  is 
also  evident  that  the  writer  is  a  learned  man.  Laymen  as  well  as  miniitem 
-will  find  it  for  their  account  to  read  and  study  this  work. 

From  the  Ghbistian  Rsoistbr  (by  Bev.  Rufw  EUie). 

Having  just  finished  a  pretty  careful  reading  of  all  except  the  last  few 
pages,  I  am  exceedingly  desirous  that  our  students  in  theology,  candidates  for 
the  ministry,  and  teachers  of  advanced  classes  in  Sunday-schools,  should  make 
themselves  familiar  with  the  contents  of  a  volume  which  is  eminently  timely 
and  singularly  fitted  to  aid  all  those  who  are  honestly  inquiring  into  the 
history  of  the  New  Testament  canon.  I  am  persuaded  that  some  of  our  fair- 
minded  young  students  who  have  hastily  given  in  to  the  con6dent  assertion 
that  the  historical  evidences  of  Christianity,  so  far  as  they  involve  a  reoog- 
nitiun  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  Gospel  and  Epistle,  have  been 
hopelessly  shattered,  will  see  reason  as  they  read  these  pages  to  retract  their 
assent  to  this  negation. 

From  the  Round  Tablb. 

We  cordially  commend  the  volume  as  one  of  no  ordinary  interest  and  im- 
portance. The  tone  is  that  of  a  ripe  scholar ;  there  is  no  denunciation ;  no 
appeal  to  unworthy  motives;  no  slurring  over  the  points  in  dispute.  Enough 
is  attempted,  and  not  too  much.  The  statements  throughout  are  clear,  and 
the  style  is  simple  and  flowing,  without  any  affectation  or  parade  of  fo^ign 
terms.  The  author  uses  the  ablest  works  on  both  sides  of  the  controversy,  but 
exercises  his  own  judgment  both  as  to  the  arguments  and  their  results.  He 
has  performed  a  difficult  task  in  a  most  creditable  manner. 

From  the  Springfibld  Rbpublican. 

These  essays  are  characterized  by  breadth  of  reaearoh  and  rigor  of 
thought,  not  less  than  by  candor  of  tone  and  clearness  of  expjDession. 
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From  the  New  Tobx  Obskrveh. 

In  these  essajs,  the  paramoant  authority  of  the  Bible  is  eetablivbed,  the 
character  of  the  conflict  between  Christian  faith  and  skepticism  is  unfolded, 
the  nature  and  function  of  miracles  distinctly  set  forth,  and  the  personality  of 
God  proved  in  reply  to  the  positivist  and  the  pantheist,  and  a  thorough  sifling 
and  refutation  given  to  the  theories  of  Strauss,  and  Baur,  and  Renan.  The 
book  is  extremely  able,  and  is  written  in  sach  a  clear  style,  is  of  so  practical 
a  character,  and  so  well  adapted  to  direct  and  govern  thought  upon  themes  of 
vital  importance  in  philosophy  and  religion,  that  we  nyoice  at  its  advent,  and 
heartily  commend  it  to  the  Christian  public. 

From  the  Ikdcpbndbkt. 

The  work  evinces  extensive  learning  and  decided  ability,  and  successfully 
exposes  the  sophisms  and  errors  of  what  the  author  styles  "  The  Ttlbingei^ 
School.''  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  clergyman,  that  he  may  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  and  combat  this  popular  a«d  plausible  form  of  infidelity,  now  sa 
widely  disseminated. 

Drom  the  Congregationalist,  {b^  .Bev.  J,  P.  Thompeon,  JJ.D,) 

We  are  grateful  that  we  can  point  to  a  thorough  and  masterly  vindicatioi^ 
of  the  supernatural  in  Christianity  from  the  pen  of  an  American  scholar.  Id 
opposition  both  to  the  historical  skepticism  of  recent  schools  of  criticism  in 
Germany  and  to  the  materialistic  skepticism  of  some  recent  scientists.  *  * 
«  «  »  «  'v^hile  the  historical  handling  of  the  question  of  the  Gospels 
will  be  to  many  the  freshest  and  most  kistructive  portion  of  Pruf.  Fisher's 
work,  its  deepest  value  lies  in  the  more  jpilosophical  chapters  which  treat  of 
the  supernatural.  .X* 

From  the  pR0vi9|fil||pc  Journal. 

The  work  is  a  most  timely  and  imp<^^nt  contribution  to  the  theological 
literature  of  the  age.  No  layman  could  sfesent  h is  pastor  with  a  volume  whicb 
would  be  more  serviceable  or  acceptable^' 

From  the  New  Haven  ifouKNAL  &  Courier. 

Professor  Fisher's  style  is  very  clear  i  bis  positions  are  fortified  by  many 
references  and  careful  research,  his  statements  of  opposing  views  are  candid 
and  discriminating,  and  the  volume  is  one  that  will  probably  be  accepted  as 
the  most  complete  defence  yet  published  of  the  orthodox  theology  against  the 
later  forms  of  skepticism. 

From  the  National  Baptist.  i 

The  Essays  are  all  prepared  in  the  spirit  of  a  reverent  disciple,  yetjwith  a 
readiness  to  see  every  real  difficulty,  and  to  understand  every  honetit  d0ubt. 


i>om  the  Christian  Examiner. 


ndffn 


Professor  Fisher  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  stating  frankly  the  fundffmental 
questions  at  isstie  in  the  chief  religions  contrdversy  of  the  hour,  and  4jf  grap- 
pling, in  a  fomiliar  way,  with  the  most  eminent  masters  of  thofee  s<i|ioolB  of 
criticism  which  be  opposes. 
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Abt.  I. — Tlie  History  and  Literature  of  Civil  Service  Reform. 

Among  the  various  directions  taken  by  the  recent  discussion 
of  a  reform  in  our  own  civil  service,  none  has  been  less  dil- 
igently pursued  than  the  history  and  literature  of  the  subject. 
There  are  some  suggestions  that  may  be  of  use  in  the  practical 
work  that  is  yet  to  be  done,  to  bring  the  legislation  of  the 
country  to  a  level  with  the  height  attained  by  the  men  who 
have  thought  on  and  thought  out  this  matter.  The  American 
Association  for  the  advancement  of  Social  Science  has  taken 
it  in  hand;  and  Mr.  Curtis  prepared  a  paper,  which  was 
read  at  the  October  meeting  in  New  York.  Mr.  Henry  Adams 
is  the  author  of  an  Article  on  the  same  subject  in  the  October 
number  of  the  North  American  Review,  All  who  read  the 
works  of  these  gentlemen  will  be  attracted  to  the  consideration 
of  Civil  Service  Reform,  and  many  persons  will  be  curious  to 
know  where  the  early  history  of  this  subject  can  be  found, 
and  what  is  the  recorded  experience  of  Roman,  and  mediaeval 
and  mod^n  governments.  A  partial  answer  can  be  found 
in  a  book)  little  knoMm  abroad,  and,  of  course,  still  less  here, 
"  Des  Offioes  omxsiderea  au  point  de  vue  des  Transactions 
Privies  et  des  InterHs  de  Vtltat  {ouvrage  couronne  par  la 
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Faculte  de  Droit  de  JRennea  et  par  VAcademie  de  Legula- 
t{on)j  par  Eugene  Durand,  Docteur  en  Droit,  Avocat  k  la 
Cour  Imp^riale  de  Rennes.  Paris :  S.  Durand,  Libraire- 
Editeur.  1863  (pp.  458).  It  is  written  mainly  to  justify  the 
existence,  in  France,  of  oflSces  that  are  bought  and  sold, — the 
pi  aces  of  advocates  of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  notaries,  attorneys, 
clerks,  and  tipstaiffs  of  the  courts,  brokers  and  auctioneers, — 
and,  to  do  so,  it  begins  in  very  early  times.  The  whole  business 
of  appointment  to  public  office,  and  the  proper  tenure,  has 
been  largely  discussed  of  late.  The  passage  of  the  Tenure-of- 
Office  Bill  had  its  origin  in  this  way,  although  it  was  used  for 
a  very  different  end.  The  opposition  to  its  repeal  was  due 
mainly  to  the  strong  feeling  that  any  means  of  staying  the 
tide  of  removals  from  office  for  mere  party  or  personal  rea- 
sons, could  not  be  rightly  dispensed  with. 

The  introduction  of  the  "  Civil  Service  Bill "  by  Mr. 
Jenckes,  his  reports  giving  the  history  of  the  subject  in  this 
country,  the  debates  in  Congress,  the  large  and  Uberal  con- 
sideration given  to  the  subject  by  the  public  press  of  the  na- 
tion, the  strong  feeling  in  its  favor,  without  regard  to  party 
lines, — all  bear  loud  and  convincing  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  wholesome  anxiety  for  some  broad  and  sweep- 
ing measure  of  reform  in  the  old  fashion  of  political  appoint- 
ments to  office.  The  feeling  is  that  our  public  offices  must  be 
restored  to  their  old  condition  of  purity  and  efficiency,  and 
that,  while  France  and  England,  Germany  and  Italy  even, 
may  be  the  worse  for  their  various  forms  of  government, 
they  are  much  better  for  their  almost  perfect  system  of  the 
administration  of  the  public  business.  The  determination 
to  effect  a  reform  here  in  that  direction  is  pretty  certain, 
sooner  or  later,  to  be  carried  into  effect.  A  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  subject,  as  exhibited  in  the  work  of  M. 
Durand,  may  not  be  without  its  particular  iise  in  showing 
how  the  same  mischief  grew  up  in  Roman  and  French  ad- 
ministration, and  was  cured  only  by  a  destructive  revolution 
tliat  swept  away  with  it  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  was  good 
and  bad,  in  its  fury.  Our  word,  "office,"  had  no  fellow 
in  the  Greek  language,  and  the  thing  itself  was  repre- 
sented by  "c/t);(P5,"  or  by  '^^wva//*?"  and  "77115."    In  Eorae, 
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there  was  a  gradual  transition  from  iriagiatratits  to  munera 
publicaj  ho7ioreSy  dignitates,  and,  finally,  officiam^  whence  our 
'*  office." 

The  origin  of  this  word  has  been  the  subject  of  a  good  deal 
of  curious  learning  and  much  effort  to  get  at  its  real  meaning. 
In  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era,  Donatu%  taught 
that  "officiura  dicitur  quasi  efficium  ab  efficiendo  quod  cuicui 
personse  efficere  congruit."  St.  Augxistine  put  the  same  idea 
in  another  way:  "Officium  dicitur  quasi  efficium,  propter 
sermonis  decorem  mutata  una  litera."  Loyseau^  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  said  that  officium  was  composed  of  the 
preposition  ob  and  the  \%T\>facio^  and  meant  "  continual  or 
ordinary  employment  at  a  certain  work." 

Of  the  theory  of  appointment  to  office,  there  is  no  need  for 
discoflsion.  It  has  always  been  agreed,  that  every  office  is  a 
delegation  of  public  power,  and  the  recipient  is  supposed  to 
be  not  only  pure,  honest,  just,  laborious,  zealous,  but  specially 
fitted  for  the  duties  cast  upon  him,  either  by  special  training, 
or  by  such  advantages  of  education  as  will  best  fit  him  to 
learn  and  exercise  the  duties  of  his  office.  To  recur  to  pure 
theoretical  times,  we  should  have  to  go  back  to  the  republic 
of  Plato.  The  corruption  of  public  morals,  the  avidity  of  men 
for  public  office,  and  political  necessities,  have  made  the  prac- 
tice very  different. 

In  Rome,  the  republic  maintained  the  purity  of  its  offices 
and  its  officers.  When,  under  the  emperors,  the  right  to  ap- 
point fell  into  the  hands  of  a  single  man,  the  system  of  office- 
hunting  was  as  well  established  as  it  is  here  among  ourselves. 

The  custom  of  giving  presents,  at  first  a  free-will  offering, 
soon  became  obligatory,  and  then  passed  into  a  means  of  sup^ 
plying  the  public  treasury,  emptied  by  the  wicked  wasteful- 
ness of  the  times. 

The  same  transition  can  be  seen  in  the  history  of  early 
French  legislation.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
present-giving  was  the  rule,  subject,  however,  to  numerous 
laws  forbidding  and  punishing  the  traffic  of  officers  in  offices. 
But  when  the  treasury  became  exhausted,  and  the  taxes 
weighed  heavily,  Louis  XII.  and  Francis  I.  determined  to 
sell  the  titles  which  were  solicited  at  their  hands.     All  public 
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offices  were  made  salable,  and  there  was  a  new  office  created 
to  manage  the  business.  This  went  on,  varying  in  degree 
and  kind,  until  the  French  Kevolution  drove,  into  the  world 
of  the  past,  all  the  traditions  that  had  made  public  office 
venal,  hereditary,  and  corrupt,  as  it  was  almost  proof  against 
any  reform  or  change. 

It  was  not  until  eight  centuries  after  the  foundation  of 
Eome  that  republican  simplicity  had  been  so  far  destroyed  as 
to  make  way  for  the  sale  of  public  offices.  The  empire  was 
almost  near  its  end  when  the  appointments  in  its  service  were 
made  both  salable  and  hereditary.  In  the  history  of  the  re- 
public, merit  was  the  only  condition  for  appointment.  After- 
ward, by  slow  and  almost  insensible  progress  downward,  but 
steadily  going  on  from  bad  to  worse,  the  primitive  character 
was  lost,  and,  toward  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
some  of  the  officers  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  disposing  of  their 
places  during  their  life-time,  and  of  transmitting  them  to  their 
heirs  after  their  death. 

Under  the  republic  there  were  innumerable  offices;  con- 
suls, tribunes,  pretors,  censors,  questors,  curule  ediles,  and 
plebeian  ediles  were  the  most  familiar.  All  were  the  gift  of 
the  people,  except  in  times  of  great  public  difficulty,  when  a 
dictator  was  chosen,  who  appointed  them. 

Cicero,  in  his  fourth  oration  against  Verres,  distinguishes 
the  magiatratus  and  the  curationesy — the  one  extraordinary 
and  temporary,  the  other  ordinary  and  permanent, — the  latter 
a  sort  of  special  commission,  the  former  the  regular  channel. 

The  election  ('^  desi^atio  ")  once  over,  the  officer  took  his 
place,  without  appointment,  commission,  or  confirmation.  Sus- 
pension, and,  in  the  most  cases,  removal  with  disability  were 
the  punishments  for  violations  or  neglect  of  duty.  Once  out  of 
office  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  service,  there  was  no 
choice  or  influence  used  to  secure  a  friend  as  successor,  until 
Csesar  gave  the  example,  and  by  doing  so  violated  doubly  the 
laws  of  the  country,  in  giving  up  an  office  which  he  had 
engaged  to  execute,  and  in  substituting  as  his  successor  a 
person  of  his  own,  and  not  of  the  general,  popular  choice. 

A  scrupulous  observance  of  these  rules  for  many  ages  made 
Borne  great^  and  its  fame  eternal.    Unfortunately,  the  con- 
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qnest  of  the  world  brought  wealth  into  the  capital,  and  wealth 
brought  corruption. 

Intrigue  and  bribery  gained  suffrages  which  used  to  be  given 
to  merit.  Eninous  expenses  signalized  the  nominations  and 
the  elections.  Cicero  (De  Off.^  1.  ii.,  17)  comments  on  the 
unbought  advancement  of  L.  Philippus.* 

Lucan  describes  the  ordinary  contest  for  office : — 

"  Haic  rapti  &8ces  pretio  sectorque  favoris 
Ipse  sui  populus,  letalisque  ambitus  urbi, 
•  Annua  yenaU  referens  oertamina  campo." 

— [i)«  BeOo  OivUi,  1.  i. 

Seneca  is  even  more  explicit : — 

"Hsec  res  ipsa  qnse  tot  magistratus  et  judioes  facit  pecunia^  ex  quo  in  lionore 
esse  oepit,  rebus  honor  oecidit ;  mercatoresque  et  venales  Invicem  facU  quaerimua 
Don  quale  sit  qnidque  sed  quanti." — [EpistoLj  115. 

Quintilian  forcibly  and  pithily  says  : — 

"Ad  summam  in  republica  nostra  honorem  non  animus,  non  virtus,  non  manus 
mittit,  sed  area  et  dispensator/' — [DecLj  345. 

When  it  was  sought  to  remedy  the  mischief,  the  roots  had 
taken  too  strong  hold  to  be  easily  loosened.  In  the  effort  to 
do  so  there  were  ten  laws  passed  in  rapid  succession — LI. 
Protelia,  Emilia,  Maria,  Fabia,  Calpurnia,  TuUia,  Aufidia, 
Licinia,  Pompeia,  and  Julia — all  given  at  length  in  Rozinus, 
Antiq.  Roman.,  1.  xviii.,  c.  19,  and  in  Alexander,  Genial,  Dier., 
1.  iii.,  c.  17. 

It  was  after  these  efforts  that  the  people  of  Rome,  wearied 

*  Causa  igitur  largitionis  est,  si  aut  necesse  est  aut  utile.  In  his  autem  ipsis 
mediocritatis  regpila  optima  est  L.  quidem  Philippus,  Q.  £,  magno  vir  ingenio 
in  primisque  clarus,  gloriari  solebat  se  sine  ullo  munere  adeptucn  esse  omniaj 
quae  haberentur  amplissima.  Dicebat  idem  Ck>tta,  Curio :  Nobis  quoque  licet  in 
hoc  quodammodo  gloriari.  Nam  pro  amplitudine  honorum,  quos  cunctis  suffragiis 
adepti  sumus  nostro  quidcra  anno,  quod  contigit  eorum  nemini,  quos  modo  nom- 
inavi,  sane  exiguus  sumptus  aedilitatis  fuit  Atque  etiam  illae  impensse  meliores, 
muii,  navalia,  portua,  aquarum  ductus,  omniaque,  qam  ad  usum  reipublicsB  per- 
tinent Quamquam  quod  prsesens  tamquam  in  manum  datur  jucundius  est :  hseo 
iamen  in  posterum  gratiora.  Theatra,  portica,  nova  templa  verecundius  repre- 
hendo  propter  Pompeium :  sed  doctissimi  non  probant,  ut  et  hie  ipse  Poenatius 
.  .  .  et  Pbalereus  Demetrius,  qui  Peridem,  principem  Gneciffi,  vituperat, 
quod  tantam  pecuniam  in  prsdara  ilia  propyloea  conjecerit  Tota  igitur  ratio 
udium  iargitionum  genere  yitiosa  est,  temporibus  necessaria ;  et  tamen  ipsa  et 
ad fiicultates  aocommodanda  et  medlocritate  moderanda  est« — [CHc  de  Q^.,  1.  ii.,  17. 
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of  civil  war,  put  into  the  Lands  of  Octavins,  after  his  victory 
at  Actiura,  the  right  of  appointing  to  public  offices. 

The  accession  of  Augustus  to  the  empire  was  signalized  by 
the  creation  of  many  new  offices :  lieutenants  and  attorneys 
of  the  emperor,  legati  et  procuratores  Cajsaris,  prefect  of  the 
city,  prsefectus  urbi,  prefects  of  the  pretors,  qusestores  candi- 
dati  principis,  prsefectus  annonum,  and  even  prsefectus  vigilum, 
a  sort  of  Dogberry s  of  the  watch. 

Augustus  was  employed  during  the  whole  of  his  reign — 
which  was  a  period  of  transition — in  reforms,  aptly  conceived 
and  well  executed,  and  he  left  the  people  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  right  to  nominate  to  public  office. 

Tiberius  suppressed  the  comites,  and  made  all  the  appoint- 
ments himself,  and  in  place  of  election  gave  the  new  officers 
certificates,  codicilli  imperiales  or  diplomata — a  word  with  a 
meaning  given  it  by  Seneca:  "Video  isthic  diplomata,  vacua 
honorum  simulacra,  umbram  quamdam  ambitionis  laborantis 
quce  decipiat  animos  inanium  opinione  gaudentes;  humanae 
cupiditatis  extra  naturam  qusesita  nomina ;  in  quibus  nihil  est 
quod  subjici  oculis." 

The  word  suflfragium  began  then  to  be  used,  and  it  meant 
originally  the  money  given  to  obtain  public  office.  There 
were  two  sorts  of  suffragia — those  received  by  the  courtiers, 
the  other  by  the  emperors  themselves.  "  Privatum  scilicet 
sutfragium,  quod  suffragatoribus  aulicis  dabatur ;  et  domini- 
cum  suffragium  quod  imperialibus  rationibus  inferebatur" 
(Nov.  161).  According  to  Suetonius,  Vespasian  made  no 
scruple  about  accepting,  and  even  requiring,  small  sums  from 
those  who  solicited  him  for  offices. 

Suflrage  did  not,  perhaps,  mean  the  price  of  the  office,  but 
it  did  as  much  harm  as  if  it  had  been  an  avowed  sale  for  a 
stipulated  sum. 

The  new  officer  was  not  warm  in  his  place,  before  he  did 
his  best  to  get  back  all  his  outlays,  and  hence,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  governors  of  provinces,  who  were  least  under  re- 
straint, exactions  without  number.  "  Provincias  spoliari  et 
numerarium  tribunal,  audita  utrinque  licitatione,  alteri  addici, 
mirum  non  est,  quia  qu8B  emeris  vendere  jus  gentium  est." 
What  Seneca  thus  describes,  became  in  the  reign  of  Heliogab- 
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aluB  so  public,  that  tLe  judges'  places  were  sold  openly  to  the 
highest  bidder. 

Alexander  Severus  announced,  on  his  accessibn,  his  inten- 
tion to  repress  this  disorder :  *'  Necesse  est  ut  qui  emit  vendat, 
at  ^o  non  patiar  mercatores  potestatum  quos,  si  patiar,  punire 
non  possum  ;  erubesco  euim  punire  qui  emit  et  vendit ;  "  and 
his  efforts  were  partially  successful,  but  brief  as  his  reign. 
Constantine  vainly  forbade  his  courtiers  to  accept  presents 
from  those  who  solicited  office  under  him  (Cod.  Theod,,  De 
muner.  et  honor.  1.  ad  hon.  Cod.  Just.,  Deprsefect.  Digni- 
tate  1.  TJnica).  Julian,  the  Apostate,  refused  a  suitor  who 
wanted  to  recover  the  moneys  so  paid,  and  Theodosius  made  a 
law  to  enforce  contracts  of  this  kind,  certi  conditio  pro  suf- 
fragio  (Amm.  Marcellin.,  lib.  22:  Cod.  Theod.  1.  1,  si  certum 
pet.  de  suffragio).  Zozimus  says  that  this  prince  created  new 
offices,  which  he  sold  for  cash,  although  it  is  known  that  he 
forbade  raising  contributions  from  those  who  aspired  to  be- 
come governors  of  the  provinces,  under  a  fourfold  penalty. 
'*  Ad  ejusmodi  honoris  insignia  non  ambitione  vel  pretio  sed 
probata)  vitse  testimonio  accedendum  esse."  To  enforce  this 
wise  measure,  the  emperor  prescribed  for  them  an  oath  that 
they  had  not  given  and  would  not  give  any  thing  as  an  induce- 
ment, "neque  se  dedisse  quicquam,  neque  daturo  postmo- 
dum  fore,  sive  per  se,  sive  per  interpositam  personam,  in  frau- 
dem  legis  sacramentique,  aut  venditionis  donationisqne  titulo, 
aut  alio  veiament  ocujusmodo  contractus  "  (Code  Ad.  leg.,  Jul. 
Repet.  1.  ult.).  This  oath  has  in  substance  served  even  in 
modem  times,  at  least,  as  a  proof  of  the  good  intentions  of 
the  law-makers. 

But  while  it  is  easy  to  modify  the  laws,  it  is  difficult  to 
improve  the  morals  of  a  nation.  In  spite  of  these  prohibitions, 
the  traffic  in  public  offices  kept  steadily  on  its  downward 
progress.  Eutropius  is  called  by  Claudian,  "  caupo  famosus 
hononim;"  and  Justinian  repeated  the  prohibition  against  the 
sale  of  judicial  offices  in  terms  that  are  worth  weighing.  (Nov. 
8,  Prsef.  s.  1 .)  Unfortunately  this  praiseworthy  effort  failed  too, 
and  the  history  of  the  eastern  empire  is  full  of  edicts  vigor- 
ously, but  vainly,  denouncing  the  violations  of  the  law,  and 
only  serving  to  show  more  effectively  the  practice.    It  spread 
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too,  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  court.  Just  as  the  people  had 
lost  the  power  of  choosing  their  own  officers,  which  were 
bought  by  courtiers  of  the  emperors,  60  the  officers  of  various 
grades  sold  their  subordinate  places,  and  even  the  municipal 
offices  were  sold  for  the  price  of  the  expenses  of  the  public 
gameSj  or  for  a  round  sum  paid  into  the  treasury.  In  Rome 
the  senators  were  rated  at  a  fixed  amount  called  the  aurum 
oblatitium,  and  the  consuls,  under  Yalentinian  and  Zeno, 
were  obliged  to  contribute  a  certain  share  of  the  repairs  of  the 
aqueducts.  The  new  officers  were  obliged,  too,  to  pay  somo- 
thing  to  their  older  colleagues,  caUed  sportute,  *'  Qui  magis- 
tratum  ineunt  sclent  totum  Bulen  vocare  vel  binos  denarios 
singulis  dare"  (Plin.,  lib.  x.  Epist.). 

Still  there  was  always  a  clearly-defined  understandhi^  that 
these  payments  were  gifts,  elegantly  described  by  Trojan  as 
honoraria^  to  the  people  or  the  emperor,  in  return  for  the  dis- 
tinction conferred,  and  not  the  price  of  the  office  itself. 

No  officer  could  stipulate  for  a  round  sum  as  a  condition  of 
yielding  to  his  successor,  nor  did  his  place  pass  upon  his  death, 
as  of  right,  to  his  heirs.  These  two  distinguishing  qualities, 
the  sale,  and  the  inheritance  of  offices,  even  in  this  time  of 
Koman  decline,  were  found  only  in  that  class  of  officers  known 
as  militia.  The  Emperor  Constantine  celebrated  liis  acces- 
sion by  multiplying  the  dignities  and  creating  officers  for  his 
new  position.  There  were  already  places  filled  by  nobilissimi, 
illustres,  spectabiles,  clarissimi,  perfectissimi,  and  egregii ;  to 
these  were  added  cubicularii,  castrensiani,  ministeriani,  silen- 
tiarii,  all  under  the  common  name  of  palatini. 

It  was  at  this  time  too,  that  militia  became  the  general 
designation  for  all  holding  public  place.  The  thirty-fifth  and 
fifty-third  Novellee,  the  three  last  books  of  the  Code,  and  the 
Commentaries  of  Lazius  Keip.  Rom.,  show  that  at  first  the 
name  was  limited  to  the  officers  of  the  household  of  the 
emperor.  It  was  soon  extended,  first  to  the  subaltern  offi- 
cers employed  by  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  and  finally 
to  all  civil  employments,  and  particularly  that  of  advocates. 

There  were  two  classes,  the  militia  armata  and  the  militia 
civilis ;  the  latter  was  subdivided  into  militia  palatina,  militia 
togata  sen  forensis,  and  militia  literata,  corresponding  to  the 
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household,  the  huntsman,  falconers,  and  other  personal  officers 
of  the  emperor  in  the  first  class,  the  jurisconsults  and  lawyers 
in  the  second,  and  the  secretaries  of  the  emperor  in  the  third. 

The  militia  were  formed  into  corporations  orscholae,  divided 
into  different  companies,  each  with  its  head,  not  unlike  the 
distribution  in  our  departments.  At  first  the  right  of  nom- 
ination belonged  to  the  chief  of  each  class;  this  magister 
ofiiciorum  is  called,  by  Cassiodorus,  "  gloriosus  donator  aulici 
con'sistorii,  quasi  alter  Lucifer."  Afterward,  the  emperor 
himself  made  the  appointments  by  letters  called  probatoriae, 
and  in  Greek  doKtfiatrta^  which  were  duly  registered.  At  first, 
too,  these  appointments  were  purely  gratuitous ;  but  gradually 
from  being  given  to  the  officers  as  a  gifk  for  the  benefit  of 
widows  and  children,  the  officers  got  the  right  to  dispose  of 
them  for  their  own  private  profit. 

Hence  arose  the  distinction  of  offices  that  were  salable  and 
hereditary,  and  those  that  were  still  in  the  gift  of  the  emperor. 
Even  the  former,  however,  were  dependent  on  the  act  of  the 
emperor  for  their  recognition,  for  he  was  still  the  source  of 
all  power,  '^  a  quo  ut  a  sole  radii  omnes  exeunt  dignitates." 

The  legislation  on  this  subject  is  found  in  the  Institutes,  1. 
xxvii,,  Cod.  de  pign.  et  hyp.,  andl.  xi.,  Cod.  de  prox.  sacr. ; 
and  in  the  Novelise  46,  c.  4,  and  53,  c.  5  ;  and  in  the  L.  102, 
8.  2,  and  3,  Dig.  de  legat.  3. 

The  learning  bestowed  on  it  is  scattered  over  many  works, 
aud  makes  an  essential  part  of  all  the  treatises  on  sales,  as 
distinct  as  any  other  branch. 

The  elements  essential  to  such  a  contract  were  three,  con- 
sensus, res,  and  pretium.  The  last  could  not  exceed  a  sum 
fixed  either  by  the  society  to  which  the  office  belonged,  or  by 
the  emperor.  The  security  for  it  was  not  unlike  that  of  our 
own  purchase-money  mortgage ;  and  gave  rise  to  nearly  as 
much  discussion. 

The  relations  of  creditors,  wife's  dower,  rights  of  minors, 
and  the  conditions  made  in  the  construction  of  the  contracts  of 
sale,  were  all  elaborated,  and  the  treatises  written  on  them, 
as  well  as  the  efforts  made  to  secure  by  law,  first  one  right  and 
then  another,  are  still  occasionally  referred  to  in  the  French 
courts.  The  gifts  inter  vivos,  and  the  right  to  make  testa- 
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mentarj  disposition  of  offices,  were  all  fully  admitted,  and  the 
Lex.  102,  8.  3,  de  legatis  3,  makes  the  following  decision  : 
*'  Testator  liberto  militiam  his  verbis  legavit :  Seio  liberto  nieo 
militiam  do  lego  illam:  quam  militiam  et  testator  habuir. 
Qusesitum  est  an  onera  omnia  et  introitas  militise  ab  herede 
sint  danda ;  respondit  danda." 

Tliere  was  also  the  hereditary  transmission  of  offices,  at  first 
limited  to  children  or  direct  descendants  as  the  objects,  along 
with  the  father,  of  the  bounty  of  the  emperor  who  gave  the 
office :  ^'  Hoc  habeant  non  tamquam  paternam  hereditatem  sed 
tanquam  iuperialem  munificentiam ;  ut  et  substantiam  relin> 
quentibus  et  non  habentibus,  merito  solatium  proebeamus" 
(Nov.  53,  c.  5). 

The  office  itself  came  to  the  son,  if  there  was  one  who  could 
fill  it,  or  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  children ;  in  either 
case,  the  new  incumbent  was  obliged  to  pay  the  onus  or 
introitus  militise,  an  entrance  fee  fixed  by  statute,  and  due 
to  tlie  chief  of  the  department,  or  to  the  corporation  of  which 
he  was  the  head  ;  or,  in*  some  cases,  to  the  supernumerarii, 
those  who  were  promised  the  next  vacancy,  a  body  regularly 
organized  by  the  wisdom  of  an  emperor,  "  Instituit  imperator 
Claudius  imaginarisB  militise  genus,  quod  vocatur  supernu- 
merum,  quo  absentes  titulo  tenus  fungerentur." 

Even  where  the  office  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  heirs, 
the  purchaser  had  to  pay  to  the  family  a  round  sum,  called 
casus  militiee,  which  was  also  known  as  suffragium,  solatium, 
and  scholsB  placitum  :  the  first,  because  it  required  a  vote  of 
the  corporation  to  which  the  office  belonged ;  the  second, 
because  it  was  a  consolation  to  the  heirs  for  the  death  of  their 
father,  from  whom  the  office  descended  to  them ;  and  the 
third,  because  it  was  regulated  "  pro  tenore  communis  militan- 
tium  placiti." 

The  limitation  of  this  right  of  inheritance  was  of  pretorian 
origin,  and  lost  its  primitive  character  under  the  later  em- 
perors. The  "  collatio  bonorum  "  was  extended  tp  brothers 
and  sisters,  subject  to  a  right  to  limit  it  by  express  words, 
and  to  a  cloud  of  questions  as  to  whether  it  meant  the  price 
given^  or  the  assessed  value ;  and  whether  it  was  the  value  at 
the  time  of  the  death  of  the  donee  or  the  donor,  on  all  of 
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which 'much  learning  is  found  in  the  early  Roman  laws,  and 
in  the  comments  of  the  civilians.  , 

The  original  permission  to  officers  to  dispose  of  their  offices 
was  not  an  absolute  surrender  hy  the  emperors  of  their  rights, 
but  simply  a  reward  for  long  and  faithful  services.  The 
recommendation  of  the  original  appointee  was  not  binding  in 
law,  it  was  only  a  jus  ad  militiam,  which  became  valid  when 
the  app3intraent  was  duly  made  by  commission,  the  real  jus 
in  militia. 

The  imperial  prerogative  was  limited,  but  not  seriously 
aflTected  by  this  innovation  of  the  sale  of  offices ;  for  the  power 
was  reserved  to  control,  and  even  to  refuse  to  appoint,  candi- 
dates presented  ;  as  well  as  the  right  to  remove  officers  found 
unfit  for  their  position,  and  to  suppress  offices,  and  to  create 
others,  which  of  course  were  powers-fatal  to  the  salable  value 
of  an  existing  office.  In  certain  employments,  '*dummodo  et 
is  qui  subrogatur  electione  qusestoris  fiat,"  the  nomination 
depended  on  the  chief  of  the  bureau,  through  whom,  and  with 
whose  recommendation,  the  out-going  officer  submitted  to  the 
emperor  the  name  of  his  successor. 

With  this  and  the  other  restrictions  already  referred  to,  the 
owner  of  an  office  always  took  it  with  a  view  to  its  resale, 
"  quffi  emeris  vendere  jus  gentium  est,"  and  any  loss  of  this 
right  was  a  subject  of  reclamation. 

As  a  primary  mle,  the  officers  were,  removable,  for  in  the 
early  years  of  the  republic,  the  consuls  Tarquin,  CoUatinus, 
and  Lucius  Flaminius,  were  deprived  of  their  offices.  Under 
the  empire,  the  accession  of  Alexander  Severus  was  dis- 
tinguished, among  other  reforms,  by  numerous  clearings  out 
of  judges,  and  governors  of  provinces.  The  Latin  phrase, 
"mittere  successorem,"  itself,  shows  the  acknowledged  right. 
Consuls  under  the  republic,  judges  and  governors  under  the 
empire,  were  all  offices  given  gratuitously,  but  the  militia^ 
the  offices  of  the  emperor's  household,  and  those  of  the  differ- 
ent governors,  were  regularly  bought  and  sold ;  to  deprive 
their  owners  of  them  without  compensation,  was  to  take  so 
much  of  their  property. 

While  therefore  the  right  of  removal  was  recognized  and 
maintained,  the  right  to  compensation  was  admitted ;  and  the 
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euccessor,  whether  of  his  own  choice,  or  impoBed  on  him  by 
superior  authority,  was  obliged  to  pay  to  his  predecessor,  as 
an  indemnity,  the  fixed  price. 

Even  in  case  of  a  suspension,  the  right  to  the  indemnity 
remained,  and  it  was  lost  only  where  the  ofllcer  himself 
abandoned  his  duties  for  five  years:  "quinquennium  si  fuerit 
divagatns,  ipso  jam  cingulo  spoliandus  est." 

The  love  of  pomp  and  magnificence  exhibited  by  the  em- 
perors of  the  East,  led  rapidly  to  a  proportionate  increase  in 
the  nnmber  of  their  officers. 

The  firm  adherence  to  the  proprietary  right  of  existing 
offices,  prevented  their  suppression,  and  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  new  offices,  to  be  filled  by  new  favorites.  As  they 
were  all  paid  by  the  government,  and  not  by  fees,  there  was 
no  clashing  of  interest,  or  question  of  compensation,  and  all 
were  satisfied. 

The  offices  thus  created  were  mainly  the  following :  ScrihcB 
et  Tahulariiy  subordinate  to  the  older  notariua,  described  by 
St.  Augustine  (lib.  ii.,  de  Doctrina  Christi),  "  notas  qui  didi- 
cerunt  proprie  notarii  appellantur."  The  notarii  prepared 
opinions  and  drew  contracts  ;  the  sortbce  registered  them,  and 
the  tabtdarii  prepared  the  certified  copies. 

These  offices  were  important  even  in  the  days  of  the  Greek 
republic,  but  in  Rome  they  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
slaves.  The  emperors  Arcadius  and  Honorius  secured  them 
for  the  citizens,  and  divided  them  into  three  classes :  "  scribae, 
defensores  civitatum,  judices  pedanei."  The  improvement 
thus  begun,  ended  in  an  effort  of  the  •  citizens  to  avoid  the 
unpaid  labor  of  these  offices,  by  becoming  domestic  officers  of 
the  emperors  ;  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  accepting  public 
offices,  and  to  remedy  this  it  was  necessary  to  enact  by  L.  3, 
Cod.  de  scribis  tabulariis  et  logographis  (lib.  x.,  1,  69),  that 
these  offices  should  be  held  by  the  emperor's  own  people. 

This  was  followed  by  laws  of  Honorius  and  Theodosius, 
limiting  these  offices  to  the  households  of  governors  of  provin- 
ces; and  of  Justinian,  limiting  them  to  the  offices  of  the 
presidents,  and  subdividing  them  into  exoeptores,  who  wrote 
out  judicial  opinions,  ''acta  judiciorum  scribebant,"  and  were 
called  '^  notarii,  quia  notis  scribebant  acta  presidium ;"  the 
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regendwrii^  who  registered  these  opinions,  "  regerere  enim 
iterum  gerere  est  et  inde  regestum  sen  scriptura ;"  cancellarii^ 
wlio  prepared  the  pleadings,  and  drafted  decrees,  and  actuariiy 
who  received  and  recorded  all  voluntary  legal  acts,  such,  for 
example,  as  emancipation,  adoption,  contracts,  and  wills. 

The  later  emperors  established  as  a  class  of  great  import- 
ance,  their  own  secretaries  or  notarii,  "prseclaram  nobilemque 
militiam  spectabilium  tribunorum  notariorum  qui  gloriosis 
obseqniis  nonnihil  reipublicse  commoditatis  afferunt  et  decoris^ 
diversis  beneficiornm  titulis  muniendam  credimus  et  augen- 
dam"  (Cod.  de  primicerio  et  sec.  et  not.,  L.  12,  t.  7). 

They  were  also  called  tinhuni  and  candidati^  partly  because 
they  were  recognized  as  on  the  high  road  to  great  preferment, 
and  partly  because  they  wore  white  robes,  "  qui  familiaritate 
regam  utebantur,  purpurati  regum  vocabantur  sicut  apud  noa 
a  toga  candidatacandidati"  (TertuUian,  lib.  de  Idolatria). 

They  were  also  distinguished  as  tribuni  prsetoriani  et  notarii, 
with  the  title  of  comites,  as  tribuni  et  notarii,  and  as  notarii 
familiares  sive  domestic!.  Their  senior  was  called  primicerius 
notariorum,  and  had  the  dignity  of  a  proconsul,  and  b  place 
among  the  iUustres. 

The  second  class  of  oflSces  created  by  the  later  emperors, 
and  made  subject  to  the  right  of  sale,  was  the  Procuratores 
ad  lites.  It  was  not  until  six  centuries  after  the  foundation  of 
Eome,  that  the  law  provided  for  representation  by  counsel ; 
at  first  there  were  two  classes,  the  cognitores  and  the  procu- 
ratores, but  the  latter  only  existed  in  the  latter  empire.  At  no 
time,  however,  had  they  any  public  character,  or  any  recog- 
nition other  than  that  of  persons  doing  an  act  of  friendship, 
not  exercising  any  avowed  or  acknowledged  professional 
relation. 

The  last  class  of  new  offices  was  the  viatores  or  exeoutores^ 
corresponding  to  the  apparitores  and  atatores  of  the  republic, 
with  the  duties  of  our  sheriJBT's  officers  and  tipstaffs,  that  is,  to 
notify  parties  to  actions  and  their  witnesses  a/nd  others  in 
interest. 

The  Eoman  empire  during  its  existence  of  eleven  centuries, 
had  thrown  out  roots  too  deep  in  the  spirit  of  its  institutions, 
to  be  loBt  sight  of  when  the  first  efforts  toward  reorganization 
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followed  the  disorders  of  the  conquest.  The  laws  of  the  bar- 
barians were  almost  entirely  silent  as  to  offices.  The  edict  of 
Theodoric  (edictnm  Theodorici  regis)  is  the  only  legislative 
record  in  which  the  subject  is  mentioned.  In  his  efforts  to  get 
the  Goths  to  adopt  Eoman  institutions,  he  adopted  the  Roman 
legislation.  Just  as  the  emperors  of  old  endeavored  to  throw 
on  the  governors  of  provinces  the  cares  and  troubles  of  ad- 
ministration, the  first  conquerors  imitated  them,  by  establish- 
ing, in  the  different  parts  of  their  newly-acquired  regioofi,  their 
own  companions  with  the  titles  of  dukes  and  counts,  and  under 
the  obligation  of  doing  homage  to  their  chief;  this  was  the 
origin  of  the  feudal  system. 

In  the  midst  of  frightful  confusion,  and  in  the  absence 
of  any  idea  of  territorial  unity,  force  took  the  place  of  law. 
Proud  of  their  audacity,  and  strong  in  their  mutual  support, 
these  dukes  and  counts  soon  made  themselves  absolute  masters 
of  their  local  governments ;  surrounded  by  officers  of  their 
own  appointment :  all  soldiers,  treasury  agents,  judges,  served 
their  masters  first,  and  it  was  not  until  the  fifteenth  century, 
that  the  kings  of  France  secured  these  important  powers,  and, 
even  then,  the  petty  magistrates  were  appointed  by  the  petty 
lords. 

The  old  mischief  of  a  double  set  of  officers,  those  appointed 
by  the  emperor  and  those  appointed  by  the  lords,  was  as  usual 
followed  by  an  enormous  multiplication  of  offices.  The  court 
of  Charlemagne  had  as  many  titles  of  honor  as  the  court  of 
any  Eoman  emperor.  By  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  the 
offices  were  distinguished  as  feudal  and  territorial.  In  three 
centuries  after,  they  were  venal  or  non- venal,  and  down  to  the 
fall  of  the  French  monarchy,  the  increase  of  both  classes  was 
enormous.  There  were  plentiful  promises  of  reform,  some 
efforts  to  legislate,  but  no  real  improvement,  and  although  the 
States  General  as  early  as  1483  had  begun  to  agitate  the 
subject,  it  was  not  one  of  the  least  of  the  evils  that  the 
National  Assembly  had  to  contend  with  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution. 

The  multiplication  of  offices  was  due  solely  to  the  want  of 
money ;  direct  taxation  exhausted,  resources  of  every  other 
sort  drained,  public  discontent  past  endurance,  the  creation  of 
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new  offices  was  invariably  a  safe  resort,  and  new  fools  and  new 
funds  were  found  without  difficulty  or  stint,  while  the  only 
resource  for  a  livelihood  in  the  offices  so  eagerly  and  so  dearly 
bought,  was  in  a  resale  sooner  or  later. 

The  purchase  and  sale  of  offices  may  be  distinctly  traced  in 
the  current  of  French  history. 

An  ordinance  of  March  19,  1314,  expressly  enacts  v — 

"  Quod  de  csBtero  nullus  serviens  noster  spatarras  vel  quicunque  aliuR  ciijus- 
cunqoe  conditionis  ezistat,  senritium  yel  officium  aibi  concessum  alii  cuicumque 
locare  valeat,  quocnmque  colore  qusesito,  alias  ipso  facto,  servitium  vol  officium 
amittat.'' 

Other  ordinances  shoV  that  although  the  practice  existed, 
it  was  covert  and  illegal,  clandestine,  and  under  the  risk  of 
severe  punishment. 

Boniface  VIII.  refused  to  canonize  Saint  Louis  because  he 
had  farmed  out  his  offices,  and  particularly,  "  per  id  tempus 
prsepositura  Parisiensis  venalis  habebatur,"  and  even  this  was 
corrected. 

At  all  times,  however,  of  this  earlier  and  purer  history, 
there  was  a  wise  distinction  between  the  revenue  and  the  judi- 
cial officers,  and  the  latter  were  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  free 
from  any  charge  of  venality. 

The  former  wei*e  soon  made  hereditary  as  well  as  venal,  first 

perpetual  under  Louis  XL,  they  were  sold  under  Louis  XIL 

and  Francis  L,  and  were  made  hereditary  under  Henry  IV., 

a  right  that  was  well  established  early  in  the  seventeenth 

.  century. 

The  suggestion  of  selling  offices  to  pay  debts  has  been 
attributed  to  the  example  of  the  Venetians,  and  to  that  of 
the  ecclesiastical  preferments,  and  the  latter  seems  to  be  the 
source  whence  Louis  XIL  drew  his  niles. 

The  primitive  purity  of  the  church  was  well  established  in 
its  condemnation  of  all  sales :  Superior  Ecclesise  adeo  speciem 
omnem  et  suspicionem  negotiationis  in  his  adversabatur,  ut 
resignationem  in  favorem  certse  personse  etiam  nulla  pen- 
sioner nuUo  jure  retento  execraretur,  impietatis  quae  simonise 
damnaret. 

The  popes,  however,  in  their  capacity  as  head  of  the  church, 
took  away  the  right  of  election,  and,  finally,  havip.-'*  got  pos- 
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session  of  the  ecclesiastical  preferments,  sold  them,  promised 
those  yet  to  fall  in,  and  gave  even  conditional  undertakings, 
gratias  ad  beneficia  vacatura  expectativas.  By  the  sixteenth 
century  the  trade  in  church  offices  was  in  full  vigor,  and  well 
established  in  its  regulations  both  for  enforcing  and  evading 
the  law.  Louis  XII.  was  slow  to  imitate  the  practice,  but  the 
path  once  opened,  his  successor,  Francis  L,  opened  all  his 
offices  to  sale,  put  them  up  publicly  for  open  competition,  and 
created  new  ones  to  supply  the  demand.  His  successors  fol- 
lowed on  the  same  course,  and  it  was  continued  down  to  the 
very  eve  of  the  Revolution. 

In  spite  of  the  legal  distinction  kept  up  in  appearance  as  to 
the  venal  and  the  non-venal  offices,  vafact  there  soon  ceased  to 
be  any  difference.  The  one  was  an  open  violation  of  the  law, 
and  the  other  was  a  legal  sanction  of  a  custom  that  had  the 
same  vice. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  1583  that  the  hereditary  right 
to  office  was  established  by  Henry  III.  This  was  under  re- 
strictions, that  were  swept  away  by  Henry  VI.,  who,  under 
the  pressure  of  debts  and  of  the  exhaustion  from  the  civil 
wars,  adopted  a  law  that  secured  the  hereditary  right  by 
levying  an  annual  tax,  and  the  law  was  enforced  by  various 
amendments,  down  to  the  Bevolution.  There  was,  at  the  out- 
set, a  line  of  demarcation  between  ministerial  and  judicial 
offices,  but  even  this  became  vague  and  uncertain,  and  was 
occasionally  broken  down  altogether,  in  spite  of  efforts  of 
varying  vigor,  to  preserve  the  people  from  that  last  and  worst 
of  miseries,  judicial  corruption.  When  the  Estates  General 
met  at  Versailles,  on  the  5th  May,  1789,  for  the  last  time, 
the  old  ideas  had  had  their  day.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
Assembly  was  in  response  to  the  public  feeling  on  this  sub- 
ject. Decided  in  one  day,  this  reform,  after  two  centuries  of 
agitation,  was  carried  into  effect,  in  spite  of  the  discontent  of 
the  parties  in  interest  and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such 
a  wholesale  reorganization.  The  principle  then  laid  down, 
still  makes  the  law  in  France,  although  there  have  been  fre- 
quent modifications  of  it  in  letter. 

Twenty-five  years  later,  the  monarchy,  in  1816,  sought  to 
strengthen  its  finances  by  again  making  offices  salable,  but 
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under  very  different  conditions  from  the  system  before  the 
Revolution. 

The  revolution  of  1789  was  social  rather  than  political. 
The  suppression  of  manorial  rights,  and  of  the  sale  of  judicial 
and  municipal  offices,  enacted  in  1789,  was  followed,  a  year 
later,  by  a  uniform  judicial  system,  and  this  by  a  regulation 
of  the  administrative  officers,  which  has  remained  in  force 
down  almost  to  our  own  days.  Compensation  was  provided 
for  those  who  had  bought  their  offices  and  were  deprived  of 
the  right  to  sell  them  again.  Power  was  given  to  each  body, 
the  advocates,  the  clerks,  the  attorneys,  to  create  its  own  coun- 
cil of  supervision,  and  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  probation, 
admission,  and  government  of  its  members,  together  with  the 
right  to  demand  a  sum  of  money  in  hand  as  security,  and  for- 
feited in  case  of  violation  of  duty,  were  all  enforced  by  the 
state.  The  caution-money  thus  collected  was  a  useful  help 
to  the  state,  and  various  changes  were  made  in  the  rates  of 
interest  and  in  the  sums  required,  just  as  the  necessities  of  the 
government  were  pressing,  or  the  growing  profits  of  the  offices, 
thus  taxed,  justified  it. 

In  return  for  the  largely-increased  burdens  put  on  the 
offices  of  notaries,  and  others  of  that  class,  the  government  of 
the  Restoration  legalized  the  sale  by  the  possessor,  as  a  means 
of  reimbursing  from  his  successor  the  heavy  charges  to  which 
he  had  been  put.  The  sale  is,  of  course,  dependent  on  the 
government,  and  that  approval  is  given  only  to  competent 
persons,  and  that  competency  is  determined  by  the  "  Chamber 
of  Discipline"  of  the  body  to  which  the  office  belongs. 

The  learning  of  the  French  bar,  of  the  courts,  of  the  treatise- 
writers,  of  the  Council  of  State,  on  the  relations  growing 
out  of  these  sales,  as  well  inter  vivos  as  by  will,  is  of  infinite 
variety,  and  very  broad  and  deep,  serving  to  show  how  thor- 
oughly imbued  French  official  life  is  with  this  system  of  the 
sale  of  offices. 

The  law  acknowledges  the  right  of  joint  and  several  owner- 
ships of  office  in  partnership,  and  puts  it  on  the  decision  in 
the  Dig.  1.  71,  pro  socio  (1.  17.  c.  2),  that  two  grammarians 
might  unite  and  share  the  profits  of  their  profession,  et  quod 
ex  eo  artificio  qnsestus  fecissent,  commune  eorum  esset,  but 
VOL.  XLn. — no.  I.  2 
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the  abuses  and  tlie  irresponsibility  of  such  joint-stock  enter- 
prises, have  prevented  them  from  being  successful  in  practice, 
and  courts  and  legislators  have  interposed  to  produce  this 
result.  In  the  case  of  money-brokers,  where  the  caution- 
money  is  250,000  francs,  and  the  price  of  the  office  sometimes 
as  high  as  two  millions  of  francs,  the  practice  is  still  admit- 
ted, although  unwillingly  and  under  hard  rules.  The  heredi- 
tary transmission,  not  of  the  office  itself,  but  of  the  right  to 
name  a  successor,  is  acknowledged  in  the  most  absolute  way 
by  the  modern  French  law,  and  that  on  the  basis  of  the 
Roman  maxim,  "  hereditas  nihil  aliud  est  quam  successio  in 
universum  jus,  quod  defunctus  habuit  (Dig.  de  reg.  jur.  L.  50.) 
The  rights  of  the  creditors  are  carefully  preserved  against  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the'  office,  and  as  carefully  prevented 
from  interfering  with  the  personal  right  of  the  heirs  of  the 
decedent  to  nominate  a  successor,  and  that  again  is  different 
in  cases  of  intestacy  and  of  testamentary  provisions. 

The  fact  is,  however,  to  be  kept  prominent,  that  offices  were 
always  declared  to  be  only  a  delegated  portion  of  public 
power,  requiring  for  their  exercise,  on  the  part  of  the  person 
appointed,  whether  it  be  by  birth  or  by  gift,  the  choice  and 
approval  of  the  sovereign,  or  his  representative.  The  chief 
officer  of  the  state,  be  he  emperor  or  king,  president  or 
consul,  knows  no  other  law  on  the  subject  than  public  inter- 
ests ;  and  if  they  require  it,  old  offices  may  be  abolished,  or 
new  ones  created,  with  no  limit  other  than  that  of  caring  for 
vested  rights. 

The  dealings  of  the  old  and  new  officers  in  the  sale  or  trans- 
mission of  office,  its  price,  the  mode  of  securing  it,  the  rights 
of  wife,  or  children,  or  creditors,  to  any  share  in  the  purchase- 
money,  are  all  kept  separate  and  apart.  The  courts  may  often 
have  to  deal  with  them,  the  government  never  does.  These 
preliminaries  once  settled  and  adjusted,  the  nomination  goes 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  officers,  by  a  regulated  succession, 
and  must  be  accompanied  by  proper  approvals  and  indorse- 
ments, on  its  passage  up,  and  on  its  way  down  again. 

The  right  of  removal,  arbitrarily,  without  cause  given, 
without  redress,  and  without  compensation  of  any  kind,  has 
been  carefully  established ;  and,  rarely  as  it  is  used,  it  is  ac- 
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knowledged  by  the  judicial,  as  well  as  by  the  parliamentary 
legislation  of  the  modern  French  system. 

To  justify  the  rigor  of  such  a  course,  it  is  put  on  the  score 
of  the  abolition,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  of  the  right  to 
ofiSce,  bought  of  the  government  under  the  "  Ancien  Regime," 
and  on  the  fact  that  each  purchaser  is  such  only  at  the  hands 
of  his  predecessor ;  and  subject  at  all  times,  to  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  state. 

Of  course  there  is  a  standing  protest  kept  up  against 
this  hardship,  and  the  risk  of  losing  one's  whole  fortune, 
and  the  future  of  children,  and  grandchildren ;  but  thus  far  in 
vain. 

Even  the  right  of  compensation,  is  narrowed  down  to  the 
closest  limit,  and  the  indemnity  once  given,  is  distributable 
only  by  legal  process,  so  as  to  protect  all  interests  that  may 
be  concerned. 

The  right  to  create  new  offices,  is  just  as  well  established,  as 
the  right  to  abolish  the  old  ;  and  it  has  often  the  same  effect, 
as  far  as  the  diminished  profit  of  the  existing  offices  is  con- 
cerned. Tlie  right  of  compensation  is  not  admitted,  although 
it  has  been  granted  in  cases  of  great  hardship,  and  under  ex- 
ceptional circumstances. 

The  right  to  add  new  duties,  or  to  take  away  profitable 
employment,  has  always  been  maintained ;  and  although 
modifications  of  either  kind  are  rare,  there  are  instances 
which  prove  it,  as  well  as  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the 
caution  money,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  profit  belong- 
ing to  an  office,  after  it  has  been  in  any  way  changed  in  its 
duties. 

There  are  in  France,  but  tnree  modes  of  appointments  to 
office,— direct  nomination,  competitive  examination,  or  the 
presentation  of  a  name  by  the  officer,  for  his  successor. 

The  first  method,  it  is  said,  opens  the  gates  to  intrigue,  and 
bargain  and  sale,  without  control  or  discretion ;  it  surrenders 
offices  to  politicians,  who  parcel  them  out  among  their  follow- 
ers, and  use  them  as  the  price  of  their  allegiance ;  we  can 
learn  little  of  its  evils  from  French  example.  Competitive 
examination  was  tried  in  France  for  ten  years,  beginning  in 
1791,  and  ending,  we  are  told,  with  a  general  feeling  that  it 
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had  failed  of  its  purpose,  by  reason  of  the  weakness,  incon- 
venience, and  inadequacy  of  its  results;  and  it  has  not  been 
fairly  tried  again. 

The  right  of  presentation,  Durand  says,  gives  the  holder  of 
an  oflBce  a  property  in  it ;  which  secures  him  a  recompense 
for  honorable  labor,  induces  him  to  secure  public  esteem,  and 
furnishes  him  with  incentives  to  honesty  and  industry,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  office.  The  better  he  does  its  duties,  the  greater 
the  value  of  the  reward  in  hand,  and  the  larger  the  compen- 
sation in  the  future. 

There  are  now  in  France,  not  less  than  25,000  ministerial 
offices ;  they  were  formerly  taxed  according  to  their  estimated* 
value ;  but  since  1771  there  has  been  no  standard  by  which 
it  can  be  ascertained.  The  place  of  an  advocate  of  the  C5ourt 
of  Cassation,  of  a  notary,  of  an  exchange  broker,  in  Paris,  is 
worth  anywhere  from  half  a  million  to  two  millions  of  francs ;  an 
eiFort  to  compensate  on  such  prices  as  these,  would  add  enor- 
mously to  the  national  debt,  and  as  that  is  not  likely  to  be  done, 
in  the  face  of  the  opposition  tliat  would  be  made  by  the  parties  in 
interest,  the  discussion  of  any  scheme  of  reform  of  tliat  kind, 
has  little  practical  worth. 

Tlie  sketch  thus  given,  of  the  course  of  legislation  in  Borne 
and  in  France,  in  reference  to  offices  of  a  certain  class,  may 
serve  to  show  how  much  remains  to  be  done,  toward  perfecting 
and  purifying  our  own  system  generally.  There  is,  of  course, 
nothing  in  our  method  of  doing  public  business,  which  is  likely 
to  be  modified  by  the  example  of  French  private  offices,  or 
rather  of  offices  which  are  here  strictly  matters  of  private 
business ;  while  in  France,  t^ey  are  held  by  their  occupants, 
under  a  limited  right  from  the  government.  Here,  however, 
we  are  doing  what  we  can,  as  far  as  legislation  on  Mr.  Jenckes'a 
Civil  Service  Bill  is  in  earnest,  to  settle  the  business  of  our  own 
enormous  army  of  public  officers. 

The  original  theory,  which  for  forty  years  made  our  civil 
service  unobtrusively  good,  was  that  public  office  was  the 
reward  of  fitness,  and  that  between  the  office  and  the  officer 
there  was  no  interposition  other  than  for  cause.  The  change 
since  inaugurated,  and  the  experience  we  have  had  of  the 
system  of  rotation  in  office,  for  the  second  cycle  of  forty  years 
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last  past,  has  ended  in  a  general  feeling  that  unless  we  stop 
short,  and  reform  the  system,  it  will  ruin  us. 

The  rebellion,  with  its  burden  of  debt ;  the  debt,  with  its 
necessities  of  taxation  ;  the  taxation,  with  its  inducements  to 
fraqd;  fraud,  with  its  rich  rewards;  and  honesty,  with  its 
small  encouragement :  these  have  been  the  operating  causes 
that  must  at  length  open  our  eyes  to  the  enormous  difficulty 
of  the  task  in  hand,  and  its  vast  importance. 

Whatever  we  can  learn  of  past  evils  and  present  good  in 
the  working  of  other  governments,  is  worth  knowing.  To  this 
end,  the  sketch  we  have  given  of  the  history  of  a  limited  class 
of  offices  in  Bome  and  in  France,  as  we  lifive  attempted  it, 
from  the  learned  pages  of  M.  Durand's  treatise,  may  serve  to 
direct  attention  to  the  same  quarter.  "  Political  Biography  " 
gives  other  writings  on  this  branch  of  administrative  law  in 
the  various  Continental  statea  Wide  as  ^re  their  systems 
from  our  own,  there  is  yet  a  great  deal  to  be  learned  from 
their  wholesome  faith  in  having  the  public  business  done  as 
well  as  anybody  else's,  and  it  is  just  that  that  we  have  care- 
fully unlearned  and  forgotten  here.  To  those  who  know  any 
thing  of  the  advantages  of  any  system  besides  our  own,  it 
seems  only  strange  that  even  Congress  should  require  such 
persistent  efforts  to  secure  the  passage  of  some  measure  of 
reform.  The  cause,  however,  is  not  far  to  seek,  and  the  result 
CD  public  business  and  private  interests  in  it,  as  exhibited  of 
late,  is  enough  to  show  that  there  is  a  world  of  difference 
between  the  public  as  citizens  and  as  constituents  of  repre- 
sentatives and  Senators.  It  looks  as  if  the  votes  given  to 
Jenckes's  bill  were  given  in  full  knowledge  that  it  never  could 
become  law;  yet,  the  only  means  of  reforming  the  public 
service  is  to  take  away  the  existing  inducements  to  trade  in 
offices,  jnst  as  corrupt  as  was  that  openly  recognized  in  Koman 
legislation. 
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Art.  IL — The  Early  Begeneraiion  of  Stihhath-School  Children. 

Onb  of  the  most  important  institutions  which  have  arisen 
within  the  church,  during  the  present  century,  is  the  Sabbatli- 
school.  Its  original  design  was  to  reach  the  cliildren  of  those 
who  neglected  the  divine  ordinances  of  worship,  and  who 
were  thus  kept  aloof  from  the  means  of  grace.  While  the 
sphere  of  its  operation  has  been  somewhat  enlarged,  and  the 
children  of  the  church  are  now  generally  included  in  its  in- 
structions, its  first  and  chief  aim  is  still  preserved,  and  its  work 
has  widened  till  several  millions  of  the  children  and  youth  of 
the  land  are  embraced  in  its  beneficent  inclosures. 

The  remark  is  often  made:  **The  Sabbath-school  is  still  in 
its  infancy."  Its  machinery  and  methods,  the  style  and  spirit 
of  its  management  and  development  are  imperfect  and  crude. 
It  by  no  means  accomplishes  the  good  of  which  it  is  capable 
and  for  which  it  is  intended.  Indeed,  not  a  few  evils  grow 
out  of  it  which  should  be  corrected  and  avoided.  Many  of 
the  best  minds  of  the  church  are  earnestly  pondering  tliese 
things,  and  we  note  not  a  little  advance  in  many  schools. 

In  the  following  pages  we  propose  to  suggest  some  thoughts 
touching  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  wide-spread  insti- 
tution. We  shall  not  discuss  its  constitution,  or  government, 
or  relations  to  the  chtirch,  or  modes  of  teaching,  or  external 
appliances  by  which  the  interest  and  attention  of  children  are 
secured.  We  shall  seek  to  reach  the  root  of  the  matter,  and 
attempt  to  point  out  some  of  the  conditions  of  a  larger  success 
in  the  high  end  which  we  all  so  much  desiderate. 

The  title  of  this  article  embodies  the  substance  of  what  we 
wish  to  say,  and  we  ask  an  earnest  and  candid  attention  to  its 
unfolding.  The  views  we  offer  are  based  upon  the  faith  of 
the  church,  as  expressed  in  its  symbols ;  and  we  firmly  believe 
that  their  intelligent  application  to  the  Sabbath-school  work 
will  greatly  increase  its  usefulness,  and  result  in  the  cure  of 
many  of  the  evils  so  generally  deplored. 

The  first  thing  on  which  we  remark  is  suggested  by  the 
language  in  which  the  theme  is  announced.  It  is  not  the 
*'  conversion  "  of  little  children  that  is  brought  before  us,  but 
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their  "regeneration;"  and  the  diflference  between  the  two 
should  be  carefully  discriminated.  Regeneration  is  the  sov- 
ereign work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  creating  anew  its  subjects  in 
Christ  Jesus.  It  is  the  planting  of  "  the  seed  of  God  "  in  the 
soul ;  the  imparting  of  a  divine,  spiritual  life  to  one  who  is 
**  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins."  It  is  the  resurrection  of  such 
a  one,  "  by  the  exceeding  greatness  of  God's  power "  from 
the  grave  of  the  apostasy,  from  the  deep  and  dark  depravity 
in  which  the  whole  race  is  buried.  It  is  the  formation  of  that 
vital  and  indissoluble  union,  between  the  sinner  and  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  in  which,  as  the  branch  and  the  vine  are  one,  as 
the  body  and  the  head  are  one,  as  the  husband  and  the  wife 
are  one,  so,  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  renewed 
sinner  and  Christ  become  one.  It  is  a  transcendent  work  of 
Divine  power  which  any,  and  all  human  analogies  fail  fully 
to  set  forth  in  its  supernatural  reality,  and  which  is  resembled, 
by  the  Lord  himself,  to  that  mysterious  and  ineffable  union 
which  subsists  between  the  Eternal  Father  and  his  only  be- 
gotten Son:  "As  thou.  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that 
they  also  may  be  one  in  us." 

Conversion  is  the  result  and  evidence  of  regeneration.  It 
is  the  action  of  the  person's  own  mind  and  will,  in  conse- 
'  quence  of  this  prior  and  fundamental  work  of  the  Spirit.  It 
is  the  sinner  himself  turning  from  sin  and  the  world  to  holi- 
ness and  God,  manifested  by  a  variety  of  acts  and  exercises. 
And  there  is  all  the  difference  between  this  and  regeneration, 
that  there  is  between  the  work  of  the  infinite  God,  and  the 
resulting  work  of  a  finite  man. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  popular  use  of  the  word  conversion, 
which  is  by  no  means  applicable  to  regeneration.  A  person 
may  be  "  converted "  many  times.  Whenever  sin  has  been 
committed  by  a  Christian,  and  he  is  convinced  of  it,  he  is  con- 
verted from  it.  So  it  was  with  Peter;  "when  thou  art  con- 
verted, strengthen  thy  brethren."  But  we^do  not  often  hear, 
either  in  ordinary  conversation  or  in  the  pulpit,  of  repeated 
"second  births  ; "  repeated  "  new  creations"  in  regeneiation 
by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Thus  the  distinction  between  the  two 
terms  is  easily  made.  There  is  a  divinity,  a  glory  about  the 
one  we  do  not  immediately  associate  with  the  other.     A  man 
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may  be  deceived  as  to  the  character  of  his  own  acts  and 
feeh'ngs  in  conversion ;  "  for  the  heart  is  deceitful  above  all 
things."  But  God  knows  his  own  work.  And  when  he  has 
wrought  the  great  effect,  when  he  has  regenerated  the  sinner, 
there  can  be  no  mistake  abont  it.  The  gracious  result  is  pro- 
duced and  remains,  no  matter  what  the  sinner's  thoughts  and 
feelings  may  be  respecting  it.  There  are  doubtless  many  who 
are  converted^  as  the  language  is  popularly  understood,  who,  in 
the  exercise  of  their  own  wills,  resolve  to  be,  and  to  do,  good, 
are  sorry  for  their  sins,  and  feel  that  they  believe  and  rejjent, 
and  who  run  well  for  a  time,  but  who  were  never  really  "  bora 
again,"  "  begotten  "  of  Grod  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  when  God 
has  once  begun  his  good  work  of  Omnipotent  grace  in  the 
soul,  he  will  perform  it  until  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ.  Hence 
the  meaning  and  importance  of  the  word  regeneration  in  our 
stibject. 

Accordingly,  this  is  the  first,  the  chief  thing,  that  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  Sabbath-schools  should 
aim  at,  pray,  and  labor  for  the  actual  r^eneration,  by  the 
third  Person  of  the  Godhead,  of  the  children  brought  un- 
der the  care  of  the  church.  It  is  not  so  much  to  secure 
the  right  action  of  the  child,  important  as  this  may  be,  as  to 
secure  the  almighty,  efficacious  action  of  the  Blessed  Spirit, 
by  which  the  right  action  of  the  child  will  be  infallibly  as- 
sured. 

On  the  very  face  of  it,  this  is  an  unspeakably  solemn  busi- 
ness. It  brings  the  teacher  into  nearer,  closer  contact  with 
the  Eternal  Spirit,  than  with  the  child.  In  dealing  with  the 
child,  the  teacher  simply  presents  truth,  motives,  and  appeals ; 
and  we  know  that  this  is  to  no  good  purpose  unless  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  present,  and  by  the  secret  Omnipotent  insinuations  of 
his  grace,  seals  and  makes  them  vital  in  the  soul  of  the  child. 
The  most  serions  and  tremendous  truth  we  can  speak  is  pow- 
erless for  salvation,  apart  from  this  Divine  co-operation.  Paul 
may  plant  and  Apollos  may  water,  but  God  alone  gives  the 
increase.  There  is  thus  absolute  need  of  some  extrinsic  power 
to  make  truth  forcible,  efficacious,  renewing ;  and  there  is  no 
power  available  to  this  end,  other  than  that  of  God's  eternal 
spirit.    Accordingly,  he  who  presents  that  truth,  must  have 
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power  with  God  as  well  as  power  with  his  fellow-man  to  whom 
he  presents  it. 

The  sentiment  is  more  or  less  prevalent,  that  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  the  spiritual  condition  of  unrenewed  little 
children,  and  that  of  unrenewed  adults.  Doubtless  the  former 
are  more  accessible,  more  easily  moved  by  statements  of  Bible 
truths  than  are  the  latter.  Their  constitutional  susceptibili- 
ties are  more  keen  ;  their  intellectual  acquaintance  with  error 
and  evil  comparatively  slight ;  their  habits  of  sin  less  fixed  and 
persistent;  but  these  things  do  not  touch  the  undeniable  and 
awful  fact  of  their  native  hereditary  depravity ;  which,  while  it 
may  not  be  as  active,  is  none  the  less  existent  and  total,  than 
in  the  most  hardened  sinner.  Little  children  have  the  same 
indispensable  need  of  the  "exceeding  greatness  of  God's 
power "  for  renewal  and  salvation  as  adults.  A  new  crea- 
tion in  Christ  Jesus  is  the  essential  prerequisite  in  all  instances 
whatsoever  of  human  salvation.  The  Sabbath-school  instruc- 
tor should  understand  and  profoundly  feel  this ;  else  he  will 
in  all  likelihood  fail  of  the  result  which  he  seeks,  because 
he  does  not  direct  his  efforts  to  the  right  object,  to  his  only 
efficient  Helper. 

The  idea  of  "conversion  '  when  most  prominent  in  the 
mind- of  the  teacher,  takes  him  to  the  child,  to  his  intellect, 
his  heart,  his  will.  The  idea  of  "  regeneration  "  when  most 
prominent,  takes  the  teacher  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  his  sove- 
reign agency,  to  his  almighty  power,  to  his  infinite  love. 
The  first  makes  the  teacher  a  worker  together  with  the  child  ; 
the  second,  makes  him  a  "  worker  together  with  God,"  And, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  Divine  influence  is  primary,  and  must  be 
exerted  in  order  to  the  right  mental  and  moral  action  of  the 
child. 

With  such  a  view  of  the  work  of  saving  the  souls  of  men, 
particularly  of  children,  how  solemn,  how  fearfully  responsi- 
ble is  the  office  of  a  teacher  in  the  Sabbath-school  I  Who  is 
sufficient  for  these  things?  What  a  ftiendship,  what  a  sacred 
familiarity  with  the  Holy  Spirit  are  requisite?  What  an 
acquaintance  with  the  methods,  and  conditions,  and  circum- 
stances of  his  gracious  operations  is  needed.  What  a  pro- 
found sense  of  dependence  on  his  august  presence.     His  holy 
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will  must  be  felt ;  for  lie  dispenseB  his  gifts  and  graces  accord- 
ing to  his  own  sovereign  pleasure.  '"  The  wind  bloweth  where 
it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not 
tell  whence  it  cometh  or  whither  it  goeth,  so  is  every  one  that 
is  bom  of  the  Spirit."  How  carefully  should  the  teacher 
order  his  steps  before  him  1  What  a  place  of  high  commu- 
nion and  earnest  wrestling  should  his  closet  be  I 

And,  moreover, 'as  the  teacher's  dependence  for  its  salvation 
is  not  upon  the  will  and  resolution  of  the  child,  for  "  it  is  not 
of  him  that  willeth  nor  of  him  that  runneth,"  but  upon  the 
immediate  and  efficient  energy  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  he  him- 
self should  seek  to  become,  in  connection  with  the  divine 
word  he  uses,  a  channel  of  mercy  to  his  listening  children, 
^'  communicating  grace"  as  one  apostle  says,  ^^  to  them  that 
hear  him ;"  or,  as  another  has  it,  "  begetting  them  in  the  gos- 
pel "  unto  life  and  salvation.  Need  we  urge  that  such  a  teach- 
er should  be  a  prepared  channel,  a  sanctified,  humble,  loving 
medium  for  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  K  holy  men  of  old 
were  selected  by  God  as  the  conveyancers  of  the  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  composition  of  the  Bible,  assuredly 
holy  men  should  now  be  selected  by  the  church  as  the  convey- 
ancers of  the  grace  of  renewal  and  sanctification.  God  has 
appointed  not  simply  the  bare  word  as  the  chief  instrumen- 
tality of  the  Spirit's  work,  but  that  word  uttered,  orally  de- 
livered by  Christian  lips  Irom  Christian  hearts.  "  It  has 
pleased  God  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching,"  lay  and  clerical, 
"  to  save  them  that  believe."  The  teacher  should,  therefore, 
himself  be  a  person  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
word  he  utters  should  be  a  living  word,  a  fire  in  his  bones,  a 
word  that  penetrates  and  moves,  illumines  and  constrains  him. 
Then  it  is  most  likely  to  be  a  word  of  power  wrought  into  the 
soul  of  the  hearer  by  the  Divine  Spirit. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  '^  Can  children,  as  such,  be 
converted  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ?"  The  answer  will  be 
found  to  be  various.  Often  grave  doubts  are  suggested;  many 
reserves  are  made.  The  e7Jiphasis,  it  is  true,  is  not  laid  so 
much  on  the  word  can^  on  the  possibility  of  their  conversion, 
as  on  its  unreliability ;  and  the  mind  is  put  into  a  condition 
of  hesitation  and  difficulty  on  the  subject.    This  is  owing, 
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doubtlesB,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  asBOciatioDB  "which  the  word 
conversion  excites.  The  mind  fixes  itself  upon  the  finite  and 
sinful  child,  upon  his  intellectual  and  moral  powers  and  ac- 
tivities ;  and  such  queries  as  these  are  started :  Do  not  the 
requisite  mental  acts  and  exercises  demand  a  degree  of  intel- 
ligence and  moral  balance,  that  little  children  can  scarcely  be 
supposed  to  possess  %  Must  there  not  be,  what  is  called  a 
*'  law  work,"  a  work  of  reproof  and  alarm  and  conviction, 
a  conscious  struggle  against  sin  and  Satan  and  the  world, 
precedent  to  conversion?  And  can  we,  in  the  inexperienced 
and  relatively  unformed  minds  of  little  children,  rely  upon  the 
preliminary  steps  which  lead  to  true  faith  and  repentance  ? 
Thus  the  subject  of  the  salvation  of  children  is  clogged  and 
darkened  by  questions  pertaining  to  mental  and  moral  philoso- 
phy, and  zeal  for,  and  confidence  in,  the  work,  are  greatly 
abated. 

But  when  the  question  of  regeneration  is  raised,  the  mind  is 
otherwise  aflfected.  Another  and  a  totally  different  class  of 
associations  is  awakened,  and  the  answer  is  prompt :  "  Nothing 
is  impossible  with  God :  he  can  make  Christians  out  of  the 
stones  of  the  streets."  The  mind  dares  not  limit  the  power 
of  the  Eternal  Spirit.  We  are  very  ignorant  of  the  mysterious 
mechanism  of  the  human  mind  in  all  its  stages  from  infancy 
to  old  age,  and  we  should  be  exceedingly  careful  how  we 
traverse  the  work  of  its  Creator  upon  its  subtle  substance. 
"  As  thou  knowest  not  what  is  the  way  of  the  Spirit,  nor  hoW 
the  bones  do  grow  in  the  womb  of  her  that  is  with  child,  even 
so  thou  knowest  not  the  works  of  God  who  maketh  all."  The 
degree  and  kind  of  the  understanding  of  truth,  requisite  to  the 
Holy  Spirit's  work  on  a  child  are  beyond  our  ken.  A  single 
seed  of  truth  lodged  in  his  soul  in  infancy,  may  be  made  the 
occasion  and  instrument  of  regeneration.  And  we  do  not 
know  but  that  the  effectual  work  of  the  Spirit  may  antedate, 
in  some  children,  the  intellectual  apprehension  of  any  truth ; 
that  they  may  be  sanctified  from  the  womb,  or  from  baptism, 
and  qualified  by  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Spirit  for  a 
very  early  apprehension  of  the  tniths  of  the  word  of  God.  The 
Lutheran  andBeformed  churches  are  based  upon  this  conception 
of  the  regenerating  eflBcacy  of  the  Spirit  in  little  children. 
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The  covenant-promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is,  "  to  parents  and 
their  children."  And  the  work  of  regeneration  involved  in 
"  the  promise  of  the  Spirit,"  is  the  work  primarily  regarded 
and  believed  in,  by  these  churches.  The  evidences^  the  fruits 
and  manifestations  of  that  work,  in  the  infantile  and  childish 
mind,  subject  as  that  mind  is  to  the  restraints  and  training 
and  religious  habits  of  a  godly  home,  may  be,  must  be  in 
many  cases,  difficult  to  detect  before  their  riper  years  and 
larger  experience  of  sin  and  temptation  and  the  world  ;  but 
the  assumption  of  these  churches,  based  upon  clear  Bible  rev- 
elations, is  that  the  children  of  believers  are  regenerated  and 
savingly  united  to  Christ,  until  the  contrary  is  established  in 
their  subsequent  life ;  and  it  is  expected  that  at  an  early  age 
they  will  be  admitted  to  the  Lord's  table.  The  agency  of  the 
Spirit,  according  to  the  promise,  is  taken  for.granted :  and 
the  children  of  the  church  are  to  be  looked  upon  and  trained 
and  treated  as  renewed  and  united  to  Christ,  till  they  them- 
selves disprove  it,  by  their  own  wilful  rejection  of  the  cove- 
nant in  which  they  were  born,  baptized,  and  blessed.  This,  we 
say,  is  the  underlying  assumption  of  most,  if  not  of  all,  the 
churches  of  the  Protestant  world.* 

And  here  another  inquiry  suggests  itself,  "Will  the  Spirit 
of  God  regenerate  Sabbath-school  children  ?  May  teachers 
depend  on  him  for  this  result,  and  look  for  it  with  confi- 
dence ? 

To  a  very  large  extent,  as  we  have  already  observed,  our 
schools  are  composed  of  children  whose  parents  are  irreligious, 

*  In  the  constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  the  following  language  is 
used  on  this  subject : — I.  Children,  born  within  the  pale  of  the  visible  church,  • 
and  dedicated  to  God  in  baptism,  are  under  the  inspection  and  government  of 
the  church ;  and  are  to  be  taught  to  read,  and  repeat  the  Catechism,  the  Apos- 
tles' Greed,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  They  are  to  be  taught  to  pray,  to  abhor  sin^ 
to  fear  God,  and  to  obey  the  Lord  Jesus  ChrisL  And,  when  they  come  to  years 
of  discretion,  if  they  be  free  from  scandal,  appear  sober  and  steady,  and  to  have 
sufficient  knowledge  to  discern  the  Lord's  body,  they  ought  to  be  informed,  it  is 
their  duty,  and  their  privilege,  to  come  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  IE.  The  years  of 
discretion,  in  young  Christians,  cannot  be  precisely  fixed.  This  must  be  left  to 
the  prudence  of  the  eldership.  The  officers  of  the  church  are  the  judges  of  the 
qualifications  of  those  to  be  admitted  to  sealing  ordinances ;  and  of  the  time 
when  it  is  proper  to  admit  young  Christians  to  them."— J9trecftw7  for  Worship^ 
chap.  ix. 
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who  have  no  personal  connection  with  the  churches.  It  is  of 
these  we  would  particularly  speak.  We  remarked  just  now, 
that  an  acquaintance  with  the  methods  and  conditions  of  the 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  exceedingly  important  to  the 
successful  teacher.  Among  these  we  would  name,  as  one  of 
the  most  signal  and  essential,  that  of  the  existence  and  use  of 
the  means  of  sanctijication,  Begeneration  is  an  instanta- 
neous and  j^nished  product,  when  it  is  effected ;  and  it  is 
ordinarily  wrought  in  view  of  the  subsequent  sanctification  of 
the  individual.  This  is  progressive,  a  work  of  time,  frequently 
of  many  years,  running  through  the  entire  interval  between 
the  regeneration  and  the  death  of  the  person.  In  the  case  of 
the  children  of  believers,  the  appropriate  and  appointed  means 
may  readily  be  found.  But  in  the  case  of  others,  who  consti- 
tute the  great  majority  of  Sabbath-school  classes,  it  is  other- 
wise. The  Bible,  the  family  altar,  the  recognition  of  God  at 
the  table,  the  closet,  religious  conversation  and  instruction,  a 
holy  example,  are  all  wanting ;  and  selfishness,  worldliness, 
and  godlessness,  obtain  and  hold  large  sway  in  the  household, 
and  sometimes  profanity  and  Sabbath  desecration  are  habit- 
ually practised.  The  atmosphere  of  the  family  is  irreligious. 
Is  it  not  self-evident,  that  in  such  cases,  the  work  of  sanctifi- 
cation is,  to  a  fearful  extent,  precluded  ?  There  is  no  doubt, 
that  a  little  child,  brought  up  under  a  home  influence  of  this 
kind,  presents  a  case  exceedingly  trying  to  the  intelligent 
faith  of  a  teacher.  Is  the  early  regeneration  of  such  children 
to  be  expected  % 

In  answering  this  most  pertinent  and  solemn  question,  we 
♦would  briefly  submit  the  following  observations : — 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  providence  of  God  in  the  institu- 
tion and  vast  enlargement  of  the  Sabbath-school,  must  be 
honored.  This  is  one  of  the  most  distinctive  signs  of  the 
times  in  which  we  live.  It  is  a  special  manifestation  of  God's 
love  for  children ;  for  children  outside  of  the  pale  of  the  visible 
church.  This  divine  affection  is  real  and  wonderful.  Wit- 
ness God's  word  in  respect  to  Nineveh,  "  Should  not  I  spare 
Nineveh,  that  great  city,  wherein  are  more  than  six  score 
thousand  persons,  that  cannot  discern  between  their  right  hand 
and  their  left  hand  ?"    And  in  one  day,  that  love  emerges 
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into  activity,  and  permanent  development,  as  never  before  in 
human  history.  The  millions  of  children  that  have  been 
brought  under  the  care  of  the  church,  through  the  Sabbath- 
school,  have  been  so  brought  by  God's  all-wise  providence, 
not  in  judgment,  but  in  mercy  ;  mercy  which  can  be  over- 
borne and  thwarted  only  by  the  infidelity  and  neglect  of  his 
own  professing  people.  The  Lord's  arm  is  not  shortened  that 
it  cannot  save,  nor  his  ear  heavy  that  it  cannot  hear,  but  the 
sins  of  his  people,  their  coldness,  and  prayerlessness,  and  un- 
belief, and  worldliness,  may  clog  and  stop  the  channels  of  his 
mercy-  This  high  responsibility  has  been  put  upon  the 
church,  we  may  reasonably  infer,  not  without  the  proffer  of 
the  needful  supplies  of  divine  influence,  looking  toward  the 
actual  regeneration  and  salvation  of  the  perishing  children. 
This  is  one  all  important  consideration,  which  should  sink 
down  into  our  hearts. 

2.  In  the  next  place,  if  this  end  is  to  be  secured,  it  must  be 
done  within  a  limited  period.  There  is  to  all  men  a  day  of 
grace,  a  space  for  repentance,  a  line  drawn  across  their  path, 
visible  only  to  God's  eye,  beyond  which  there  is  no  hope. 
This  space  is  measured,  not  so  much  by  years  as  by  privileges 
and  opportunities.  If  we  take  little  children  under  our  care> 
and  they  are  not  renewed  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  the  danger  is 
very  great  that  they  will  become  gospel-hardened  at  an  early 
period.  The  habit  of  refusing  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  of 
resisting  and  grieving  the  Holy  Spirit,  formed  during  the 
plastic  period  of  childhood,  grows  rapidly  and  strikes  deep 
into  the  soul.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  often  mentioned  and 
deplored,  that  great  multitudes  of  Sabbath-school  children 
cease  their  connection  with  the  church  when  they  leave  the 
Sabbath-school,  and  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  retain, 
under  Christian  influence,  very  many  of  them,  after  they  have 
opened  into  manhood  and  womanhood.  So  that,  if  they 
are  not  "  bom  again  "  while  in  the  Sabbath-school,  the  likeli- 
hood of  their  subsequent  regeneration  is  immensely  dimin- 
ished. The  processes  of  indwelling  sin  and  Satanic  agency  are 
very  subtle,  very  powerful,  and  urgent.  And  thus  it  would 
appear,  that  the  existence  of  the  Sabbath-school,  while  it  is  a 
signal  token  of  divine  mercy,  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  sign  of 
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the  shortening  of  the  day  of  grace  with  large  numberB  of  onr 
population, 

3.  Assuming  now  God's  willingness  and  readiness  to  renew 
these  children,  as  evidenced  by  his  notable  providence,  and 
assuming  the  solemn  exigency  in  which  they  are  placed  by  the 
simple  fact  of  their  being  in  the  Sabbath-school,  we  remark, 
in  the  third  place,  that  in  order  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
saving  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  them,  there  must  be, 
humanly  speaking,  earnest  and  thorough  consecration  to  the 
salvation  of  each  child,  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  of  the 
church — a  consecration,  hitherto,  in  a  great  measure  unreal- 
ized. If  the  means  of  grace  and  holiness  are  so  largely  with- 
held from  them  at  home,  this  lack  must  be  supplied,  to  the 
utmost  degree  possible,  by  those  who,  in  God's  providence, 
have  their  spiritual  welfare  in  charge.  Especially  should  the 
teacher  seek  to  take  the  place  of  faithless,  godless  parents. 
He  should  be  now  a  father,  now  a  mother  in  Christ  to  their 
children,  a  true  sponsor,  a  real  godfather  and  godmother.  By 
frequent  visitation  at  their  houses ;  by  taking  them  one  by 
one  to  his  own  house  and  praying  with  them,  counselling  and 
instructing  them ;  by  providing  them  with  suitable  Christian 
reading ;  by  writing  letters  to  them  ;  by  a  holy  and  happy  ex- 
ample (and  all  this  from  year  to  year),  he  should  supply  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  to  them,  the  means  of  sanctification.  And 
the  church,  especially  through  her  responsible  officers  pre- 
eminently throngh  its  pastor,  should  continually  do  all  in  her 
power  to  keep  the  pressure  of  eternal  and  divine  things  upon 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  children. .  In  this  way.it  would 
soon  be  found  out  that  God  is  not  willing  that  any  should 
perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance  and  heaven. 
The  writer  has  a  friend,  a  member  now  of  the  Boman  Catho- 
lic Church,  whose  love  for  souls,  and  whose  labors  with  God 
and  with  them  for  their  salvation  furnish  a  lesson  to  us.  On 
a  visit,  paid  her  a  year  or  two  since,  she  took  him  into  her 
place  of  private  prayer.  In  an  inner  closet,  whose  door  she 
opened,  he  noticed  the  photographs  of  nineteen  persons.  He 
asked  her  who  they  were.  She  replied,  they  were  poor  people 
she  was  trying  to  save.  She  visited  them  regularly,  and  in- 
structed them  carefully,  but  her  great  dependence  was  on  God ; 
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and  she  was  accustomed  to  take  these  photographs,  one  hj 
one,  and  put  them  on  a  little  table  she  had  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  and  then,  looking  at  them,  she  would  kneel,  and  name 
their  names,  and  mention  their  wants  and  trials  to  her  Father, 
and  plead  for  mercy  in  their  behalf.  Would  that  we,  Protest- 
ants, rivalled  the  fidelity,  and  earnestness,  and  detemiination 
of  this  Koman  Catholic  ladyl  Would  that  Sabbatli-school 
teachers  and  Christian  churches  were  so  imbued  with  divine 
grace,  were  in  such  deep  and  vital  fellowship  with  the  Iloly 
Spirit,  were  so  heartily  persuaded  of  the  depraved,  lost,  and 
helpless  condition  of  all  children  by  nature,  and  were  so  bent 
on  securing  God's  almighty  power  in  their  behalf,  that  they 
would  make  their  salvation  a  matter  of  deeper  concern  than 
their  own  necessary  food  1  If  the  spirit  of  Jacob,  when  he 
wrestled  with  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  and  said,  "  I  will 
not  let  thee  go,  except  thou  bless  me ;"  if  the  spirit  of  Moses, 
when  he  said,  "  This  people  have  sinned  a  great  sin,  and  have 
made  them  gods  of  gold,  yet,  now,  if  thou  wilt,  forgive  their 
sin,  and,  if  not,  blot  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  the  book  which 
thou  hast  written;"  if  the  spirit  of  Paul,  when  he  wrote,  "I 
could  wish  that  myself  were  accursed  from  Christ  for  ray 
brethren,  my  kinsmen,  according  to  the  flesh;"  if  this  were 
the  spirit  that  possessed  Sabbath-school  teachers,  it  would  con- 
sume their  indolence,  and  worldlines,  and  selfishness,  and  con- 
secrate them  thorough,  hearty,  lifelong  workers  together  with 
God  in  this  sacred  calling.  And  without  this  spirit  in  some 
good  measure,  the  beneficial  effects  now  derived  from  the. in- 
stitution would  scarely  counterbalance,  we  fear,  the  evil  which 
it  seals  upon  the  souls  of  children  by  reason  of  its  marked 
shortcomings. 

If  the  views  we  have  presented  are  just,  it  follows  that  the 
success  of  the  Sabbath-school  cause  depends  upon  a  mighty 
outpouring  of  Divine  influence  upon  teachers  and  scholars. 
And  this  is  our  confidence,  that  as  the  providence  of  God 
has  instituted  the  system,  involving  such  solemn  relations  and 
consequences,  so  the  Spirit  of  God  will  be  given  to  it,  and, 
by  a  Pentecostal  baptism,  teachers  will  be  consecrated  and 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  children  will  be  renewed 
and  fl^ck  to  the  church,  as  the  clouds  and  as  doves  to  their 
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windows.  It  is  the  cause  of  God,  and  he  reigns  sovereign  and 
supreme  over  it ;  and  none  can  stay  the  hand  of  his  love,  nor 
resist  the  energy  of  his  invincible  spirit,  when  the  fountains  of 
the  great  deep  of  the  Divine  compassions  are  broken  up,  and 
the  time,  the  set  time  to  favor  Zion  has  come. 

And  how  evident  it  is  that  no  work  can  be  named  more 
blessed,  and  yet  more  difiBcult,  requiring  more  assiduity  and 
persistent  faithfulness,  than  that  of  a  Sabbath-school  teacher. 
It  is  an  employment  transcending  all  earthly  work,  demand- 
ing supernal  aid,  and  when  properly  performed  throughout 
the  church,  will  speedily  usher  in  the  millennial  glory.  To  en- 
gage in  it  perfunctorily  and  prayerlessly,  without  a  profound 
and  vital  sense  of  dependence  on  the  sovereign  agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  is  not  only  to  sin  against  God,  but  also  to  sin 
most  grievously  and  fatally  against  the  souls  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration in  our  land. 


Art.  III.— The  Life  of  Samuel  Miller,  D.D.,  LL.D.  See- 
ond  Professor  m  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Preshy- 
terian  Church  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  Br  Samuel  Milleb. 
In  two  volumes.  Philadelphia  :  Claxton,  Remsen  &  Haf- 
felfinger. 

TfiEBE  are  two  reasons  why  we  approach  this  biography  with 
much  more  than  ordinary  interest.  One  is  that  the  subject  of 
it  was  one  of  the  commanding  spirits  of  his  day,  one  of  the 
greater  lights  of  our  American  Church.  The  other  is  that, 
though  his  grave  has  been  made  for  nearly  twenty  years,  he 
is  still  embalmed  in  our  grateful  remembrances  for  that  kindly, 
formative,  enduring  influence,  which  rendered  him  to  us,  as 
well  as  many  others,  one  of  the  best  of  benefactors.  In  going 
over  the  leading  events  of  his  life,  and  the  prominent  traits 
of  his  character,  as  they  are  brought  out  in  these  deeply  inter- 
esting volumes, — notwithstanding  we  claim  the  position  ot 
impartial  reviewers, — we  do  not  pledge  ourselves  to  ignore  all 
past  relations,  or  to  forget  that  we  are  writing  about  one 
whose  memory  we  cherish  with  nnmixed  reverence. 

VOL.  XLH. — »o.  I.  8 
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It  is  not  onr  design  to  present  even  an  outline  of  these 
volumes,  as  if  to  diminish,  in  any  degree,  the  importance  of 
giving  them  a  thorongh  perusal,  but  rather,  by  briefly  sketch- 
ing the  life  and  character  they  so  faithfully  represent,  to  in- 
duce our  readers  to  explore  for  themselves  the  source  from 
which  our  material  is  drawn.  We  shall  content  ourselves 
with  just  glancing  at  Dr.  Miller's  eminently  useful  life,  and 
then  endeavoring  to  find  out  the  secret  of  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  good  influ- 
ence which  Dr.  Miller  exerted,  without  viewing  it  in  connec- 
tion with  his  various  relations ;  for  each  relation  was  a  chan- 
nel through  which  that  influence,  in  some  form  or  other, 
flowed  out  upon  the  world. 

First  of  all,  we  may  view  him  as  the  head  of  a  family^  and 
as  a  Christian  gentlerrian.  In  no  condition  can  a  good  man 
be  placed  in  which  his  influence  acts  with  greater  power  than 
in  his  own  home  circle.  Here  he  is  brought  in  contact  with 
immortal  mind  in  its  earliest  development ;  and  has  the 
opportunity  of  lodging  in  the  memory  and  the  heart,  truths 
and  principles  which  may  ultimately  give  complexion  to  the' 
whole  character.  It  is  not  certain,  indeed,  that  his  best 
eflbrts  will  always  prove  successful — for  there  is  sometimes  an 
energy  in  the  proclivities  of  human  corruption  that  no  earthly 
power  is  able  to  control — and  yet  there  is  no  other  sphere  in 
which  his  fidelity  is  more  likely  to  be  crowned  with  the  Divine 
blessing.  Dr.  Miller  was  the  father  of  several  children,  who 
have  lived  at  once  to  honor  their  parentage  and  to  bless  their 
generation.  One  daughter  (the  oldest)  was  married  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Breckenridge,  whose  life  forms  an  important 
part  of  the  history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  her  beau- 
tiful character  is  the  subject  of  a  fitting  and  graceful  memo- 
rial. Another  daughter  (also  deceased)  was  the  wife  of  an 
able  lawyer  in  Princeton, — one  of  the  trustees  of  the  The- 
ological Seminary, — and  was  a  model  in  every  relation  that 
she  sustained.  Yet  another  daughter — thanks  to  a  generous 
Providence — still  lives  ;  and  may  many  years  pass,  before  her 
whole  life  shall  be  a  legitimate  subject  for  review.  Several 
of  the  sons  have  occupied  important  posts  of  public  useful- 
ness, while  one  of  the  two  clergymen  is  the  author  of  these 
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memorial  volumes.  It  was  indeed  through  the  joint  influence 
of  the  parents  that  this  successful  training  was  accomplished 
— they  were  fellow-helpers  in  the  good  work  of  thus  mould- 
ing their  offspring  to  lives  of  honorable  usefulness. 

But  Dr.  Miller's  social  influence  reached  far  beyond  his 
own  domestic  circle — as  a  Christian  gentleman,  mingling 
with  different  classes,  and  occupying  various  fields  of  useful 
activity,  he  made  himself  felt  both  benignly  and  powerfully. 
He  would  be  at  home  as  well  in  the  hovels  of  the  poor  as  the 
dwellings  of  the  rich ;  in  the  vale  of  ignorance  and  obscurity 
as  in  circles  of  intelligence  and  refinement.  With  the  former 
class  he  never  took  on  tKrs  of  superiority,  as  if  to  make  them 
sensible  of  the  distance  between  himself  and  them,  but,  by 
his  kind  words  and  genial  and  accommodating  manner,  en- 
deavored to  breathe  into  their  hearts  the  spirit  of  content- 
ment and  good-wiU.  With  the  latter  he  could  mingle  with 
the  utmost  freedom,  and,  from  his  ample  stores  of  intellectual 
wealth,  could  dispense  thoughts  on  almost  any  subject  to 
which  it  was  a  privilege  to  listen.  Wherever  he  moved,  or 
wherever  he  paused,  his  bland  and  gentle  manner,  and  his 
well-ordered  and  kindly  words,  drew  around  him  friends  who 
felt  it  a  privilege  to  listen  to  his  conversation  and  share  his 
r^ards. 

Passing  from  the  scenes  of  social  life,  in  which  Dr.  Miller 
figured  so  extensively  and  so  brightly,  we  may  view  him  next 
in  the  higher  relation  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  His 
whole  pastoral  life  was  in  connection,  first  with  the  Collegiate 
Presbyterian  churches,  and,  after  the  dissolution,  with  the 
Wall  Street  Church,  New  York.  It  lasted  just  twenty  years 
— ^from  1793  to  1813  ;  and  though  there  were  some  causes  of 
disquietude  operating  in  connection  with  it,  especiaUy  the 
question  of  a  separation  of  the  associated  churches ;  yet  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  it  was  characterized  throughout  by 
great  dignity,  fidelity,  and  success.  Not  only  was  the  congre- 
gation to  which  he  ministered  numerous  and  wealthy,  but  it 
embodied  a  large  amount  of  intellectual  culture  and  social 
and  political  influence ;  and  it  was  no  small  matter,  especially 
for  a  young  man,  to  prepare  sermons  suited  to  such  an  atmos- 
phere.    He  succeeded,  however,  admirably  in  this  diflScult 
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duty ;  and  while  he  failed  not  to  preach  the  whole  counsel  of 
God  plainly  and  earneBtly,  his  discourses  were  framed  with  so 
much  symmetry  and  good  taste  that  the  most  fastidious  hearer 
rarely,  if  ever,  went  away  unsatisfied.  It  is  difficult,  espe- 
cially at  this  late  period,  to  estimate  correctly  the  measure  of 
good  influence  which  his  ministry  exerted ;  but  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  Gospel  preached  with  such  admirable  simplicity 
and  impressiveness,  and  to  such  a  congregation,  and  for  so  long 
a  time,  must  have  produced  the  grandest  results.  Though  he 
was,  by  no  means,  what,  in  modem  phrase,  would  be  called, 
a  sensational  preacher,  yet  he  had  a  reputation  in  the  coun- 
try at  large,  that  attracted  many  strangers  to  his  church ;  and 
all  who  went  with  open  ears  and  hearts  were  sure  to  be  edi- 
fied as  well  as  gratified  by  his  ministrations.  Even  in  New- 
England,  where  he  was  known  much  less  than  in  some  other 
parts  of  the  country,  his  fine  qualities  as  a  preacher  were  often 
spoken  of,  and  well  do  we  remember  that  when  it  was  an- 
nounced, in  the  prospect  of  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Griffin  in 
the  Park  Street  Church,  Boston,  in  1811,  that  Dr.  Miller  was 
expected  to  preach  on  the  occasion,  a  strong  desire  to  hear 
him  was  expressed  by  many  persons,  and  his  ultimately  fail- 
ure to  preach  occasioned  much  disappointment. 

But  it  was  not  merely  as  a  preacher,  but  as  a  pastor,  that 
Dr.  Miller  exhibited  his  rare  qualities  in  connection  with  the 
ministry.  His  intercourse  with  his  people  was  always  genial 
and  affectionate,  and  yet  always  marked  by  that  dignity 
which  constitutes  a  leading  element  of  a  minister's  usefulness. 
His  congregation  were  bound  to  him  by  the  strongest  of  all 
cords — those  of  love ;  and  they  welcomed  him  to  their  houses 
with  an  intensity  of  good-will  and  affection,  that  could  hardly 
have  been  exceeded  if  he  had  been  a  member  of  their  respective 
families.  He  was  at  home  especially  amidst  scenes  of  domes- 
tic sadness,  his  tender  heart  responded  quickly  to  every  ex- 
pression of  grief,  and,  from  a  richly-stored  and  deeply-sancti- 
fied mind,  he  poured  forth  the  wisest  counsel  and  the  richest 
consolation.  He  was  always  forward  to  enlist  his  people  for 
the  relief  of  human  woe,  or  for  the  prevention  of  folly  and 
crime,  or  for  the  encouragement  of  any  enterprise  designed  to 
act  auspiciously  on  the  well-being  of  society.     While  he  recog- 
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nized  his  own  congregation  as  forming  the  immediate  field  of 
his  laliors,  much  of  what  he  did  in  connection  with  them  had 
a  wider  influence,  and  was  instrumental  in  originating  or  sus- 
taining large  plans  of  public  usefulness. 

That  would  be  a  very  inadequate  view  of  Dr.  Miller's  min- 
istry, that  should  not  include  the  great  amount  of  timely  and 
judicious  labor  that  he  performed  in  connection  with  the 
judicatories  of  the  church.  His  influence  in  the  presbytery, 
and  the  synod,  and  on  the  floor  of  the  General  Assembly,  was 
scarcely  exceeded  by  that  of  any  other  man.  His  plans  were 
always  the  result  of  mature  thought,  and  were  generally 
marked  by  great  wisdom  and  moderation.  Sometimes  he  was 
thrown  amidst  scenes  of  excitement  and  collision,  that  ill 
became  those  who  were  legislating  for  the  interests  of  the 
church ;  but  his  presence  was  generally  found  to  be  an  ele- 
ment of  quietude.  Not  that  he  desired  peace  at  the  expense 
of  principle,  or  that  he  was  not  ready  to  stand  up  for  the  right 
against  any  opposition  that  could  be  arrayed  against  him ; 
but  he  was  always  tolerant  of  men's  mistakes  and  infirmities, 
and  never  imputed  wrong  motives  when  the  necessity  was  not 
imposed  upon  him.  Nearly  all  who  were  associated  with  him, 
even  in  the  later  period  of  his  active  ministry,  have  now  passed 
away.  But  we  greatly  mistake  if  the  recollections  of  the  few 
who  survive,  are  not  in  full  harmony  with  our  estimate  of  his 
influence  in  this  department  of  his  official  duty. 

After  a  twenty-years'  ministry  in  New  York,  Dr.  Miller 
entered  on  a  professorship  of  nearly  forty  years  at  Princeton  ; 
and  this  was  undoubtedly  the  crowning  glory  of  his  life.  He 
had  had  an  important  agency  in  establishing  the  Theological 
Seminary,  and  had  not  only  given  his  vote  for  Dr.  Alexander 
as  the  first  professor,  but  had  publicly  urged  his  acceptance  of 
the  appointment.  The  very  next  year  he  was  himself  ap- 
pointed to  the  chair  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Church  Gov- 
ernment ;  and  though  he  shrank  from  the  responsibility  of  the 
office,  and  would,  on  some  accounts,  have  preferred  to  con- 
tinue in  pastoral  life,  yet,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  he  yielded  to 
the  general  wishes  of  the  church,  and  was  inaugurated  as 
professor  on  the  29th  of  September,  1813.  The  discourse 
which  he  delivered  on  the  occasion,  on  the  characters  and 
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opinions  of  some  of  the  more  conspicuous  witnesses  for  the 
Truth  during  the  dark  ages,  he  declined  to  publish,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  hastily  written,  and  that  some  of  its  state- 
ments would  require  to  be  fortified  by  numerous  references 
and  quotations,  which  would  make  too  large  a  draft  upon  his 
time. 

Though  the  number  of  students  that  he  found  in  the  sem- 
inary did  not  much  exceed  a  dozen,  he  lived  to  see  it  increased 
many  fold ;  and  all  the  successive  classes  that  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  his  instruction  were  witnesses  at  once  to  his  ability 
and  fidelity.  His  professorship  was  one  for  wiiich  his  natural 
tastes  and  previous  studies  had  eminently  qualified  him  ;  and 
he  entered  upon  it  with  great  zeal  and  under  the  influence  of 
a  ruling  passion.  Not  only  was  he  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
text-books  used  by  his  classes,  but  he  had  read  and  digested 
kindred  works  in  other  languages,  so  that  the  whole  range  of 
ecclesiastical  history  and  church  government  seemed  perfectly 
familiar  to  him.  His  questions  were  always  simple  and  in- 
telligible, and  suggestive,  never  designed  to  embarrass  or 
bewilder.  His  lectures  were  luminous  exhibitions  of  his  sub- 
ject, full  of  well-digested  thought,  arranged  with  such  graceful 
naturalness  as  to  leave  a  vivid  impression  on  the  memory. 
There  may  have  been  some  who  thought  they  were  sometimes 
deficient  in  vigorous  earnestness;  but  we  are  sure  that  we 
speak  for  much  the  larger  number  when  we  say  that,  in  respect 
to  both  thought  and  expression,  they  were  admirably  adapted 
to  the  purpose  they  were  designed  to  answer. 

But  it  was  not  merely  as  a  teacher  and  lecturer  that  Dr. 
Miller  refiected  high  honor  upon  his  professorship,  but  in  his 
oft-recurring  labors  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  all  his  more  private 
intercourse  with  his  pupils.  His  preaching  was  singularly 
adapted  to  profit  theological  students ;  it  was  clear,  direct, 
logical,  and  full  of  evangelical  truth, — in  short,  each  of  his 
sermons  seemed  to  have  the  force  of  a  lecture  on  the  art  of 
preaching,  while  yet  it  dealt  fairly  and  honestly  with  each 
individual's  heart  and  conscience.  In  his  meetings  with  the 
students  on  the  afternoon  of  the  Sabbath,  he  delivered  himself 
with  perfect  freedom,  and  yet  with  great  impressiveness  ;  and 
never  more  than  then  were  they  brought  to  realize  the  dignity 
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and  solemnity  of  the  work  to  which  they  were  destined.  In 
his  occasional  meetings  with  them  in  private — in  his  own 
house  or  elsewhere — he  always  made  them  feel  that  they  were 
in  the  presence  of  a  friend,  and  often,  by  some  wise  counsel 
or  some  timely  suggestion,  left  an  enduring  impression  in 
favor  of  truth  or  right 

Such  in  general  was  the  character  of  Dr.  Miller's  professor- 
ship. And  now  when  we  consider  the  length  of  the  period 
through  which  it  extended,  and  the  great  number — ^amounting 
to  more  than  seventeen  hundred — who  were  brought  under 
its  direct  influence,  and  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  they  have 
been  scattered  through  every  portion  of  our  land  as  represen- 
tatives of  the  seminary  at  which  they  have  been  trained,  can 
we  doubt  that  Dr.  Miller  lived  pre-eminently  for  the  benefit 
of  his  country  and  the  world.  Are  there  not  multitudes  now 
engaged  in  the  ministry,  and  not  a  few  even  in  heathen  lands, 
who  think  reverently  and  gratefully  of  him,  as  one  of  the 
honored  instruments  by  which  they  were  formed  for  their 
high  vocation?  Do  not  the  pulsations  of  his  noble  spirit 
vibrate  to  this  hour  in  many  a  proclamation,  from  other  lipp., 
of  the  words  of  eternal  life  ?  And  as  the  world  grows  old  from 
the  passing  away  of  the  ages,  who  can  doubt  that  the  good 
work  that  he  performed  will  continue  to  develop  itself  in  fresh 
accessions  of  light  and  strength  and  glory  to  that  blessed  cause 
to  which  he  was  so  earnestly  devoted. 

There  is  one  more  relation  in  which  Dr.  Miller  must  be 
considered,  or  we  shall  fail  to  do  justice  to  his  eminently  use- 
ful life — we  mean  that  of  an  author.  The  productions  of  his 
pen  began  to  appear  very  shortly  after  he  became  a  settled 
pastor ;  and  they  came  at  brief  intervals  almost  till  the  close 
of  his  life.  The  versatility  of  his  mind,  and  the  variety  and 
extent  of  his  knowledge,  made  him  at  home  in  almost  every 
field,  whether  literary  or  theological. 

Dr.  Miller's  occasional  sermons  and  addresses  that  were 
given  to  the  public,  through  the  press,  were  not  far  from 
forty — the  first  having  been  delivered  the  very  next  month 
after  he  was  ordained,  and  the  last  a  few  years  before  his 
death.  These  discourses  are  generally  of  a  high  order,  being 
especially  remarkable  for  their  adaptation  to  the  various  oc- 
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casions  that  called  them  forth.  Thej  are  all  so  good,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  determine  which  ai*e  the  best ;  and  yet, 
in  casting  our  eye  over  them,  the  sermons  on  suicide,  the  ser- 
mon at  the  inauguration  of  Dr.  Alexander,  the  sermon  at  the 
ordination  and  installation  of  the  Eev.  William  Kevins,  and 
tlie  sermon  on  the  danger  of  education  in  Eoman  Catholic 
seminaries,  seem  to  us  to  have  done,  perhaps,  the  most  ample 
justice  to  their  respective  themes.  We  exceedingly  doubt 
whether  any  other  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this 
country  has  published  bo  large  a  number  of  occasional  dis- 
courses, all  of  which  have  been  so  worthy  of  enduring  preser- 
vation. 

The  number  of  volumes  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Dr. 
Miller's  pen,  if  our  estimate  be  correct,  is  thirteen.  The  first 
two  are  his  "  Brief  Eetrospect  of  the  Eighteenth  Century," 
published  in  1803.  This  work  discovered  an  amount  of 
laborious  research,  and  of  familiarity  with  the  various  depart- 
ments of  learning,  that  surprised  even  Dr.  Miller's  most  inti- 
mate friends ;  and  the  marvel  was,  that  the  same  man  who 
could  preach  regularly  on  the  Sabbath  in  so  instructive  and 
acceptable  a  manner,  and  who  was  so  constant  and  faithful  in 
the  discharge  of  pastoral  duty,  could  yet  redeem  time  from  his 
manifold  professional  engagements,  to  produce  so  elaborate 
and  attractive  a  work  as  this.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  cele- 
brated John  Dickinson,  President  of  the  State  of  Delaware, 
who  acknowledged  the  honor  in  very  fitting  and  grateful 
terms.  It  was  received  with  great  favor  by  the  more  intelli- 
gent class  of  readers  in  this  country,  and  was  also  published 
in  Great  Britain,  where  also  it  was  met  by  many  warm  ex- 
pressions of  commendation.  Though  many  years  have  passed 
since  it  was  to  be  found  in  any  of  our  bookstores,  it  may  rea- 
sonably be  doubted  whether  there  is  any  work,  treating  of  the 
same  subjects,  and  covering  the  same  period,  that  can  be  read 
with  more  advantage  than  this  "  Retrospect  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century." 

Two  of  Dr.  Miller's  larger  works  were  memoirs ;  the  one 
published  in  1813,  the  other  in  1840 ;  and  both  were  worthy 
alike  of  his  head  and  of  his  heart.  The  former  was  the  me- 
moir of  his  venerable  colleague.  Dr.  Eodgers,  with  whom  he 
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had  been  associated  in  the  pastoral  office  eighteen  years.  As 
Dr.  Eodgers  was  ordained  in  1749,  and,  of  course,  was  among 
the  early  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  record  of 
his  life  involved,  necessarily,  to  some  extent,  the  history  of 
the  body  with  which  he  was  connected  ;  and  we  can  hardly 
imagine  how  this  service  could  have  been  performed  in  a  more 
felicitous  manner.  At  the  same  time,  one  is  constantly  kept 
in  mind  of  the  tenderness  of  the  relation  that  existed  between 
Dr.  Miller  and  his  colleague ;  and,  while  there  is  nothing  in 
the  book  that  savors  of  extravagant  praise,  there  is  every 
thing  to  show  that  it  was  written  under  the  influence  of  a 
grateful  and  reverent  spirit.  The  other  memoir  is  that  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Nisbet,  the  first  president  of  Dickinson  College, — a 
man  who  was  justly  reckoned  among  the  celebrities  of  his 
time.  At  the  time  this  memoir  was  written,  Dr.  Miller  was 
one  of  the  few  men  living  who  had  personal  recollections  of 
Dr.  Nisbet,  that  could  be  rendered  available  in  a  biography ; 
and  it  was  well  that  so  faithful  and  gifted  a  pen  should  have 
been  employed  upon  so  worthy  a  subject.  Not  only  does  the 
volume  contain  a  very  satisfactory  account  of  his  connection 
with  Dickinson  College,  and  of  what  he  did,  and  what  he  was 
in  his  various  relations  during  his  residence  in  this  country, 
but  it  also  traces  his  eventful  history  in  Scotland,  especially 
showing  the  value  of  his  services  in  connection  with  the  in- 
terests of  evangelical  religion.  As  Dr.  Nisbet's  character 
was  strongly  marked,  so  Dr.  Miller's  account  of  him  is  full  of 
simplicity  and  beauty,  and  worthy  to  be  an  enduring  me- 
morial of  one  whom  both  hemispheres  may  well  consider  it  a 
privilege  to  honor. 

Several  of  Dr.  Miller's  publications,  and  those,  too,  which 
had  the  widest  circulation,  were  of  a  decidedly  controversial 
character.  In  1807  he  published  his  letters  on  the  "  Consti- 
tution and  Order  of  the  Christian  Ministry  ; "  and,  two  years 
later,  published  another  work  on  the  same  subject  in  reply  to 
strictures  from  sevei*al  Episcopal  clergymen,,  which  the  pre- 
ceding work  had  called  fortL  In  October,  1820,  he  preached 
a  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  William  Nevins,  as 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Baltimore,  in  which 
were  some  very  plain   utterances  concerning  Unitarian  ism. 
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The  sermon  was  noticed  in  the  Unitarian  Miscellany^  a  peri- 
odical then  published  in  Baltimore,  with  marked  disapproba- 
tion ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Miller's 
writing  a  series  of  "Lettere  on  Unitarianism,"  making  au 
octavo  volnme  of  upward  of  three  hundred  pages.  In  1840  he 
published  a  volume,  entitled  "  The  Primitive  and  Apostolical 
Order  of  the  Church  of  Christ  Vindicated,"  containing  a  some- 
what elaborate  view  of  the  claims  of  Presby terianism  and  the 
objections  to  Episcopacy.  Several  other  of  his  works,  espe- 
cially his  '^  Essay  on  the  Office  of  Ruling  Elder,"  and  his  "  Ser- 
mons on  Baptism,"  have  more  or  less  of  a  controversial  bear- 
ing. While  Dr.  Miller's  natural  gentleness  of  spirit  and  love 
of  peace  disinclined  him  to  controversy,  his  clear  and  compre- 
hensive mind,  his  freedom  from  prejudice  and  love  of  the 
truth,  eminently  qualified  him  for  it ;  and  hence  he  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  our  best  authorities  in  that  department  of 
theological  literature.  While  his  aim  was  to  confound  his 
adversary  by  unanswerable  arguments,  and  to  bring  out 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth  in  the  light  of  noonday,  he 
never  sought  aid  from  vague  insinuations  or  bitter  invective ; 
never  forgot  his  own  personal  dignity  even  in  the  closest  con- 
flict in  which  he  could  be  engaged.  It  is  within  our  distinct 
recollection  that  an  individual  who  had  held  for  some  time 
the  relation  of  a  vigorous  opponent  to  him  in  a  theological 
controversy,  assured  us  that  he  was  deeply  impressed  by  his 
uniformly  fair  and  gentlemanly  bearing,  and  that,  much  as 
he  differed  from  him,  he  could  not  but  regard  him  with  the 
highest  respect. 

Several  other  of  Dr.  Miller's  works  deserve  special  notice, 
both  for  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate,  and  the  able  and 
interesting  manner  in  which  the  subjects  are  treated.  In 
1827  he  published  a  series  of  "Letters  on  Clerical  Manners 
and  Habits,  addressed  to  a  student  of  the  Theological  Sem- 
inary at  Princeton,"  which  have  passed  through  several  edi- 
tions, and  which  deserve  to  pass  through  many  more.  These 
letters  convey  a  most  accurate  impression  of  the  writer's  own 
character ;  and  none  who  read  tJiein  and  knew  him^  will  need 
to  look  at  the  title-page  to  settle  the  question  of  authorship. 
We  have  heard  it  objected  that  some  of  the  rules  are  too 
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minute,  and  therefore  unnecessary ;  but  that  thej  are  not 
unnecessarj  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  are  very  often 
violated,  and  that  at  the  expense  of  lowering  ministerial  char- 
acter and  influenca  In  1843  Dr.  Miller  published  another 
small  volume,  containing  ^'  Letters  from  a  Father  to  his  Sons 
in  College ; "  and  these  again  are  adapted  in  the  most  felicitous 
manner  to  the  end  for  which  they  are  designed.  They  in- 
clude every  subject  that  a  college  student  has  occasion  to  con- 
sider ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  the  work  could  be  introduced 
as  a  manual  in  all  our  higher  institutions  of  learning.  In 
1848  he  published  a  work  entitled  "Thoughts  on  Public 
Prayer," — the  last,  we  believe,  that  came  from  his  pen ;  and 
we  know  of  nothing  better  fitted  to  aid  and  encourage  the 
spirit  of  devotion  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  render  the  exercise 
edifying- and  profitable  on  the  other. 

There  are  some  other  of  Dr.  Miller's  works  to  which  we 
might  refer  as  evidence  of  the  high  place  which  he  attained 
in  the  ranks  of  authorship,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show 
that  he  was  among  the  most  accomplished  and  most  voluminous 
writers  of  his  day.  Considering  the  great  number  and  vari- 
ety of  his  productions — literary,  theological,  controversial, 
practical,  and  devotional ;  considering  that  nearly  all  of  them 
have  passed  to  a  second  or  third  edition,  and  have  been  re- 
ceived with  great  favor  in  every  part  of  our  country,  while 
some  have  attracted  much  attention  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic;  and  finally,  considering  that  they  are  still,  and  are 
likely  to  be  for  generations  to  come,  the  channels  of  a  benign 
influence  to  the  church ;  can  we  doubt  that  here  was  one  of 
the  elements  of  his  greatest  power ;  that  though  he  might  have 
been  a  great  and  good  and  eminently  useful  man,  if  he  had 
never  been  known  as  an  author,  yet  that,  but  for  this,  he 
could  have  not  lived  as  he  has  done,  and  now  does,  in  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  multitudes  who  never  saw  him. 

After  having  thus  glanced  at  Dr.  Miller's  life,  and  traced 
some  of  its  results  in  the  different  departments  of  active  use- 
fulness, it  is  natural  that  we  should  contemplate  what  he  did 
in  connection  with  the  higher  power  by  which  his  character 
was  formed,  and  his  destiny  controlled. 

Dr.  Miller  possessed,  originally,  admirable  qualities  that 
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constituted  the  foundation  of  hi8  eminently  attractive  charac- 
ter. With  a  finely-proportioned  form,  he  had  a  countenance 
full  of  generosity,  manliness,  and  intelligence  ;  and  though  he 
could  not  be  said  to  have  an  unusually  vigorous  physical  con- 
stitution, his  health  was  generally  adequate  to  the  arduous 
duties  devolved  upon  him.  His  countenance  was  indicative 
of  great  purity  and  nobility  of  character ;  and  his  manners, 
though  cultivated  possibly  at  a  slight  expense  of  naturalness, 
were  uncommonly  bland  and  graceful.  His  intellect  was  nat- 
urally clear,  comprehensive,  and  symmetrical.  His  taste  was 
so  perfect  as  to  set  criticism  at  defiance,  insomuch,  that  in 
reading  his  published  works,  one  rarely  meets  with  an  expres- 
sion that  admits  of  being  essentially  improved.  Well  do  we 
remember  to  have  heard  an  eminent  scholar  and  author,  who 
had  been  brought  into  sharp  antagonism  with  Dr.  Miller,  say 
that  he  hardly  knew  a  writer  in  the  English  language,  who  he 
thought  equalled  him  in  a  tine  and  classical  style.  And  his 
intellect,  we  may  safely  say,  though  richly  endowed,  was  no 
better  than  his  heart — ^lie  was  naturally  genial,  gentle,  and 
sincere;  incapable  alike  of  double  dealing  and  of  needless 
severity.  We  remember  instances  in  which  some  of  his 
expressions  of  dislike  were  characterized  by  great  intensity ; 
but  there  was  usually  a  reason  for  it  in  the  circumstances  that 
called  them  forth.  And  we  remember  many  other  occasions, 
on  which  his  native  kindliness  of  spirit  found  an  apology  for 
mistakes,  or  delinquencies,  which  a  different  temperament  would 
have  met  with  severe  reprehension. 

So  also  the  hand  of  God  was  strikingly  manifest  in  the 
ordering  of  Dr.  Miller's  lot.  His  grandfather,  John  Miller, 
emigrated  from  Scotland,  and  settled  in  Boston,  in  the  very 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  and  was  a'  well-educated  and 
highly-respectable  man.  His  father,  John  Miller,  was  a  native 
of  Boston,  where  he  received  his  early  training,  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Old  South  Church,  studied  for  the  ministry,  and 
finally  wajs  ordained  with  a  view  to  his  becoming  the  pastor  of 
two  associated  churches  in  Delaware.  He  was  a  man  ot 
excellent  talents,  of  liberal  culture,  and  of  great  devotedness 
to  his  work.  He  was  married  to  a  Miss  Millington,  a  lady  of 
superior  education,  of  great  personal  attractions,  and  of  de- 
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voted  piety.  Trained  under  such  a  parental  influence,  it  waB 
to  be  expected  that  the  8on,  cBpecially  considering  the  original 
qualities  of  his  mind  and  heart,  should  early  develop  the 
germ  of  a  noble  character.  His  first  eighteen  years  were 
spent  under  the  paternal  roof,  and  his  preparation  for  college 
was  all  made  under  the  direction  of  his  father.  In  1788,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  senior  class  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  having  already  gone  through  the  studies  of  the 
l)revious  years.  Here  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  influ- 
ences, social,  intellectual,  and  religious,  that  were  eminently 
favorable  to  the  development  and  culture  of  his  naturally  fine 
qualities.  He  graduated  in  1789,  with  the  highest  honor  in 
his  class,  in  token  of  which  it  devolved  on  him  to  deliver  the 
salutatory  oration.  It  was  during  his  college  life  that  he  first 
became  acquainted  with  the  Rev.  (afterward,  Dr.)  Ashbel 
Green,  of  Philadelphia,  with  whom  he  continued  on  terms  of 
great  intimacy  until  the  close  of  Dr.  Green's  life.  Among 
his  instructors,  the  provost  of  the  university,  Rev.  Dr.  Ewing, 
with  whom  he  afterward  became  connected  by  marriage,  seems 
to  have  letl  upon  him  the  most  enduring  impression.  He 
prosecuted  his  theological  studies  at  Carlisle,  under  the  learn- 
ed, and  justly  celebrated,  Dr.  Nisbet ;  and  the  acquaintance 
thus  commenced  he  recognized  as  an  enduring  source  of  grati- 
fication and  improvement.  In  due  time  he  became  one  of  the 
pastors  of  the  Collegiate  Presbyterian  churches  in  New  York  ; 
and  though  he  was  called,  in  1799,  to  the  First  Church  in 
Philadelphia,  he  preferred  to  remain  with  his  first  charge,  and 
did  remain  with  them  until  his  removal  to  Princeton,  in  1813. 
By  his  settlement  in  the  ministry  he  was  placed  in  circum- 
stances most  favorable  to  his  improvement  and  usefulness. 
His  associates  in  the  pastoral  charge  were  men  of  commanding 
powers  and  far-reaching  influence,  while  there  were  ministers 
outside  of  his  own  denomination,  with  whom  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  familiar  intercourse,  who  were  justly  reckoned  among 
the  lights  of  their  day.  Indeed  it  were  hardly  possible  that 
his  lot  should  have  been  cast  in  any  other  clerical  circle  in 
which  he  could  have  had  better  opportunities  for  communi- 
cating a  fresh  impulse  to  great  minds,  or  coming  under  their 
quickening  powers.    And  then,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
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the  people  to  whom  he  ministered,  were  many  of  them,  not 
only  of  the  highest  standing  in  society,  but  distinguished  for 
their  intellectual  culture,  thus  presenting  to  him  a  powerful 
motive  for  the  faithful  improvement  of  his  faculties,  and  the 
utmost  diligence  in  his  work.  During  the  whole  period  of  his 
ministry,  and  indeed,  throughout  the  residue  of  his  life,  many 
of  his  most  intimate  friends  occupied  some  of  the  highest 
places  of  public  usefulness ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  in 
many  cases  at  least,  he  and  they  were  fellow-helpers  in  the 
great  cause  of  human  improvement 

Dr.  Miller's  mamage  proved  an  important  auxiliary  to 
almost  every  good  work  in  which  he  engaged.  Mrs.  Miller 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Jonathan  Dickinson  Sergeant, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyera  of  his  day,  and  a  member  of 
the  Continental  Congress;  and  this  connection  brought  her 
husband  into  intimate  relations  with  the  whole  circle  to  which 
she  belonged.  She  was  herself  a  lady  of  remarkable  powers, 
of  the  highest  culture,  and  of  deep  reverence  for  religion, 
though  it  was  not  till  some  time  after  her  marriage  that  she 
ventured  to  hope  that  she  was  the  subject  of  a  saving  change, 
and  to  make  a  public  profession  of  her  faith  in  Christ.  From 
that  time  it  was  manifest  to  all  who  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  her  daily  life,  that  her  treasure  was  in  heaven ;  and 
while  her  fine  intellectual  and  moral  character  was  the  subject 
of  universal  admiration,  it  was  impossible  to  resist  the  convic- 
tion, that  her  crowning  attraction  was  her  religion.  Though 
we  cannot  determine  the  exact  measure  of  influence  that  she 
exerted  upon  &er  husband,  we  cannot  doubt  that  not  her  heart 
only,  but  her  hand,  was  in  much  of  the  good  that  he  ac- 
complished. 

Another  event  in  Dr.  Miller's  history,  to  which  he  was  in- 
debted for  a  large  increase  of  his  usefulness,  was  his  being 
appointed  to  a  professorship  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Princeton.  Though  his  influence  as  a  pastor  was  wide  and 
deep,  it  was  doubtless  greatly  exceeded  by  his  influence  as 
professor ;  for  in  the  latter  case  he  was  brought  in  direct  con- 
tact with  the  minds  of  those  who  were  in  a  course  of  training 
for  the  Gospel  ministry ;  and  through  them,  his  sound  instruc- 
tion and  benevolent  activity,  would  tell  on  the  destinies  ol 
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coming  generations.  At  the  same  time  he  became  by  this 
means  a  much  greater  power  in  the  church  at  large;  his 
opinion  on  difficult  questions  was  generally  regarded  as  of 
higher  authority ;  for  every  one  felt  that  he  occupied  a  place, 
to  which  none  but  the  wisest  and  best  could  be  called.  In- 
deed his  office  as  professor  opened  to  him  many  new  channels 
of  Christian  and  ministerial  activity,  and  gave  him  opportu- 
nities for  doing  good  which  were  enjoyed  by  few  of  his  gener- 
ation. 

We  only  add  that  Dr.  Miller  was  favored  with  many  tokens 
of  his  Redeemer's  gracious  presence,  and  thus  rendered  strong 
for  the  arduous  duties  to  which  he  was  called.  His  path 
seems  to  have  shone  brighter  from  the  day  of  his  conversion 
to  the  day  of  his  death.  Mistakes  and  errors,  like  every  other 
good  man,  he  sometimes  committed ;  but  when  he  became 
convinced,  he  was  always  ready  to  confess  and  correct.  He 
seemed  ever  to  be  in  communion  with  the  Lord,  his  strength, 
so  that  when  difficult  duties  devolved  upon  him,  his  courage 
did  not  falter ;  or  when  great  trials  were  in  prospect,  he  could 
gird  himself  to  meet  them  with  calm  submission.  He  had  a 
triumphant  meeting  even  with  the  last  enemy,  knowing  in 
whom  he  had  believed.  Through  his  whole  life,  God  was  his 
helper,  and  hence  he  was  always  ready  to  do  his  Master's  will, 
and  had  the  pleasure  to  see  every  good  work  prospering  in 
his  hands. 

In  the  view  of  Br.  Miller's  life,  and  the  estimate  of  his  char- 
acter, which  we  have  now  given,  our  main  design  has  been  to 
direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  work  in  which  may  be 
found  an  account  of  him  alike  interesting  and  faithful.  And 
we  deem  it  proper,  before  closing  this  sketch,  to  refer  a  little 
more  distinctly  to  some  of  the  prominent  features  of  this 
work,  with  which  its  attractiveness  is  specially  identified. 

And  the  first  that  occurs  to  us  is  the  minuteness  of  its  de- 
tails. It  is  quite  possible  that  some  readers  may  think  that 
this  is  carried  so  far  as  to  be  an  imperfection ;  and  if  it  were 
not  for  the  great  purity  and  elevation  of  the  character  de- 
lineated we  might  think  so  too ;  but  as  it  is,  we  find  little  or 
nothing  in  the  volumes  that  we  could  have  wished  was  not 
there.     On  the  contrary,  there  are  many  things  that  seem  of 
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small  importance  in  themselves,  that  are  yet  full  of  meaning, 
and,  to  a  thoughtful  mind,  they  bring  out  character  far  more 
impressively  than  many  other  things  that  seem  far  more  im- 
posing. We  may  add  that  the  whole  work  is  constructed 
with  great  simplicity  and  naturalness,  so  that  one  in  reading 
it  almost  forgets  that  he  is  not  holding  a  familiar  conversation. 
Another  characteristic  feature  of  the  biography  is  that  it 
covers  a  long  and  deeply-interesting  period.  The  account 
of  the  ancestry  of  both  Dr.  Miller  and  his  wife  takes  us  back 
among  generations  that  have  long  since  passed  away,  and 
includes  in  it  reminiscences  of  many  individuals  of  Revolu- 
tionary and  even  ante-Revolutionary  fame.  But  if  we  limit 
ourselves  to  the  time  in  whicli  he  was  in  the  full  discharge  of 
his  duties  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  as  an  educator  of 
ministers,  we  shall  find  that  it  reaches  through  several  years 
more  than  half  a  century.  And  during  these  years,  the 
Presbyterian  Church  was  more  than  once  in  a  state  of  great 
agitation,  and  once,  at  least,  thoroughly  convulsed;  while 
several  outside  controversies,  at  diflferent  periods,  awakened 
a  deep  and  general  interest.  Of  all  these  polemic  scenes, 
especially  those  with  which  he  was  more  immediately  con- 
nected. Dr.  Miller  has  left  a  faithful  record,  which  is  preserved 
in  these  volumes.  Indeed,  one  cannot  read  them  carefully 
without  becoming  acquainted  with  the  more  important  events 
of  our  history,  especially  the  history  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  during  the  period  to  which  they  relata 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  also,  that  the  work  which  we  are 
reviewing  contains  incidental  notices  of  most  of  the  distin- 
guished clergymen  of  that  day  within  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  of  not  a  few  outside  of  it.  From  many  of  them  there 
are  letters ;  or  else  there  are  facts  stated  illustrative  of  their 
characters;  and  one  can  hardly  help  feeling,  as  he  passes 
along  through  the  work,  that,  in  reading  the  biography  of  a 
single  individual,  he  is  brought  into  communion  with  a  host 
of  illustrious  men,  who,  having  served  their  generation  faith- 
fully have  fallen  asleep.  The  names  of  Doctors  Green,  Griffin, 
Janeway,  Romeyn,  Dwight,  Morse,  and  many  other  noble 
spirits — some  of  a  later  date — are  often  repeated,  and  may  be 
said  to  be  embalmed  in  these  pages. 
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The  last,  and  by  no  means  the  least,  important  characteristic 
of  this  work  that  we  shall  notice,  is  its  signal  impartiality. 
As  a  general  rule  we  regard  it  as  rather  an  unsafe  matter  for 
a  son  to  attempt  the  biography  of  a  distinguished  father ;  and 
most  of  those  who  read  such  a  work  are  prepared  to  make 
many  grains  of  allowance  for  concealment  or  exaggeration. 
But  the  reader  has  nothing  of  this  kind  to  encounter  in  these 
volumes.  There  is  no  attempt  to  make  it  appear  that  Dr. 
Miller  did  not  share  the  ordinary  infirmities  of  humanity; 
nor  the  slightest  indication  of  a  wish  to  attribute  to  him  any 
thing  beyond  his  deserts.  There  may  be  a  difference  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  writer's  estimate  of  particular  acts, 
but  all  must  agree  that  the  work  gives  no  evidence  of  filial 
partiality. 

We  rejoice  that  so  worthy  a  monument  should  have  been 
erected  to  the  memory  of  such  a  man.  We  are  sure  that 
there  are  those  scattered  all  over  the  church  who  honor  him  as 
a  friend  and  a  father,  and  to  whom  these  volumes  will  come 
as  a  most  grateful  offering.  Let  the  work  live  through  suc- 
cessive generations,  not  only  to  honor  the  memory  of  its  sub- 
ject, but  to  open  fresh  channels  of  blessing  through  the  re- 
membrance of  his  eminently  useful  life. 


Abt.  IV. — A  Fragment.     What  the   Greeks  thought  of  th4 
Religion  of  the  Jewe» 

The  following  extract  from  the  Moralia  of  Plutarch  is  from 
the  vei-sion  of  the  learned  Abb6  Ricard,  who  devoted  forty 
years  of  his  life  to  the  study  and  translation  of  that  author. 

The  Romans  and  Greeks  appear  alike  to  have  held  the 
Jews  in  detestation,— whether  from  their  turbulent  and  fero* 
cious  character,  or  from  traditions  respecting  them,  handed 
down  by  the  Egyptian  Priesthood,— -perhaps  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  say.  Doubtless  much  of  the  cruel  persecution  of  the 
earlier  Christians  is  to  be  attributed  to  their  identification 
VOL,  xxn. — NO.  I.  4 
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with  the  Jewish  race.  Singular  indeed  is  it,  that  this  nation, 
to  whom  alone  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  had  been  im- 
parted in  all  its  grandeur,  should  have  been  looked  down  upon 
by  the  rest  of  the  Imman  family ;  across  whose  Pagan  dark- 
ness the  divine  light  had  been  permitted  to  flash  at  intervals 
only,  like  the  sudden,  crinkling  lighting  in  the  tempest ;  for 
such  must  we  view  the  elevated  ideas  of  the  Deity  occasionally 
emanating  from  the  master  spirits  of  the  human  race, — ^from 
Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Plato,  Plutarch,  and  other  philosophic 
minds. 

Plutarch  was  bom  a.  d.  50  or  70,  within  a  few  years  of 
the  crucifixion  of  the  Saviour,  being  contemporary  with  St, 
John  the  Evangelist.  It  is  sad  to  think,  that  one  so  virtuous 
and  learned,  should  not  have  had  the  privilege  of  hearing,  and 
reflecting  upon,  the  simple  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ.  When 
intellect  like  his  was  thus  smothered  in  the  mists  of  Paganism, 
how  deep  must  have  been  the  darkness  of  the  masses,  through 
which  the  Christian  revelation  was  destined  to  pierce. 

.  .  .  When  Lamprias  had  finished,  Callistratus  said,  to  the 
other  guests,  "  What  do  you  think  of  the  reproaches  which 
Lamprias  makes  of  the  Jews ;  that  they  abstain  from  the  flesh 
of  the  hog,  of  which,  of  all  nations,  they  should  be  the  first  to 
make  use  ? " 

"  They  merit  indeed  this  reproach,"  replied  Polycratues ; 
"  but  I  am  uncertain,  whether  it  is  from  reverence  or  horror 
of  the  hog,  that  they  abstain  from  eating  its  flesh.  What 
they  themselves  say,  bears  the  air  of  fable,  unless,  indeed, 
they  entertain  secret  reasons  which  they  are  unwilling  to 
divulge." 

"  For  myself,"  said  Callistratus,  "  I  believe  that  the  hog 
is  honored  by  this  nation.  It  is  objected  that  it  is  dirty 
and  hideous ;  but  I  do  not  see  in  what  it  is  more  deformed 
and  disgusting  than  the  beetle,  the  griffin,  the  crocodile,  or 
the  cat;  each  of  which  has  worshipper,  among  the  Egyp- 
tian priests,  and  which  pass  for  wholesome  animals.  The 
Egyptians  reverence  the  hog,  also,  out  of  gratitude;  for  it  is 
said,  that  this  animal  first  taught  them  the  art  of  agricul- 
ture, and  that  the   rooting  with  his  snout  gave  them  the  idea 
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of  the  ploufijlishare ;  the  name  of  which  instrument  13  derived 
from  it.  The  inhabitants  of  the  lower  part  of  Egypt  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  use  of  the  plough.  When  the  Nile 
retires  from  their  fields,  they  sow  their  seed  broadcast  on  the 
alluvial  deposit,  left  by  its  recession,  subsequently  tuniiug  in 
the  hogs,  who,  digging  with  their  feet,  and  rooting  with  their 
snouts,  soon  upheave  the  earth  and  thus  bury  the  seed  to  its 
proper  depth.  It  is  not  surprising  then,  that  there  are  peo- 
ples who,  for  this  reason,  abstain  from  using  the  flesh  of  the 
Log,  since  we  see,  with  the  Barbarians,  other  animals  receive 
the  highest  honors  from  trivial  and  often  ridiculous  causes. 
It  is  said,  for  example,  that  the  Egyptians  have  deified  the 
Musaraigne  on  account  of  its  blindness ;  because  they  deem 
darkness  more  ancient  than  light.  They  also  consecrate  the 
lion  to  the  sun,  because,  that  of  all  the  quadrupeds  with 
crooked  talons,  its  young  alone  are  born  with  their  eyes  open ; 
that  it  sleeps  but  little,  and  that  its  eyes  shine  during  sleep. 
They  ornament  the  spouts  of  their  fountains  with  lions' 
heads,  because  the  Nile  inundates  their  fields  when  the  sun  is 
in  the  sign  of  the  lion.  They  also  assert  that  the  ibis,  wlieu 
it  is  born,  weighs  two  drachms,  exactly  the  weight  of  the 
heart  of  an  infant  when  it  first  sees  the  light,  and  that  the 
spread  of  its  feet  forms  with  its  beak  an  equilateral  triangle. 
Wherefore,  then,  should  the  Egyptians  be  censured  for  these 
ideas  as  ridiculous,  since  the  Pythagoreans  themselves  wor- 
ship, it  is  said,  a  white  cock,  and  among  fishes  abstain  par- 
ticularly from  the  surmullet  and  the  ortie  de  mer ;  and  the 
Magi,  disciples  of  Zoroaster,  honor  with  especial  reverence 
the  ground  hedgehog,  while  they  detest  water-rats;  regarding 
the  man  that  kills  the  greatest  number  of  them  as  the  happiest 
of  mortals,  and  especially  favored  of  the  Gods.  I  think  that 
if  the  Jews  really  held  the  hog  in  horror,  they  would  kill  it 
as  the  Magi  do  the  water-rats,  but  they  are  alike  prohibited 
from  killing  or  eating  it.  Perhaps  in  the  same  manner  that 
they  reverence  the  ass  from  its  discovering  to  them  a  source  of 
water  in  a  time  of  extreme  drought,  they  revere  the  hog  from 
its  teaching  them  the  culture  of  the  earth.  Is  it  to  be  assumed 
that  they  abstain  from  eating  the  fiesh  of  the  hare,  because  it 
is  a  dirty  and  impure  animal  ?" 
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"  It  is  not  for  that,"  said  Lamprias ;  "  but  it  is  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  ass,  of  animals,  the  one  they  most  rever- 
ence ;  for  though  these  animals  differ  in  size  and  quickness, 
on  the  other  hand  they  are  of  the  same  color,  have  long  cars 
and  shining  eyes,  and  resemble  each  other  in  other  respects,  so 
that  there  are  none,  great  or  small,  which  are  so  alike  as  the 
ass  and  the  hare.  Perhaps,  also,  with  the  Egyptians,  who  attrib- 
ute a  mysterious  signification  to  the  qualities  of  animals,  the 
Jews  recognize  something  divine  in  the  activity  of  the  hare 
and  the  acuteness  of  its  natural  senses.  Its  sight  is  so  keen 
that  it  sleeps  with  its  eyes  open  ;  and  sense  of  hearing  so  deli- 
cate, that  the  Egyptians  make  use  of  the  figure  of  its  ear  in 
their  hieroglyphics,  as  the  emblem  of  the  sense  of  hearing. 
As  for  the  Jews,  I  think  that  they  abstain  from  the  flesh  of 
the  hog  from  fear  of  disease,  for  there  are  no  maladies  the 
Barbarians  so  much  dread  as  the  leprosy  and  the  mange ; 
believing,  as  they  do,  that  these  diseases  end  finally  in  the 
entire  destruction  of  their  victims.  The  hog,  as  we  see,  has, 
nearly  always,  parts  of  its  body  marked  with  white  and  leprous 
spots,  and  these  eruptions  appear  to  be  the  result  of  interior 
corruption.  The  filth  in  which  it  lives  must  give  an  additional 
bad  quality  to  the  flesh,  for  there  is  no  animal  tvhich  so 
delights  to  wallow  in  filth  and  ordure,  with  the  exception  of 
those  which  are  born  and  exist  in  it.  It  is  also  said  that  the 
eyes  of  the  hog  are  so  fixed  on  the  earth  that  he  can  see 
nothing  above  him,  nor  look  upon  the  heavens,  unless  he  is 
turned  on  his  back  ;  his  eyes  then  take  a  direction  contrary  to 
their  natural  position,  and  though  at  first  very  noisy,  when  he 
is  thus  reversed,  he  soon  becomes  silent  and  tranquil,  aston- 
ished either  at  the  sight  of  heaven,  to  which  he  is  unaccus- 
tomed, or  in  terror  at  seeing  it.  If  it  were  necessary,  fabulous 
traditions  might  be  cited.  Adonis  was  killed,  it  is  said,  by 
a  boar,  and  it  is  thought  that  Adonis  is  identical  with  Bacchus ; 
and  this  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  ceremonies  which  are 
practised  at  the  feasts  of  both  of  these  divinities.  Tliere  are 
those  who  assert  that  Adonis  was  the  favorite  of  Bacchus,  and 
it  is  the  opinion  of  Phanocles,  as  is  proved  in  this  verse: 

'  Bacchus,  in  roaming  o'er  the  fields  of  Cyprus, 
Saw,  and  made  captive,  the  beautiful  Adonis/  " 
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Symraachus,  surprised  at  this  last  allusion,  said :  "  Wliat ! 
Lamprias,  would  you  tolerate  that  the  mysteries  of  the  Jews 
should  be  confounded  with  those  of  the  god  of  our  country  ! 
or,  is  it  indeed  probable,  that  this  God  may  be  identical  with 
that  of  the  Jews?" 

**  Permit  Lamprias,"  interrupted  Meragenus ;  "  I,  who  am 
an  Athenian,  assert  that  he  is  one  and  the  same  God.  Most  of 
the  proofs  which  confirm  it,  can  be  communicated  only  to 
those  who  have  been  initiated  in  the  third,  and  highest,  order 
of  the  mysteries  of  Bacchus,  But  that  which  we  are  not  pro- 
hibited from  revealing  to  friends,  and  particularly  at  the  table 
where  we  are  enjoying  the  gifts  of  this  God,  if  you  so  desire,  I 
am  ready  to  impart." 

The  guests  all  urging  him  warmly,  he  resumed  :  **First,'' 
said  he,  "  the  greatest  and  most  solemn  of  their  feasts  is  cele- 
brated at  a  time,  and  in  a  manner,  which  proves  its  analogy 
with  those  of  Bacchus.  They  give  to  it  the  name  of  th^fast^ 
and  solemnize  it  in  the  height  of  the  vintage,  covering  their 
tables  with  all  kinds  of  fruits,  and  during  the  time  that  it  lasts, 
living  under  tents  constructed  mainly  of  palm  branches  and 
ivy  interlaced  ;  and  tli'e  first  day  of  this  solemnity  they  call 
the  feast  of  the  Tabernacles.  A  few  days  after,  they  celebrate 
another,  the  connection  of  which,  with  those  of  Bacchus,  is  no 
longer  even  enigmatical,  but  formally  consecrated  to  this 
God.  It  is  called  the  feast  of  the  Crateraphorie  and  the 
Thyrsopkorie  (the  cups  and  the  thyrsies).  In  it  they  bear  in 
their  hands  branches  of  palms  or  thyrses,  with  which  they 
enter  into  their  Temple.  What  they  do  there,  we  are  ignorant 
of;  but  it  is  probable  they  celebrate  some  Bacchanal ;  for  they 
make  use,  to  invoke  their  God,  of  little  trumpets,  similar  to 
those  which  the  Greeks  employ  in  the  feast  of  Bacchus ;  other 
priests  play  on  harps,  and  are  called  ZeviteSj  either  from  the 
name  ZysiibSj  or  more  probably  that  of  Evius,  two  surnames 
of  Bacchus.  Neither  is  the  celebration  of  the  Sabbath  as  it 
appears  to  me  foreign  to  Bacchus.  Even  now,  in  many  parts 
of  Greece  they  give  the  name  of  Sabbes  to  the  initiates 
of  Bacchus,  who,  in  their  mysterious  ceremonies,  pronounce 
this  word.  The  oration  of  Demosthenes  on  the  crown,  and 
Menander,  furnish  proofs  of  this  fact.     It  appears  also  proba- 
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ble  that  it  is  from  this  name  that  there  has  been  formed  that 
of  Sabhatj  and  that  it  indicates  that  species  of  furor  or  enthu- 
siasm^with  which  those  who  celebrate  the  mysteries  of  Bac- 
chus are  inspired.  '  What  confirms  this  conjecture  as  to  the 
worsliip  which  they  render  to  Bacchus  Sdbbasien  is,  that  on 
the  day  of  the  feast  they  urge  each  other  to  drink  to  intoxica- 
tion, and  if  any  by  grave  motives  are  prevented  from  becom- 
ing inebriated,  they  are  at  least  compelled  to  drink  their 
wine  pure.  To  these  proofs  can  be  added  others  of  still 
greater  force.  For  instance,  those  derived  from  the  costume 
of  the  high  priest ;  who,  on  days  of  solemnity,  wears  a  mitre 
on  his  head,  and  is  clothed  in  a  tunic,  made  from  the  skin  of 
the  stag,  trimmed  with  gold,  with  a  training  robe  hanging 
from  his  shoulders ;  his  feet  clad  with  laced  buskins.  Below 
and  around  the  bottom  of  the  robe  are  attached  little  bells, 
which  cause  as  he  walks,  the  same  sounds  that  we  bear  in  the 
nocturnal  mysteries  of  Bacchns,  and  from  which  reason  they 
are  called  the  nurses  of  this  god.  Still  another  proof,  is  the 
thyrses  and  the  tambourines,  which  are  seen  engraved  on  the 
walls  of  their  temple.  All  this  can  have  relation  to  no  other 
god  than  Bacchus.  The  Jews  do  not  employ  honey  in  their 
sacrifices,  because,  mixed  with  wine  it  spoils  it.  Before  the 
art  of  cultivating  the  vine  was  understood,  honey  was  made 
use  of,  both  as  a  drink  and  in  the  libations  to  the  Gods.  Even 
now,  the  Barbarians  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  use  of 
wine,  make  a  drink  composed  of  honey,  the  insipidity  of 
which  they  correct  with  bitter  and  vinous  roots. 

The  Greeks  themselves  render  sacrifices  to  Sohrieiy^  in  which 
they  oifer  honey ;  because  its  qualities  are  antagonistic  to  those 
of  wine.  Another,  and  very  strong  proof  of  the  worship  they 
render  to  Bacchus,  is  that  the  greatest  and  most  ignominious 
punishment  that  they  can  inflict,  is  to  deprive  the  criminals 
from  the  use  of  wine  during  a  certain  time  prescribed  by  the 

judge.     Those  who  are  thus  punished" 

[The  rest  of  the  book  is  lost.] 
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Art.  Y. — T!ie  Reign    of  Law.     By  the  Dukk  of  Argyle. 
Fifth  edition.     Alexander  Shahan.     London  :  1867. 

"We  regard  this  as  a  work  of  decided  interest  and  value. 
The  noble  author  holds  no  mean  place  among  the  philosophi- 
cal thinkers  of  the  day ;  a  position  fairly  won  by  the  acuteness 
of  his  reasoning  powers,  and  the  clearness  and  ability  with 
which  his  views  are  enforced.  Acting  in  the  spirit  of  the 
motto  on  his  escutcheon,  ^^vix  ea  nostra  voeo^^^  and  determined 
to  win  an  honorable  fame  which  should  be  all  his  own,  he 
early  entered,  as  an  author,  those  lists  in  which  fortune,  rank, 
and  illustrious  ancestry  avail  nothing,  but  success  must  de- 
pend on  personal  merit  alone.  There  is  a  manliness  in  such 
a  course  which  naturally  enlists  the  sympathies  and  good 
wishes  of  the  public,  and  secures  their  congratulations  on  his 
well-earned  reputation. 

The  volume  presents  some  of  the  mature  and  revised  opin- 
ions of  its  author,  the  greater  part  of  which  had  already  ap- 
peared as  contributions  to  the  JEdinhurgh  Review  and  other 
British  periodicals  of  high  character.  The  subject,  as  the  title 
imports,  is  the  Reign  of  Law ;  not,  however,  of  human  law,  but 
of  that  which  controls  the  course  of  nature  and  the  operations 
of  the  mind  of  man.  Over  all  this  region  he  thinks  its  empire 
is  absolute,  binding  the  universe,  as  far  as  we  know  it,  in  the 
relation  of  cause  and  eflfcct,  as  in  a  chain  of  necessity  which 
is  never  broken  even  by  the  power  of  the  Deity  himself.  This 
hypothesis  has  always  been  a  favorite  with  those  scientific  men 
who  disclaim  the  authority  of  faith  to  impose  checks  on  the 
speculations  of  reason,  but  has  generally  been  regarded  with 
suspicion  and  dislike  by  orthodox  Christians,  as  scarcely  com- 
patible with  those  intimate  personal  relations  which  religion 
teaches  have  been  established  between  man  and  his  Maker. 
Yet  the  author  is  not  a  sceptic,  but  a  believer  in  revelation, 
and  one  object  of  his  work  is  to  wrest  from  the  practical 
atheist  the  advantage  he  claims  in  that  uniformity  of  natural 
operations,  which  appears  to  exclude  all  immediate  divine 
intervention. 
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He  distinguishes  law  (pp.  64:'-5),  with  sufficient  precision, 
into  five  different  senses :  as  applied,  1,  *'  simply  to  an  ob- 
served order  of  facts ;"  2,  "  to  that  order  as  involving  the  action 
of  some  force  or  forces  of  which  nothing  more  may  be  known ;" 
3,  "  to  individual  forces,  the  measure  of  whose  operation  has 
been  more  or  less  defined  or  ascertained ;"  4,  "  to  those  com- 
binations of  force  which  have  reference  to  the  fulfilment  of 
purpose,  or  the  discharge  of  function ;"  5,  "  to  abstract  con- 
ceptions of  the  mind — not  corresponding  with  any  actual  phe- 
nomena, but  deduced  therefrom  as  axioms  of  thought  necessary 
to  our  understanding  of  them.  Law  in  this  sense  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  phenomena,  not  merely  to  an  order  of  facts,  but  to 
an  order  of  thought."  These  different  significations  all  "  circle 
round  the  three  great  questions  which  science  asks  of  nature, 
the  What,  the  How,  and  the  Why."  In  inanimate  nature  the 
first  three,  we  suppose,  are  the  phases  of  law  most  clearly  dis- 
cernible; but  the  world  of  organisms,  though  embracing  all,  is 
more  peculiarly  distinguished  by  the  regulative  power  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth,  which  appear  to  constitute  what  are  known 
as  teleology  and  the  more  recent  doctrine  of  morphology.     In 

"^  considering  these  last,  the  author  introduces  many  curious  and 
interesting  illustrations  of  contrivances  directed  to  specific 
ends,  whether  of  utilit}^  ornament,  or  order,  and  opposes  with 
much  earnestness  and  force  the  systems  of  Darwin  and  others, 
who  endeavor  to  explain  away  all  proofs  of  design  by  such 
hypotheses  as  development,  or  natural  selection,  or  some  not 
very   intelligible   idea    of   morphology   acting   as   a   living, 

\  power  in  nature.  But  throughout  all,  he  persistently  main- 
tains the  universal  reign  of  law,  more  especially,  perhaps,  as 
respects  those  primary  properties  of  matter  which,  as  far  as 
we  know,  are  indestructible  by  natural  causes — law  in  this 
sense,  certainly,  and  probably  in  others,  according  to  him,  be- 
ing never  suspended  or  altered,  but  all  the  infinitely  diversi- 
fied effects  witnessed  in  creation  being  produced  by  natural 
forces  conspiring,  through  adjustment,  to  purposed  ends.  The 
chapter  on  "  Contrivance  a  Necessity  "  is  to  us  one  of  much 
interest.  In  it  his  illustrations  are  all  taken  from  the  flight  of 
birds,  with  the  structural  adaptations  to  that  function,  and  rep- 
resent in  a  very  striking  manner  how  mechanical  laws  are  made 
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to  subserve  the  power  by  the  most  exact,  beautiful,  and  (if  we 
may  use  the  expression)  ingenious  contrivances  for  the  purpose. 
Two  following  chapters,  called  "  Apparent  Exceptions,"  and 
"  Creation  by  Law,"  illustrate,  in  diflferent  phases,  the  same 
general  argument  of  design  working  under  conditions  imposed 
by  law,  and  show  the  author's  power  of  dealing  with  those 
somewhat  transcendental  ideas  which  have  in  recent  times  be- 
come imbedded  in  the  philosophy  of  natural  history.  The 
last  two  chapters  consider  law  in  the  realms  of  mind  and  of  poli- 
tics, where  its  reign  is  recognized  as  not  less  absolute  than  it 
is  in  matter,  and  where,  also,  order,  purpose,  and  adaptation  to 
specific  ends  are  equally  principles  of  controlling  authority. 
The  author  had  designed  to  add  a  chapter  on  "  Law  in  Chris- 
tian Theology,"  as  necessary  to  complete  his  plan,  but  for  the 
present  has  '^shrunk  from  entering  on  questions  so  profound, 
of  such  critical  import,  and  so  inseparably  connected  with  reli- 
gions controversy." — Preface.  The  work,  which  throughout 
has  the  impress  of  an  able,  cultivated,  and  manly  mind,  is  per- 
spicuous, animated,  and  unaffected  in  its  style,  exhibits  much 
vigorous  thought,  and  contains  a  variety  of  scientific  informa- 
tion which  is  made  more  interesting  by  its  connection  with  the 
philosophical  argument. 

With  a  thesis  so  wide  and  so  varied  as  the  work  presents 
we  do  not  propose  to  deal,  but  we  would  offer  some  remarks 
on  the  relation  which  its  views,  as  to  the  immutability  of  natu- 
ral laws,  seem  to  bear  to  the  fundamental  truths  of  religion. 

The  nineteenth  century  appears  to  present,  in  sharper  an-  ^ 
tithesis  than  most  of  its  predecessors,  two  antagonistic  mental 
tendencies — ^great  superstitious  credulity  in  one  class,  with  a 
determined  scepticism  as  to  every  form  of  the  supernatural 
in  another.  The  fii-st  is  seen  in  the  prevalence  of  Mormon- 
ism,  Mesmerism,  Spiritualism,  and  other  wild  systems  of  belief, 
to  which  multitudes  of  minds,  generally  ill-trained,  and  little 
used  to  the  scrutiny  of  evidence,  yield  implicit  faith.  The 
second  is  often  found  with  intellects  of  a  higher  order,  being, 
indeed,  a  frequent  characteristic  of  reasoning  and  philosophic 
minds.  Within  the  church  both  are  exhibited,  sitting  side  by 
side,  or  following  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  In  Oxford, 
thirty  years  ago,  a  powerful  ecclesiastical  party  sought  to  re- 
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introduce  into  the  English  Church  many  of  the  superstitious 
observances  of  Popery.  Twenty  years  later  disguised  infidelity 
prevailed  there  to  such  an  extent  that  a  deistical  lecturer  could 
boast,  with  apparent  justice,  that  the  work  called  "Essays  and 
Reviews,"  written  by  an  association  of  Oxford  clergymen,  pro- 
pounded the  views  of  Paine  and  Voltaire  with  just  that  mix- 
ture of  cloudiness  we  might  expect  from  men  who  remem- 
bered they  were  in  orders,  and  therefore  not  quite  free  to  utter 
all  they  thought.  More  recently,  by  another  revolution,  the 
credulous  clement  is  again  ascendant  in  that  city,  and  the 
tractarianism  of  a  past  generation  is  eclipsed  by  the  ritualism 
of  the  present. 

Yet,  if  we  compare  the  two — credulity  and  scepticism — in 
the  extent  of  their  prevalence  and  the  class  of  minds  affected 
by  them  respectively,  we  cannot  well  doubt  that  the  latter  is 
much  the  more  decidedly  a  distinguishing  trait  of  the  age. 
Probably  at  no  former  time  were  reasoning  men  less  disposed 
to  submit  to  the  authority  of  received  opinions;  probably 
never  before  were  the  foundations  of  religious  faith  searched 
'  by  a  criticism  so  cold  and  so  unshrinking.  Not  only  have 
philosophers  denied  the  being  of  a  God,  the  truth  of  the  moral 
sense,  the  necessary  inherent  distinction  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  tlie  objective  reality  of  time  and  space,  but  what  is  still 
stranger,  they  have  even  doubted  their  own  personal  existence 
in  the  very  act  of  self-conscious  deliberation  upon  the  point. 
These  are  men  who  have  pursued  too  far  the  phantoms  that 
haunt  the  dim  bewildering  regions  of  ontology.  There  are 
others,  again,  who  have  never  questioned  their  own  personal 
identity,  or  the  reality  of  the  external  world,  but  who  look 
upon  the  universe  as  a  machine  that  works  out  its  ends  by  its 
inherent  forces ;  and,  therefore,  like  the  old  Epicureans,  they 
exclude  all  divine  agency  as  superfluous  if  not  mischievous, 
and  deliver  up  man,  hopeless,  helpless,  prayerless,  to  the  blind 
fatality  of  natural  causes,  except  as  his  own  powers  may  avail 
to  influence  his  destiny.  Nor  is  this  scientific  scepticism  con- 
tent with  denying  the  Deity  all  share  in  the  supervision  and 
control  of  his  works ;  for  one  object  toward  which  it  zealously 
presses  is  to  efface  all  those  proofs  of  design  from  which  his 
existence  even  as  a  Creator  can  be  deduced.    Such  is  the  tend- 
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ency  of  Laplace's  celebrated  cosmological  hypothesis,  by  which 
he  seeks  to  construct  a  universe  without  supernatural  assist- 
ance ;  and  also  of  the  more  recent  Development  theory,  which, 
takinsr  different  shapes  in  the  hands  of  different  advocates,  tends 
equally  in  each  to  banish  all  immediate  divine  agency  from  the 
department  of  organized  nature.  "It  is  superfluous,"  says  ' 
Comte,  "  to  establish  specially  the  indispensable  preliminary 
that  all  idea  of  creation^  properly  speaking,  must  be  utterly 
rejected  as  in  its  nature  wholly  inconceivable,  and  that  the 
only  reasonable  inquiry,  if  indeed  that  is  attainable,  must  re- 
late to  successive  transformations?'^'^  So  speaks  the  hierophant 
of  positivism,  laying  down  a  canon  which  embodies  the  true 
doctrine  of  his  school.  We  are  aware  that  many  advocates  of 
these  theories  of  Laplace  and  Darwin  deny  their  atheistical 
tendency,  and  find  room,  not  only  for  an  intelligent  Creator, 
but  for  his  special  providence,  and  even  his  fatherly  attribute 
as  the  hearer  of  prayer.  They  assume  that  far  back  in  past 
eternity,  or  that  inconceivably  remote  period  when  the  Creator 
laid  the  plan  of  his  works,  he  foresaw  the  exact  conditions, 
wants,  and  characters  of  all  his  intelligent  creatures,  judged 
their  deeds,  beheld  their  sufferings  and  temptations,  and  lis- 
tened in  advance  to  their  prayers ;  and  then  with  special  refer- 
ence to  each,  instituted  that  series  of  causes  which  should  in 
their  distant  future  operations  produce  the  specific  results, 
whether  of  judgment  or  mercy,  which  his  infinite  wisdom  de- 
creed. This  hypothesis  may  not  be  free  from  speculative  dif- 
ficulties to  some  minds ;  but  it  affords,  perhaps,  a  possible  basis 
for  the  support  of  personal  religion,  provided  the  emotions  of 
the  heart  can  be  made  to  respond  to  the  theoretical  conclusion. 
But  the  natural  desire  is  for  a  personal  God,  whose  sympathy 
and  approbation  are  an  instant  vital  principle,  not  one  whose 
relations  to  mankind  would  be  the  same  if  he  had  sunk  into 
annihilation  the  moment  the  great  universe,  with  its  infinitely 
complex  web  of  causalities,  had  been  called  into  existence. 
Constituted  as  the  human  mind  is,  existing  essentially  in  the 
associations  to  which  its  finite  conditions  have  given  birth, 
such  a  Deity  must  necessarily  be,  at  least  to  the  great  majority, 

*  PhilosopMc  PostHvism,  tome  ii.,  p.  363. 
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but  a  cold  and  lifeless  abstraction  which  could  kindle  no  devo- 
tion in  the  soul. 

The  able  treatise  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article 
asserts,  as  we  have  said,  the  absolute  supremacy  of  natural 
law,  but  without  detriment  to  the  doctrine  of  special  prov- 
idence, to  the  historical  truth  of  miracles,  or  to  their  decisive 
authority  as  the  credentials  of  revelation.  These  dangerous 
consequences  the  author  escapes  by  a  somewhat  peculiar 
definition  of  terms,  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  again  to 
refer.  At  present  we  would  extract  some  remarks  on  the  re- 
lation of  science  to  theology  that  in  our  opinion  convey  a  grave 
and  weighty  truth  which  it  is  the  duty  of  all  parties  fairly  to 
confront. 

"  We  see  the  men  of  theology  coming  out  to  parley  vith 
the  men  of  science,  a  white  flag  in  their  hands,  and  saying :  '  If 
you  will  let  us  alone,  we  will  do  the  same  by  you.  Keep  to 
your  own  province ;  do  not  enter  ours.  The  reign  of  law  which 
you  proclaim  we  admit — outside  these  walls,  but  not  within 
them : — ^let  there  be  peace  between  us.'  .  .  .  It  is  against 
this  danger  that  some  men  would  erect  a  faint  and  feeble  bar- 
rier by  defending  the  position  that  science  and  religion  may 
be,  and  ought  to  be,  kept  entirely  separate  ; — that  tliey  belong 
to  wholly  different  spheres  of  thought,  and  that  the  ideas 
which  prevail  in  the  one  province  have  no  relation  to  the 
other.  This  is  a  doctrine  offering  many  temptations  to  many 
minds.  It  is  grateful  to  scientific  men  who  are  afraid  of  being 
thought  hostile  to  religion.  It  is  grateful  to  religious  men 
who  are  afraid  of  being  thought  to  be  afraid  of  science.  To 
these,  and  to  all  who  are  troubled  to  reconcile  what  they  have 
been  taught  to  believe  witU  what  they  have  come  to  know, 
this  doctrine  affords  a  natural  and  convenient  escape.  There 
is  but  one  objection  to  it,  but  that  is  the  fatal  objection,  that 
it  is  not  true.  The  spiritual  world  and  the  intellectual  world 
are  not  separated  after  this  fashion  ;  and  the  notion  that  they 
are  so  separated  does  but  encourage  men  to  accept  in  each 
ideas  which  will  at  last  be  proved  to  be  false  in  both.  .  .  . 
No  man  who  thoroughly  accepts  a  principle  in  the  philosophy 
of  nature  which  he  feels  to  be  inconsistent  with  a  doctrine  of 
religion  can  help  having  his  belief  in  that  doctrine  shaken  and 
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"undermined.  We  may  believe,  and  we  must  believe,  both  in 
nature  and  in  religion,  many  things  which  we  cannot  under- 
stand ;  but  we  cannot  really  believe  two  propositions  which 
are  felt  to  be  contradictory.  It  helps  us  nothing  in  such  a 
difficulty,  to  say  that  the  one  proposition  belongs  to  reason 
and  the  other  proposition  belongs  to  faith.  The  endeavor  to 
reconcile  them  is  a  necessity  of  the  mind." 

This  is  not  only  bold  and  frank,  but  the  author  takes  the 
true  ground.  We  fear  there  has  been  in  this  matter  some- 
thing of  a  disingenuous  composition,  not  unlike  that  of  which 
we  read  in  Pascal's  '*  Provincials,"  where  two  sects  of  Jesuits, 
to  avoid  embroilments,  agreed  to  use  a  technical  term  of 
divinity  without  defining  it.  But  this  is  worse  than  vain. 
The.  consciousness  that  these  are  reputed  scientific  truths,  of 
dangerous  import  to  some  of  the  tenets  of  religion,  which  we 
dare  not  examine,  tends  to  diffuse  through  the  mind  a  secret 
corrosive  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  revelation  itself.  By  all 
means  let  the  truth  be  examined.  If  Christianity  is  indeed 
divine,  it  has  no  assaults  to  fear,  since  no  fact  or  principle  can 
ever  be  established  which  is  really  in  conflict  with  it.  The 
faith  of  many  may  be  shaken,  it  is  unfortunately  true,  by  the 
agitation  of  questions  which  are  thought  to  concern  the  life  of 
religion.  That  is  one  unhappy  effect  of  the  rash  assertion  of 
unproved  hypotheses ;  but  the  remedy  that  involves  the  least 
amount  of  evil  is  a  thorough  investigation,  which  may  deter- 
mine whether  the  obnoxious  opinion  rest  on  positive  and 
sufficient  proof,  or  merely  on  vague  and  precarious  inference. 

The  Duke  of  Argyle  strongly  insists  that  no  truth,  theologi- 
cal or  other,  which  is  really  such,  can  ever  have  a  contradic- 
tory proposition  proved  against  it.  To  ordinary  apprehen- 
sion nothing  can  be  more  self-evident  than  this,  or  less  in 
need  of  a  distinct  and  formal  enunciation  ;  yet  there  are  men 
who  are  not  daunted  even  by  such  a  paradox.  Thus,  his 
grace  mentions  a  late  eminent  professor  and  clergyman  of  the 
English  Church,  who  was  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  inexor- 
able reign  of  law  that  he  believed  no  place  was  left  for  special 
providence  or  for  answers  to  prayers;  yet  "he  went  on, 
nevertheless,  preaching  high  doctrinal  sermons  from  the  pul- 
pit until  his  death.     He  did  so  on  the  ground  that  proposi- 
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tions  which  were  contrary  to  his  reason  were  not  necessarily 
beyond  his  faith.  The  inconsistencies  of.  the  human  mind 
are  indeed  unfathomable,  and  there  are  men  so  constituted, 
as  honestly  to  suppose  that  they  can  divide  themselves  into 
two  spiritual  beings,  one  of  whom  is  sceptical,  and  the  other 
believing," — p.  59.  This  apparent  self-contradiction  is  by  no 
means  new.  We  are  informed  that  no  principle  was  more  in- 
sisted on  by  Bayle,  than  that  the  insolubility  of  objections 
against  a  dogma  was  no  legitimate  reason  to  reject  it.  On 
this  Leibnitz  remarks,  that  *'  it  is  in  effect  to  say  that  an  un- 
answerable argument  against  a  thesis  is  no  l^itimate  reason 
to  reject  it.  For  w^hat  other  legitimate  reason  to  reject  an 
opinion  can  there  be,  if  an  opposing  argument  of  invincible 
force  is  not  such?  and  what  other  means  remains  of  denion- 
strating  the  falsity,  or  even  the  absurdity,  of  any  proposi- 
tion?"* Bayle's  principle,  if  by  "insolubility"  be  meant 
conclusiveness  of  objections,  appears  to  surrender  the  mind 
to  absolute  Pyrrhonism,  making  it  as  impossible  to  prove 
the  truth  as  the  falsehood  of  any  proposition ;  for  on  his 
assumption  no  demonstration,  however  seemingly  perfect,  can 
exclude  the  possible  existence  of  other  facts  from  which  a 
counter-demonstration  of  equal  force  might  be  deduced.  Yet 
it  is  well  known  that  a  similar  principle  is  maintained  by 
Kant  in  his  celebrated  Antinomies,  from  whom  it  passed  to 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  in  his  philosophy  plays  an  impor- 
tant part.  From  a  paper  entitled  "  Contradictions  proving 
the  psychological  theory  of  the  conditioned,"  f  we  cite  several 
examples  of  what  Sir  William  regards  as  contradictory 
demonstrations,  from  which  the  reader  may  surmise  what 
ground  he  has  to  assert  a  principle  which  tends  so  directly  to 
subvert  the  foundations  of  all  knowledge :  ''  Infinite  maxi- 
mum, if  cut  in  two,  the  halves  cannot  be  each  infinite,  for 
nothing  can  be  greater  than  infinite ;  nor  finite,  for  thus  two 
finite  halves  would  make  an  infinite  whole."  From  his  pos- 
tulates it  would  result  that  the  halves  are  neither  finite  nor 
infinite,  but  something  distinct  from  both.  That,  however,  is 
not  his  meaning,  for  he  intends  a  double  demonstration, 

♦  JHscours  de  la  Oonformiti  de  la  Lot  avee  la  Ration,  §  68. 
t  Mctaphysict:  Appendix,  No.  V,  note  (G). 
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proving  them  to  be  both  finite  and  infinite.  The  fallacy 
appears  to  be  in  assuming  that  "  nothing  can  be  greater  than 
infinite;"  or,  in  other  words,  that  all  infinites  are,eqnal.  A 
bar  an  inch  square,  if  infinite  in  length,  would  contain  an  in- 
finite quantity  of  matter ;  but  one  two  inches  square  would 
contain  four  times  as  much.  Or,  add  a  single  pound  to  one 
of  the  bars,  and  the  infinite  quantity  is  increased  by  a  pound. 
To  deny  this  contradicts  our  most  elementary  conceptions, 
and  deprives  the  terms  we  use  of  all  definite  meaning — "  An 
infinite  number  of  quantities  must  make  up  either  an  infinite 
or  a  finite  whole.  I.  The  former. — But  an  inch,  a  minute,  a 
degree,  cont^iin  each  an  infinite  number  of  quantities,  there- 
fore an  inch,  a  minute,  a  degree,  are  infinite  wholes ;  which 
is  absurd.  IT.  The  latter. — An  infinite  number  of  quantities 
would  thus  make  up  a  finite  quantity;  which  is  equally 
absurd."  As  the  number  of  parts  increases,  each  is  diminished 
in  the  same  exact  proportion  ;  and  when  the  number  becomes 
infinite,  each  part  is  infinitely  small;  so  that  the  same  intinite 
enters  both  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  the  fraction 
expressing  the  quantity.  Let  the  finite  magnitude  be  r/?, 
and  the  number  of  parts  n ;  then  ^  is  one  part,  and  ^j 
=  ra^  represents  the  whole;  thus  showing,  what  is  indeed 
self-evident,  that  dividing  the  magnitude  into  even  an  infinity 
of  parts  leaves  the  quantity  unchanged.  The  fallacy  seems 
to  be  in  ascribing  some  actual  magnitude  to  each  part,  even 
when  the  division  is  infinite.  If  it  be  objected  that  parts 
without  magnitude  are  inconceivable,  we  reply  that  the  infi- 
nite division  first  assumed  is  not  less  so,  as  it  involves  the  same 
difficulty.  "  A  quantity,  say  a  foot,  has  an  infinity  of  parts. 
Any  part  of  this  quantity,  say  an  inch,  has  also  an  infinity. 
But  one  infinity  is  not  larger  than  another.  Therefore  an  inch 
is  equal  to  a  foot."  If  the  inch  has  an  infinity  of  parts,  the  foot 
which  contains  it  has  that  infinity,  with  the  infinities  belong- 
ing to  eleven  other  inches  superadded.  The  aggregate  of  the 
latter  is  therefore  larger  than  the  former,  and  the  inch  is  not 
equal  to  the  foot ;  nor  are  the  numerical  infinities  in  the  two 
cases  the  same.  Of  such  are  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  antinomies; 
by  which  he  designed  to  prove  that  essential  and  inseparable 
conditions  fetter  reason,  to  such  a  degree,  that  positive  con- 
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tradictions  can  be  forced  upon  it  as  absolutely  demonstrated. 
It  is  to  UB  a  wonderful  phenomenon  that  a  mind  of  such  force 
and  penetration  should  have  accepted  fallacies  which  to  com- 
mon Tiew  are  so  palpable.  They  seem  in  each  case  to  have 
proceeded  from  an  inaccurate  a  priori  idea  of  infinity,  to  which 
he  adhered,  though  contradicted  at  every  step  by  conceptions 
of  a  more  definite  character  drawn  from  elementary  notions  of 
quantity.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  had  a  contempt  for  mathemati- 
cal studies,  which  he  regarded  as  intolerably  wearisome  to  a 
genius  of  the  sublimer  order,  from  their  great  facility.  *  His 
opinions  on  this  point  may  suggest  a  doubt  whether  he  had 
any  very  profound  acquaintance  with  a  science  which,  accord- 
ing to  Comte,  is  the  product  of  "  a  vast  concatenated  series  of 
prolonged  intellectual  exertions,  offering  inexhaustible  ali- 
ment to  the  mind ; "  f  ^^^  <^f  which  Sir  J.  Ilerschel,  referring 
to  certain  analytical  researches,  says  that  "  the  contention  of 
mind  for  which  they  call  is  enormous.":]:  However  that 
may  be,  we  have  sometimes  thought  that  if  the  great  Scotch 
metaphysician  had  been  more  thoroughly  on  his  guard  against 
the  undefined  and  fluctuating  conceptions  so  often  veiled  by 
the  generalities  of  abstract  terms,  he  would  have  avoided 
some  errors  into  which  he  has  unfortunately  fallen ;  and  we 
believe  the  more  ditHcult  mathematical  investigations,  requir- 
ing, as  they  often  do,  highly  subtle  and  exact  discriminations, 
founded  on  real  differences  which  cannot  be  neglected  with- 
out error  in  the  result,  are  mental  exercises  well  suited  to 
teach  that  cautionary  lesson. 

*  "To  minds  of  any  talent,  mathematics  are  only  difficuU  becatue  they  are  too 
easy?^ — "  Mathematics  are  found  more  peculiarly  intolerable  by  minds  endowed 
with  the  most  varied  and  vigorous  faculties. . .  .The  continued  and  monotonous 
attention  they  necessitate  to  a  long  concatenated  deduction,  each  step  in  the 
lucid  series  calling  forth,  on  the  same  external  relation,  and  to  the  same 
moderate  amount,  the  same  simple  deduction  of  reason.  This,  added  to  the 
luertion  to  which  tliey  condemn  all  the  noble  and  more  pleasurable  energies  of 
thought,  is  what  renders  mathematics — in  themselves  the  easiest  of  rational 
studies— the  most  arduous  for  those  very  minds  to  which  studies  in  themselves 
most  arduous,  are  easiest.  In  mathematics,  dulness  is  thus  elevated  into 
talent,  and  talent  degraded  into  incapacity." — Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Mathe- 
matics, 

t  PhU  Pos.,  vol.  i.,  p.  91. 

X  Outlines  of  Astronomj.  §  10. 
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But,  to  return  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle.     He  begins  with  the 
question:   What  is  the  supernatural? — adding,  "M,  Guizot 
tells  us  that  belief  in  it  is  the  special  difficulty  of  our  time — 
that  denial  of  it  is  the  form  taken  by  all  modem  assaults  on 
Christian  faith ;  and  again,  that  acceptance  of  it  lies  at  the 
root,  not  only  of  Christianity,  but  of  all  positive  religion  what- 
ever."   His  grace  then  proceeds  to  inquire  in  what  this  diffi- 
culty consists,  and  thinks  it  must  in  part  be  ascribed  to  a  vague 
use  of  the  word  supernatural,      "  There  may  be  some  men," 
he  says,  '"  who  disbelieve  in  the  supernatural,  only  because 
they  are  absolute  atheists ;  but  it  is  certain  that  there  are  others 
who  have  great  difficulty  in  believing  in  the  supernatural  who 
are  not  atheists.    What  they  doubt  or  deny  is,  not  that  God 
exists,  but  that  he  enacts,  or  perhaps  can  act,  unless  in  and 
through  what  they  call  the  laws  of  Nature."    The  conclusion 
he  comes  to  at  length  is,  that  they  find  it  so  hard  to  believe 
in  supernatural  power,  because  by  it  they  mean  "  power  inde- 
pendent of  the  use  of  means,  as  distinguished  from  power  de- 
pending on  knowledge — even  infiniteknowledge— of  the  means 
proper  to  be  employed."     But  this  difficulty,  in  his  opinion, 
is  unnecessarily  encountered.     The  action  of  the  Deity,  in  cre- 
ation, providence,  or  revelation,  he  believes,  suspends  or  vio- 
lates no  law  of  nature ;  and,  therefore,  is  not  with  strict  pro- 
priety termed  supernatural.     The  properties  of  dead  matter, 
the  physiological  laws  of  organized  beings,  and  the  spontane-* 
ous  forces  by  which  the  volitions  of  brutes  and  of  man  can 
modify  the  effects  of  other  causes ;  all  those  are  within  the 
domain  of  nature.     And,  if  a  great  immaterial  Being  exists, 
capa^,  by  the  mysterious  relation  he  bears  to  matter,  of  exert- 
ing intVite  physical  force,  and  possessing  knowledge  in  equal 
decree  t<>  make  the  laws  of  nature  subserve  his  purposed  ends, 
he  might  employ  powers  which,  though  superhuman,  would 
so  far  resemble  those  exercised  by  man,  as  to  justify  equally 
the  application  of  the  term  natural    By  such  means,  he  could 
alter  the  course  of  natural  sequences  without  suspending  natu- 
ral laws,  and  thus  subject  the  world  to  special  providential  reg- 
ulation.  If  it  pleased  him  to  send  a  revelation  to  man,  he  could, 
by  similar  displays  of  superhuman  power,  authenticate  the 
message  by  miracles;  and,  in  that  way,  raise  it  above  the  pos- 
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Bibility  of  human  contrivanca  He  could  also,  by  the  same 
means,  grant  special  answers  to  prayer,  and  thus  establish  that 
immediate  personal  dependence  on  himself,  without  which, 
religion,  as  a  living  practical  principle,  cannot  exist.  All  this 
is  not  only  natural,  but  becomes  more  credible  a  priori^  because 
it  is  the  result  of  means  exactly  analogous  to  those  employed  by 
man  in  accomplishing  his  own  ends,  the  difference  consisting 
mainly  in  the  infinite  superiority  of  resources  possessed  by  the 
Deity.  The  relation  which  this  great  Being  bears  to  the  laws 
of  nature  themselves  is  left  undetermined,  as  unnecessary  to 
the  argument :  but  certain  expressions  used  by  the  author 
have  fallen  a  little  unpleasantly  on  our  ear,  because  they 
might  perhaps  raise  a  doubt  whether  he  did  not  think  it  pos- 
sible that  some  of  those  laws — such  as  flow  directly  from  the 
essential  properties  of  matter,  for  example — were  uncontrolla- 
ble even  by  the  Divine  will.  "  It  may  be,"  he  says,  "  that  all 
natural  forces  are  resolvable  into  some  one  force.  ...  It 
may  also  be  that  this  one  force.  ...  is  itself  but  a  mode 
of  action  of  the  Divine  will.  But  we  have  no  instruments 
whereby  to  reach  this  last  analysis.  Whatever  the  ultimate 
relation  may  be  between  mental  and  material  force,  we  can  at 
least  see  clearly  that,  in  nature,  there  is  the  most  elaborate 
machinery  to  accomplish  purpose  through  the  instrumentality 
of  means.  It  seems  as  if  all  that  is  done  in  nature,  as  well 
•as  all  that  is  done  in  art,  were  done  hy  knowing  how  to  do  it. 
It  is  curious  how  the  language  of  the  great  seers  of  the  Old 
Testament  corresponds  with  this  idea.  .  .  .  Exactly 
the  same  language  is  applied  to  the  rarest  exertions  of  power, 
and  to  the  gentlest  and  most  constant  of  all  natural  opera- 
tions. Thus,  the  saying  that  '  The  Lord  by  wisdom  hath 
founded  the  earth  :  by  understanding,  hath  he  established  the 
heavens,' — is  coupled  in  the  same  breath  with  this  other  say- 
ing, *  By  his  knowledge,  the  depths  are  broken  up,  and  the 
clouds  drop  down  the  dew.' " — ^Pp.  129-131. 

It  seems  that  our  author  would  lessen  the  diflSculty  Guizot 
thought  the  present  age  had,  in  believing  the  supernatural,  by 
discarding  that  word,  and  by  comprising  within  the  bounds 
of  the  natural  whatever  is  essential  to  the  being  of  a  personal^ 
moral,  wise,  powerful,  and  all-controlling  God.     To  this  exten- 
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sion  of  the  latter  term,  and  to  the  positions  it  inclndes,  he 
seeks  to  conciliate  favor  by  pointing  oat  the  analogies  between 
the  powers  exercised  by  man,  and  those  he  ascribes  to  the  Su- 
preme Being.  The  objectors,  indeed,  deny  that  God  '^ever 
acts,  or  perhaps  can  act,  unless  in  and  through  what  they  call 
the  laws  of  nature;"  yet,  since  the  power  man  exerts  modi- 
fies their  operation  and  produces  specific  results,  so  the  infi- 
nite power  of  God,  acting  through  similar  means,  may  pro- 
duce results  infinitely  greater,  and,  therefore,  suflScient  for  all 
his  designs,  whether  in  nature,  in  providence,  or  in  the  mirac- 
uloas  attestation  of  his  wilL  From  the  same  analogy,  he  con- 
cludes that  ^^  the  mind  of  man  has  within  it  something  of  a 
truly  creative  energy  and  force — that  we  are  in  a  sense  '  fel- 
low-workers with  God,'  and  have  been  in  a  measure  '  made 
partakers  of  the  Divine  nature.'  " — P.  10. 

We  trust  the  exactor  classification  of  ideas  offered  by  his 
grace's  definitions  may  relieve  some  honest  minds  perplexed 
by  doubts  and  groping  through  darkness  to  find  the  truth ;  but, 
we  confess,  we  are  not  very  sanguine  as  to  the  result.  The 
views  he  presents  may  give  consistence  and  clearness  to  some' 
speculative  opinions  in  regard  to  the  connection  of  a  special 
providence  with  the  immutability  of  natural  laws;  but  we  fear 
it  will  not  meet  the  objections  of  the  class  to  whom  M.  Guizot 
referred.  The  only  powers  they  recognize  as  acting  in  nature, 
appear  to  be  that  series  of  physical  causes  which  embraces 
the  material  universe,  with  so  much  power  of  spontaneous 
action  in  addition  as  is  placed  within  the  control  of  brutes  and 
men.  They  allow  no  immaterial  agents,  neither  God,  angel, 
spirit,  nor  devil,  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  this  great  chain 
of  causation,  since  any  force  acting  upon  it  irom  without, 
whether  analogous  to  that  exerted  by  man  or  not,  they  regard 
as  quite  inconsistent  with  the  observed  order  of  nature. 

Nor  do  we  very  clearly  perceive  how  any  substantial  diffi- 
culty in  admitting  the  truth  of  miracles  would  be  removed  by 
the  author's  scheme.  Let  us  take,  as  an  example,  Christ's 
feeding  the  multitude  with  the  loaves  and  fishes.  By  his 
grace's  hypothesis,  the  miracle  was  wrought  by  superhuman 
power,  which  acted  in  strict  accordance  with  natural  laws. 
But  in  what  way  are  we  to  suppose  the  effect  was  produced  ? 
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Sliall  we  assume  that  spirits,  moving  with  inconceivable  ce- 
lerity, collected  the  constituent  elements  of  the  food,  and,  by 
aid  of  chemical  laws,  combined  them  together  in  the  propor- 
tions and  relative  positions  necessary  to  produce  both  the 
qualities  and  appearance  of  the  substance  required  ?  This 
might  respect  those  laws  which  issue  directly  from  the  primary 
properties  of  matter;  but,  another  law  requiring  that  all 
products  of  organization  should  grow  from  germs  deriving  life 
from  a  parent  stock,  appears  to  be  violated.  Or  shall  we  sup- 
pose some  invisible  agent  collected  the  food,  ready  prepared, 
from  distant  localities,  and  with  it  supplied  the  waste  caused 
by  the  distribution  ?  This  avoids  the  former  difficulty,  but 
leaves  another  unanswered, — that  by  this  world's  constitution, 
as  we  know  it,  spirits  never  act  on  matter,  except  through  the 
medium  of  an  organized  living  body.  But  whatever  hypoth- 
esis, consistent  with  the  recorded  facts,  is  adopted,  we  think 
it  will  hardly  take  the  faith  of  most  readers,  less  than  the  sim- 
ple supposition  that  the  Saviour,  by  Divine  power,  called  into 
existence  the  additional  food  with  which  the  multitude  were 
•fed. 

It  is  very  probable  his  grace  would  not  accept  either  of  our 
suppositions  as  fairly  representing  his  theory  ;  and,  indeed,  we 
offer  them  but  as  suggestions,  because  we  are  really  at  some 
loss  how  to  give  his  abstract  principle  a  particular  application  in 
the  case  of  miracles.  His  distinction  between  the  superhuman 
and  the  supernatural,  between  power  which  may  be  infinite, 
but  acts  only  through  law,  and  power  which  for  the  occasion 
suspends  the  operation  of  some  law,  though  sufficiently  clear 
in  many  cases,  seems  undefined  and  shadowy  as  applied  to 
this. 

In  the  chapter  on  "  Creation  by  Law,"  he  considers  the 
development  tlieory,  quoting  from  Darwin  the  admission 
that  if  structural  modifications  subserving  beauty  merely, 
apart  from  utility,  could  be  shown  to  exist,  his  hypothesis 
must  fall.  For  answer,  he  brings  forward  many  curious  facts 
in  regard  to  the  colors  and  ornaments  of  the  numerous  species 
of  humming-birds,  and  argues  that  there  is  sufficient  proof 
that  differences  abound  among  them  which  cannot  be  referred 
to  the  principle  of  utility,  which  do  not  better  adapt  the  birds 
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to  special  conditions  of  existence  or  give  tliem  aid  in  fighting 
the  battle  of  life.  In  this  he  seems  to  us  to  be  right,  for  we 
think  he  establishes  his  position  by  a  very  strong  array  of 
probable  evidence.  He  agrees  with  Darwin,  however,  so  far 
as  to  believe  that  new  species  originated  under  some  peculiar 
and  unknown  conditions  from  living  progenitors  Organic 
creation  was  not  a  single  primordial  act,  never  afterward  re- 
peated. A  succession  of  distinct  animal  and  vegetable  types 
has  appeared  throughout  a  geological  period  of  indefinite 
length.  These  his  grace  thinks  were  not  in  any  absolute 
sense  the  product  of  distinct  acts  of  creation — not  original  for- 
mations from  dead  matter,  anin^ited  by  the  immediate  act  of 
the  Deity.  He  believes  that  by  some  natural  law  unknown 
to  us  they  were  ordered  from  organic  forms  previously  exist- 
ing. This  opinion  is  expressed  with  direct  reference  to  the 
humming-bird  family,  and  does  not,  as  we  are  given  to  under- 
stand, extend  indefinitely  to  other  examples  of  specific  differ- 
ence in  animated  nature.  Kor  does  it  appear  that  in  regard 
to  humming-birds  his  belief  had  a  more  definite  support  than 
the  complete  separation  of  the  group  from  all  other  birds,  and 
the  striking  general  resemblances  pervading  the  entire  family, 
suggesting  to  his  mind  the  probable  bond  of  consanguinity. 
He,  however,  elsewhere  refers  to  rudimentary  and  aborted 
organs  in  some  other  animals  as  probably  showing  a  state  of 
transition  to  or  from  a  fuller  development  through  a  series  of 
natural  generations.  But  without  that  relation  all  such  ap- 
pearances might  be  explained  as  morphological  analogues,  by 
that  reduction  of  the  phenomena  to  an  order  of  thought,  of 
which  he  elsewhere  speaks.  His  opinion  may  notwithstand- 
ing be  correct ;  though,  apart  from  the  want  of  all  positive 
proof,  diflSculties  are  involved  which  are  not  sufficiently  met 
by  any  modification  of  the  theory  of  development. 

That  theory  has  exhibited  two  principal  phases.  One  of 
these,  presented  in  the  "  Vestiges  of  Creation,"  assumes  that 
when  in  any  instance  the  unknown  essential  conditions  super- 
vene, the  organized  being  proceeds ^^  saltum  to  a  higher  form, 
which  constitutes  a  new  species ;  the  regulation  law  in  this 
case  somewhat  resembling  that  of  chemical  combinations, 
which  take  place  at  different  numerical  intervals,  but  never 
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occupy  the  space  between.  The  other — ^supported  in  the  last 
century  by  Helvetius,  but  since  recast  and  greatly  improved 
by  Darwin,  who  brings  to  his  aid  much  exact  scientific  obser* 
vation — maintains  that  new  species  arise  from  "  numerous  suc- 
cessive slight  modifications,"  gradually  moulding  the  older 
forms  into  others  of  distinct  specific  characters.  Both  these  hy- 
potheses are  regarded  with  dislike  by  the  religious  world,  be- 
cause, if  they  do  not  favor  positive  atheism,  they  at  least  seem 
to  veil  and  obscure  the  Divine  wisdom  in  creation  by  the  ob- 
trusive intervention  of  natural  causes.  But  other  objections 
are  urged  on  more  strictly  scientific  grounds.  For  the  first, 
it  has  been  contended  that  if  any  such  sudden  evolution  of  a 
new  order  of  being  should  take  place,  the  chances  are  almost 
infinite  that  it  would  at  the  same  time  and  place  exhibit  but 
a  single  specimen,  in  which  case  the  species  must  become  ex- 
tinct almost  in  the  moment  of  its  birth.  The  combination  of  all 
the  necessary  conditions  must  be  extremely  rare,  or  we  should 
not  wholly  want  ascertained  examples  within  historic  times. 
But  against  the  contingency  that  two  of  diflFerent  sexes  should 
be  created  together  by  the  mere  agency  of  natural  laws,  there 
would  seem  to  be  the  improbability  of  the  first  supposition 
multiplied  into  itself,  thus  reaching  a  degree  quite  beyond 
human  calculation,  and  leading  almost  irresistibly  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  supervising  Intelligence  must  have  ordained  it. 
Darwin  avoids  this  consequence  by  his  doctrine  of  natural 
selection  ;  in  virtue  of  which,  among  innumerable  minute 
congenital  deviations  from  the  parent  type,  those  are  pre- 
served which  better  adapt  the  species  to  the  conditions  of  its 
being,  while  the  rest  perish.  The  silent  gradual  operation  of 
this  principle  he  thinks  will  suflSce  to^modify  organic  structures 
indefinitely,  and  serve  to  originate  all  those  organs  of  special 
function  which  have  from  the  earliest  times  excited  wonder  by 
the  infinite  creative  wisdom  they  were  supposed  to  display. 

To  his  hypothesis  it  is  objected  that  there  ought  to  be 
fossil  remains,  not  merely  of  distinct  species,  but  of  some  at 
least  of  those  innumerable  multitudes  that  by  the  supposition 
thronged  the  interval  between,  forming  one  great  continuous 
procession.  In  reply  he  alleges  the  imperfection  of  geological 
explorations.    This,  however,  will  scarcely  avail ;  for  in  many 
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cases  the  remains  of  numerous  individuals  of  the  same  extinct 
species  have  been  found,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  the 
spaces  that  separate  them  should  present  a  total  blank,  if  in 
reality  they  had  once  been  so  numerously  filled. 

Another  objection  arises,  which  the  "  successive  slight 
modifications "  assumed  are  inadequate  to  remove.  Accord- 
ing to  this  theory  physiological  utility,  offering  valuable  aid 
in  the  struggle  of  life,  is  the  presiding  power  which  conducts 
the  development  from  its  first  inception  to  its  natural  form. 
But  some  organized  structures  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
could  possess  any  utility  while  the  mere  shapeless  rudiments 
which,  by  the  hypothesis,  they  must  at  first  have  been :  cer- 
tain dimensions  appear  to  be  required,  and  determinate  ad- 
vances toward  perfection,  before  they  could  cease  to  exist  as 
useless  incumbrances  to  the  frame.  Of  this  class  we  will  cite 
but  a  single  example,  the  legs  of  vertebrate  animals.  These 
are  in  function  essentially  levers,  to  which  a  measure  of  length 
is  necessary  before  they  can  serve  any  beneficial  end.  But 
the  requisite  length  it  seems,  by  Darwin's  postulates,  they 
could  not  have  possessed  when  first  originated,  and  hence  we 
do  not  perceive  how  tlieir  existence  in  their  present  form  can 
be  made  to  consist  with  the  requirements  of  his  hypothesis. 

There  is  still  another  objection,  which  applies  equally  to 
any  pliasis  of  the  development  theory  that  regards  reproduc- 
tion as  the  result  of  forces  inherent  in  nature,  without  the 
special  intelligent  volition  of  a  higher  power.  Any  form  this 
theory  may  assume  requires  as  essential  a  law  of  general 
resemblance  between  parent  and  offspring.  The  simplicity  of 
the  formula  in  which  the  principle  may  be  expressed  is  apt  to 
conceal  the  numerous  important  assumptions  it  necessarily 
involves.     Let  us  therefore  examine  it  more  nearly. 

The  production  of  motion  by  gravitation,  which  observes  an 
exact  numerical  ratio,  is  perhaps  the  simplest  of  all  natural 
laws.  We  ascribe  it  to  an  essential  property  of  matter,  and 
though  we  are  totally  ignorant  what  that  property  is,  yet  we 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  any  intermediate  principle  is 
needed  to  produce  the  effect.  The  production  of  muscular 
force  by  volition  is  another  natural  law  which  in  its  expression 
may  seem  as  simple  as  the  first.     Yet  consider  for  an  instant 
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tlie  difference.  The  effect  in  the  latter  case  is  not  the  direct 
resalt  of  the  volition,  but  a  highly  complicated  system  of 
organic  machinery  must  be  put  in  action  to  produce  it. 
When  a  man  purposes  to  lay  his  hand  on  a  book  lying  near, 
the  force  which  causes  the  motion  issued  from  the  brain ; 
though  what  it  is,  by  what  process  eliminated,  how  graduated 
in  intensity,  and  how  directed  to  its  proper  channels,  we  can- 
not tell.  This  is  sent  along  the  nerves,  and  through  the 
countless  filaments  into  which  these  ramify  is  distributed  to 
the  innumerable  muscular  fibres  of  the  arm,  which  must  be 
made  to  contract  with  almost  endless  differences  of  force,  that 
from  their  combined  action  the  desired  motion  may  result. 
Thus  the  problem,  we  may  safely  aflSrm,  becomes  so  compli- 
cated that  no  human  intellect  is  competent  to  grasp  the  de- 
tails, nor  would  the  combined  powers  of  all  the  mathemati- 
cians from  Newton  and  Leibnitz  down  sufSce  to  integrate 
such  a  diffei-ential  equation  as  the  case  involves.  And,  there- 
fore, though  in  a  sense  true  that  the  volition  causes  the  mo- 
tion, yet  it  is  only  as  a  child  may  be  said  to  pertbrm  a  diflS- 
cult  composition  of  Handel  or  Haydn  when  he  touches  the 
spring  of  a  musical  box  adjusted  to  play  that  air ;  or,  to  vary 
the  illustration,  as  Aladdin  prepared  a  magnificent  feast 
when,  in  answer  to  the  command,  "  I  am  hungry — bring  me 
something  to  eat,"  the  genius  of  the  lamp  vanished,  and  in- 
stantly re-appeared  with  a  train  of  slaves  bearing  costly 
viands  in  oriental  vessels  of  gold,  which  dazzled  and  over- 
powered the  honest  peasant  by  their  splendor.  Volition  is  in 
fact  but  the  signal  on  which  a  power  and  wisdom  above  our 
comprehension  accomplish  the  result.  On  a  similar  princi- 
ple, a  real  inconsequence  must  disunite  that  law  of  progeni- 
tive resemblance  from  its  attributed  effect,  if  it  appears  to  the 
mind  merely  as  some  mysterious  relation  between  parent  and 
offspring,  without  implying  a  system  of  means  as  diversified 
as  the  result  produced.  But  if  such  elaborate  and  exact 
mechanism  is  needed  to  produce  an  effect  so  comparatively 
simple  as  the  regulated  motion  of  the  hand,  what  must  that 
be  which  secures  the  required  resemblance  in  the  almost  infin- 
itely varied  details  of  the  organization?  Each  separate 
organ  or  part  of  an  organ,  which  is  not  a  mere  repetition  of 
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some  other,  must  have  its  appropriate  contrivance  to  produce 
it ;  to  which  must  be  added  another  contrivance  of  propor- 
tionate complexity  to  combine  the  parts  together  according  to 
the  general  plan.  This  follows  from  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple that  every  difference  in  the  effect  implies  a  correspond- 
ing difference  in  the  cause.  Nor  is  this  all :  for  the  complex- 
ity of  the  coutrivances,  already  approaching  infinitude, 
reaches  it  quite  when  it  becomes  suflScient  to  perpetuate  the 
species.  In  illustration,  take  the  following  supposition.  A 
is  a  watch,  designed  like  common  watches  merely  to  measure 
and  mark  the  flight  of  time.  B  is  also  a  watch,  but  with 
machinery  added  to  construct  another  like  the  first.  Of 
course  this  reproductive  machinery  must  have  special  adapta- 
tions to  all  the  parts  of  A,  and  be  competent  moreover  to  put 
them  together  correctly  when  finished.  B  must  therefore  be 
mnltiplex  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  offices  it  has  to 
perform.  C  is  a  third  watch  with  machinery  adapted  to  the 
construction  not  only  of  A  but  also  of  the  reproductive 
machinery  of  B  ;  for  which  purpose  its  contrivances  must  be 
still  more  numerous.  So  D  must  in  this  respect  advance 
beyond  C ;  and  so  with  each  ascending  step  in  the  scale  the 
difficulty  and  complexity  of  the  mechanical  arrangements 
must  progressively  increase.  This  seems  inevitable  from  the 
very  nature  of  contrivance,  which  is  the  specific  adaptation  of 
proper  and  sufficiei\.t  means  to  the  purposed  ends.  And 
hence,  by  an  extension  of  the  principle,  to  make  the  repro- 
ductive machinery  of  the  watch  suffice  to  produce  a  perpetual 
line  of  succession,  the  complexity  of  arrangements  in  the 
primordial  machine  must  be  infinitely  multiplied.  But  if 
reproduction  in  organized  nature  also  proceeds  wholly  from 
a  system  of  contrivance,  or  natural  forces  adjusted  to  deter- 
minate ends,  then  similar  consequences  appear  to  follow, 
unless  we  totally  abandon  the  fundamental  conception  im- 
plied in  the  terms  we  use. 

We  come  to  the  conclusion  then,  that  if  reproduction  is 
accomplished  solely  by  special  organisms,  it  must  at  length 
fail  from  sheer  exhaustion,  and  the  species  become  extinct ;  or 
else  that  those  organs  contain  within  themselves,  if  sufficient 
to  perpetuate  the  race,  an  infinite  multiplicity  of  adaptations. 
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If  we  suppose  the  former,  then  without  supernatural  aid  to 
arrest  the  decline,  or  creations  from  crude  matterto  repair  the 
loss,  all  animal  and  vegetable  life  must  at  length  expire.  No 
principle  of  development,  no  transformation  of  species,  will 
save  us  from  this  consequence;  since  nothing  of  the  kind 
avoids  the  inherent  necessity  of  a  reproductive  system  com- 
plicated in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  series  to  which  it 
is  ordained  to  give  birth.  But  if  we  take  the  alternative 
supposition,  then  it  may  be  asked  is  it  possible  that  within  a 
finite  space  of  matter — the  reproductive  organs  of  a  flower 
for  example — an  infinity  of  separate  contrivances  can  be  em- 
bodied. Each  must  contain  in  itself  a  special  mechanism,  re- 
quiring a  combination  of  molecules  to  constitute  it,  or  at  least 
a  single  molecule  endowed  with  special  powers ;  and  of  these 
there  cannot  be  an  absolute  infinity  within  the  mass.  Or  if 
we  assume  that  in  some  mysterious  way  the  same  combina- 
tion may  serve  for  any,number  of  results — ^in  other  words,  if 
we  vary  the  effect  indefinitely  without  varying  the  cause — we 
either  directly  violate  a  fundamental  law  of  human  belief,  or 
leaving  the  sphere  of  the  intelligible,  we  pass  into  those  tran- 
scendental regions  where  the  mind  grasps  at  phantoms  and 
finds  no  reality. 

This  diflBculty  assumes  somewhat  portentous  dimensions  on 
Darwin's  hypothesis,  who  traces  back  the  organization,  through 
forms  progressively  more  imperfect,  to  the  first  progenitor  of 
all  animal  and  vegetable  life,  which  he  supposes  a  simple  pro- 
tozoic  cell,  that  came  into  being  as  if  by  accident. 

We,  therefore,  conclude,  that  organic  contrivances  alone  are 
not  sufficient  to  perpetuate  life,  and  that  our  globe,  if  aban- 
doned to  these  must  at  length  become  but  a  dead  and  desolate 
waste.  If  this  last  supposition  is  inadmissible,  we  are  then 
led  to  infer  that  an  unseen  intelligent  power  averts  the  conse- 
quence, either  by  supplying  the  deficiencies  and  arresting  the 
decay  of  the  generative  principle,  or  by  new  creations  repla- 
cing from  time  to  time  the  species  which  become  extinct  But 
if  the  phenomena  of  reproduction  require  more  than  material 
laws,  those  of  life  in  general,  so  closely  related  to  the  former, 
may  not  improbably  be  within  the  same  category.  Hence  it 
is  possible  that,  as  in  the  Mosaic  creation,  God  formed  man 
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from  the  dust  of  the  earth  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life,  so  he  has  ever  since  reserved  to  himself  the 
same  great  prerogative,  and  has  never  imparted  to  organized 
forms  that  portion  of  his  creative  power ;  employing  indeed 
elaborate  mechanism  in  accomplishing  physiological  ends,  but 
superadding  a  higher  principle  which,  unlike  the  former,  is 
bound  in  the  fatalism  of  no  material  laws. 

Before  concluding,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  refer  to  certain 
Tague  inferences  disparaging  the  infinitude  of  the  divine 
attributes  which  may  be  suggested  by  the  apparent  subjection 
of  all  ci^eative  design  to  the  fixed  laws  of  matter  and  of 
motion.  Throughout  organized  nature  the  supremacy  of  these 
laws  seems  to  be  recognized  as  absolute.  All  structural  adap- 
tations to  functional  ends  are  made  in  subordination  to  them. 
When  their  operation  subserves  the  design,  they  are  employed 
for  that  purpose ;  when  it  is  adverse,  contrivances  are  adopted 
to  avoid  or  to  lessen  the  inconvenience.  But  in  no  case  do 
we  find  these  laws  suspended,  or  their  authority  disregarded. 
On  the  contrary,  they  appear  to  prescribe  positive  limits 
within  which  the  range  of  creative  power  must  be  confined. 
These  indications  we  confess  give  a  semblance  of  plausibility 
to  the  hypothesis  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  which  is  not 
wholly  without  advocates  in  the  present  day — that  matter  is 
uncreated  and  eternal,  and  possesses  certain  indestructible 
properties  which  are  but  partially  subject  to  the  divine  will, 
and  necessitate  a  creation  not  absolutely  perfect,  but  the  best 
the  material  will  admit.  In  reply  to  such  sceptical  surmises, 
we  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  remarks. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  no  creation  can  ever  demonstrate  to 
man  the  absolute  omnipotence  of  the  divine  Being ;  because, 
if  finite,  the  argument  is  inconclusive,  and  if  infinite,  it  swells 
beyond  his  grasp.  The  universe  which  actually  exists  affords 
as  near  an  approach  to  such  demonstration  as  the  mind  is 
capable  of  receiving  from  external  exhibitions  of  power;  since 
the  portion  brought  within  its  survey  is  of  dimensions  so  vast 
that  the  invagination  sinks  overpowered  under  the  effort  to 
conceive  it.  Hence  the  conviction,  aided  by  the  mind's  in- 
stinctive sentiment,  that  the  Being  who  possesses  powers  so 
stupendous  is  really  omnipotent,  is  in  general  irresistible.    On 
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the  other  hand  a  finite  or  imperfect  creation,  though  admitted 
to  be  such,  could  not  prove  him  less  than  infinite,  becaaee 
nothing  could  exist  to  show  that  it  displayed  his  utmost 
power.  If,  moreover,  we  can  distinctly  see  that  there  may  be 
reasons  why  material  laws  should  be  allowed  a  fundamental 
place  in  the  order  of  nature,  that  old  hypothesis  of  the  eter- 
nity of  matter  and  its  evil  and  refractory  properties  loses  its 
show  of  plausibility.  Let  us  then  assume  that  tbe  Supreme 
Being  is  not  simply  a  Creator,  but  also  the  Lord  and  Ruler  of 
intelligent  moral  beings  to  whose  character  and  wants  it  ia 
proper  this  external  condition  should  be  conformed,  and  we 
think  the  seeming  incompatibility  between  the  constitution  of 
nature  and  the  infinity  and  perfection  of  the  divine  attributes 
will  disappear,  leaving  the  absolute  optimism  of  the  system 
unimpeached.  He  has  impressed  properties  on  matter,  and 
then  conformed  each  individual  organism  to  the  physical 
necessity  they  impose.  But  this  appears  indispensable  to  give 
that  stability  and  consistence  to  the  course  of  nature  without 
which  the  world  would  be  to  human  apprehension  a  wilder- 
ness of  confusion  and  inconsistency ;  without  which  experi- 
ence would  be  a  false  and  dangerous  guide,  prudence  and 
recklessness  occupy  equal  ground,  and  the  primeval  decree 
that  man  should  subdue  the  earth  become  an  impossible  task. 
Another  part  of  the  design  may  be  to  teach  by  natural  ex- 
amples how  inherent  diiliculties  in  the  accomplishment  of 
physical  objects  may  be  met  and  the  desired  end  best  secured,. 
Natural  organisms  have  often  furnished  useful  lessons  to  man 
in  aid  of  his  designs,  and  probably  if  studied  expressly  with 
such  a  view,  would  afford  yet  greater  advantages. 

These  are  considerations  addressed  to  the  physical  and 
intellectual  wants  of  the  race  ;  those  which  respect  their  moral 
characteristics  may  have  still  greater  weight.  A  certain  de- 
gree of  uniformity  in  the  operation  of  natural  laws  is  indis- 
pensable, if  the  divine  benevolence,  wisdom,  or  power  is  to.  be 
displayed,  however  imperfectly,  in  the  works  of  creation. 
Without  fixed  properties  in  matter,  and  regularity  and  system 
in  the  course  of  nature,  it  is  impossible  that  the  mind,  consti- 
tuted as  it  is,  should  discern  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends, 
or  appreciate  in  any  degree  the  design  which  pervades  the 
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organized  world  ;  and  without  evidence  of  design  there  could 
of  course  be  no  inference  as  to  the  attributes  of  the  Creator, 
nor  indeed  any  proof  of  his  existence.  If,  therefore,  his  plan 
required  that  there  should  be  indicia  by  which  man  might,  in 
the  absence  of  revelation,  trace  his  hand  and  divine  his  char- 
acter, it  involved  necessarily  a  degree  of  imtnutability  in 
material  laws  from  which  a  perverse  and  sceptical  spirit  might 
argue  in  disparagement  of  his  sovereign  power.  Then,  too, 
the  unchanging  persistence  of  such  laws  under  all  diversities 
of  condition  and  circumstance  may  be  designed  to  teach  an 
important  lesson  as  to  the  fixed  eternal  character  of  the  Deity's 
attributes,  the  immutability  of  his  will,  and  the  inexorable 
necessity  of  submitting  to  his  decrees,  and  regulating  the  life 
by  the  laws  he  is  pleased  to  prescribe.  Another  great  moral 
end  is  answered  which  we  do  not  well  see  could  be  secured  by 
other  means.  It  is  a  divine  prerogative,  shared  probably  by 
no  created  being,  to  suspend  or  sustain  at  will  the  operation  of 
natural  laws.  By  this  means  any  revelation  the  Deity  chooses 
to  make  may  be  authenticated  by  credentials  bearing  the  seal 
of  his  sovereignty.  But  unless  the  order  of  nature  were  in 
general  fixed  and  uniform,  no  deviation  from  it  would  be  so 
signally  marked  as  to  bear  the  certain  impress  of  Divine 
power.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that,  without  that  feature 
in  the  constitution  of  nature  which  we  have  been  considering, 
man  could  have  no  knowledge  of  his  Maker,  either  through 
his  works  or  by  revelation. 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  the  design  apparent  in  organic 
structures  is  imperfectly  accomplished.  Elaborate  provision 
is  made  in  animals  to  procure  subsistence ;  to  this  end  struc- 
ture, instincts,  and  habits  conspire ;  yet  they  often  sufier  great 
privation,  and  even  die  of  want.  Or  if  such  partial  failure  is 
a  necessity  of  the  laws  originally  impressed  on  matter,  there 
is  still  a  possible  approach  to  perfection  which  few  organisms 
exhibit.  We  find  in  the  same  species  great  disparities  in  size, 
form,  and  strength,  some  being  much  better  fitted  to  the  neces- 
sities of  their  position  than  others.  This  suggests  that  the 
machinery  of  nature,  though  the  product  of  wisdom  infinitely 
beyond  man's  comprehension,  is  not  absolutely  perfect,  but 
accomplishes  its  object  only  by  approximation.     Then  there 
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are  monstrouB  formations — misshapen  abortions  which  excite 
wonder,  as  if  some  malign  power  were  at  work  baffling 
nature's  kindly  designs.  These  seem  marked  as  failures 
when  they  pass  from  nature's  hand,  like  fabrics  of  human  skill 
marred  and  ruined  in  the  making. 

Our  interpretations  of  the  Creator's  real  purposes,  however, 
is  extremely  precarious.  That  the  certain  attainment  of  what 
seem  special  organic  ends,  is  not  always  the  object,  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  such  ends  are  in  innumerable  instances 
antagonistic,  so  that  the  success  of  one  is  necessarily  the  failure 
of  another.  Thus  rapacious  birds  are  fitted  both  by  structure 
and  instinct  to  capture  a  living  prey,  while  their  quarry  is 
equally  fitted,  by  speed  or  stratagem,  to  escape  pursuit.  Then 
we  have  no  warrant  to  assume  that  the  Creator's  design  is  not 
one  into  which  what  seem  blemishes  enter  as  an  integral  part, 
lie  is  a  sovereign  Ruler  as  well  as  Creator,  and  we  must 
believe  that  the  government  and  discipline  of  his  rational 
creatures  constitute  an  object  far  more  important  than  the 
physiological  development  of  the  inferior  world  of  organisms. 
But  if  the  constitution  of  nature,  in  the  particulars  drawn 
into  question,  gives  exercise  to  caution,  vigilance,  energy, 
patience,  and  other  traits  which  are  admitted  to  elevate  the 
moral  character,  and  also  aflTord  inexhaustible  employment  to 
the  higher  powers  of  the  mind,  we  may  regard  the  objection 
as  sufficiently  repelled  ;  especially  since  the  latter  advantage 
may  not  be  confined  to  man,  but  embrace  innumerable  orders 
of  intelligence  superior  to  ours.  Perfection  of  organization 
would  then  be,  not  the  amplest  development  of  animal  powers 
or  vegetable  properties,  nor  the  certain  attainment  of  the 
objects  to  which  structures  and  instincts  tend,  but  the  exact 
accomplishment  of  those  higher  designs  compared  with  which 
mere  physical  ends  are  insignificant.  Now  let  us  suppose 
that  the  faultless  typical  standard  the  objection  seems  to 
require  were  in  every  case  exhibited — that  the  com  in  Ithe 
fields,  for  example,  the  fruit  on  the  trees,  and  the  cattle  on  the 
hills,  were  all  of  the  finest  quality  and  kind,  of  the  largest 
size,  and  without  blemish — ^no  place  would  then  be  left  for 
the  exercise  of  judgment  or  taste  in  selection,  no  scope  for 
sagacity  in  detecting  the  hidden  causes  of  deterioration  and 
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devising  a  remedy,  no  prospect  of  improving  the  speeies  by 
patient  toil  and  care.  In  short,  as  far  as  this  monotonous  system 
of  perfection  prevailed,  its  influence  would  be  to  shed  a  listless 
torpor  over  the  faculties  of  man.    Nor  would  it  serve  to 
exempt  any  supposed  domain  of  human  industry  from  the 
paralyzing  operation   of  the  rule ;    since  man's  charter  em- 
braces the  whole  earth,  stimulating  energy  and  research  into 
nature's  laws  by  the  reward  proposed,  and  we  cannot  pro- 
nounce that  any  part  of  this  inheritance  can  never  subserve 
his  wants,  or  become  the  object  of  his  labor  and  attention. 
Besides,  such  a  discrimination   as  that  supposed  would  be 
repugnant  to  man's  intellectual  nature ;  for  it  would  seem  a 
capricious  decree,  impairing  the  unity  of  the  general  plan 
confusing  and  obliterating  the  analogies  that  bind  the  parts  of 
creation  together,  and  weakening  the  force  of  the  moral  lesson 
taught  by  the  inviolability  of  natural  laws.     Monstrous  for- 
mations are  but  other  examples  of  defective  organisms.    A 
peach  blossom  without  a  germ,  though  really  a  monster,  in- 
volves no  more  diflBculty  than  a  blighted  and  shrunken  peach. 
Aborted  forms  of  the  higher  animal  life  surprise  and  shock  us 
more,  from  peculiar  associations,  but  they  follow  the  same 
analogy.     Nor  is  it  correct  to  speak  of  an  organism  as  passing 
at  birth  from-  nature's  hand.     Throughout  its  course — from 
the  first  deposit  of  the  cell  that  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  germ, 
till  the  vital  principle  is  extinguished,  and  the  chemical  affin- 
ities  commence  their  disorganizing   work — the  same  hand 
guides  its  development  and  works  its  decay.     If,  then,  a  for- 
mation abnormal  from  birth  is  a  blot  on  nature's  works,  the 
untimely  destruction  of  a  more  perfect  organism  must  be 
viewed  in  the  same  light.  .  But  much  more  rational  it  appears 
to  us  to  regard  such  seeming  blemishes  as  parts  of  some  high 
plan  of  celestial  wisdom  reaching  beyond  the  fate  of  mere 
physical  forms,  and  embracing  moral  designs  which  the  narrow 
grasp  of  the  human  mind  is  inadequate  to  span. 

One  advantage  abnormal  formations  may  be  specially 
adapted  to  supply.  Most  of  that  department  of  physiology 
which  relates  to  the  functions  of  life,  its  preservation  and 
transmission,  is  as  yet  unknown  to  science  ;  but  we  must  not 
suppose  it  will  always  remain  unexplored.     Important  dis- 
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coveries  hereafter  made  will,  doubtless,  illuminate  this  dark 
region,  and,  as  in  similar  cases,  valuable  practical  applications 
will  probably  follow,  of  which  we  can  now  form  no  anticipa- 
tion. In  these  future  conquests  of  science  we  have  a  right  to 
suppose  that  those  strange  departures  from  the  normal  type, 
those  revolting  distortions  of  the  natural  form,  which  strike  us 
as  something  ill-omened  and  portentous,  will  contribute  im- 
portant assistance,  by  the  light  they  shed  on  the  obscure  prin- 
ciples of  vital  organization. 

In  supposing  the  physiological  laws  of  our  globe  were 
designed  in  part  for  the  discipline  and  instruction  of  man,  we 
do  not  forget  that,  long  before  his  creation,  laws,  in  all  respects 
similar,  were  in  operation  upon  earth. .  It  may  probably  be 
thought  that  man's  requirements,  as  a  reasoning  philosopher, 
or  his  condition  as  a  probationary  moral  agent,  would  have 
had  no  influence  in  moulding  the  physiology  of  that  day.  The 
conclusion  is,  however,  not  quite  clear.  Nothing  tends  more 
to  impress  the  mind  with  the  certainty  and  permanence  of  its 
principles  of  knowledge,  or  more  to  enlarge  and  liberalize  its 
views,  than  to  find  the  phenomena  with  which  it  is  familiar 
exhibited  in  distant  localities  and  remote  eras.  In  the  vast 
fields  opened  by  modem  geology,  the  lines  of  analogy  which 
unite  dispersed  phenomena,  have  a  far  wider  sWeep  and  more 
commanding  sway,  and  emancipate  the  mind  from  any  linger- 
ing doubt  whether  natural  laws  might  not  be  mere  local, 
transitory,  and  variable  expedients.  Considerations  drawn 
from  such  sources  give  to  many  minds  high  intellectual  grati- 
fication, when,  "  immersed  in  rapturous  thought  profound," 
they  contemplate  the  unity,  consistence,  and  order  of  the  grand 
design  which  pervades  creation.  Such  exalted  pleasure, 
blending  admiring  wonder  with  religious  awe,*  was  doubtless 
felt  by  the  sages  of  Newton's  time  when  his  great  discovery 
allied  our  planet,  and  every  particle  of  its  dust,  with  the 
remotest  realms  of  space ;  and  so  too  felt  philosophers  in  more 
recent  days  when  the  present  laws  of  organic  life  were  found 
to  have  prevailed  on  earth  innumerable  ages  before  it  became 

*  His  tibi  me  rebus  qusedam  diyiaa  voluptas, 
Percipit,  atque  horror,  quod  sic  natura  tua  vi 
Tarn  manifesta  patet  ez  omni  parte  retecta. — Lua-eHuSf  iii.,  28-30. 
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the  abode  of  man.  Nor  must  we  overlook  the  probability 
that  in  tracing  the  hand  of  the  Divine  Artisan  from  our 
globe's  earliest  epoch  down  to  the  present  time,  intelligences 
iar  superior  to  that  of  man  may  find  subjects  of  absorbing 
thought  and  of  adoring  wonder;  to  whom  also  the  apparent 
anomalies  in  nature's  works  that  perplex  our  minds  arrange 
themselves  into  systems  of  perfect  symmetry,  order,  and 
beauty. 

But  the  clearest  light  shed  upon  the  dark  questions  of 
nature  is  that  of  revelation ;  which  teaches  that  man  is  in  a 
fallen  state,  estranged  from  his  Maker,  whose  benevolent 
regard  is  in  consequence  mingled  with  judicial  displeasure. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  mercy  and  judgment  are  blended  in 
the  created  system  in  which  we  have  our  part.  Beneficent 
design  appears  the  prevailing  characteristic ;  but  its  lines  are 
everywhere  checkered  and  blurred  by  evils  of  every  degree, 
and  sickness,  pain,  and  bitter  disappointment,  resulting  not 
always  from  the  fault  of  the  sufferer,  but  issuing  directly  from 
the  conditions  and  necessities  by  which  his  life  is  invested,  are 
portions  of  tlie  universal  lot.  From  the  same  source,  how- 
ever, we  learn  that  the  present  world  was  never  designed  as 
the  home  of  man,  but  merely  as  a  place  of  probationary 
sojourn,  where  his  appointed  duty  is  to  prepare  for  a  higher 
state  of  being.  If,  therefore,  the  earth  is  full  of  blemishes  and 
abortions,  if  evil  abounds  in  all  \\&  departments,  diffusing 
pain,  want,  and  death  througliout  animated  nature,  and  blight 
and  mildew  through  the  vegetable  kingdom,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  the  high  moral  destiny  to  which  man  is  appointed 
requires  that  his  heart  should  not  be  detained  and  engrossed 
by  an  earthly  paradise. 

We  would  also  indicate  another  dark  plan  in  nature  which 
is  illuminated  by  revelation.  The  power  and  wisdom  of  the 
Supreme  Being  are  seen  exhibited  on  a  stupendous  scale  in 
the  works  of  creation,  but  his  benevolence  and  his  moral  char- 
acter are  far  less  clearly  displayed.  We  do  not  now  refer  to 
such  seeming  anomalies  as  have  in  all  ages  furnished  themes 
of  atheistical  descant ;  but  from  the  nature  of  the  case  we 
think  any  indications  of  those  moral  attributes  which  the 
work  of  an  infinite  Creator  can  ever  present  must,  as  a  demon- 
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fitratioD,  be  inconclusive.     Let  us  consider  this  point  more 
closely. 

Contrivances  for  beneficial  ends  are  with  us  the  result  of 
toil  and  care,  and  when  executed  by  man  solely  for  the  benefit 
of  his  fellows,  we  regard  them  as  indicating  a  high  order  of 
that  benevolence  which  incurs  personal  sacrifice  for  the  sake 
of  others.  This  instinctive  judgment  is  by  association  trans- 
ferred to  the  works  of  creation  ;  these,  replete  with  admirable 
designs  ibr  beneficial  ends,  and,  in  the  accurate  finish  of  the 
different  parts  seeming  to  require,  not  only  consummate  skill, 
but  diligence  and  care,  deeply  impress  the  sentiment  of  the 
Creator's  benevolent  regard  for  the  works  of  his  hands,  and 
especially  for  man,  whose  elaborate  structure,  combined  with 
the  extent  to  which  other  organisms  are  made  subservient  to 
his  wants,  seems  so  clearly  to  evince  the  divine  consideration 
for  his  welfare.  If,  moreover,  the  powers  of  nature,  beneficial 
in  general,  are  often  productive  of  evil,  his  conscience  may 
from  this  enforce  his  moral  responsibility,  with  the  conviction 
of  ill-desert,  which  mingles  punishment  with  the  blessings 
bestowed ;  especially  since  observation  teaches  that  vice  and 
crime  are  distinguished  firom  virtue  and  integrity  by  a  large 
allotment  of  pain,  want,  and  shame.  In  this  way,  tbroagh 
'  associations  so  intimately  penetrating  his  mind  as  almost  to 
form  a  part  of  its  substance,  he  receives  intimations  of  the 
benevolence  and  moral  purity  .of  the  Divine  Being.  Still 
these  principles  whenever  existing  must,  if  intelligible  to  ub, 
be  willing  to  incur  self-sacrifice  in  attaining  their  respective 
ends ;  if  they  refuse,  we  regard  them  as  spurious ;  and  if  the 
opportunity  is  wanting,  the  proof  of  character  is  defective. 
But  the  beneficence  of  the  Almighty  exhibited  in  creation 
involves  no  labor,  no  diminution  of  resources,  no  interruption 
of  other  pursuits,  in  short  no  apparent  merijice  of  any  kind, 
and  consequently  can  offer  no  absolute  demonstration  of  be- 
nevolent feeling  in  any  sense  in  which  we  can  appreciate  its 
value.  Similar  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  divine  holiness,  of 
which  it  seems  essentially  impossible  that  the  works  of  nature 
should  supply  a  perfect  demonstration,  because  they  afford  no 
opportunity  of  personal  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  principle. 
The  proof  of  these  attributes,  therefore,  which  suffices  for  the 
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extinction  of  all  scepticism,  is  not  to  be  found  in  visible  crea- 
tion; and  whoever  attempts  to  snpply  the  deficiency  by 
metaphysical  reasoning  will  be  apt,  we  suspect,  to  wander  in 
mazes  of  doubt  and  error,  when  the  moral  instinct,  the  safest 
guide  in  such  a  search,  grows  faint  and  dubious,  until  perhaps 
its  voice  ceases  to  be  heard.  But  when  the  divinity  becomes 
incarnate,  bears  to  the  full  the  evils  of  our  immortal  lot,  and 
submits  to  ignominy,  pain,  and  death  in  expiation  of  human 
guilt,  we  have  the  required  demonstration  in  a  form  which 
renders  the  justice,  holiness,  and  benevolence  of  God  no  longer 
a  vague  poetic  sentiment,  but  a  truth  of  vital  importance, 
establishing  with  him  relations  of  infinite  consequence,  and 
supplying  the  most  urgent  and  animating  motives  to  the  con- 
duct which  he  prescribes.  Then,  too,  the  hard  decree  that 
minglefl  so  much  pain  and  sorrow  in  our  earthly  lot  is  seen  to 
be  a  merciful  severity,  that  the  hope  of  promise  of  this  life 
may  not  be  suffered  to  veil  our  interest  in  the  life  to  come. 
Thus  the  works  of  creation  cease  to  be  the  obscure  and  am- 
biguous oracles  they  seemed  before,  but  become  intelligible 
types  and  symbols  which  in  their  own  mystic  characters  repre- 
sent heavenly  truth,  and  so  reflect  back  on  revelation  a  por- 
tion of  the  light  received  from  above. 

It  is  dangerous,  as  Bacon  long  since  remarked,  to  seek  the 
truths  of  revelation  in  the  realms  of  philosophy,  which  he 
compared  to  seeking  the  living  among  the  dead  :*  for  since 
in  such  speculations  the  mind  is  apt  to  accept  fancies  for  real- 
ities, and  presumptions  for  proofs,  the  tendency  is  to  perpetu- 
ate error  by  a  sort  of  consecration  to  religion,  and  to  rest 
theological  tenets  on  postulates  which,  when  examined,  are 
discovered  to  be  false.  A  creed  founded  on  unsound  argu- 
ments, though  in  itself  true,  has  a  precarious  existence ;  for  if 
the  fallacy  is  detected  the  faith  may  suffer  shipwreck,  and 
sink  to  rise  no  more,  before  it  finds  a  firmer  support.  On  the 
other  hand  revelation,  when  its  true  meaning  is  cautiously  de- 
termined, may  shed  its  light  on  departments  of  reason  in 
which,  if  we  naay  infer  the  future  from  the  past,  absolute  cer- 
tainty must  otherwise  be  for  ever  unattainable.    As  philoso- 

*  De  AugnrnMa  Scientiarum^  Ub.  il.,  cap.  1,  §  3- . 
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phy  grows  more  inquisitive,  and  with  more  daring  Bcepticism 
tries  in  its  crucible  opinions  once  held  axiomatic,  it  is  possible 
the  creed  of  the  Christian  may  be  recognized  by  the  soundest 
thinkers,  as  offering  the  firmest  support  to  fundamental 
truths  which  reason  is  incompetent  to  demonstrate,  and  there- 
fore as  being  not  only  the  sole  basis  of  religious  hope,  but  also 
an  intellectual  necessity.  The  human  spirit^s  possible  exist- 
eiice  apart  from  the  body,  its  immateriality  and  immortality 
are  questions  in  philosophy  as  well  as  in  divinity  which  reason 
alone  has  appeared  quite  unable  to  solve.  Then  there  are 
men  who  bring  into  doubt  the  reality  of  the  external  world, 
and  even  the  actual  substantive  existence  of  their  own  mind. 
Perhaps  no  one  will  ever  be  convinced  by  such  arguments  ; 
but  the  agitation  of  self-evident  or  axiomatic  propositions  may 
infxise  into  some  minds  a  vague  scepticism  as  to  the  certainty 
of  any  possible  subject  of  knowledge,  and  thus  cause  a  degree 
of  recklessness  in  regard  to  truths  of  the  most  momentous  im- 
port. But  if  Christianity  is  suflSciently  proved,  the  reality  of 
our  own  existence,  of  time  and  space,  of  the  external  world, 
of  other  human  beings  besides  ourselves,  of  our  relations  and 
duties  toward  them,  and  of  the  eternal  distinction  of  right 
and  wrong  become  established  and  unquestionable  truth; 
and  perhaps  on  this  ground  alone  can  some  inquiring  and 
metaphysical  spirits  rest  in  perfect  conviction.  Happily  the 
evidence  for  our  religion  is  such  as  to  deprive  every  hostile 
hypothesis  of  plausibility.  There  are  indeed  difficulties 
remaining  which  may  in  some  instances  never  be  removed  ; 
but  still  the  vaat  preponderance  of  proof  seems  sufficient  to 
diq)el  all  rational  doubt  as  to  the  essential  truth  of  the  system. 
Yet  if  corroboration  were  needed,  one  circumstance  would  to 
us  afford  it;  though  upon  the  point  we  would  speak  with 
reverence  and  caution,  avoiding  all  dogmatism,  and  present- 
ing merely  the  view  which  has  struck  our  own  mind.  It  is  a 
principle  of  law  that  what  is  said  of  a  man  in  his  presence,  if  he 
expresses  no  dissent,  but  leaves  others  to  act  on  the  presump- 
tion of  its  truth,  will  in  many  cases  charge  him  with  a  respon 
sibility ;  a  rule  which  is  founded  in  reason  and  equity.  On 
a  principle  somewhat  similar,  it  might  be  difficult,  we  appre 
hend,  to  make  it  appear  that  the  Deity  had  maintained  perfect 
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good  faith,  if  he  had  suffered  a  false  religion  to  be  promnl- 
gated  with  sueh  an  array  of  evidence  a^  confirms  the  preten- 
sions of  Christianity.  The  case  is  quite  different  from  that 
of  mere  historical  or  scientific  inquiry,  in  which  men  might 
be  fully  convinced  on  the  strongest  probable  evidence  of  what 
was  in  reality  false,  without  disparagement  of  the  Divine  sin- 
cerity. There  is  nothing  in  such  cases  that  in  any  aspect 
engages  the  attributes  of  the  Most  High  for  the  discovery  of 
the  truth.  But  when  a  revelation  comes  professedly  from 
bim,  commanding  under  promises  and  threats,  which  Omnipo- 
tence alone  can  redeem,  a  course  of  conduct  involving  poten- 
tially the  sacrifice  of  the  dearest  interests  of  life,  and  even  life 
itself,  then,  if  that  religion  were  false,  and  he  had  yet  allowed 
such  credentials  to  attest  it  as  suflSce  to  produce  a  rational  be- 
lief in  minds  formed  as  he  has  made  ours,  we  do  not  clearly 
see  how  our  great  Sovereign  could  be  exculpated  from  a 
charge  which  we  must  not  venture  to  name. 

We  have  expressed  the  hope  that  many  metaphysical  minds 
might,  as  to  some  important  truths,  find  refuge  from  scepticism 
in  the  certainty  of  religious  belief.  It  might  be  objected, 
however,  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  knowledge  must 
be  settled  affirmatively  before  the  evidences  of  religion  can  be 
examined ;  that  if  a  man  doubts  of  time  and  space,  his  own 
continuing  existence,  or  any  other  truth  so  primordial,  he  is 
in  no  condition  to  begin  his  investigation  of  a  subject  resting 
on  an  external  proof.  So  indeed  it  would  be  if  he  were  fixed 
in  absolute  disbelief,  but  not  if  only  a  sceptic ;  and,  in  regard 
to  such  questions,  we  suspect  the  mind  can  never  advance 
beyond  that  twilight  region  into  utter  darkness.  If,  however, 
he  merely  doubts,  there  may  be  a  like  indecision  as  to  the 
truth  of  Christianity ;  in  which  case,  considering  its  transcen- 
dant  importance,  the  most  momentous  question  of  fact  that 
can  possibly  engage  the  human  mind,  he  will,  if  quite  sincere, 
be  led  to  earnest  inquiry.  Proceeding  from  his  own  starting- 
point,  with  all  principles  unfixed  and  floating  like  shapeless 
phantoms  around  him,  he  might,  indeed,  anticipate  only  deeper 
and  more  bewildering  doubt  as  the  result,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
peculiar  definitive  test  proposed  by  the  religion  which  claims 
his  attention.    The  Saviour  declares  that  whoever  will  do  the 
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will  of  God  (or  perhaps  "  is  willing,"  ^iXrj)  shall  know  whether 
the  doctrine  is  trne ;  *  and  similar  engagements  of  the  Divine 
veracitj  are  made  in  other  places.  Here  then  is  a  challenge 
to  the  sceptic,  and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  a  religion  which 
dares  to  give  such  a  pledge,  offers  in  its  calm  self-confidence  a 
presumption  of  its  truth.  If,  therefore,  he  undertakes  the 
examination,  with  the  honest  purpose  required,  and  conscien- 
tiously maintains  it,  then  (unless  we  misread  the  text),  either 
the  religion  is  false  or  the  inquirer  must  be  led  to  recognize 
it  as  divine.  Whatever  his  position,  and  however  impenetra- 
ble the  clouds  that  invest  him,  he  has  in  this  promise  a  prin- 
ciple which,  if  the  Gospel  is  false,  must  detect  the  imposition, 
and  if  true,  will  be  his  guiding  star  tlirough  the  night  of  dark- 
ness and  error. 


Art.  YI. — Adjourned  Meetings  of  the  General  Assemblies 
at  Pittshurg. 

According  to  adjournment,  at  the  close  of  theii*  respective 
meetings  in  New  York  last  spring,  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  O.  S.,  assembled  in  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  and  that  of  the  New  School  in  the  Third 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  November  10,  1869, 
at  11  A.  M. 

The  great  object  of  these  meetings,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say,  was  to  receive  duly  attested  reports  of  the  votes  of  the 
Presbyteries  on  the  overture  sent  down  to  them  touching 
re-union,  and  if  they  found  it  sanctioned  by  two-thirds  of  the 
Presbyteries  of  each  body,  to  declare  the  same  to  be  of 
"  binding  force."  Thus  the  re-union  would  be  consummated, 
and  the  two  churches  become  one  body  organically,  in  fact  and 
in  form. 

Some  items  of  unfinished  business,  laid  over  to  this  meeting, 

*  John  viL  IT. 
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comprised  principally  of  the  reports  of  committees  appointed 
€ul  interim^  required  first  to  be  disposed  of  in  each  body.  In 
the  New  School  Assembly  this  consisted  chiefly  of  a  report  on 
amusements  by  a  committee,  of  which  the  Rev.  Herrick  John- 
son was  chairman,  which  is  judicious  and  discriminating.  It 
however  prescribes  little  to  relieve  the  practical  difficulties 
of  the  subject,  beyond  what  may  be  found  in  an  elevated  tone 
of  piety.  They  also  uttered  a  strong  protest  against  the 
present  tendency  in  our  State  and  municipal  governments  to 
appropriate  the  public  moneys  to  the  support  of  Papal  schools, 
and  exclude  the  Bible  from  all.  They  likewise  took  decided 
action  in  favor  of  having  manses  provided  in  all  congregations. 
They  further  adopted  some  measures  respecting  their  relations 
to  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 
rendered  necessary  by  the  re-union,  to  which  we  may  briefly 
recur  hereatler.  Their  other  work,  outside  of  re-union,  was 
mostly  formal  or  devotional. 

Our  own  Assembly  had  two  reports  from  committees  ad 
interim  of  the  gravest  importance — we  refer  to  those  on  the 
Chicago  and  Danville  seminaries.  The  conflicts  among  the 
friends  of  these  seminaries  have  been  so  earnest,  protracted,^ 
and,  in  some  cases,  embittered,  that  it  was  feared  by  many 
that  the  measures  and  discussions  necessary  to  their  pacifi- 
cation at  Pittsburg,  would  greatly  mar,  if  not  delay,  the 
consummation  of  re-union.  Thanks  to  the  thorough,  patient, 
and  wise  labors  of  the  respective  committees  sent  to  examine 
and  report  upon  the  difficulties  of  these  institutions,  such  fears 
proved  groundless.  Owing  to  the  patient  and  judicious  labors 
of  the  respective  committees,  the  troubles  had  already  been 
composed  on  such  a  basis  as  commanded  universal  assent, 
and  left  nothing  to  be  done  by  the  Assembly  but  to  accept 
and  adopt  the  reports  of  the  committees  without  debate.  This 
was  accomplished  during  the  first  day  of  the  session.  The 
substance  of  the  settlement  by  compromise  at  Chicago  was 
flashed  through  the  country  by  telegraph  a  few  days  before 
the  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  and  sent  a  thrill  of  joy  through 
the  whole  church.  It  is  contained  in  the  following  extract 
from  the  report  of  the  committees,  of  which  Senator  Drake 
was  chairman : — 
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'^  Ailer  having  heard  all  the  eyidence  in  the  case,  the  committee  determmed 
it  to  be  their  duty  to  make  an  effort  to  secure  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the 
difficulty.  They  therefore  appointed  two  of  their  number  (Drs.  Musgrare  and 
Backus),  to  undertake  this  delicate  duty.  The  effort,  we  are  happy  to  say, 
proved  successful  by  the  great  mercy  of  our  Lord ;  and  the  following  are  the 
terms  of  this  a^ustment,  accepted  by  all  the  parties,  the  original  copy  of  which, 
signed  by  a  representative  of  each  party  in  the  presence  and  with  the  concur- 
rence of  all,  is  herewith  submitted  to  the  Assembly : — 

"The  parties  to  the  controversy  in  regard  to  the  Presbyterian  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Northwest,  have  agreed  to  this  amicable  adjustment,  viz. :  I.  That 
by-gones  shall  be  by-g^nea  No  further  controversy  respecting  past  issues  to  be 
indulged  in,  and  all  shall  cordially  unite  in  efforts  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the 
institution  in  the  field  of  usefulness  now  about  to  widen  so  greatly  before  it.  n. 
That,  on  the  one  hand,  Df.  Lord  shall  retain  the  chair  of  Theology,  to  which  he  has 
been  assig^ned  by  the  General  Assembly ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  General 
Assembly  will  order  the  release  of  Mr.  McCormick  from  the  fourth  instalment  of  his 
bond,  and  that  the  instalments  of  the  endowment  already  paid  shall  be  regarded 
as  a  fulfilment  of  his  entire  obligations.  III.  That  the  three  trustees  last  elected 
shall  resign,  and  their  places  shall  be  supplied  by  others  not  unacceptable  to 
either  party.  lY.  That  hereafter,  all  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the  seminary 
shall  have  a  proper  share  in  the  management  of  the  institution ;  and  that,  as  far 
as  practicable,  all  the  Synods  particularly  concerned  shall  be  duly  represented ;  it 
being  understood  that  those  friends  of  the  seminary,  who  have  not  contributed 
to  its  endowment,  shall  make  a  prompt  and  earnest  effort  to  raise  for  it  the  sum 
of  at  least  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  ($25,000). 

"  Signed  on  behalf  of  the  parties  we  respectively  represent,  on  this  third  day 
of  November,  a.  d.  1869. 

''(Signed),  D.  C.  Marquis, 

"  (Signed),  H.  F.  Spaitord." 

We  should  be  glad,  if  wo  had  space,  to  copy  the  entire 
report.  The  main  feature  of  it  is  the  argument  which  the 
release  of  Mr.  McCormick  from  the  legal  obligation  of  his 
bond  to  pay  the  last  $25,000  of  his  munificent  subscription  of 
$100,000  to  endow  the  seminary,  after  having  already  paid 
$75,000.  The  argument  is  simply  this,  that  Mr.  McCormick 
stipulated  to  pay  it  in  view  of  a  mutual  understanding  be- 
tween him  and  the  Assembly  which  founded  the  seminary, 
that  its  professors  should  not  agitate  the  subject  of  slavery. 
In  the  altered  state  of  the  country  since  that  time,  the  Assem- 
bly cannot  and  will  not  impose  such  conditions  on  its  profes- 
sors. They  cannot  therefore  fulfil  their  part  of  the  under- 
standing with  Mr.  McCormick.  They  cannot,  of  course,  in 
Christian  honor,  however  they  might  in  law,  compel  him  to 
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fulfil  his  part  of  the  contract,  if  he  chooses  to  decline  payment ; 
for  it  is  a  first  principle  of  ethics  that  promises  are  binding  in 
the  sense,  and  only  in  the  sense,  in  which  the  promisor  believed 
the  promisee  to  understand  them,  at  the  time  of  making  them. 
It  is  a  matter  of  unspeakable  i*ejoicing  that  this  obstinate  and 
bitter  strife  has  been  composed.  It  would  have  been  sad  to 
carry  such  a  root  of  bitterness  into  the  re-united  church. 

The  committee  on  the  Danville  Seminary,  having  the  Hon. 
Stanley  Matthews  for  its  chairman,  was  no  less  successful  in 
its  labors.  They  were  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  the  seminary,  and  of  its  continuance  on  the  soil  of  Ken- 
tucky ;  they  also  found  that  the  want  of  harmony  in  the  fac- 
ulty made  its  reorganization  very  necessary.  The  professors 
nobly  relieved  the  Assembly  of  all  e^ibarrassment  by  placing 
their  resignations  in  the  hands  of  the  committee.  The  Assem- 
bly accordingly  declared  their  chairs  vacant,  and  ordered  an 
election  to  fill  these  vacancies.  It  wisely  discontinued  the 
system  of  summer  sessions  recently  tried  in  that  institution. 
It  ordered  that  no  professor  in  the  seminary  should  be  either 
a  trustee  or  director.  The  following  persons  were  elected  to 
the  several  vacant  chairs :  Dr.  E.  P.  Humphrey,  Didactic 
and  Polemic  Theology ;  Dr.  Stephen  Yerkes,  Biblical  Litera- 
ture and  Exegetical  Theology ;  Dr.  N.  West,  Biblical  and 
Ecclesiastical  History ;  Dr.  L.  J.  Halsey,  Church  Government 
and  Pastoral  Theology. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  nominated  and  elected  Di- 
rectors of  the  Presbyterian  Seminary  of  the  Northwest,  in 
place  of  those  whose  terms  expired  last  spring :  Ministers — J. 
M.  Buchanan,  D.  D. ;  Robert  Patterson,  D.  D. ;  J.  D.  Mason ; 
M.  C.  Anderson ;  Robert  Beer.  Ruling  Elders — Jesse  L.  Wil- 
liams ;  Charles  A.  Spring ;  J.  G.  Grier ;  S.  N.  Moore ;  Chas.  E. 
Vanderburg. 

And  the  following  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  General  Assembly :  Rev.  George  Hale,  D.D.  ;  Rev.  D. 
A.  Cunningham  ;  Hon.  J.  K.  Findlay  ;  Archibald  Mclntyre ; 
James  T.  Young ;  Robert  Cornelius ;  H.  Lenox  Hodge,  M.  D. 
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ACTION  LOOKING  TO   CLOSER    UNION   WITH  OTHIS    PBESBYTEKIAN 
AND   OALYINISTIC  BODIES. 

Both  Assemblies  npon  hearing  the  reports  of  Dr.  Fisher  and 
Dr.  Musgrave,  touching  the  causes  of  failure  to  obtain  another 
meeting  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  New  and  Old  School,  and 
United  Presbyterians,  in  order  to  negotiate  an  organic  union  be- 
tween the  three  bodies,  adopted  the  following  resolutions : — 

*'  Resolved,  That,  reJoiciDg  in  the  immediate  re-unioa  of  the  two  Presbyterian 
bodies,  so  long  separated,  we  would  gladly  hail  a  Pan-Presbjterian  Union,  em- 
bracing all  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  family,  holding  to  the  same  confession 
of  faich  and  form  of  government. 

**  Resolved^  That  until  such  desirable  union  shall  be  accomplished,  we  will 
gladly  welcome  to  our  church  connection  all  congregations,  pastors,  and  members 
who  embrace  the  doctrines  of  the  confession. 

"  Resolved,  That  all  uniting  with  us  may  freely  enjoy  the  priyilege  of  using  such 
songs  of  praise  to  Almighty  God  as  their  conscience  may  dictate ;  as,  indeed,  is 
already  allowed  to,  and  variously  enjoyed  in,  and  by  the  several  congregations 
now  in  our  communion." 

It  having  become  manifest,  however,  that  the  second  and 
third  of  these  resolutions  were  injuriously  misconstrued,  they 
were  afterward  reconsidered,  and  wisely  stricken  out,  in  both 
bodies. 

Upon  a  memorial  from  the  Synod  of  St.  Paul  asking  our 
Assembly  to  send  delegates  to  the  Assembly  of  the  Welsh 
Calvinistic  Methodist  Church  in  this  country,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Boberts  moved  that  this  Assembly  send  two  delegates — one 
minister  and  one  elder — to  the  next  General  Assembly  of  the 
"Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  Church. 

The  motion  was  adopted,  and  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Roberts  and 
Ruling  Elder  Mahlon  Mulford  were  appointed  said  delegates, 

HEIDELBEBG   CATECHISM. 

Rev.  Dr.  Knox — As  this  is  a  time  of  union,  I  ask  leave  to 
present  the  following  paper: — 

^^  Whereas,  The  Heidelberg  Catechism  unquestionably  states  and  defends  the 
doctrines  of  God's  word,  held  by  our  own  in  common  with  the  other  reformed 
churches,  and  inasmuch  as  the  Reformed  (late  Dutch)  Church  has,  by  an  act  of 
its  General  Synod,  formally  placed  the  Shorter  Catechism  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly  by  the  side  of  this,  its  own  standard,  allowing  its  churches  to  make  use 
of  either  one  at  their  option ;  therefore 
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*'  Resolved^  That  this  Assembly  is  of  opinion  that  if  any  churches  desire  to  em- 
ploy the  Heidelberg  Catechism  in  the  instruction  of  their  children,  such  usage 
may  be  permitted." 

Upon  tins,  a  committee  of  iive  was  appointed  to  report  to 
the  next  General  Afisembly,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Phimley, 
Bodgers,  Knox,  ministers,  and  L.  J.  Fox  and  A.  B.  Belknap, 
ruling  elders. 

An  extended  and  elaborate  protest  was  presented  from  the 
Board  of  Publication  against  tlie  practice  of  making  drafts  on 
their  treasury  to  defray  expenses  foreign  to  the  purposes  of 
the  Board,  and  of  its  endowments — ^particular  reference  being 
had  to  the  order  of  the  Assembly  last  spring,  that  it  advance 
$5,000  to  discharge  the  expenses  of  the  church  litigation  in 
Kentucky,  on  which  it  reported  that  $2,000  had  already  been 
paid.  We  wish  we  had  room  to  place  this  able  and  conclusive 
document  entire  upon  our  pages.  A  motion  to  lay  it  upon 
tlie  table  failed  by  ^  large  majority.  It  was  referred  to  a 
committee  consisting  of  Dr.  A.  G.  Hall,  Dr.  Cyrus  Dickson, 
and  Hon.  J.  T.  Nixon. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee.  Dr.  Hall,  presented  the 
following  report,  which  was  adopted, 

"The  committee  to  which  was  referred  the  memorial  of  the  Board  of  Publica- 
tion, touchmg  the  order  of  the  General  Assembly  in  May  last,  to  the  said 
Board,  to  pay  the  siun  of  $5,000  to  the  committee,  of  which  Dr.  Humphrey  is 
Chairman,  appointed  by  the  Assembly  to  counsel  and  co-operate  with  parties  to  a 
suit  at  law,  involving  the  rights  of  property  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ken- 
tucky, respectfully  report : — 

*'  1.  That  the  memorial  be  admitted  to  record  by  this  Assembly. 

**  2.  That  the  order  of  the  Assembly  above  recited  shall  not  be  hereafter  re- 
garded as  a  precedent  for  any  appropriation  of  the  funds  of  said  Board,  aside 
from  the  legitimate  objects  of  their  creation.^' 

We  hope  that  in  such  exigencies  hereafter  the  liberality  of 
the  church  will  be  found  equal  to  its  necessities,  without  divert- 
ing the  resources  of  any  of  our  Boards  from  their  appropriate 
ends.  Althongh  the  proposition  had  been  made  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  committees  at  Danville  and  Chicago  from  the 
funds  of  the  same  Board,  it  was  happily  abandoned,  and  they 
were  ordered  to  be  paid  from  the  treasuries  of  the  respective 
seminaries  on  account  of  w^hich  they  were  incurred. 
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CONSUMMATION   OP  RE-UNION. 

Early  on  the  first  day  of  the  session  both  Assemblies  re- 
ferred all  matters  concerning  re-union  to  the  joint  committee 
who  arranged  the  plan  of  union  last  sent  down  to,  and  ap- 
proved by,  the  Presbyteries.  The  stated  clerk  of  the  Old 
School  Assembly,  Rev.  A.  T.  McGill,  D.  D.,  reported  that, — 

"  The  Presbyteries  in  connection  with  this  Assembly  have  reported,  in  writing, 
on  the  overture  of  re-union,  as  ordered  in  the  Brick  Church,  at  New  York,  except 
the  following  ten,  viz. : — Austin,  Corisoo,  Knox,  Enoxville,  Maury,  Ogdensburg, 
Shantung,  Siam,  Stockton,  and  Western  Africa. 

"  The  stated  clerk  of  the  Santa  P6  Presbytery  has  reported  by  letter  that  it  is 
impossible  for  this  Presbytery  to  have  a  meeting  in  present  circumstances.  The 
Presbyteries  of  Allahabad  and  Canton,  being  unable  to  meet  within  the  time 
specified,  have  sent  circulars,  signed  by  a  majority  of  each,  to  indicate  the  will 
of  the  Presbytery  in  favor  of  the  re-union  as  now  proposed ;  but  these  are  not 
counted  in  declaring  the  result.  Another  Presbytery,  Lahore,  formed  by  the 
Synod  of  Northern  India,  in  December  laat,  but  not  regularly  reported,  as  yet, 
by  any  officer  of  that  Synod,  has  sent  its  answer  to  this  overture  in  written 
form,  and  this  has  been  counted ;  on  the  presumption  that  the  Assembly  will 
recognize,  at  this  meeting,  the  existence  of  that  Presbjrtery  on  our  rolL 

"  We  have  thus  one  hundred  and  /arty-four  Presbyteries.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  of  these  have  answered  the  overture  sent  down  affirmatively  in 
writing.  Three — Hudson,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  West  Lexington — ^have  answered 
in  the  negative.  Fifty-eight  have  been  unanimous  in  the  vote.  Not  including 
Presbyteries  in  which  the  divided  vote  is  not  specifled  in  the  answers,  and  those 
in  which  the  want  of  unanimity  is  expressed  only  by  a  rum  liquet  and  "  excused 
from  voting,"  there  may  be  counted  two  hondred  and  forty-five  negative  votes 
detailed  in  these  returns,  uid  distributed  among  sixty  Presbyteries,  and  in  about 
equal  proportion  of  ministesB  and  ruling  elders.  The  Presbytery  of  Nassau  has 
reported  a  formal  protest  along  with  the  detail  of  negative  votes." 

The  stated  clerk  of  the  New  School  Assembly  reported  that, 

"  The  number  of  Presbyteries  connected  with  this  General  Assembly  is  one 
hundred  and  thirteen.  Official  responses  have  been  received  from  every  one  of 
them.  They  have  dli  answered  the  overture  in  the  affimiaUve.  In  each  of  the 
Presbyteries  of  Albany,  Millsboro,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  single  nega- 
tive vote  was  cast.  In  each  of  the  remaining  one  hundred  and  ten  Presbjteries, 
the  vote  was  unoAiimous.    Respectfully  submitted. 

"  Edwin  P.  Hatpibld,  Stated  Clerk. 

"  PiTTSBURa,  November  10, 1869," 

RBPOBT  FROM  RE-UNION   COMMITTEE. 

Elder  Henry  Day,  Secretary  of  the  Joint  Committee  of 
Conference  on  Re-union,  submitted  the  follovring  report  from 
the  Committee : — 
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The  Joint  Committee  of  Ck>nferenoe  on  Re-union  met  on  tlie  10th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1 869,  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  following  resolutions  and  plans  of  procedure  for  the  consummation  of  the 
re-union  of  the  churches,  were  adopted,  and  recommended  as  proper  to  be  passed 
by  the  respective  Assemblies : — 

1.  That  each  Assembly  should  declare  the  vote  of  the  Presbyteries  in  the  fol- 
lowing language : — 

**  This  Assembly  having  received  and  examined  the  statements  of  the  several 
Presbyteries  on  the  basis  of  re-union  of  the  two  bodies  now  claiming  the  name 
and  rights  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  which 
basis  is  in  the  words  following:  — 

"  *  The  re-union  shall  be  effected  on  the  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  basis  of 
oar  common  standards.  The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  shall  be 
acknowledged  to  be  the  inspired  word  of  God,  and  the>Dn1y  infallible  rule  of 
faith  and  practice.  The  Confession  of  Faith  shall  continue  to  be  siucerely 
received  and  adopted,  as  containing  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  shall  be  approved  as  containing  the  principles  and  rules  of  our 
polity ;' 

^*  Do  hereby  find  and  declare  that  the  said  basis  of  re-uuion  has  been  approved 
by  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Presbyteries  oonnected  with  this  branch  of  the 
church. 

*'  And,  whereas,  the  other  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States,  now  sitting  in  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg, 
has  reported  to  this  Assembly  that  said  basis  has  been  approved  by  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  Presbyteries  connected  with  that  branch  of  the  church ;  now, 
therefore,  ^e  do  solemnly  declare  that  said  basis  of  re-union  is  of  binding 
f<»ce." 

2.  That  this  committee  do  recommend  that  a  special  committee  of  five  from* 
each  branch  of  the  church  shall  be  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the 
affairs  of  each  of  the  Boards  and  Committees  of  both  branches  of  the  church  to 
recommend  to  the  Assembly  of  the  United  Church,  next  to  be  held,  what 
changes  are  required  in  said  boards  and  committees. 

3.  That  each  Assembly  also  pass  the  following : — 

"  Whereas^  It  is  apparent,  from  the  size  of  the  two  Assemblies,  that  some 
changes  must  be  made  in  the  present  method  of  representation ;  therefore, 

^'Besolred,  That  each  of  the  Assemblies  of  1869  do  appoint  a  committee  of  five, 
to  constitute  a  joint  committee  of  ten,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  prepare  and 
propose  to  the  Qeneral  Assembly  of  the  United  Church,  a  proper  adjustment  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  Presbyteries  and  Synods,  and  the  ratio  of  representation, 
and  any  amendments  of  the  constitution  which  they  may  think  necessary,  to 
secnre  efficiency  and  harmony  in  the  administration  of  the  church  so  greatly  en- 
larged and  so  rapidly  extending.** 

4.  That  the  Assemblies  do  meet  at  nine  o^cIock  on  Friday  morning  next,  and 
that  the  vote  of  the  Presbyteries  be  declared  in  each  Assembly  at  ten  o'clock, 
and  that  each  Assembly  bd  then  dissolved  in  the  usual  manner  prescribed  by  the 
form  of  government.  That  each  Assembly  do  immediately  repair  to  the  Third 
Presbyterian  Church,  there  to  hold  a  joint  meeting  for  prayer  and  praise,  and 
that  a  joint  communion  service  be  held  on  the  same  day  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
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afternoon.  That  all  business  before  each  Assembly  be  concluded  on  this 
(Thursday)  eveulng,  and  no  new  business  taken  up.  That  a  commiltee  of 
arrangements,  of  two  fh>m  each  church  be  appointed  to  decide  upon  the  form, 
manner,  and  place  of  our  public  meeting,  and  that  a  statement  on  the  subject  of 
raising  funds  for  the  use  of  the  church  be  also  prepared  for  said  meeting  by 
said  Committee  of  Arrangements — the  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Fisher,  D.  D.,  Rev.  A.  G. 
Hall,  D.  D.,  Mr.  Robert  Garter,  and  the  Hoa  William  E.  Dodge  to  be  said  com- 
mittee. That  the  first  meeting  of  the  Assembly  of  the  United  Church  be  held 
in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  on  the  third  Thurs- 
day of  May,  1870. 

That  a  committee  of  five  from  each  branch  of  the  church  be  appointed  to  ts^e 
into  consideration  the  subject  of  raising  funds  for  the  use  of  the  United  Church, 
and  the  best  methods  of  doing  the  same,  and  the  objects  to  which  the  same 
should  be  directed;  and  to  report  at  the  next  General  Assembly. 

That  a  joint  meeting  on  the  subject  of  Home  Missions  be  held  this  evening 
at  the  First  Church,  and  to-morrow  evening  in  the  Third  Church,  on  Foreign 
Missions,  at  half-past  seven  o*clock.  . 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  following 
committees,  called  for  by  it,  were  subsequently  appointed  : 
On  Reciynstruction — Rev.  George  W.  Mnsgrave,  D.  D.,  Rev. 

C.  C.  Beatty,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Cyrus  Dickson,  D.  D.,  and  Ruling 
Elders  Henry  Day  and  W.  M.  Francis. 

Oil  Board  of  Foreign  Missions — Rev.  J.  C.  Lowrie,  D.  D., 
Rev.  W.  M.  Paxton,  D.  D.,  Rev.  S.  F.  Scovel,  D.  D.,  and  Rvl- 
ing  Eldei's  Judge  J.  B.  Skinner  and  Judge  Martin  Ryerson. 

On  Board  of  Domestic  Missions — Rev.  G.  W.  Musgrave, 

D.  D.,  Rev.  D.  A.  Cunningham,  Rev.  D.  McKinney,  D.  D., 
Rev.  J.  Trumbull  Backus,  D.  D.,  and  Ruling  Elder  H.  D. 
Gregory. 

On  Board  of  Education— ^qv,  Wm.  Speer,  D.  D.,  Rev. 
George  IliU,  D.  D.,  Rev.  S.  J.  Niccolls,  D.  D.,  Rev.  S.  C. 
Logan,  and  Ruling  Elder  R.  S.  Kennedy. 

On  Board  of  Publication — Rev.  W.  E.  Schenck,  D.D., 
Rev.  E.  R.  Craven,  D.  D.,  Rev.  W.  P.  Breed,  D.  D.,  and  RuL- 
img  Elders  George  Junkin  and  J.  T.  Nixon. 

On  Disabled  Ministers^  Fund — Rev.  George  Hale,  D.  D., 
Rev.  Alexander  Reed,  D.  D.,  Rev.  T.  H.  Skinner,  Jr.,  D.  D., 
and  Rulifig  Elders  Robert  Carter  and  A.  B.  Belknap. 

On  Church  Extension— Rev.  H.  R.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  Rev.  O. 
A.  Hills,  Rev.  A.  A.  E.  Taylor,  and  Ruling  Elders  J.  C. 
Haven  and  Jesse  L.  Williams. 

On  Freedme/rCs  Committee — Rev.  A.  C.  McClelland,  Rev. 
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E.  C.  Swift,  Rev.  A.  McLean,  and  Ruliiig  Elders  John 
McArthiir  and  J.  E.  Brown. 

On  Raising  Funds^  etc, — Rev.  John  Hall,  D.  D.,  Rev.  C. 
K.  Imbrie,  D.  D.,  and  Ealing  Elders  W.  S.  Gilman,  Sr., 
Robert  McKnight,  and  Hovey  K.  Clarke. 

The  same  report  was  likewise  unanimously  adopted  in  the 
New  School  Assembly,  and  the  following  members  of  the 
various  Committees  called  for  by  it  were  appointed  by  that 
body. 

Committee  on  Reco7istruction  of  Synods  and  Presbyteries 
and  Change  of  Constitution — Revs.  Messrs.  Fisher,  Patterson, 
and  Hatfield,  and  Elders  Wing  and  Suttle. 

Committee  on  Church  Work  and  Progress — Hon.  Wm.  E. 
Dodge,  Hon.  Wm.  Strong,  and  Revs.  Drs.  Stearns,  Goodrich, 
and  Hawley. 

Committee  on  Home  Missions — Drs.  Adams  and  Kendall, 
Mitchell,  H.  W.  Williams,  LL.  D.,  and  Mr.  Farrand. 

Committee  on  Church  Erection — Revs.  George  W.  Lane, 
Ellingwood,  and  Taylor,  and  O.  H.  Lee  and  Samuel  T. 
Bodine. 

Foreign  Missions — Dr.  Nelson,  Dr.  Booth,  Rev.  F.  A. 
Noble,  and  Elders  Allison  and  Scarritt. 

Education — ^Drs.  James  P.  Wilson,  John  G.  Atterbury,  TL 
D.  Morris,  and  Elders  A.  W.  Walden  and  T.  P.  Hardy. 

On  Publication — Drs.  Humphrey,  J.  G.  Butler,  Dulles,  and 
Elders  Brown  and  Knight. 

On  Freedmen — Drs.  Hopkins,  Hatfield,  H.  Johnson,  and 
Elders  Wm.  Thaw  and  J.  W.  Edwards. 

All  other  business  having  been  concluded,  the  Assemblies 
met,  in  conformity  to  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements,  on  Friday  morning,  Nov.  12  th,  at  9  a.  m. 
Committees  were  sent  from  each  body  to  the  other,  to 
announce  from  each  to  each,  the  votes  of  the  Presbyteries  on 
the  Re-nnion  overture,  and  its  full  ratification  in  each  body. 
Then,  in  each  Assembly,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted 
by  a  unanimous  and  rising  vote  : — 

^  Whereas,  This  ABsembly,  having  received  and  examined  the  statement  of  the 
votes  of  the  several  Presbyteries  on  the  basis  of  the  Re-union  of  the  two 
branches  now  claiming  the  name  and  the  rights  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
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the  United  States  of  America,  which  basis  is  in  the  words  following : — '  The 
Union  shall  be  efifected  on  the  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  basis  of  our  common 
standards;  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  shall  be  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  inspired  word  of  G-od,  and  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and 
practice ;  the  Confession  of  Faith  shall  continue  to  be  sincerely  received  and 
adopted,  as  containing  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  and 
the  government  and  discipline  of  the  Presbyterian  Cliurch  in  the  United  States 
shall  be  approved,  as  containing  the  principles  and  rules  of  our  polity ' — does 
hereby  find  and  declare  that  said  basis  of  union  has  been  approved  by  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  Presbyteries  connected  with  this  branch  of  the  church. 

"  And  whereas,  The  other  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States,  now  sitting  in  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  has 
reported  to  this  Assembly  that  said  basis  has  been  approved  by  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  Presbyteries  connected  with  that  branch  of  the  church ; 

"  Now,  THEREFORE,  WE  DO  SOLEMNLY  DECLARE  THAT  SAID  3aSI8  OF  Be-UHIOK 
IS  OF  BINDING  FORCE." 

From  this  moment  the  two  bodies  became  organically  one — 
constituting  the  one  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  Each  Assembly  was  dissolved  in  the  usual  form, 
and  another  required  to  be  chosen  in  like  manner,  to  meet  in 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on 
the  third  Thursday  of  May,  1870,  at  11  a.  m. 

After  close  examination,  the  Committee  of  Arrangements 
found  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  the  most  commodious 
room  in  the  city  for  the  union  meeting  of  prayer  and 
praise,  solemn  gratulation,  and  jubilation,  which  it  was  agreed 
should  immediately  follow  the  consummation  of  the  Re-union. 
Accordingly,  it  was  arranged  that  the  New  School  Assembly 
should  move  in  procession,  two  by  two,  headed  by  their  offi- 
cers, and  their  portion  of  the  Ke-union*  Committee,  to  the 
First  Church,  and  meet  the  other  Assembly,  marshalled  and 
headed  in  like  manner.  Then  the  Moderators,  followed  by 
the  other  otBcers,  the  Re-union  Committee,  and  the  mem- 
bers, locked  arm  in  arm,  each  member  of  one  Assembly  w^ith 
one  of  the  other.  And  so  the  two  Assemblies,  now,  we  trust, 
happily  united,  marched,  arm  in  arm,  and  two  by  two,  to  the 
union  meeting  in  the  Third  Church.  The  streets,  balconies, 
and  windows  along  the  line  of  march  were  filled  with  thousands 
of  deeply  interested  spectators,  handkerchiefs  were  waved 
from  hundreds  of  hands,  prolonged  and  hearty  cheers  rent 
the  air. 

The  streets  were  thronged  all  along  the  route  of  procession, 
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and  at  the  Third  Church  an  immense  assemblage  had  collect- 
ed, in  anticipation  of  the  opening  of  the  audience  room. 

When  the  head  of  the  procession  approached  the  church, 
the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  the  combined  assemblies  en- 
tered the  centre  aisle. 

The  gallery  had  already  been  filled  to  ovei'fiowing,  and  a 
goodly  number  of  vocalists  occupied  places  about  the  organ. 
As  the  procession  entered,  the  audience  rose  and  sang,  to  the 
tune,  "  Lenox,"  the  stanzas  beginning : — 

"  Blow  ye  the  trompet,  blow  I 
The  gladlj  solemn  sound 
Let  all  the  nations  know. 
To  earth's  remotest  bound,"  eta 

The  officers  of  the  respective  Assemblies,  and  as  many  of 
the  commissioners  as  could  find  room,  were  then  invited  to 
seate  on  the  platform,  which  was  soon  filled  to  its  utmost  ca- 
pacity. 

The  pressure  outside  the  church  was  immense,  and  in  a  few 
minutes — we  might  almost  limit  it  to  seconds — the  spacious 
audience  chamber,*  including  the  aisles,  was  literally  packed 
with  men  and  women.  Thousands  more  would  fain  have 
entered,  but  that  was  impossible. 

The  surroundings  were  crowded,  not  only  with  the  vast 
Presbyterian  and  other  population  of  Pittsburg  and  vicinity, 
but  with  thousands  of  ministers  and  people  that  had  come  in  , 
from  all  parts  of  the  land  to  witness  the  august  scene — a  scene 
to  be  witnessed  but  once  in  a  life-time — a  scene  of  such  moral 
sublimity  as  occurs  but  once,  if  once,  in  a  century.  It  was 
truly  good  to  be  there ;  it  was  a  very  Mount  of  Transfigura- 
tion. The  Moderators  shook  hands,  in  token  of  the  union  now 
accomplished  between  the  two  bodies  over  which  they  presid- 
ed. Addresses,  highly  pertinent  and  eloquent,  were  made  by 
the  two  Moderators,  Doctors  Mnsgrave,  Adams,  Fisher,  John 
Hall,  Judge  Strong,  William  E.  Dodge,  Henry  Day,  and  (in 
answer  to  a  call  from  the  audience)  George  H.  Stuart,  Esq., 
with  appropriate  prayers  by  Doctors  Beattie,  Hatfield,  and 
Bobert  Carter,  Esq.  The  chief  scope  and  end  of  all  their 
addresses,  and  of  the  whole  service,  was  that  the  reunion  ought 
to  be  signalized  by  a  great  advance  in  prayer,  effort,  and  Jib- 
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eralitj'  in  all  the  departments  of  Presbyterian  evangelization, 
and  that,  if  it  ended  in  mere  exultation  and  glorification, 
without  such  advance,  it  would  be  a  disgrace  and  calamity 
rather  than  a  blessing.  It  was  also  urged  that  there  ought  to 
be  an  immediate  and  special  contribution,  of  the  nature  of  a 
thank-offering  for  so  great  a  boon,  which  should  at  once 
replenish  and  enlarge  the  resources  of  the  various  institutions 
and  agencies  of  the  church,  now  weakened  by  the  scantiness 
or  endangered  by  the  exhaustion  of  their  funds;  one  that 
should  at  once  lift  theological  seminaries,  colleges,  missionary 
boards,  the  education  and  support  of  ministers,  every  evangelic 
agency,  to  a  higher  grade  of  strength  and  efficiency.  Dr. 
Fisher,  troni  the  committee  on  this  subject,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  to  the  meeting  :— 

"  Resolved^  By  the  ministers,  eldere,  and  members  of  tlie  churcli  here  assembled, 
as  in  the  presence  and  behalf  of  the  entire  body  of  the  disciples  connected  wiUi 
us  in  this  land,  and  those  beloved  missionaries  on  foreign  shores,  now  meditating 
our  action  with  tender  and  prayerful  interest,  that  it  is  incumbent  on  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  in  the  United  States  of  America^  one  in  organization,  one  in 
faith,  one  in  effort,  to  make  a  special  offering  to  the  treasury  of  our  Lord  of  one 
million  of  dollars ;  and  we  pledge  ourselves,  first  of  all,  to  seek,  in  our  daily  peti- 
tions, the  blessing  of  God  to  make  this  resolution  effectual ;  and,  second,  tliat  we 
will,  with  untiring  perseverance  and  personal  effort,  endeavor  to  animate  the 
whole  chureh  with  the  like  purpose,  and  to  secure  the  accomplishment  of  this 
great  work  before  the  third  Tuesday  of  May,  1871. 

^^Resolvedj  That  this  preamble  and  resolutions  be  signed  by  the  Moderators  and 
Clerks  of  the  Assembhes  of  1869,  by  the  members  of  the  late  Joint  Committee 
on  Union,  (and  all  the  members  of  the  two  Assemblies,)  printed  by  the  Stated 
Clerks,  and  sent  to  every  pastor  of  our  church. 

This  was  adopted,  after  being  amended  by  substituting 
$6,000,000.  Let  not  the  church  come  short  of  this  high  mark 
— she  has  wealth  enough  to  reach  it.  May  her  zeal  be  in  pro- 
portion, and  may  God  speed  the  effort  1 

There  was  a  united  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  the 
First  Church,  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  large  meeting  in  behalf 
of  Foreign  Missions,  in  the  Third  Church,  in  the  evening,  as 
there  had  been  one  in  behalf  of  Home  Missions,  in  the  First 
Church,  on  the  previous  evening.  We  were  glad  to  hear  Dr. 
Kendall,  the  efficient  New  School  secretary  for  Home  Missions, 
declare  that  their  Board  had  fixed  $800,  as  the  minimum  sal- 
ary of  the  missionaries ;  that  they  bad  sought  and  obtained 
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yoang  ministers  for  the  pioneer  work  of  the  West,  from  both 
Old  and  !N^ew  School  seminaries ;  and  had  never  yet  wanted 
funds  to  paj  the  above  sum  to  all  in  their  service.  We  hope 
the  minimam  standard  in  the  United  Ohurch  will  never  be  less 
than  this,  and  that  herein  we  shall  provoke  and  be  abundant- 
ly provoked  to  love  and  good  works. 

As  discussions  have  been  started,  indicating  a  disposition  in 
some  quarters  to  have  the  United  Ohurch  substitute  the  agency 
of  a  voluntary  society  for  that  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  in 
the  conduct  of  Foreign  Missions,  we  are  happy  to  entertain 
and  declare  the  conviction  that  this  will  meet  little  support 
from  our  brethren  lately  known  as  New  School.  The  follow- 
ing action  by  their  Assembly  shows  that,  while  they  justly 
refuse  any  sudden  withdrawal  of  their  contributions  from  the 
American  Board  until  arrangements  shall  be  adjusted  to  their 
new  relations,  they  intend  to  be  true  to  the  underetanding  had 
on  this  subject  in  the  "  concurrent  declarations  " : — 

"The  Standing  Committee  on  Poreipi  Missions  would  report  upon  the  paper 
emanating  from  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  Assembly,  which  was  referred 
to  them,  as  follows:  That,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  appropriations  of  the  American 
Board  to  the  support  of  its  missions  have  been  made  in  advance  for  the  year 
ending  September,  1870,  and  it  is  not  only  a  great  embarrassment  to  the  Pruden- 
tiia  Committee,  but  also  great  injury  to  the  cause  of  mission  will  result  from  a 
sudden  contraction  in  the  receipts  of  the  Board,  Therefore, 

"Rtssoloed,  That  the  Permanent  Committee  be  requested  to  urge  upon  the 
churcheS)  hitherto  contributing  to  the  American  Board,  that  they  do  not  with- 
hold their  contributions  from  it  during  the  present  fiscal  year. 

*^Be9oioed,  2rf,  That  the  Permanent  Committee  be  also  directed  to  caU  the  atten- 
tion of  our  churches  to  article  sixth  of  the  concurrent  resolutions  passed  by  the 
Assembly  at  the  May  meeting,  which  reads  as  follows:  'There  should  be  one  set 
of  committees  or  boards  for  Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  and  the  other  religious 
enterprises  of  the  church,  wWch  the  churches  should  be /encouraged  to  sustain, 
though  free  to  cast  their  contributions  into  other  channels  if  they  desire  to 
do  so.* 

"Since,  '  in  this  resolution  the  Assembly  has  presented  its  matured  and  well- 
balanced  judgment  in  regard  to  the  future  relations  of  our  churches  to  the 
method  in  which  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions  should  be  carried  on/  " 

The  JEvangdist  assures  us  that  there  will  be  no  wavering  in 
their  body  in  regard  to  keeping  this  in  its  obvious  meaning,  and 
that,  while  the  liberty  of  contributing  to  other  organizations 
will  not,  of  course,  be  interfered  with,  yet  the  body  will  be  faith- 
ful to  the  one  ecclesiastical  Board  of  the  United  Church  con- 
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templated  in  the  concurrent  resolutions  ;  and  this,  not  only  for 
the  sake  of  good  faith  in  the  premises,  but  because  the  con- 
victions of  our  brethren  are  in  favor  of  church  organizations 
to  do  church  work,  not  less  in  the  foreign  than  the  home  field. 
The  following  overture  from  the  Presbytery  of  Kansas  to 
the  New  School  Assembly  shows  that  the  principles  advanced 
in  this  journal,  once  and  again,  in  favor  of  providing  an  ade- 
quate Sustentation  Fund  by  the  whole  church,  for  the  respect- 
able support  of  all  its  ministers,  are  beginning  to  take  root  in 
the  church  at  large.  The  facts  and  reasonings  of  this  docu- 
ment it  is  hard  to  gainsay.  Dr.  Chester,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Bills  and  Overtures,  read  the  following  report : — 

OVERTURE  FROM  THE  KANSAS  PRESBTTERY. 

To  tlie  General  Assembly : — 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  a  Sustentation  Fund  to 
prepare  an  overture  on  it  to  the  General  Assembly,  submit  the  following  paper : 

The  Presbytery  of  Kansas  has  felt  for  years  the  embarrassments  attending  the 
inadequate  and  uncertain  support  of  the  ministry.  Ministers  are  crippled — their 
energies  are  divided,  if  not  distracted.  Spirituality  suffers— entire  consecration  is 
a  figment.  The  great  fields  are  not  cultivated,  our  Lord's  work  is  not  done, 
Presbytcrianism  lags  behind  in  the  peaceful  contest  of  denominations.  Why  is 
this  ?  What  are  the  facts  in  the  case  ?  Ministers  are  obliged  to  labor  with  their 
own  hands,  to  supplement  the  scanty  support  furnished  by  the  feeble  Western 
churches,  and  the  Presbyterian  Committee  on  Home  Missions.  The  promised 
support  is  not  only  inadequate,  but  it  is  also  uncertain.  The  ability  of  the  people 
changes  from  year  to  year.  In  their  struggles  to  get  homes,  or  to  improve  their 
condition,  they  often  become  crippled  in  their  resources.  Selfishness  grows  as 
freely  as  our  prairie  weeds,  and  worldliness  is  almost  certain  to  abound.  De- 
uominationalism,  in  the  absence  of  educational  institutions  controUed  by  our 
denomination,  is  weak,  and  Presbyterians  are  ready,  in  many  instances,  to  aban- 
don their  church  for  a  cheaper  one.  The  aid  furnished  by  our  Committee  on 
Home  Missions  is  also  uncertain.  It  is  liable  to  be  reduced  from  year  to  year, 
if  not  entirely  withdrawn,  and  in  circumstances  which  are  oppressive  to  the 
missionary  or  stated  supply.  These  are  /octo,  and  in  connection  witli  others  we 
place  two  other  facts.  The  minister  is  a  man,  and  is  bound  by  the  laws  of  God 
and  man  to  provide  for  himself  and  his  own  household.  There  is  the  struggle — 
he  would  give  himself  entirely  to  the  ministry,  but  the  cry  for  bread  is  in  his 
ears,  and  he  must  hurry  to  the  field  or  workshop. 

The  embarrassments  felt  by  the  Presbytery  of  Kansas  are  felt  in  some  form 
both  East  and  West,  so  that  Presbytery  in  overturing  the  Genefral  Assembly  on  a 
Sustentation  Fund  that  will  do  away  with  these  difficulties,  speaks  for  the  whole 
church,  and  in  sympathy,  it  is  believed,  with  the  felt  necessities  of  the  hour  on 
this  subject.  The  extravagant  style  of  living  at  the  East  and  in  large  cities,  the  rest- 
less adventure  in  all  forms  of  material  resources  and  action,  tlie  strife  of  corpora- 
tions, the  emulation  of  individuals,  the  show  and  display  of  private  and  public 
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life,  the  worldliness  of  the  age,  and  the  unwise  excess  of  living,  in  numerous  cases 
beyond  available  means,  indispose  and  incapacitate  the  members  of  our  churches 
and  congregations  to  meet  the  necessary  increasing  expenses  of  living,  and  sup- 
port adequately  the  ministry.  They  give  up  experienced  ministers,  especially  if 
they  have  families,  for  young  and  inexperienced  ones,  who  can  live  for  moderate 
salaries.  The  church  in  such  an  unhappy  state  of  things  loses  the  benefit  of 
ripe  scholarship  and  rich  experience,  and  is  necessarily  led  into  superficial  actions 
and  forms  of  life  by  those  whose  scholarship  and  experience  are  necessarily  im- 
mature. Nor  is  this  all.  The  ministry  in  many  cases  is  demitted  entirely,  and 
good  talent  lost  to  the  church  and  the  world. 

The  capricious  and  unregulated  voluntary  principle,  in  which  we  have  reposed 
for  a  stable  and  sufilcient  ministerial  support,  has  failed  us,  in  one  important 
thing  at  least— a  certain  suj^part.  The  fluctuating  means  furnished  by  the  church 
have  been  governed  by  no  law.  Complaints  have  rung  out  on  all  sides,  and  after 
reiterated  efforts  to  bring  the  church  up  to  her  duty,  the  hearts  and  homes  of 
many  of  the  ministers  have  been  pained  with  the  question,  "  What  shall  we  eat, 
and  what  shall  we  drink,  and  wherewithal  shall  we  be  clotliod?"  We  speak 
advisedlj  when  we  say  that  the  capricious  and  unregulated  voluntary  principle 
is,  and  has  been  all  this.  If  the  church  were  wholly  consecrated  to  God,  if  his 
revealed  will  were  the  law  of  giving,  as  well  as  the  law  of  action,  and  the  church 
could  be  made  to  understand  that  it  is  not  the  support  of  a  certain  man  as  a 
minister  that  is  provided  for  in  the  word  of  God,  but  the  ministry  as  a  con- 
secrated body  of  men,  not  unlike  the  tribe  of  Levi  under  the  Old  Testament  dis- 
pensatioQ,  then  the  voluntary  principle  would  cease  to  be  capricious  and  un- 
regulated bj  the  express  will  of  God,  would  become  a  stable  support,  and  able 
churches  would  not  be  content  to  meet  liberally  the  wants  of  their  own  mlnisterR. 
Tliey  would  see  that  every  minister  is  furnished  for  his  work,  and  amply  sup- 
ported in  its  performance.  What  is  to  be  done?  Is  this  state  of  things  to  con- 
tinue, and  the  work  of  the  Lord  to  suflTer  by  its  continuance  ?  Is  the  tribe  of  Judah 
never  to  provide  comfortably  for  the  working  tribe  of  Levi  ?  The  approach  of 
the  re-union  of  the  two  great  Presbyterian  bodies  in  the  United  States  ofiers  a 
good  opportunity  to  change  this  unjust  state  of  things,  and  inaugurate  a  general 
movement  to  raise  a  Sustentation  /\*7Mi  for  the  certain  and  adequate  support  of  the 
ministry.  We  have  the  noble  example  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  so  that 
the  movement  is  not  of  the  nature  of  an  experiment,  and  we  are  in  far  more 
favorable  circumstances  to  attempt  it  than  the  Scotch  Church  ever  has  been. 
The  fund  can  be  raised,  and  the  minimum  stipend  of  eyery  minister  can  be  placed 
at  $800.  What  would  be  the  consequences  7  The  churches  would  be  better 
served,  the  pastoral  relations  would  be  more  sacred,  the  ministry  could  give 
undivided  attention  to  the  ministerial  work,  an  increasing  supply  of  good  candi- 
dates could  be  secured,  the  work  of  the  Lord  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  every  other 
place  and  form  would  be  urged  forward  with  more  devotion  and  zeal,  and  the 
homes  and  families  of  ministers  would  be  made  comfortable.  The  Presbytery  of 
Kansas,  thus  viewing  the  whole  subject,  and  believingly  entertaining  these  views, 
is  constrained  to  overture  tlie  General  Assembly  to  take  steps  to  secure,  if 
possible,  at  the  consummation  of  the  union,  the  attention  of  the  united  churches 
to  the  raising  of  a  Sustenlation  Fand  for  the  ministry. 

Wm.  H.  Smith, 

October  13,  1869.  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Presbytery  of  Kansas. 
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AKSWER  TO  THS  OVERTURE  FROM  THE  PRESRTTERT  OF  KANSAS 

To  the  overture  from  the  Presbytery  of  Kaueas,  commended  by  the  Synod  of 
Kansas,  asking  that  measures  be  taken  by  this  General  Assembly  to  provide 
a  Susientation  Fand^  by  which  the  salaries  of  our  ministers  may  be  secured  and 
equalized,  the  Assembly  would  reply  by  referring  to  its  answer  given  to  similar 
overtures  at  its  session  last  May,  and  recorded  on  page  262  of  the  minutes. 

Tliis  answer  is  given,  not  at  all  to  express  opposition  to  this  overture,  which 
treats  of  a  subject  of  vital  importance  to  our  whole  church,  but  in  view  of  the 
propriety  of  originating  specific  action  upon  such  a  momentous  matter  in  the 
United  Church. 

Thus  the  re- union  of  the  sundered  Presbyterian  Church  is 
fully  completed  and  inaugurated.  What  next?  Shall  this 
great  body  content  itself  with  rejoicings  and  jubilations  over 
this  grand  event  ?  We  quite  agree  with  those  who  wonld 
count  such  an  issue  of  the  re-union  of  these  great  bodies 
simply  a  disgrace  and  a  calamity.  We  trust  that  the  energies 
of  all,  whatever  may  have  been  their  hesitation  or  opposition 
at  any  previous  stage  of  this  movement,  will  now  be  devoted 
to  rendering  it,  in  every  good  sense,  a  success — a  success  not  of 
pride,  self-complacency,  and  vainglorious  boasting,  but  a 
success  of  real  inward  unity,  animating  this  external  organic 
union,  so  that  the  one  body  may  be  inspired  by  one  spirit ; 
that  it  may  be  cemented  and  consolidated  in  a  real,  great,  and 
glorious  advance  of  truth,  unity,  and  charity ;  in  an  immense 
growth  of  sound  Christian  evangelism,  true  piety,  and  of 
Presbyterian  doctrine,  order,  polity,  institutions,  life,  and 
manners.  Among  tlie  periodicals  now  existing  in  the  United 
Church,  this  belongs  to  the  few  planted  in  the  original  undi- 
vided church,  years  before  the  division.  It  then  labored  to 
build  up  the  church,  and  prevent  disruption,  by  advocating 
the  doctrines  and  order  of  our  standards  against  heterogeneous 
and  divisive  elements.  It  often  incurred  the  censure  of  ex- 
tremists on  all  sides,  while  approved  by  the  great  heart  of  the 
church  it  sought  to  edify  on  the  basis  of  sound  conservatism; 
and  its  labors  have  not  been  in  vain,  nor  have  we  spent  our 
strength  for  naught.  The  cardinal  principles  which  we  have 
maintained  in  regard  to  the  immiscible  nature  of  Congrega- 
tional and  Presbyterian  polities;  the  conducting  of  church 
work  by  church  agencies,  and  Presbyterian  work  by  Pres- 
byterian agencies;   making  the  standards  the  only  doctrinal 
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and  ecclesiastical  basis  of  union,  leaving  to  the  several  series 
of  courts  of  the  church  to  decide  what  deviations  from  their 
ipsissima  verba  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  essentials  of  the 
system  they  contain,  are  now  accepted  as  the  true  and  char- 
acteristic principles  of  the  re-united  church.  And  in  this 
church  again  undivided,  with  that  charitj  which  rejoiceth  not 
ID  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth,  it  will  endeavor  to  keep 
the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace ;  to  promote  whole- 
some progress  and  a  sound  conservatism ;  to  contend  earnestly 
for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  against  the  triple 
alliance  of  rationalism,  ritualism,  and  materialism  ;  to  study 
the  things  that  make  peace,  and  things  whereby  one  may 
edify  another ;  and  to  summon  to  its  aid  the  ablest  contrib- 
utors, new  and  old,  from  all,  of  whatever  past  or  present  eccle- 
siastical connection,  who  are  ready  to  make  common  cause 
with  us  in  maintaining  and  spreading  true  Christianity, 
Calvinism,  and  Presbyterianism,  to  the  end  that — 
"  Speaking  the  teuth  in  love,  wk  may  geow  up  into  him 

nr  ALL  THINGS,  WHO  IS  THE  HeAD,  EVEN  ChEIST  :  FROM  WHOM 
THE  WHOLE  BODY  FriLY  JOINED  TOGETHEB,  AND  COMPACTED  BY 
THAT  WHICH  KVEBY  JOINT  SUPPLIETH,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  EFFEC- 
TUAL WORKING  IN  THE  MEASURE  OF  EVERY  PART,  MAKETH  IK- 
GRKAS8  OF  THE  B( 

£ph.  iv.  15-16. 

Seu)  fiovu)  do^a. 


Akt.  VII. — The  Life  of  Joseph  Addison  Alexander^  D.  Z)., 
Professor  in  the  TheologicaL  Seminary  at  Princeton^  N.  J, 
By  Henry  Carrington  Alexander.  2  vols.,  cr.  8vo.  New 
lork:  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.     1870. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  slcilfnlly  executed  biographies 
within  our  knowledge.  It  will  not  address  itself  to  those  in- 
terested only  in  secular  affairs.  It  does  not  delineate  the 
cbaracter  or  nnfold  the  history  of  a  man,  whose  life  was  spent 
in  the  sight  of  the  world,  and  whose  influence  determined  the 
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destiny  of  nations.  Its  subject  was  a  theologian  and  a  secluded 
man  of  letters.  His  sphere  was  comparatively  limited  ;  and 
the  number  of  those  disposed  to  concern  themselves  with  his 
history  may  be  small  compared  with  the  mass  of  our  teeming, 
agitated  population,  who  seldom  raise  their  eyes  from  the 
ground  on  which  they  tread.  Nevertheless,  the  delineation 
of  the  character  and  work  of  a  great  and  good  man  of  emi- 
nencef  and  useMness  in  the  sphere  in  which  he  moved,  is  a 
matter  of  high  interest  to  all  to  whom  greatness  and  goodness 
are  attractive. 

The  task  of  the  biographer  in  the  present  case  was,  in  some 
respects,  easy.  He  had  a  great  subject,  and  his  materials  were 
abundant.  In  other  respects  his  task  was  peculiarly  dilficnlt. 
The  character  with  which  he  had  to  deal  was  so  manifold  or 
many  sided  ;  its  peculiarities  were  so  marked ;  it  was  so  dii- 
ferent  from  itself  at  different  times,  that  to  do  it  full  justice 
was  no  easy  matter.  The  biographer  has  done  his  work  ad* 
mirably.  If  any  man  in  the  world  knew  Dr.  Addison  Alex- 
ander thoroughly,  we  thought  we  did.  We  lived  in  the  same 
town  w^ith  him  from  the  time  he  was  three  years  old  until  we 
saw  him  die.  For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  we  were  his 
colleague.  We  were  associated  with  him  during  all  that  time 
in  diflferent  enterprises.  Yet  we  acknowledge  that  after  read- 
ing this  book  our  conception  of  the  man  is  more  comprehen- 
sive, and  in  some  respects  more  just  than  it  ever  was  before. 

The  materials  at  the  command  of  his  biographer,  although 
abundant,  were  scattered,  disjointed,  and  fragmentary.  These 
have  all  been  woven  together  with  consummate  skill. 

The  style  of  the  work  also  is  excellent.  It  is  clear,  pure, 
and  racy.  There  is  no  prolixity ;  no  amplification, — all  is  rapid 
and  vivacious.  There  is  at  times  the  introduction  of  unim- 
portant or  irrelevant  details.  But  the  movement  is  so  rapid, 
the  reader  is  neither  impeded  nor  annoyed  by  these  small 
matters. 

Having  expressed  our  opinion  of  the  book  before  us,  we  feel 
inclined  to  laj-  down  our  pen.  We  have  so  often,  on  different 
occasions,  expressed  our  estimate  of  the  greatness  and  worth 
of  Dr.  Addison  Alexander,  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  say 
any  thing  more  on  that  subject.     Our  readers  would  regard  it 
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IIS  a  work  of  supererogation  to  attempt  a  synopsis  of  the  life  or 
sketch  of  the  cliaracter  of  a  man  of  whom  they  have  such  a 
biography  as  this.  No  one  wants  to  look  at  a  photograph 
when  he  has  before  him  a  iull-length  portrait  from  the  hands 
of  a  first-rate  artist. 

Nevertheless,  Dr.  Alexander  was  ours ;  our  friend ;  our 
colleague ;  our  decua  et  tutatnen.  He  was  a  Princeton  man  ; 
and  the  Princeton  Heview  cannot  refrain  from  placing  its 
chaplet,  though  withered  and  tear-bedewed,  upon  his  grave. 
His  memory  is  loved,  reverenced,  and  cherished  here,  as  it  can 
be  nowhere  else. 

Dr.  Alexander  was  a  truly  great  man,  without  being  a  prod- 
igy. That  term  is  commonly  applied  to  those  who  seem  to 
be  endowed  with  some  faculty  denied  to  other  men  ;  or  who 
possess  some  one  mental  power  in  an  abnormal  degree.  It 
may  be  a  talent  for  numbers,  for  language,  for  music,  or  any 
thing  else.  Dr.  Alexander  did  not  belong  to  that  class.  He 
was  not  thus  one-sided.  He  had  great  power  for  every  thing 
he  chose  to  attempt.  His  acquisitions  were  determined  by  hia 
tastes.  lie  studied  what  was  agreeable  to  him,  and  left  un> 
noticed  what  did  not  suit  his  fancy.  After  leaving  college 
he  had  a  strong  inclination  to  study  law.  Had  he  done  so, 
there  can  be  no  rational  doubt  he  would  have  become  one 
of  the  greatest  jurists  and  advocates  our  country  has  pro- 
duced. Few  men  were  ever  less  indebted  to  instruction  or 
external  educational  influences.  He  was  taught  what  he 
learned  in  the  same  sense  that  he  was  taught  to  walk.  He 
needed  and  received  as  little  assistance  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other.  His  father,  seeing  his  precocious  and  extraordinary 
ability,  and  his  disposition  to  study,  left  him  very  much  to 
himself.  He  went  to  the  grammar  school  and  afterward 
through  college ;  but  a  very  small  part  of  his  time  or  attention 
was  given  to  the  prescribed  curriculum  in  those  institutions. 
He  walked  the  course  absorbed  with  other  things. 

The  three  departments  to  which  his  taste  and  providential 
circumstances  led  him  to  devote  his  principal  attention,  were 
language,  history  (sacred  and  secular  including  interpretation), 
and  general  literature.  It  was  in  the  first  of  these  that  his 
earliest,  and  perhaps  his  most  extraordinaiy  attainments  were 
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made.  Finding  an  Arabic  grammar  in  hiB  father's  study  he 
took  it  down,  and  began  to  stndj  it ;  and,  before  be  was  four- 
teen years  old,  we  are  told,  he  had  read  the  whole  Koran 
through  in  the  original.  Shortly  after  he  took  up  tlie  Persian, 
and  soon  attained  a  familiarity  with  language,  which  be  con- 
tinued to  cultivate  as  long  as  he  livod.  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
Syriac,  were  soon  added  to  his  acqnisitions.  And  sub- 
sequently, Coptic,  Rabinnical  Hebrew,  Sanscrit,  and  even  in  a 
measure  Chinese.  Most  of  the  languages  of  modern  Europe 
were  early  mastered :  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish, 
Dutch,  Danish,  etc.,  the  majority  of  which  he  wrote  as  well 
as  read.  His  biographer  gives  a  list  of  twenty  languages 
with  which  he  was  more  or  less  familiar.  In  Greek,  Latin, 
Hebrew,  and  Arabic,  he  was  a  thorough  and  accomplished 
master.  To  no  language,  however,  did  he  devote  so  much 
attention  as  his  own.  Its  history,  its  authors,  its  resources, 
were  all  at  his  command.  One  of  his  great  excellences  was 
his  English  style.  He  was  almost  unequalled  for  clearness, 
conciseness,  felicity,  and  force.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
regard  him  as  mere  prodigy  in  the  acquisition  of  languages. 
He  was  a  scholarly  linguist,  critically  acquainted  with  the 
structure,  origin,  and  affinities  of  the  languages  which  he 
studied. 

History  was  for  several  years  his  department  in  the  Theolo- 
gical Seminary.  He  was  familiar  with  the  original  sources  of 
church  history  as  well  as  with  the  works  of  all  the  principal 
historians  in  all  the  modem  languages.  And  here  again  as  in 
regard  to  language  it  was  the  hidden  spirit,  the  life,  the  phi- 
losophy, of  history  which  was  the  special  object  of  interest. 
He  was  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  being  a  mere  annalist. 
No  course  of  lectures  ever  delivered  by  him  in  the  seminary 
was  more  useful,  more  impressive,  or  more  instructive,  than 
that  devoted  to  the  Old  Testament  history.  He  unfolded  with 
such  clearuess  the  organic  relations  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
old  economy,  as  to  make  its  unity,  its  import,  and  its  relation 
to  the  Messianic  period,  plain  to  the  dullest  minds.  It  was 
thus,  as  his  pupils  expressed  it,  he  glorified  the  Word  of  God  ; 
exalting  and  enlarging  their  conceptions  of  its  import,  and 
confirming  their  faith  in  its  divine  origin,  to  a  degree  unattain* 
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able  by  any  process  of  apologetic  argument  He  applied  the 
same  method  with  equal  succeas  to  the  New  Testament  history, 
comprising  the  period  covered  by  the  Gospel  and  the  Acts. 
Bat  when  be  came  to  deal  with  ecclesiastical  history,  he  found 
the  field  so  extensive,  the  materials  so  exhaustless,  and  his 
time  so  limited,  he  wearied  of  the  task,  and  longed  to  get 
back  to  the  study  and  exposition  of  the  Bible, 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  he  read  and  re-read  the  classical 
historians  of  Greek  and  Bome,  and  was  familiar  with  the 
whole  coui'se  of  European  history.  Hifl  memory  was  so  re- 
tentive that  no  leading  event,  civil  or  military,  affecting  the 
state  of  Europe  was  unrecorded  in  his  mind,  or  not  ready  at 
any  time  for  appropriate  use. 

In  his  study  of  languages,  as  we  have  said,  it  was  not 
merely  the  vocabulary  that  interested  him  but  their  structure 
and  relations,  and  still  more  their  literature.  His  main  ob- 
ject seemed  to  be  to  gain  access  to  the  productions  of  the 
great  minds  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  He  became  a  firat-rate 
Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  under- 
standing the  languages  of  those  leading  nations  of  antiquity, 
as  for  appreciating  and  enjoying  the  works  of  their  poets, 
orators,  and  historians.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the 
other  languages,  with  which  he  became  familiar.  He  delighted 
in  reading  the  Persian  poets,  and  the  classic  works  of  all  the 
nations  of  modern  Europe,  at  least  of  England,  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  and  Spain.  He  was  indeed  an  omnivorous 
reader.  On  one  occasion  when  walking  the  streets  of  Paris 
with  a'  young  friend,  he  went  up  to  one  of  those  long  tables 
of  books  which  abound  on  the  quays,  and  moving  along,  said, 
**read  that,"  "read  that,"  "read  that,"  and  so  on  almost  to 
the  end.  It  was  difficult  to  find  any  thing  in  the  heteroge- 
neous collection  which  he  had  not  read. 

Although  thus  varied  in  his  acquirements,  there  were 
departments  of  which  he  was  of  choice  comparatively  igno- 
rant. This,  as  was  evident  to  all  who  knew  him,  and  plain 
from  the  powers  which  he  displayed,  did  not  arise  from  a 
want  of  capacity,  but  simply  from  a  want  of  interest,  or  rather 
from  his  interest  being  engrossed  by  more  congenial  subjects. 
He  paid  comparatively  little  attention  to  the  natural  sciences; 
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and  still  less  to  metaphjRics.  On  subjects  connected  with  the 
last-named  department,  we  never  heard  him  converse.  So 
far  as  we  know,  he  never  wrote  upon  them.  On  the  contrary, 
we  have  heard  him  avow  his  utter  distaste  for  them,  and  his 
purpose  not  to  attend  to  them.  Still  more  remarkable  was 
his  determination  to  know  as  little  as  he  could  on  every  thing 
relating  to  physiology  and  hygiene.  He  constantly  violated 
the  laws  of  health,  because  he  did  not  know  what  they  were. 
The  illness  which  resulted  fatally,  commenced  its  ravages  a 
year  or  more  before  his  death.  From  having  been  corpulent, 
ho  became  thin  ;  instead  of  perspiring  freely,  as  was  his  habit, 
for  months  there  was  not  a  drop  of  moisture  on  his  skin.  For 
a  year  his  mouth  had  been  so  dry  he  could  not  moisten  a 
postage  stamp.  And  when  surprise  was  expressed  that  these 
symptoms  had  not  arrested  his  attention,  he  said,  "  Oh,  you 
know  I  never  put  that  and  that  together."  Ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  before  his  death,  we  went  into  his  study  and  tonnd 
him  sitting  at  his  table  with  a  great  folio  open  before  him 
and  a  pen  in  his  hand.  He  said,  "  I  am  under  the  weather  to- 
day. You  know  what  I  mean.  It  is  not  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere.  I  feel  perfectly  comfortable.  I  can  read  and 
write;  but  I  am  utterly  indisposed  to  move."  Then  slapping 
his  breast,  he  said,  "  I  am  just  as  well  as  you  are."  These 
incidents  are  of  interest,  as  they  reveal  the  man.  They  may 
also  teach  the  lesson  that  no  one  is  so  great  or  good  as  that 
he  can  safely  remain  ignorant  of  ordinary  things,  etc 

The  mental  gifts  of  Dr.  Alexander  were  greater  and  more 
varied  than  his  attainments.  What  he  learned  and  what  he 
accomplished  were  far  from  being  the  measure  of  his  ability. 
The  most  sensible  impression  which  he  made  on  those  who 
came  in  contact  with  him,  was  that  of  strength  ;  of  mental 
power.  Whatever  he  did,  he  did  with  such  ease,  that  every 
one  felt  that  his  ability  was  never  taxed ;  that  there  was  a 
reserve  of  unexercised  strength,  adequate  to  the  production  of 
much  greater  effects. 

The  ease  with  which  he  acquired  so  many  languages,  and 
his  mastery  over  historical  details,  showed  that  his  memory 
was  \QYj  tenacious  and  retentive.  Indeed,  in  this  respect,  he 
was  a  wonder  to  his  colleagues.     At  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
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sion  of  the  seminary,  the  new  students  are  called  up,  not  alpha- 
betically, but  just  as  they  happen  to  be  known  to  the 
professors,  to  record  their  names  in  the  matriculation  book. 
The  next  day  after  having  heard  the  names  thus  called  off, 
he  has  taken  a  sheet  of  paper,  and,  f^om  memory,  written 
them  down  alphabeticalh'^,  giving  the  first,  middle,  and  sur- 
name of  each  student,  without  hesitation  and  without  mistake. 

Not  less  marked  was  his  power  of  analysis  and  of  orderly 
or  logical  arrangement.  This  was  evinced  in  his  lectures  on 
biblical  history,  in  his  introductions  to  his  commentaries,  espe- 
cially in  that  on  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  in  his  sermons,  and 
in  his  essays  and  reviews.  Few  men  equalled  him  in  the 
power  of  argument.  He  was  never  weak,  illogical,  or  sophis- 
tical. Every  thing  was  clear,  valid,  pertinent,  and  exhaus- 
tive. 

His  imagination  was  brilliant  and  chaste.  This  is  clearly 
evinced  in  many  of  his  sermons,  which  those  who  heard  will 
never  forget  We  specify  the  discourses  on  the  text,  "  Not  as 
though  I  had  already  attained  or  were  already  perfect;" 
"  The  last,  state  of  that  man  was  worse  than  the  first ; " 
"  Awake  thou  that  sleepest,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  life ; " 
and,  "  Remember  Lot's  wife. "  The  same  power  is  evinced  in. 
his  fugitive  pieces  of  poetry,  of  which  enough  are  preserved  to 
show  that  he  might  have  attained  eminence  as  a  poet  had  he 
devoted  himself  to  that  difiicult  vocation. 

One  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  Dr.  Alexander 
as  a  man,  was  integrity.  No  one  ever  did,  or  ever  could 
suspect  him  of  any  thing  like  disingenuousness.  There  was 
nothing  of  designing  or  indirectness  in  any  thing  he  said  or 
did.  He  was  frank,  open,  and  always  trustworthy.  He  was 
kind  and  tender  in  his  feelings,  and  lenient  in  his  judgments. 
Although  his  temper  was  irritable,  yet  he  never  gave  way  to 
it  without  compunction  and  atonement.  If  betrayed  into  any 
momentary  severity  in  the  class  room,  the  next  time  he  offi- 
ciated at  prayers,  there  was  sure  to  be  something  to  indicate 
his  regret ;  so  that  the  students  on  leaving  the  oratory  would 
often  ask  one  of  another,  "  What  has  Dr.  Addy  been  doing 
now  ?"  We  never  saw  in  him  the  slightest  manifestation  of 
malignity,  or  envy,  or  of  vanity.     He  was  singularly  impatient 
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of  commendation.  He  was  of  course  conscious  of  his  strength 
and  of  hfs  superiority.  But  he  never  displayed  the  one  for 
the  sake  of  attracting  attention,  and  never  asserted  the  other. 
No  one  ever  thought  of  disputing  it. 

One  of  the  most  marked  traits  of  his  character  was  his 
fondness  for  children.  He  always  had  them  about  him.  A 
selected  few  had  free  access  to  his  study.  With  them  he 
would  unbend  himself;  devise  things  for  their  amusement. 
He  would  narrate  to  them,  sing  to  them,  play  with  them, 
write  for  them.  The  productions  of  his  pen  designed  for  the 
amusement  of  children,  would  make  a  little  library,  and  are 
among  the  most  characteristic,  and,  in  one  view,  among  the  most 
creditable,  of  his  literary  works.  They  were  often  executed 
with  wonderful  beauty,  as  to  penmanship.  They  were  in 
prose,  in  poetry,  rhyme,  and  blank  verse;  filled  with  wit, 
humor,  knowledge,  and  good  sentiments.  He  would  carry  this 
on  for  years  with  the  same  set  of  delighted  auditors.  This 
was  his  relaxation. 

Dr.  Alexander's  temperament  was  nervous.  The  effect  of 
temperament  on  the  social  life  and  on  the  conduct,  are  obvious 
and  undeniable.  These  effects  are  variable  and  are  not  under 
the  control  of  the  will.  They,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
dominate  the  man.  Some  men  are  constitutionally  hypo- 
chondriac. Such  persons  are  not  always  in  a  state  of  depres- 
sion. One  day  they  are  bright  and  cheerful ;  another,  they 
are  in  the  depths  of  melancholy.  And  when  depressed,  it  is 
impossible  for  them  either  to  feel  or  act  cheerfully.  This  was 
not  the  case  with  Dr.  Alexander.  He  was  not  subject  to  low 
spirits  ;  nor  were  his  feelings  much  under  the  influence  of  the 
state  of  the  weather.  Nevertheless,  he  was  very  nervous. 
There  were  states  in  which  all  society  was  irksome  to  him ; 
when  he  was  indisposed  to  talk  or  to  be  talked  to.  These 
states  were  so  frequent  and  so  continuous  as  to  give  rise  to 
the  impression  that  he  was  a  complete  recluse,  shunning 
society  whenever  he  could.  To  this  impression  his  biographer 
frequently  refers,  and  endeavors  to  remove  or  counteract  it  by 
adducing  the  testimony  of  numerous  witnesses  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  that  they  had  found  him  a  cheerful  and  de- 
lightful companion.     The  number  of  such  witnesses  might  be 
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increased  indefinitely.  There  is  no  doubt,  as  none  knew  so 
well  as  those  most  intimate  with  him,  that  he  could  be,  and 
very  often  was,  full  of  animation  and  cheerfulness,  overflow- 
ing in  conversation,  abounding  in  humor  and  wit.  The  other 
side  of  the  picture,  however,  is  no  less  true.  He  was  often  in 
such  a  state  that  he  avoided  all  society.  He  would  sometimes 
come  into  our  study  after  his  lecture  day  after  day  for  weeks 
in  succession;  and  then,  perhaps,  would  not  come  for  a  month. 
Sometimes,  when  visiting  him,  nothing  could  be  more  cordial 
and  courteous  than  his  manner.  At  other  times  it  was  at 
once  apparent  that  he  wished  to  be  alone.  He  would  remain 
perfectly  silent,  or  answer  only  in  monosyllables.  There  was 
nothing  in  this  to  take  umbrage  at,  any  more  than  if  one 
should  at  one  time  find  a  friend  shaking  with  a  chill,  and  at 
another  burning  with  a  fever.  It  was  an  involuntary  nervous 
state  as  painful  to  the  subject  of  it,  as  it  was  trying  to  others. 

To  this  same  peculiarity  of  temperament  we  are  disposed  to 
refer  the  impatience  which  Dr.  Alexander  often  manifested. 
Some  men's  sensations  are  more  acute  than  others.  A  false 
note  in  music  will  make  some  men's  flesh  crawl.  So  a  false 
pronunciation,  a  blunder  in  recitation,  a  typographical  mistake, 
would  aflfect  him  much  more  sensibly  than  others  whose 
nerves  were  less  finely  strung. 

To  the  same  cause  in  a  great  measure  is  to  be  referred  his 
impatience  of  sameness.  He  did  not  like  to  live  long  in  the 
same  house ;  to  have  his  library  in  the  same  room ;  or  his 
books  arranged  in  the  same  way  ;  or  to  teach  the  same  thing, 
or  the  same  subject  in  the  same  manner.  His  department  in 
the  seminary  was  changed  three  times,  and  always  at  his  own 
request  And  his  method  of  instruction  was  constantly  varied. 
This  temperament  may  have  been  the  necessary  condition  of 
8ome  of  his  excellences.  It  was  nevertheless  in  other  re- 
spects very  unfortunate.  It  led  him  to  undertake  too  many 
things ;  to  take  up  and  throw  aside  first  one  thing  and  then 
another,  and  thus  bring  to  completion  far  less  than  with  the 
same  amount  of  labor  he  might  easily  have  accomplished. 

Having  graduated  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  in  1827, 
he  devoted  two  years  to  laborious  and  diversified  study.  We 
do  not  propose  to  indulge  in  extracts  from  a  bool"  which  wo 
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hope  will  find  its  way  to  the  hands  of  all  of  our  readers.  But 
as  a  specimen  of  his  daily  work,  we  select  at  hazard  the  record 
for  Jan.  15,  1828.  "  Read  a  part  of  the  29th  chapter  of  Isaiah 
in  Hebrew ;  the  4th  chapter  of  Louis  XY. ;  the  4th  chapter 
of  the  2d  section  of  Condillac's  Essai  sur  les  Connaissances 
Hnraaines,  in  French,  and  the  12th  chapter  of  Don  Quixote,  in 
Spanish ;  then  read  about  a  hundred  lines  in  the  Clouds  of 
Aristophanes  ;  then  read  about  the  same  number  in  Chaucer's 
Canterbury  Tales ;  then  went  to  the  Philological  Ilall,  to  at- 
tend a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Criticism  of  the  Philological 
Society,  and  received  from  the  president  an  anonymous  trans- 
lation of  Horace's  Book  1,  ode  22,  to  criticise.  Read  in  the 
Hall  the  14th  canto  of  Dante's  Inferno,  and  finished  the  article 
on  Arabian  Literature  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review ;  re- 
turned home  and  examined  the  anonymous  translation  afore- 
said, noting  down  some  observations  on  the  same ;  then  read 
a  review  of  Hase's  Dogmatic  and  Gnosis  in  the  Theologische 
Studien  ;  then  read  the  remainder  of  Isaiah  29th  in  Hebrew ; 
then  read  De  Sacy's  Arabic  Grammar ;  then  read  Genesis  22, 
23,  in  Hebrew  ;  then  wrote  a  sheet  of  French  exercises — and 
to  bed." 

Under  date  of  Feb.  10,  is  found  the  following  critique  on 
Aristophanes  and  Shakespeare: — 

"  I  have  finished  the  famous  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  but  oan  scarcely  say 
what  my  feelings  and  opinions  are  as  I  close  the  book.  Such  a  combination  of 
extremes,  intellectual  and  moral,  I  have  never  before  known.  Such  transitions 
from  earth  to  heaven,  from  Parnassus  to  the  dunghill,  are  to  me  new  and  start- 
ling. Shakespeare  is  unequal,  but  his  inequalities  are  nothing  to  the  fits  and  starts 
of  Aristophanes.  The  English  poet  ne^er  dives  so  deep  into  pollution,  nor  rises, 
in  point  of  artifical  elegance,  so  high  as  the  Athenian.  Shakespeare's  genius  is 
obviously  untutored.  His  excellences  and  his  faults  are  perhaps  equally  attribu- 
table to  his  want  of  education.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  many  of  these 
original  and  most  significant  and  poetic  modes  of  expression  which  he  has  intro- 
duced into  our  language,  arose  entirely  from  his  ignorance  of  grammar  and  of' 
foreign  tongues.  Rbd  he  been  familiar  with  technical  distinctions  and  etymolo- 
gical analogies,  his  thoughts  would  have  been  distracted  between  wordji  and 
^ings.  The  dread  of  committing  solecisms,  and  the  ambition  to  exhibit  that  sort 
of  elegance  which  results  from  the  formal  rules  of  an  artificial  rhetoric,  would 
have  cooled  his  ardor.  His  '  muse  of  fire  *  would  never  have  reached  '  the  heav- 
en of  invention,'  but  would  have  stayed  its  fiight  amidst  the  clouds  and  mists 
ol*  puerile  conceit.  I  never  read  any  of  Shakespeare's  real  poetry  (for  much  of 
his  verse  is  most  bald  prosing)  without  feeling,  in  my  very  soul,  that  no  man 
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oould  write  thus,  whoye  heart  was  fixed  on  propriety  of  diction,  as  a  principal 
or  even  a  secondary  object.  He  seems  to  have  let  his  imagination  boil,  and 
aetuaUy  to  have  taken  the  first  words  which  bubbled  up  from  its  ebullition. 
Hence  his  strange  revolt  from  authority  in  the  use  of  ordinary  words  [in  senses] 

as  far  removed  from  common  practice  as  from  etymology.  And  that  reminds  me 
of  anotlier  circumstance.  In  the  common  blank  verse  of  his  dialogue,  not  only 
is  he  habitually  careless,  but  seems  not- to  know  (in  many  cases)  the  method  of 
constructing  an  harmonious  verse ;  and  perhaps  his  broken  measure  is  more  dra- 
matic  than  one  smoother  would  be ;  certainly  more  so  than  the  intolerable  tin- 
tinnabulum  of  the  Theatre  Fran^ais.  But  let  him  rise  into  one  of  his  grand 
flights,  and  his  numbers  are  as  musical  as  the  '  harp  of  Orpheus.'  I  defy  any 
man  to  bring  forward  any  specimen  of  heroic  blank  verse,  where  the  rhytlim  is 
as  melodious  as  in  some  passages  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  sense  at  the  same 
time  within  sight — I  mean  comparably  good  in  any  degree.  Milton,  you  say,  etc. 
Bat  wlio  can  read  the  Paradise  Lost  without  thinking  of  the  square  and  compass  7 
Even  when  we  admire,  we  admire  scientidcally — we  applaud  the  arrangement  of 
the  csesuras  and  pauses,  and  are  forever  thinking  of  iambuses  and  trochees  and 
hypercatilectics,  and  all  the  hard  words  that  Milton  himself  would  have  dealt 
forth  in  lecturing  upon  his  own  versification.  Whereas,  I  do  verily  believe,  that 
Shakespeare  knew  no  more  of  Prosody,  than  of  Animal  Majrnetism  or  Phrenology. 
Thomson,  again,  is  among  our  finest  specimens  of  rich  and  musical  blank  verse, 
but  Thomson  is  labored  too;  not  in  Milton *8  yray,  by  weight  and  measure,  but 
in  a  way  no  less  iirtificial  and  discernible.  He  is  always  laboring  to  make  his 
InieB  flow  with  a  luscious  sweetness :  everybody  knows  that  he  succeeds,  but 
everybody,  alas,  knows  how.  He  does  it  by  presenting  words  in  profusion, 
which  are  at  once  dulcet  to  the  ear  and  exciting  to  the  imagination.  The  method 
is  tiie  only  true  one,  but  he  carries  it  too  far.  One  strong  proof  that  Shakespeare 
was  a  genius  and  a  unique  one,  is  that  his  excellence  is  not  sustained  and  equal. 
Moonlight  and  candlelight  shed  a  uniform  lustre,  but  who  ever  saw  or  heard  of 
a  continuous  flash  of  lightning  ?  Our  bard  triflea  and  proses  and  quibbles,  and 
whines  (but  always  without  affectation)  till  something  (whether  accident  or  not  I 
cannot  tell)  strikes  a  spark  into  his  combustible  imagination,  and  straightway  lie 
is  in  a  blaze.  I  think  a  good  rocket  is  a  capital  illustration  of  his  muse  of  fire. 
First  we  have  a  premonitory  whiz — then  a  delicate  but  gorgeous  column  of  bril- 
liant scintillations,  stretching  away  into  the  bosom  of  heaven  and  at  last  dying 
away  in  a  shower  of  mimic  stars  and  comets  of  tenfold — of  transcendent  bright- 
ness. What  then  ?  Why  then  comes  darkness  visible,  or  at  best  a  beggarly 
gray  twilight.  But  in  talking  thus  to  myself,  I  forgot  what  I  am  about.  I  be- 
gan with  Aristophanes,  and  have  been  raving  about  Shakespeare.  All  I  have  to 
say,  however,  about  the  former,  is,  that  he  is  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  finglish- 
mau.  He  is  evidently  a  master  of  the  art  of  versifying,  but  he  knows  how  to 
temper  the  formality  of  systematic  elegance  with  the  charm  of  native  poetry. 
Compared  with  the  Greek  tragedians,  his  flights  of  choral  and  lyrical  inspiration 
appear  to  great  advantage.    More  coherent  and  intelligible  than  .£schylus,  more 

'  vigorous  and  nervous  and  significant  than  Sophocles,  more  natural  and  spirited 
than  Euripides;  he,  notwithstanding,  excels  them  all  in  the  music  of  his  numbers, 
and  the  Attic  purity  and  terseness  of  his  diction.^' 

'*  February  17. — The  historical  style  of  the  Arabs  is  very  curious.     It  varies 
indeed,  in  different  cases.    Some  of  their  histories  are  florid,  inflated,  and  verbose. 
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Others,  and,  I  suspect,  the  great  majority,  are  hasty,  confused,  rjid  crude  enumer- 
ations of  heterogeneous  facts.  I  was  amused  in  looking  over  some  of  the  histor- 
ical facts  in  De  Sacy,  to  observe  the  exquisite  taste  exhibited  In  the  arrangement 
and  enumeration  of  events ;  e.  g.,  Makriri  says,  speaking  of  Hakem,  the  Imaum 
of  the  Fatemists  :  '  He  commanded  that  all  dogs  should  be  killed,  in  consequence 
of  which' a  multitude  were  put  to  death.  He  founded  a  college  called  the  House 
of  Wisdom,  to  which  he  transferred  the  royal  libnoy.  He  was  very  cruel  to  his 
running  footmen,  and  a  number  of  them  he  put  to  death.'  What  a  circumflective' 
climax,  pour  avasi  dire  I    Dead  dogs,  colleges,  libraries,  running  footmen.'' 

These  extracts  may  give  some  idea  of  what  Dr.  Alexander 
was  as  a  scholar  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age. 

In  1829  he  became  associated  with  Professor  Patton  in  con- 
ducting the  Edge  Hill  Academy,  which,  under  their  direction, 
became  eminently  successful.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
the  change  occurred  in  his  personal  religious  experience  which 
determined  his  future  course  for  life.  He  was  always  remark- 
ably reticent  with  regard  to  this  subject.  His  piety  was 
evinced  in  his  character  and  conduct.  Little  could  be  learned 
concerning  it  from  his  own  avowals  or  professions.  For  a  few 
months,  however,  during  this  period,  he  kept  a  religious  diary, 
the  extracts  from  which,  given  by  his  biographer,  show  how 
thorough  he  was  in  his  convictions,  and  what  jealous  watch  he 
kept  over  his  own  heart.  Under  the  date  of  January,  1830, 
he  writes :  "  I  have  been  engaged  in  a  study  new  to  me,  and 
far  more  important  than  all  others, — the  study  of  the  Bible, 
and  of  my  own  heart.  I  humbly  trust  that  I  am  not  what  I 
was.  I  have  still  my  old  propensities  to  evil,  but  I  have  also 
a  new  will  co-existing  with  the  old,  and  counteracting  and 
controlling  it.  My  views  respecting  study  are  now  changed. 
Intellectual  enjoyment  has  been  my  idol  heretofore ;  now  my 
heart's  desire  is  that  I  may  live  no  longer  to  myself,  but  in 
Him  in  whom  I  have  everlasting  life.  God  grant  that  the 
acquisitions  that  I  have  been  allowed  to  make  under  the  influ- 
ence of  selfish  motives  may  be  turned  to  good  account  as 
instruments  for  the  promotion  of  His  glory." 

"  Intellectual  enjoyment,"  he  says,  not  the  world,  not  fame, 
had  been  his  idol.  This  is  an  indication  of  the  exaltation  of 
even  his  natural  character.  Henceforth,  something  more  ele- 
vated than  the  pleasures  of  the  intellect,  was  to  be  his  absorb- 
ing object.    It  was  Christ  for  him  henceforth  to  live.    Those 
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who  knew  him  intimately,  all  who  heard  him  preach  or  pray, 
saw  that  he  was  a  devout  worshipper  of  Christ ;  that  to  his 
teachings  bis  mind  was  as  submissive  and  docile  as  that  of  a 
child,  tliat  to  the  promotion  of  His  truth  and  kingdom  his 
whole  life  was  devoted. 
In  an  isolated  record  of  a  year  or  two  later  date  he  says : — 

*'  June  5. — Read  a  coDsiderable  part  of  Halyburton's  life  with  ayidity  and  aston- 
iahment  I  seemed  to  be  readings  a  historj  of  my  own  life.  I  speak  within 
bounds  when  I  saj  that  up  to  the  age  of  twenty  bis  spiritual  history  is  mine  in 
almost  every  point.  Both  minister's  sons,  and  both  ministers  of  the  same  oom- 
mnnion — both  guarded  in  an  unusual  degree  by  circumstances  from  extra  temp- 
tation— both  outwardly  exemplary,  inwardly  corrupt — both  led  to  seek  religion 
by  distress — both  tormented  with  the  fear  of  death  I  The  coincidence  is  truly 
wonderful.  The  account  of  his  vows  and  resolutions;  his  frequent  broaches  of 
them;  his  distress  in  consequence ;  his  subsequent  resorts  and  shifts — I  might 
transcribe  and  make  my  own.  I  was  obliged  to  pause  sometimes  and  wonder  at 
these  strange  coincidences ;  and  I  bless  Grod  that  the  book  fell  into  my  hands. 
From  the  experience  of  one  whose  early  history  was  so  much  like  my  own,  I  have 
learned  some  precious  lessons.  Some  enigmas  have  been  solved;  some  myste- 
ries of  iniquity  developed ;  some  obstacles  removed ;  some  useful  hints  suggested.  - 
On  one  head  particularly,  I  have  been  much  edified.  When  my  conscience  has 
been  wounded  by  relapses  into  sin,  I  haye  always  been  tempted  to  sink  down 
into  a  sullen  apathy,  or  else  to  wait  a  day  or  two  before  approaching  God  again. 
It  has  seemed  to  me,  on  such  occasions,  that  it  would  be  awfully  presumptuous 
and  insolent  to  ask  God  to  forgive  me  on  the  9pot.  I  never  knew  why  I  thought 
80  until  Halyburton  told  me.  I  had  been  trusting  in  my  abstinence  from  sin, 
instead  of  Christ's  atonement,  so  that  when  surprised  and  vanquished  by  tempta- 
tion, I  felt  that  my  foundation  was  remoyed,  my  righteousness  gone,  apd  I  had 
DO  righteousness  wherewith  to  purchase  favor.  It  pleased  God  this  afternoon  to 
use  the  memoir  as  an  instrument  In  fixing  on  my  mind  a  strong  conviction  that 
the  only  reasonable  course  is  to  come  at  once,  and  ask  forgiveness  in  the  name 
of  Christ  The  remarks  which  particularly  struck  me  as  conclusive  were  these 
iliree : — 

'*  1.  After  an  act  of  known  transgression,  eyery  moment  that  J.  spend  without 
applying  to  the  blood  of  Christ  I  spend  in  sin,  and  consequently  aggravate  my 
guilt 

'*2.  It  was  my  folly  to  suppose  that  I  should  neyer  sin  again.  He  that  trust- 
eth  to  his  own  heart  is  a  fool 

"3.  Above  aU  I  seemed  to  have  received  new  light  upon  a  point  which  I  never 
before  thought  of  as  I  ought,  viz.,  that  God's  chief  end  in  dealing  with  men's 
souls  is  not  to  discipline  them,  nor  save  them ;  but  to  promote  his  own  glory." 

In  July,  1830,  he  was  appointed  Adjunct  Professor  of  An- 
cient Languages  and  Literature  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
with  the  understanding  that  be  was  to  reside  in  the  college 
and  act  as  tutor.     The  following  extract  from  his  journal,  not 
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only  gives  an  account  of  his  studies  at  this  time,  but  contains 
the  first  distinct  avowal  of  his  purpose  to  enter  the  ministry  : — 

"  December  16. — On  the  1 1th  day  of  November  I  entered  on  mjr  duties  as  actual 
tutor  and  nominal  profespor  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  My  official  labors 
are  not  so  burdensome  but  that  they  leave  roe  considerable  time  for  study.  In- 
deed, I  should  not  have  accepted  the  appointment,  except  upon  the  supposition 
that  I  should  be  able  to  continue  my  professional  pursuits.  Having  finally 
resolved  upon  preparation  for  the  ministry,  I  feel  the  satisfaction  and  advantage 
of  having  some  one  definite  object  in  my  studies,  instead  of  wandering  amidst  a 
thousand,  under  the  mere  guidance  of  capricious  inclination.  I  have  set  before  me 
as  the  specific  end  of  my  toils,  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Scnp- 
tares ;  philologically,  theologically,  practically,  and  so  on,  to  qualify  myself  tor 
interpreting  them  properly  to  others.  My  studies  having  this  for  their  chief  end, 
will,  at  present,  full  under  three  distinct  heads :  1.  Biblical  criticism.  2.  System- 
atic theology.  3.  History.  To  the  first  I  shall  for  some  time  devote  one  whole 
day  in  each  week ;  to  the  second,  four ;  and  to  the  third,  one.  The  first  and 
third  will,  however,  receive  some  attention  every  day.  My  course  of  study  in 
the  first  branch  will  consist  in  studying  the  original  Scriptures,  and  in  reading 
approved  works  on  criticism,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hodge.  Before  taking  up 
theology  proper,  my  father  advises  a  course  of  metaphysics ;  upon  which  1  have 
already  entered.  My  historical  reading  will,  of  course,  be  chiefly  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical department;  but  I  have  determined  to  embrace  this  opportunity  of  laying 
a  firm,  general  foundation.  This  I  shall  do  by  reading  the  best  origineU  historical 
authorities  in  the  languages  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  I  shall  avoid  compil- 
ers aud  second- band  retailers.  Content  adire  integros  forUes.  My  object  is  to 
survey  for  myself  the  raw  stuff"— the  material  from  which  historiographers  have 
wrought  their  patch-work.  I  shall  begin  with  the  historical  books  of  the  Bible, 
and  th^n  probably  proceed  to  Herodotus.   Further,  I  have  not  yet  looked  ahead." 

The  impression  which  he  made  on  the  students  of  the  college 
as  a  teacher,  may  be  learned  from  the  statement  of  Parke 
Godwin,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  the  distinguished  editor  and 
historian.     In  a  note  to  the  biographer  he  says : — 

"  I  shall  never  forget  the  abruptness  as  well  as  the  sagacity  of  the  first  re- 
mark lie  made  to  our  class,  duriug  tlife  Sophomore  year.  *  Young  gentlemen,^ 
he  said,  in  a  quick  but  positive  way,  '  all  knowledge  is  pleasant.'  He  then 
stopped  for  a  moment  that  we  might  digest  the  truth.  *  All  knowledge  is  pleas- 
ant,' he  resumed ;  '  and  I  shall  therefore  take  it  for  granted,  when  I  hear  that 
any  one  does  not  like  any  particular  study,  that  he  does  not  know  any  thing 
about  it.'  That  was  about  the  whole  of  his  address,  and  you  may  infer  from  it 
that  he  received  few  complaints  from  us,  during  his  incumbency  at  least. 
'  Addy '  as  we  called  him  familiarly,  was  held  in  the  profoundest  respect  by  all 
the  students;  and  for  two  reasons:  the  first  was,  that  nobody  ever  saw  him, 
except  in  the  class;  and  the  second,  that  we  imputed  to  him  a  marvellous 
amount  of  human  knowledge  of  all  sorts.  He  was  supposed  to  study  about 
eighteen  hours  a  day,  adding  to  his  already  prodigious  acquirements;  and  these 
ac  quirements  were  computed  at  no  less  than  thirteen  different  languages,  and  all 
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tho  then  known  natural  sciences.*     You  may  imagine  that  we  always   ap- 
proached him  with  a  feeling  of  awe  and  veneration/' 

Mr.  Godwin  adds,  "  He  was  then  so  close  a  student  that 
none  but  the  members  of  his  family  saw  much  of  him,  and 
when  a  chance  encounter  brought  yon  into  his  presence  he 
was  generally  very  shy  and  reserved.  It  was  the  ambiti(jn  of 
all  of  ns  to  become  intimate  with  him  ;  but  we  were  not  per- 
mitted the  opportunity.  I  regret  that  I  capnot  furnish  other 
particulars,  as  I  have  never  ceased  to  love  and  admire  the 
man,  as  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  highly  gifted  of  our  fel- 
low-countrymeni" 

During  his  connection  with  the  college.  Dr.  Alexander 
wrote  constantly  for  the  press.  Some  of  these  contributions 
were  playful;  the  great  majority,  of  course,  serious  and 
learned.  Of  the  former  we  give  as  a  specimen  his  "  Diagno- 
sis of  the  I  and  the  Not-I."  designed  as  a  satire  on  the  imi- 
tators of  the  German  metaphysicians. 

'*  Diagnosis  op  thb  I  and  thb  Not-I. — AssumiDg  as  we  safely  may  that  all 
the  reflex  actings  of  the  rational  idea  toward  the  pole  of  Bemi-entity  are  natu- 
rally complicated  with  a  tissue  of  non-negative  impressions,  which  can  only  be 
disintegrated  by  a  process  of  spontaneous  and  intuitive  abstraction,  it  inevitably 
follows,  as  a  self-sustaining  corollary,  that  the  isolated  and  counatural  concep- 
tions, formed  in  this  antespeculative  stage  of  intellectual  activity,  must  be  re- 
flected on  the  faculty  itself,  or,  to  speak  with  philosophical  precision,  on  the  I, 
when  viewed  concretely  as  the  Not-I ;  and  in  this  reciprocal  self-reproduction 
carried  on  by  the  direct  and  transverse  action  of  the  Reason  and  the  Under- 
standing, modified  of  course  by  those  extraneous  and  illusory  perceptions,  which 
can  never  be  entirely  excluded  from  the  mutual  relations  of  the  pure  intelligence 
on  the  one  handand  the  mixed  operations  of  the  will  and  the  imagiuation  on  the 
other,  may  be  detected,  even  by  an  infant  eye,  the  true  solution  of  this  great 
philosophical  enigma,  the  one  sole  self-developing  criterion  of  the  elemeutary 
dUrereooe  between  the  Not-I  and  the  I." — Princeton  Magazine. 

''During  the  year  1832,  Mr.  Alexander  contributed  no  less  than  six  articles  to 
the  Princeton  Quarterly^  viz.,  one  on  Hengstenberg^s  Daniel,  one  on  Arabian  and 
Persian  Lexicography,  one  on  the  Historical  Statements  of  the  Koran,  one  on 
Gibbs's  Manual,  one  on  De  Sacy*s  Arabic  Grammar,  and  one  on  Hebrew  Gram- 
mar. There  is  something  in  the  profusion  of  his  mind  at  this  time  that  strikes 
one  with  fresh  astonishment  and  admiration.  His  efforts  of  this  period  are 
equal  in  most  respects  to  any  of  his  life.  His  continued  preference  of  oriental 
themes  to  classical,  would  seem  to  show  that  whatever  might  be  the  ripening 
conclusions  of  his  judgment,  the  governing  bent  of  his  inclinations  was  still 
toward  the  tongues  that  are  spoken  in  the  tents  of  Shem ;  though  he  tells    us 

*  It  is  due  to  truth  to  say  that  Mr.  Alexander's  knowledge  of  the  natural  sci- 
eaces  was  but  slight — The  Biographer. 
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that  he  was  now  becomiDg  daily  more  and  more  enamored  of  Greek,  and  soon 
came  to  rate  it  as  his  first  choice  among  all  his  studies/' 

"Perhaps,"  says  his  biographer,  "the  most  remarkable  of  these  contributions 
is  the  one  on  the  ^  Historical  Statements  of  the  Koran,'  though  the  one  ou 
'  Be  Sacy's  Arabic  Grammar '  is  of  the  same  general  character,  and  exhibits  the 
same  sort  of  philological  and  critical  ability,  and  besides  the  remarks  more 
strictly  germane  to  the  subject  of  De  Sacy's  yolume,  is  distinguished  by  a  lumi- 
nous exposition  of  the  relation  between  the  Arabic  and  the  Hebrew. 

But  the  article  on  the  Koran  is  the  one  in  which  Mr.  Alexander  seems  to  hare 
exerted  the  whole  force  of  his  mind,  and  gives  what  is  possibly  the  best  coup 
cCoRil  that  can  now  be  had  of  tlie  grasp  and  reach  of  his  acquisitions  in  Arabic 
literature.  In  this  article  he  not  only  corrects  many  of  the  numerous  blunders, 
loose  translations,  and  wrong  translations,  into  which  Sale  has  wittingly  or  un- 
witth)gly  fallen,  but  takes  'the  Perspicuous  Book'  to  pieces  precisely  as  a 
watchmaker  takes  to  pieces  a  watch,  rearranging  and  systematizing  the  historical 
portions  of  the  volume  on  a  plan  of  hia  own.  It  must  have  been  a  gigantic  toil, 
but  it  was  a  labor  of  love." 

Eminently  as  Mr.  Alexander  was  fitted  for  his  position  in 
the  college  of  New  Jei'sey,  the  conviction  was  universal 
among  his  friends  that  that  was  not  his  appropriate  sphere. 
His  extraordinary  acquisitions  in  the  department  of  Oriental 
languages  and  literature,  and  his  devotion  to  Biblical  studies, 
pointed  him  out  as  a  man  raised  up  by  Providence  to  teach 
the  Bible.  The  friends  of  the  Theological  Seminary  in 
Princeton  from  an  early  period  of  his  history  had  fixed  their 
eyes  on  him  for  the  department  of  Oriental  and  Biblical  Litera- 
ture in  that  institution.  To  this  arrangement  Mr.  Alexander 
was  himself  very  adverse.  He  was  morbidly  delicate  on  the 
subject  because  his  father  was  a  professor  in  the  seminary  ; 
and  he  shrunk  from  the  responsibility  which  he  saw  was  in- 
separable from  such  a  position.  He  feared  also  that  it  would 
trammel  him  too  much.  Acgustomed  as  he  had  always  been 
to  vary  his  studies  at  pleasure,  he  dreaded  being  tied  down  to 
any  one  department.  This  feeling  he  never  got  over.  He 
was  always  more  or  less  restless  during  his  connection  with 
the  seminary  ;  and  those  who  knew  his  inestimable  value  to 
the  institution  were  in  constant  fear  least  he  should  resign 
his  post  and  devote  himself  to  independent  studies  and 
authorship.  He  was  appointed  instructor  in  Oriental  and 
Biblical  Literature  in  1833,  but  he  refused  to  accept  the 
appointment  except  on'  the  concession  of  a  year's  absence  for 
travel  in  Europe.    In  1 835  he  was  elected  professor  in  that 
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department;  in  1851  he  was  at  his  own  request  transferred  to 
the  chair  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  occupied  that  of  ^'  Hellenistic  and  New  Testament 
Literature."  *  We  insert  the  following  letter,  although  long, 
because  it  not  only  contains  interesting  revelations  of  his  lit- 
erary history,  but  especially  his  views  as  to  the  chair  which 
he  filled  the  last  year  of  his  life.  The  letter  is  addressed  to 
his  brother  James : — 

"ifay  6,  1859. 
"Dbar  Bkother, — Although  I  never  should  have  made  the  recent  move  wiih- 
OQt  f oar  strong  concurrence  and  advice,  and  although  I  have  consulted  you  at 
ererjr  step,  I  feel  that  I  have  not  put  you  in  complete  possession  of  my  views  and 
feelings,  and,  more  particularly,  of  my  reasons  for  adhering  to  a  form  and  title 
(m^  of  bis  new  professorship),  not  entirely  in  accordance  with  your  hotter  taste 
aid  jndfifment.  This  I  cannot  do  without  heing  a  little  autobic^aphical ;  to 
which  I  am  the  less  averse,  because  this  is  a  critical  juncture  in  my  history,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  proposed  change  in  my  position,  but  because  I  have  just 
finished  my  half  century.  I  need  not  remind  you  of  my  early  and  almost  unnatu- 
ral proclivity  to  oriental  studies ;  but  it  may  be  news,  even  to  you,  that,  under 
Ibe  potent  spell  of  Scheherazade  and  Sir  William  Jones,  it  was  my  cherished  wish 
for  several  years  to  settle  in  the  East — not  New  England  but  Cnp.3 — ^°^  ^^ 

&r  from  having  any  missionary  zeal,  that  I  wns  really  afVaid  the  Moslems  would 
be  Christianized  before  I  could  get  at  them.  This  boyish  dream  was  early 
broken,  and  succeeded  by  a  no  less  passionate  desire  to  be  a  lawyer ;  but  my 
onental  studies  were  continued  after  my  college  course,  at  which  time  I  read  the 
vh(^  of  the  Koran  in  Arabic,  and  the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew.  It  is  never- 
thetefls  true  that  I  had  begun  already  to  be  weaned  from  Anatolic  to  Hellenic 
stodiesL    The  existing  cause  of  this  change  was  the  influence  of  Patton — first  as 

*  Id  1835,  the  General  Assembly  elected  Dr.  John  Breckonridge  (son-in-law  of 
Br.  Miller)  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology,  and  Dr.  Addison  Alexander  (son  of 
Dr.  Archibald  Alexander)  Professor  of  Oriental  and  Biblical  Literature.  It  is 
doe  to  the  truth  of  history  to  state,  that  neither  Dr.  Miller  nor  any  other  of  the 
l^tyof  the  seminary  was  cognizant  of  this  arrangement  The  facts  are  these. 
As  the  endowment  of  the  seminary  was  very  inadequate,  the  directors  found  it 
aeoessary  every  year  to  appoint  committees  to  solicit  subscriptions  to  meet  the 
cnrreni  expenses  of  the  Institution.  This  was  very  irksome.  When  the  Board 
met  that  year,  one  of  the  directors  proposed  the  appointment  of  a  Standing  Com- 
niteee  of  Finance.  Another  director  (Dr.  Cyrus  Mason,  of  New  York)  proposed 
that  a  financial  agents  who  should  be  also  a  professor  in  the  seminary,  should  be 
appointed.  Dr.  Benjamin  H.  Rice,  at  once  said,  "  That  is  the  plan,  and  I  have 
the  man — Dr.  John  Breckenridge."  To  this  the  Board  at  once  acceded,  and 
"S^eed  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  Assembly,  by  whom  it  was  sanctioned. 
It  took  aU  the  immediate  friends  of  the  seminary  completely  by  surprise,  Dr.  Miller 
as  mocfa  as  anybody  else.  Mr.  AJexander  at  first  declined  his  appointment,  but 
tt  the  request  of  the  Board  agreed  to  defer  his  answer  for  a  year.  He  was 
finaDy  induced  after  two  years  to  accept. 
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a  teacher,  chiefly  by  liis  making  me  acquainted  with  the  German  form  of  classical 
philology ;  tlien  by  means  of  his  Society  [The  Philological  Society]  and  library ; 
and  lastly,  association  with  him  at  EdgchUL  This  influence,  however,  would 
have  had  no  permanent  effect,  if  I  had  not  been  led  to  lay  the  foundation  of  my 
Greek  more  firmly  than  it  had  been  laid  by  Salmon  Strong,  Horace  Pratt,  or 
Robert  Baird.  Whatever  accurate  Greek  scholarship  I  have  is  three  yean* 
subsequent  in  date  to  my  graduation,  and  owes  its  origin  to  my  having  undei- 
taken  to  teach  the  language  in  Brown's  school,  for  which  I  endeavored  to 
prepare  myself  by  thoroughly  mastering  Moore's  admirable  grammar,  which 
contains  the  germ  of  all  the  late  improvements.  This  I  almost  learned  by  Iieart 
in  Latin,  going  over  it  a  thousand  times  as  I  walked  up  and  down  in  the  old  gar- 
den, where  I  am  often  now  reminded  of  that  toilsome  but  delightful  process- 
Having  got  the  grammar  fairly  in  possession,  I  read  every  word  of  the  Anabasis 
and  Cyropsedia  for  the  purpose  of  grammatical  analysis,  and,  having  done 
this,  for  the  first  time  felt  that  I  was  a  Greek  scholar,  even  of  the  humblest 
rank.  All  this  labor  seemed  then  to  be  thrown  away;  as  I  did  not  go  to 
Brown's  but  to  Patton's,  and  not  as  Greek  but  Latin  teacher  1  This  was 
more 'than  made  good,  however,  by  my  lexicographical  labors,  in  translating 
•parts  of  Passow,  for  the  now  edition  of  Donnegan;  and  although  in  this 
case,  too,  my  hard  work  answered  no  immediate  purpose,  its  value  was 
inestimable  to  ray  own  improvement,  as  I  found  when  I  began  the  next 
year  to  teach  Greek  at  college.  One  efffect  of  all  this,  never  known  to 
others,  was,  that  when  I  was  appointed  tutor  in  the  seminary,  I  had  already 
left  my  first  love  for  a  second ;  so  that  when  I  heard  of  John  Breckinridge's 
saying,  in  the  Board,  as  an  apology  for  moving  me,  that  I  was  not  a 
classical,  but  an  oriental  scholar,  my  conscience  smote  me  as  a  literary 
hypocrite,  for  letting  the  mistake  continue.  Thus  I  began  my  course  with 
a  divided  heart,  and  though  I  never  disliked  teaching  Hebrew,  but  preferred 
it  much  to  all  my  other  seminary  duties,  I  still  spent  much  time  upon  Greek  in 
private ;  not  without  a  secret  feeling  of  unfaithfulness  to  my  official  obligations. 
It  was  this,  together  with  my  strong  distaste  for  prophetical  studies^  and  the 
crusihing  load  of  authorship  which  Dr.  Hodge  had  laid  upon  me  from  the  first, 
that  made  me  catch  with  a  sort  of  eager  desperation  at  the  firsb  suggestion  of  a 
change  in  my  professorship  (in  1845)  as  promising  to  free  me  from  a  verj  lieavy 
burden,  not  so  much  of  labor,  as  of  responsibility,  and  to  bring  me  somewhat 
nearer  to  the  studies  which  I  really  preferred.  A  great  stride  was  taken  in  the 
same  direction  when  I  was  unexpectedly,  and  as  I  now  see  providentially,  com- 
pelled to  study  and  expound  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  most  delightful  labor  of  my  life,  and  the  direct  source  of  my  latest  and  best 
pubhcations.  I  still  felt,  however,  that  my  studies  were  .not  classical;  and 
cherished  my  old,  childish  prejudice  against  the  Biblical  Greek,  as  something 
illiterate  and  ungrammatical,  a  mere  corruption  and  abuse  of  the  first  language  in 
the  world.  My  earliest  glimpse  of  the  modem  German  doctrine  on  this  subject 
was  afforded  by  Schaff^s  admirable  chapter  in  his  history,  containing  little  of  his 
own  except  the  clear  and  captivating  mode  of  presentation,  but  collecting  the 
best  thoughts  of  the  best  writers,  in  relation  to  the  claims  of  the  Hellenistic  dia- 
lect, as  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  Hellenic  tree,  with  a  distinctive  independent 
character,  and  no  small  merits  of  its  own.  Prom  that  time  (about  ten  years 
since)  tliese  have  been  my  favorite  studies;  none  the  less  because  connected 
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upon  one  side  with  the  vast  domain  of  classical  philology,  and,  on  the  other,  with 
the  sacred  field  of  Biblical  learning.  My  interest  in  the  language  soon  extended 
to  the  literature  of  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  inspired  and  uninspired,  as  a  distinct 
and  well-defined  department  of  ancient  learning.  It  is  this  that  I  have  always 
had  before  my  mind,  as  my  proposed  Held  of  study  and  instruction  in  my  many 
schemes  and  efforts  to  attain  my  true  position.  It  is  not  merely  the  New  Testa- 
ment literature,  strictly  so  called,  that  I  wish  to  cultivate — though  that  does  lie 
at  the  foundation,  and  gives  character  to  all  the  rest ;  but  I  covet  the  privOege  of 
making  excursions,  without  any  violation  of  oflBcial  duty,  into  the  adjacent  fields 
of  Hellenistic  learning,  having  still  in  view  as  my  supreme  end,  the  defence  and 
illustration  of  the  Bible,  but  at  the  same  time  opening  a  new  field  for  literary 
culture  in  this  country,  and  thus  gaining  for  myself  a  more  original  position  than 
that  of  simply  sharing  Green's  professorship.  I  wish  it  to  be  fully  understood, 
if  the  proposed  change  should  be  carried  out,  that  while  the  New  Testament  de- 
partment will  have  greater  justice  done  it  than  was  possible  at  any  former  period, 
it  will  have  something  new  connected  with  it;  which  can  only  be  suggested  by 
a  new  name,  the  novelty  of  which  is  therefore  an  a,dvantage,  if  it  be  not  other- 
wise objectionable,  which  I  cannot  see  to  be  the  case.  The  more  I  reflect  upon 
it,  therefore,  the  more  clearly  I  perceive  that  no  description  could  more  perfectly 
express  what  I  have  carved  out  for  myself,  than  that  of  '  Hellenistic  and  New 
Testament  Literature.' 

"  Affectionately  yours, 

"J.  A.  A." 

It  is  a  raelanclioly  reflection  that  when  he  penned  this  letter, 
sketching  out  for  himself  a  new  and  more  congenial  field  of 
labor,  the  fatal  disease  •  which  in  a  few  months  closed  his 
earthly  career,  had,  although  unknown  to  himself  or  to  his 
friends,  almost  completed  its  work. 

As  to  Dr.  Alexander's  eminent  success  as  a  professor,  there 
never  was  but  one  opinion  among  his  colleagues,  his  pupils,  or 
the  public.  He  was  from  the  first  and  universally  regarded 
as  unequalled  as  a  teacher.  His  manner  was  clear,  concise, 
rapid,  and  logical.  He  always  had  complete  command  of  his 
subject,  and  had  a  rare  talent  for  making  it  intelligible  to 
others.  He  felt  the  importance  of  what  he  taught,  and 
aroused  the  interest  of  his  pupils.  They  felt  their  knowledge 
increased,  their  views  enlarged,  and  zeal  enkindled  every  time 
they  entered  his  class-room.  They  all  came  to  reverence  and 
love  him,  and  acknowledged  themselves  under  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  him  which  they  never  could  repay.  Of  all  this 
his  biographer  has  collected  abundant  evidence  in  the  cordial 
testimonials  of  his  former  scholars.  Dr.  John  H.  Kice,  now 
of  Mobile,  says,  "  I  have  in  the  course  of  my  life  met  with 
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three  teachers  of  pre-eminent  ability  as  teachers,  and  he  was 
the  foremost  of  them  all,  for  pupils  of  intellect  above  the 
average.  For  dull  boys  he  was  not  so  good  for  reasons  above 
stated.  If  a  young  man  had  any  thing  in  him,  and  was  dis- 
posed to  use  his  advantage,  Mr.  Alexander  could  draw  it  out 
better  tlian  any  teacher  I  ever  saw.  His  instructions  were 
characterized  by  surpassing  clearness.  There  was  no. mistak- 
ing his  meaning ;  and  there  was  no  mixing  of  subjects,  no 
confusion  of  thought." 

Dr.  Ramsey,  of  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  says : — 

"  As  an  exegete,  T  hardly  know  how  he  cx>uld  be  excelled.  Hia  analyses^  with 
which  he  introduced  each  exegetical  lecture,  so  concise,  so  dear,  so  simple,  were 
themselves  far  better  than  most  commentaries."  [To  their  class  lie  lectured  only 
on  part  of  Isaiah  and  the  Messianic  Psalms.]  '*  To  his  lectures  on  the  first  teu 
chapters  of  Isaiah  I  owe  more  than  to  all  the  other  instructions  received  in  the 
seminary,  as  to  tlie  method  of  analyzing  and  expounding  the  Scripture."  [Speak- 
ing of  the  valuable  labors  of  certain  other  expositors,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say 
that  he  profited  comparatively  little  by  them  in  this  respect]  "  I  learned  indeed 
the  meaning  of  much  I  did  not  know  before ;  I  received  a  certain  quantum  of 
explanations ;  but  I  did  not  even  begin  to  learn  how  to  explain  the  Bible  myself. 
But  I  had  not  got  through  with  the  first  cliapter  of  Isaiah  with  Dr.  Alexander's 
lectures  till  I  felt  as  if  I  had  become  conscious  almost  of  a  new  power.  Every 
passage  be  touched  seemed  to  be  suddenly  Hghted  up  with  a  new  beauty  and 
glory,  and  often  a  single  remark  would  be  so  suggestive  that  it  seemed  at  once 
to  pour  light  all  over  the  Bible,  to  bring  up  into  new  and  striking  association 
other  truths  and  passages,  and  to  stimulate  the  mind  to  the  highest  activity,  and 
fill  it  with  wonder  at  the  amazing  fulness  of  Gk>d*s  word. 

"  Another  striking  trait  of  his  exegetical  lectures  was  that  his  faith  in  the 
simple  statements  of  the  Bible  was  so  childlike  and  so  perfect.  This  reverence 
for  the  sacred  text  was  one  of  his  noblest  qualifications  for  an  instructor  in  these 
times.  This  was  abundantly  manifest  in  his  works,  but  the  impression  made 
by  hia  lectures  as  we  heard  them,  was  still  stronger." 

*'  The  class  of  '37,"  says  his  biographer,  "  was  pushed  forward  with  the 
greatest  vigor.  The  evidence  of  the  professor's  diligence  was  unimpeachable. 
He  labored  with  a  will  and  with  quenchless  enthusiasm.  The  poor  fellows  were 
almost  exhausted,  and  some  of  them  completely  overwhelmed,  in  their  effort  to 
keep  up  with  them.  The  class  was  divided  into  two  sections ;  each  section 
recited  two  lessons  a  day,  and  each  lesson  occupied  an  hour.  Says  the  good> 
natured  writer  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  these  particulars:  *  You  may  be  sure 
that  neither  professor  nor  the  students  had  much  time  to  eat  or  sleep.  For  myself 
I  was  as  busy  as  a  nailer ;  and  to  keep  up  with  the  demands  of  the  teacher,  and 
attain  enough  Hebrew  to  pass  the  Presbytery,  I  had  to  rise  up  early  and  sit  up  late 
and  eat  the  bread  of  sorrows.  ...  As  one  division  of  our  class  came  out 
the  other  went  into  the  class-room,  and  mingling  thus  we  were  admonished  by 
those  before  us  of  the  danger  ahead,  in  some  such  words  aa  these :  *'  Ob,  you'U 
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eatdi  it  to  day  I"  "  Oh,  'tis  dreadful  I"  and  aimaar  encouraging  expressions  of  what 
we  might  expect' 

"  It  is  but  proper  to  say,  however,  that  we  were  greatly  encouraged  hy  our 
pn)g;res8  under  the  Professor's  admirable  training;  and  by  the  knowledge  that  it 
W38  all  for  oar  own  good  that  our  present  oondltiou  was  not  joyous,  but  rather 
grievous.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher  imparted  itself  to  the  students ;  and 
under  every  green  tree  in  the  well-beaten  garden  walks,  in  the  adjacent  woods 
ts  well  as  in  the  seminary,  in  the  study,  and  in  the  class-room,  young  men  were 
8KQ  vaUring,  or  lying  down,  or  sitting ;  with  their  limbs  stretched  out  on  the 
giBPS,  or  over  the  mantel-piece,  or  on  the  backs  of  chairs ;  all  intent  on  the  pe- 
roaal  of  one  book — *  Bush's  Hebrew  Grammar.'  Memory  loves  to  linger  round 
those  days  of  youth,  gone  never  to  return;  and  upon  the  pleasant  employments 
and  associations  with  which  they  were  connected.  Of  all  the  great  names  we 
there  venerated,  not  one  now  remains,  except  as  an  object  of  memory  to  which 
eacb  passing  year  adds  new  lustre ;  for  the  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed." 

Mr.  J.  Park,  of  Tennessee,  gives  an  amusing  account  of  his 
tet  experience  in  the  seminary,  which  he  entered  in  the  fall 
of  1843. 

*'Whea  the  term  opened,*'  he  says,  "the  students  came  in  with  remarkable 
puDctoality,  and  the  *  old  ones '  seemed  very  kind  and  attentive  to  the  '  new  ones,* 
and  took  special  pains  to  put  us  on  our  guard  as  to  *Dr.  Addy.' 

"Our  first  ccntact  with  Dr.  Addison  was  on  Hebrew  Grammar.  He  had  a  roll 
of  tbe  class  alphabetically  arranged,  and  called  upon  the  students  in  that  order 
alvaya  looking  steadily  at  him  who  rose  in  reply  to  the  name  called ;  but  that 
n>Q  we  never  saw  any  more  after  the  last  name  on  it  was  called  once.  He  knew 
svBTT  man  and  called  him  by  his  right  name  after  he  had  once  responded  to  it, 
aad  the  roU  was  no  longer  used." 

There  were  two  of  the  name  of  Park  in  the  same  clabS,  and 
they  were  distinguished  by  their  first  initials,  as  Mr.  O.,  and 
ilr.  J,  It  was  only  at  the  third  recitation,  that  the  professor 
reached  their  names  on  the  roll. 

"  Every  member  of  the  class  had  manifested  some  trepidation  when  he  was 
fir9t  called  a  p.  My  first  appearance  on  the  floor  is  memorable.  I  had  begun  to 
get  homesick,  not  a  strange  circumstance  considering  this  was  my  first  separation 
^^  mj  family  and  friends ;  and  my  youthfulness  favored  it  too,  for  I  was  next 
to  the  youngest  student  in  the  seminary.  I  rose  promptly^  very^  at  the  call  of  my 
wioe,with  quickened  breath  and  bounding  pulse.  Dr.  A.'s  spectacles  were  won- 
derfully bright,  yet  not  so  bright  as  the  eyes  looking  through  them.  He  asked 
>  question;  I  answered;  he  smiled;  several  students  tittered.  A  second 
qQestioa,  followed  by  the  answer ;  Dr.  A.  smiled  more  perceptibly ;  all  the  class 
ttkikered,  and  I  broke  out  in  a  sweat.  A  third  question  was  answered ;  several 
ttodcnts  guffawed.  liapj  rap,  rap,  on  the  desk,  and  with  an  indignant  voice  Dr. 
^  called  oat,  '  Order  in  the  class  I  I  see  nothing  to  laugh  at'  And  then  to  me 
'That  will  do,  sir/  and  called  the  next  I  sat  down  in  a  state  of  terrible  exdte- 
to^t,  perplexed,  confosed,  and  ashamed,  supposing  I  had  exposed  myself  to  the 
contempt  and  ridicule  of  the  doss,  and  resolved  to  start  home  the  next  day. 
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When  tlie  class  was  dismissed^  I  was  pushing  mj  waj  to  the  door,  anxious  to 
escape  from  the  gaze  of  the  students,  for  some  of  them  were  still  disposed  to 
laugh  at  me  ;  but  as  I  approached  the  door,  Dr.  A.  called  to  me,  beckoning  with 
his  finger,  '  Mr.  J.  P.  1  Mr.  J.  P. !'  I  was  afraid  not  to  go  to  him,  and  yet 
only  expected  to  hear  him  say.  *  Young  man,  you  had  better  go  home,  you  are 
too  much  of  a  ninny  for  this  place,'  or  something  else  that  would  be  as  bad.'' 

Instead  of  this,  he  asked  him  about  two  other  young  men  in 
Tennessee,  who  he  had  heard  were  coming  to  Princeton  (sons 
of  Drs.  Edgar  and  Lapsley,  of  Nashville). 

''While  this  was  going  on,  the  class  passed  out,  and  then  he  said,  ^Mr.  P.,  I 
will  remain  in  the  class-room  a  few  minutes  each  day  after  the  recitation,  to  an- 
swer any  inquiries  the  students  may  have  to  make  concerning  difficult  points 
they  may  meet  with,  and  I  hope  you  wiH  feel  perfectly  free  to  ask  me  any  ques- 
tions relating  to  your  studies  at  such  times.  And  at  any  other  time  that  I  am 
not  engaged  in  class,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  call  at  my  study,  whenever 
you  want  any  explanations  or  assistance.'  It  was  all  done  with  such  simplicity 
and  with  a  countenance  and  voice  so  full  of  kindness,  that  I  choked  with  emo- 
tion, stammered  my  thanks,  and  when  he  had  passed  out,  hurrying  to  my  room, 
1  locked  the  door  and  sat  down  and  wept  like  a  child." 

From  that  moment  all  his  feelings  toward  him  changed, 
and  while  he  still  revered  the  dreaded  professor  of  Hebrew 
beyond  any  man  he  ever  saw,  he  loved  him  with  a  deep  and 
abiding  affection. 

Mr.  Park's  own  language  is  essential  to  the  effect  of  what 
follows : — 

"  When  my  emotion  subsided,  and  I  had  washed  my  face  and  brushed  my 

hair,  a  rap  on  the  door  led  me  to  open  it.     came  in,  his  countenance 

bright  with  good  humor,  to  explain  the  conduct  of  the  class  during  my  recitation. 
He  said  every  one  saw  my  excitement  when  I  was  called  up;  my  first  answer 
was  given  in  full  voice,  tremulous  from  agitation ;  the  second  in  a  tone  loud 
enough  to  have  been  distinctly  heard  at  a  distance  of  forty  yards ;  and  the  third, 
as  if  Dr.  A.  was  in  a  mill  in  full  clatter,  and  I  on  the  outside,  thirty  or  forty  feet 
from  the  door. 

"His  kindness  and  sympathy  overpowered  me,  and  ever  afterward  I  felt 
indignant  at  the  bare  suggestion  of  his  being  unfeeling  or  ungenial.  As  long  as 
I  remained  in  the  seminary,  nothing  ever  occurred  to  cause  me  to  phange  my 
opinion.  His  heart  was  as  great  as  his  head.  No  man  erer  won  my  afiections 
so  completely,  and  it  was  an  instantaneous  transformation.  The  terrible  dread 
and  dreadful  terror  of  him  up  to  that  time  was  never  afterward  experienced  by 
me.  Still,  I  had  lost  none  of  my  profound  reverence  for  him,  nor  did  my  desire 
to  appear  well  before  him  abate  one  whit ;  but  I  had  a  new  motive." 

The  testimony  of  his  pupils  is  unanimous  as  to  his  pre- 
eminent success  as  a  teacher.  His  biographer  has  brought  to- 
gether an  array  of  testimony  on  this  point,  which  leaves  the 
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matter  beyond  dispute.  They  regarded  him  with  reverence, 
"with  awe,"  with  fear,  with  admiration  and  confidence.  Dr. 
Sprague,  of  Albany,  says  Dr.  Addison  Alexander  ''  was  a  man 
of  80  much  mark,  and  in  some  respects  stood  perhaps  so  entirely 
alone,  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  move  in  any  intellectual 
circle  without  having  a  definite  idea  of  him.  So  often  as 
I  met  a  Princeton  student  during  the  period  of  his  professor- 
ship, I  was  sure  to  hear  the  highest  possible  testimony  ren- 
dered to  his  great  talents  and  learning,  and  to  his  almost 
matchless  facility  at  communicating  knowledge." 

The  testimony  is  almost  equally  strong  and  equally  unani- 
mous as  to  his  severity  in  the  class-room.  On  this  point  we 
confess  ourselves  to  be  surprised.  We  had  of  course  heard  of 
his  being  now  and  then  irritated,  and  impatient,  and  on  occa- 
sions painfully  sarcastic,  but  we  were  not  aware  of  this  trait 
of  his  character  being  so  prominent  as  his  biographer,  in  his 
honesty,  has  represented.  He  tells  us  on  p.  336,  "  The  amount 
of  truth  I  have  arrived  at  in  the  premises  is  this :  Mr. 
Alexander  made  his  first  classes  in  Hebrew  work  like  Tro- 
jans ;  and  was  out  of  patience  with  gross  negligence,  vanity, 
or  dulness,  and  sometimes  treated  the  offenders  without 
measure  or  mercy.  But  he  was  very  peaceable  after  all 
was  over,  and  gradually  he  became  more  and  more  tolerant 
and  gentle,  until  toward  the  last  his  steady  meekness  was 
more  noticeable  than  the  occasional  flashes  of  his  first  or  mis- 
taken resentment."  Dr.  Lyon,  of  Mississippi,  one  of  his 
earlier  pupils,  says : — 

**  He  was  not  considered  amiable  during  the  first  years  of  his  service  in  the 
seminary,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rather  severe  and  unforbearing.  The  students 
were  afraid  of  him.  How  he  became  afterward,  I  am  not  able  to  say.  Doubt- 
less, however,  he  became  more  patient  as  he  grew  older.  He  was  sometimes 
fearfully  sarcastic,  having  no  tolerance  for  the  proud,  impertinent,  or  self-conceit- 
ed, whom,  indeed,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  cut  in  twain  with  a  word,  or  a  look,  or 
a  sneer." 

Dr.  Rice,  of  Mobile,  a  student  of  a  later  date,  says : — 

"He  seemed  to  entertain  toward  the  very  duU  or  incorrigibly  stupid  youths, 
who  are  found  in  ahnost  every  academical  class,  a  feeling  akin  to  resentment  or 
indignation ;  and  he  frequently  showed  them  no  mercy.  There  are,  I  believe, 
several  traditions  in  the  seminary,  of  his  unsparing  severity  to  some  very  pious, 
good  brethren,  or  who  were  esteemed  such,  which  (so  run  these  traditious) 
aroused  the  feeling  of  the  class  against  him.'* 
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His  biographer,  on  p.  384,  speaks  of ''  the  intense  abhorrence 
and  disgust  which  the  Professor  ever  showed  to  seminary 
drones."  It  is  evident,  however,  the  severity,  snch  as  it  was, 
of  Dr.  Alexander,  amused  the  students  more  than  it  either 
frightened  or  offended  them.  This  appears  from  the  humor- 
ous way  in  wln'ch  his  pupils  commonly  refer  to  this  subject. 
Dr.  Moore,  of  Richmond,  tells  us. — 

"  On  one  occasion,  after  a  yerj  lame  recitation  in  Genesis,  which  tried  his  pa- 
tience no  little,  he  abruptly  brought  it  to  a  close,  and  announced  that  he  would 
give  a  lesson  for  the  next  day  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  the  class,  and  thej 
would,  therefore,  take  the  next  verse  !  The  usual  lesson  being  from  twelve  to 
twenty  verses,  the  rebuke  was  keenly  felt,  and  he  had  no  more  such  recitations. 
Sometimes  he  used  his  satire  severely,  tliough  I  do  not  think  ui^ustly.  On  one 
occasion,  a  young  gentleman  gave  a  discourse  in  the  oratory,  on  the  destruction 
of  Sodom,  that  was  very  pretentious ;  and  Dr.  A.,  being  in  the  chair,  thought  it 
needful  to  perforate  his  mental  cuticle  somewhat,  and  remarked  when  it  came 
his  turn  to  criticise^  that  Mr.  D's.  discourse  consisted  of  two  parts:  that  which 
everybody  knew,  and  tliat  which  nobody  knew ;  and  that  he  did  not  think  that 
under  either  bead  Mr.  D.  had  added  to  the  stock  of  our  knowledge." 

Professor  Charles  Phillips,  of  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  says: — 

**I  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Addison  Alexander  for  one  year  only,  and  that,  the  first 
year  of  the  course  at  the  seminary.  It  was  fashionable  then  to  be  afraid  of  him. 
used  to  say  that  he  went  into  his  recitation-room  thinking  of  the  sign- 
board on  a  railroad,  '  Look  out  for  the  locomotive  I*  Once  when  he  asked  me  at 
the  close  of  a  recitation  to  come  to  his  study  at  a  certain  hour,  the  members  of 
my  own  httle  coterie  bade  me  an  affectionate  farewell.  When  I  returned  safei- 
they  pretended  to  be  very  much  astonished,  and  to  be  mcredulous  that  the  awe- 
fuU  professor  only  wanted  me  to  study  Arabic.  But  I  had  been  taught  to  admire 
Dr.  Alexander  before  I  went  to  Princeton,  so  that  I  had  only  to  learn  to  love  him, 
and  this  I  did  easily  and  quickly,  as  any  Freshman  will  a  great  professor  who  is 
courteous  to  him  and  inspires  him  with  the  hope  of  doing  something  in  this 
world." 

On  this  subject  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  these  complaints  of 
his  severity  were  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  first  few 
years  of  his  professional  life.  These  exhibitions  were  more- 
over impulsive  and  momentary.  The  impression  they  made 
was  counteracted  by  the  clear  manifestations  of  goodness 
and  real  kindness  of  heart,  and  especially  by  the  discovery 
which  the  students  did  not  fail  to  make,  that  he  himself  regret- 
ted them.  Much  of  the  effect  produced  by  his  censures  was 
due  to  the  inherent  power  of  the  man.  If  you  lift  the  lid 
Irom  a  tea-kettle  the  steam  escapes  in  harmless  vapor ;   but, 
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if  yon  raise  the  safety-valve  of  a  boiler,  the  rush  of  scalding 
steam  is  impetuous,  and  excoriates  any  living  tissue  it  touches. 
It  was  so  with  him.  He  could  not  fail  to  give  force  and  pun- 
gency to  what  he  said.  Dr.  Green  tells  us  that  Dr.  Alexan- 
der disliked  presiding  when  the  students  delivered  their  ora- 
tions, because  ''  criticise  as  gently  as  he  could,  the  students 
who  had  undergone  the  process  were  sure  to  be  coming  to  his 
room  to  ask  if  he  did  not  think  they  had  mistaken  their  call- 
ing, in  seeking  the  ministry."  Whatever  of  blemish  must  be 
conceded  in  this  matter,  we  know  that  the  students  as  a  body 
loved,  reverenced,  and  trusted  him,  and  regarded  it  as  an  hon- 
or and  a  blessing  to  be  under  his  instructions. 

Dr.  Alexander  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Brunswick,  April,  1838,  and  at  once  took  his  place  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  preachers.  His  power  in  the  pulpit  did  not 
depend  on  elocution.  There  are  men  who,  in  reading  a 
familiar  hymn,  will  arrest  the  attention  and  sway  the  feeling 
of  an  audience.  There  are  others  who,  as  speakers,  have  their 
hearers  completely  at  command,  whose  discourses  when  read 
are  found  to  be  below  mediocrity.  It  was  not  so  with  Dr. 
Alexander.  He  owed  little  to  his  manner  of  delivery.  He 
was  even  apparently  often  careless  and  indiflferent  until  ex- 
cited by  his  subject.  His  power  was  due  to  his  thoughts,  his 
feelings,  to  his  imagination,  to  his  pure,  faultless,  and  most 
felicitous  diction.  A  great  part  of  the  charm  of  his  sermons 
belongs  to  his  printed  discourses.  Dr.  Moore  records  his 
disappointment  on  hearing  in  Richmond,  sermons  which  he 
had  previously  heard  elsewhere  with  deeper  emotion.  But 
Dr.  Alexander  was  then  suffering  under  the  ravages  of  the 
disease  which,  a  few  months  later,  carried  him  to  his  grave. 
And  a  distinguished  physician,  quoted  by  his  biographer, 
Bays : — 

"I  remember  hearing  him  deliver  a  sermon  on  the  text,  'Remember  Lot's 
Wire/  which  I  shall  nerer  forget  while  I  liye,  if  I  forget  it  ever.  The  effect  upon 
the  audience  was  risible  and  audible ;  all  present  seemed  drawn  forward  in  their 
seats,  and  holding  their  breath ;  and  when  he  paused  to  breathe,  jou  could  hear 
the  inhalation  of  the  mass  of  his  hearers  over  the  whole  church.  It  always 
seemed  to  me  that  if  there  ever  was  a  man  whose  sermons  would  read  as  well 
as  tiiey  sounded,  it  was  Addison  Alexander;  but  manj  jears  after  I  read  this 
very  sermon,  printed  among  others  in  the  volume  of  his  sermons,  and  I  must  say 
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that  I  felt  as  if  a  portion  surely  had  been  left  out.  I  missed  something — which 
something  I  now  feel  must  have  been  the  intense  biotic  force,  magnetism,  brain- 
power of  the  man.  This  sermon  was  one  which  no  one  but  himself  could  have 
produced,  or  have  delivered  with  the  same  effect." 

This  is  true  and  forcible.  No  doubt  the  orations  of 
Cicero  and  "Webster  had  a  power  as  delivered  before  an  ex- 
cited audience,  which  we  miss  on  the  printed  page.  Every 
thing  is  comparative.  All  we  mean  to  say  is,  that  the  success 
of  Dr.  Alexander  as  a  preacher  was  less  due  to  what  was 
physical — to  tone,  intonation,  manner — and  far -more  to  what 
was  intellectual  and  spiritual,  than  is  the  case  in  the  great 
majority  of  distinguished  speakers.  ' 

llis  brother  James  once  remarked  that  Addison  was  very 
unequal  in  his  preaching.  This  iB  of  course  true  in  a  measure 
of  every  public  speaker ;  but  we  think  that  it  was  less  true  of 
Dr.  Addison  Alexander  than  of  any  other  preacher  whom  we 
ever  heard.  His  sermons  were  of  very  different  kinds,  and 
therefore  their  appropriate  effects  were  different.  Such  graphic 
and  emotional  discourses,  as  those  on  "  Remember  Lot's 
Wife,"  *'  There  is  a  City  which  hath  Foundations,"  "  It  doth 
not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be,"  had  of  course  a  power  of  a 
very  different  kind  from  that  which  belonged  to  his  exegetical 
sermons.  But  the  intellectual  and  moral  power  of  the  latter 
was  not  a  whit  less  than  that  of  the  others,  etc.  We  select  a 
few  of  the  many  testimonies  given  by  his  biographer  of  the 
impression  produced  by  Dr.  Alexander  in  the  pulpit.  His 
colleague  Dr.  Green,  says : — 

**The  first  time  he  ever  saw  Dr.  Addison  Alexander,  was  in  the  pulpit  at 
Trenton,  shortly  before  he  came  himself  as  a  student  to  the  seminary.  He  had 
no  suspicion  who  the  strange  minister  was  when  the  service  began,  but  he  had 
not  proceeded  far  in  his  discourse  before  he  felt  surQ  that  he  was  'listening  to 
the  prince  of  American  preachers.'  His  text  was,  '  Awake,  thou  that  sleepest, 
and  arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light,*  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing and  masterly  of  his  discourses.  Dr.  Green's  admiration  of  him  as  a  speaker 
was  always  mingled  with  wonder/' 

Dr.  Hall,  of  Trenton,  his  intimate  friend,  and  himself  one  of 
our  best  preachers  and  best  judges  of  preaching,  was  one  of 
his  greatest  admirers.     He  thus  writes  : — 

"  It  was  a  fault  of  his  doings  in  the  pulpit  that  he  seemed  to  be  afraid  of  the 
least  approach  to  mannerism.  There  was  a  sort  of  carelessness  in  his  reading 
and  preaching  which  sometimes  gave  the  appearance  of  hurry  or  negligence. 
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He  would  not  try  to  give  fffedt  to  a  hymn  or  chapter  by  his  mode  of  reading,  and 
usually  tumbled  into  his  sermon  as  if  it  was  to  be  dispatched  as  sdon  as  possible. 
But  he  soon  showed  that  he  felt  his  subject,  and  though  he  got  no  nearer  to 
artificial  oratory  or  elocution,  there  came  an  earnestness  and  often  an  awful 
solemnity  in  his  tones  which  literally  thrilled  his  audience.  His  voice  was 
delightful,  and  to  me  more  melting  in  pathetic  parts  than  any  I  ever  heard,  ex- 
cepting perhaps  Jenny  Lind*s.  Some  of  his  long  sentences,  rolling  on  to  a  grand 
climax,  occur  to  me,  which  have  made  me  put  my  handkerchief  to  my  mouth 
lest  I  should  scream.  It  of  course  happens  with  his  printed  sermons,  as  with  all 
others  that  were  delivered  with  feeling  and  melody,  that  their  effect  can  be 
realized  only  by  those  who  are  so  familiar  with  his  manner  of  dehvery  that  they 
can  hear  him  while  they  read." 

Rev.  Dr.  T.  L.  Cuyler  thus  describes  the  eflfect  of  liis 
preaching  in  Philadelphia  :-^ 

*'  The  second  evening,  which  now  comes  before  me,  was  passed,  not  beside 
Dr.  Alexander  at  the  fireside,  but  before  him  in  the  pulpit.  It  was  during  that 
winter  of  1847  when  he  supplied  the  pulpit  of  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Boardman,  then 
travelling  in  Europe.  All  Philadelphia  flocked  to  hear  him.  The  most  distin- 
guished lawyers  of  that  city  were  glad  to  find  seats  in  the  aisles,  or  a  standing- 
place  in  the  crowded  vestibule.  It  was  during  that  season  that  he  delivered 
nearly  all  of  his  most  celebrated  and  powerful  discourses.  Among  them  were 
his  sermons  on  *  The  Faithful  Saying,'  *  The  Broken  and  Contrite  Heart,'  'Awake, 
Thou  that  Sleepest,'  'It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be,'  and  'Remember 
Lot's  Wife.'  The  first-mentioned  of  these  was  the  most  perfect;  but  the  last 
one  was  the  most  popular.  The  impressions  produced  by  the  matchless  dis- 
courses of  that  series  can  never  be  efiiaced.  Finer  displays  of  concmnate  exegesis, 
of  bold  imaginative  flights,  of  scful-moving  appeals,  of  rich,  strong,  arousing  pre- 
sentation of  Calvary  and  Christ,  the  Presbyterian  pulpit  of  our  day  has  not  heard. 
His  manner,  at  that  period  of  his  life,  was  exceedingly  animated.  He  was  in  his 
splendid  prime.  His  voice  often  swelled  into  a  volume  that  rolled  through  the 
lobbies  of  the  church,  and  reached  to  the  passers-by  in  the  street.  In  pathetic 
passages,  that  same  voice  had  the  plaintive  melody  of  a  lute.  The  rising  iuflec- 
tion  with  which  he  was  wont  to  close  his  sentences  will  at  once  occur  to  many 
of  my  readers.  This  peculiarity  was  sometimes  insensibly  imitated  by  the  semi- 
nary students,  who  betrayed  thus  their  Princeton  origin  by  this  rising  Addisonian 
inflection.  Well  would  it  be  if  all  the  superb  attributes  of  Professor  Alexander's 
ministrations  could  be  transferred  to  every  pulpit  in  the  land  I  On  the  evening 
of  which  we  write,  his  theme  was  '  The  Broken  Heart.'  That  whole  marvellous 
discourse,  with  its  pictures  of  the  scenes  '  behind  the  veil '  where  the  sacrifices 
were  being  offered ;  with  its  wailing  outcry  of  contrite  spirits ;  with  its  melting 
exhibitions  of  the  soul's  penitence  and  the  Saviour's  love ;  all  moved  before  us 
like  one  of  the  inspired  panoramas  of  the  Apocalypse.  When  the  sermon  was 
orer,  a  clergyman  whispered  to  me,  '  No  such  preaching  as  that  has  been  heard 
since  the  days  of  Dr.  Mason. '  " 

His  biographer  gives  the  following  glowing  account  of  his 
own  experience  under  his  uncle's  preacliing : — 
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"  One  Sunday  night,  the  preacher,  who  had  been  expected  to  oflaciate  in  tihe 
First  Church  in  Princeton,  was  absent,  or  for  some  reason  unable  to  speak,  and 
Mr.  (then  Dr.)  Addison  Alexander  was  applied  to  take  his  place.  Seeing  at 
once  how  the  matter  stood,  he  swifllj  ascended  the  steps  of  the  pulpit,  and  aOer 
the  prelim inary  services,  in  which  he  seemed  to  be  altogether  at  his  ease,  poured 
out  one  of  the  most  enrapturing  and  OTerwhelming  discourses  to  which  I  ever 
had  the  privilege  of  listening.  It  was  spoken  of  by  some  as  an  extempore  effort, 
but  was  the  famous  sermon  on  the  'City  with  Foundations,*  which  is  printed 
in  his  works.  He  fairly  ravished  me  with  his  enchanting  imaginative  pictures, 
and  his  wild  bursts  of  music  and  pathos.  He  went  through  it  as  a  summer  wind 
goes  through  the  trees  before  the  outbreak  of  a  thunderstorm.  £Us  voice  was 
plaintive,  but  too  low  for  the  greatest  popular  impression.  His  tones, 'however, 
were  diversified,  and  to  him  perfectly  natural;  though  his  mtonation  was  singu- 
larly peculiar,  and  by  the  rules  of  rhetorical  elocution,  faulty.  But  it  was  the 
best  manner  for  him^  and  with  its  wailing  cadence  and  rising  inflection  was  ex- 
tensively copied  by  his  students,  much  to  their  own  detriment,  and  somewhat  to 
the  astonishment  and  amusement  of  their  audiences.  But  tliere  was  no  time  to 
see  or  think  of  faults.  The  speaker  was  in  breathless  haste,  and  was  going  at 
*  railroad  speed.'  Sometimes  he  would  glide  in  nobly  and  gracefully  to  the  end 
of  a  paragraph  or  period,  very  much  as  a  locomotive  glides  in  through  a  fair 
prospect  to  the.  swinging  bell  which  indicates  the  next  stop.  Now  and  then  he 
would  suddenly  lift  his  right  hand  with  a  sort  of  upward  wave,  and  then  drop  it 
agun.  This  was  almost  his  only  gesture.  To  change  the  figure  used  just  now, 
the  sermon  was  a  widening  and  foaming  torrent,  and  closed  in  a  perfect  cataract 
of  glorious  imagery  and  high  religious  feeling. 

"  Of  all  Mr.  Alexander's  sermonB  this  ouc  is  the  most  imaginative,  in  the 
popular  sense  of  that  term,  that  is,  the  most  ornate  and  highly  wrought,  the  most 
full  of  rare  and  captivating  fancy.  It  is,  also,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term, 
a  noble  work  of  imagination.  It  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  a  mass  of  gorgeous 
imagery,  describing  the  kindred  yet  opposite  illusions  of  the  saint  and  the  world- 
ling. The  peroration  is  descriptive  of  the  rupture  (fearful  in  the  one  case,  and 
transcendent  in  the  other)  of  these  life-long  deceptions.  The  Christian  who  had 
sought  the  glimmering  city  in  the  sky,  with  faint  heart  but  steadfast  purpose, 
finds  that  all  beneath  that  city  is  shadow,  and  that  this  alone  is  substance.  He 
awakes  from  his  dream  to  pass  an  eternity  in  transport.  The  wicked  man  awakes 
from  his  dream  also :  he  had  thought  the  world  was  every  thing,  and  had  made 
light  of  the  celestial  vision  as  a  puerile  vanity.  He  awakes  to  shame  and  ever- 
lasting contempt. 

*'It  is  as  sustained  a  description  as  any  thing  in  Bunyan;  but  is  not  at  all 
quaint,  not  primitive,  not  antique,  homely,  or  crude.  It  is  perfectly  modern ;  and 
very  rich  in  its  elaborate  coloring,  as  well  as  superb  in  its  minute  finish.  The 
difference  between  the  two  in  these  respects  is  analogous  to  the  diflferenoe  be- 
tween Perugino  and  Paul  de  la  Roche.  It  was  one  of  the  earlier  and  more  florid 
,etforts  for  which,  in  after  life,  he  had  a  supreme  contempt.  Macaulay  thus 
despised  the  essay  on  Milton,  and  pronounced  its  noble  crnaments  gaudy." 

Dr.  Alexander's  reputation  as  an  interpreter  of  the  Bible 
.    i-ests,  60  far  as  his  pupils  are  concerned,  largely  on  the  impres- 
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sion  made  by  his  exegetical  exercises  in  the  seminary.  They 
never  can  forget  the  clearness  of  his  expositions,  and  the 
power  which  he  possessed  of  unfolding  the  Word  of  God  in  its 
connections ;  nor  can  they  ever  lose  the  impression  made  on 
their  minds  of  his  reverence  for  the  Scriptures,  and  his  child- 
like submission  to  their  authority.  So  far  as  the  general  pub- 
lic are  concerned,  his  reputation  must  rest  on  his  published 
commentaries.  Of  these,  alasl  he  lived  to  complete  only  a 
email  part  of  those  which  he  intended  to  write.  His  works 
on  Isaiah,  on  the  Psalms,  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  on  the 
Gospel  of  Mark,  and  of  the  first  sixteen  chapters  of  Matthew, 
are  enough  to  keep  his  name  in  grateful  and  perpetual  re- 
membrance. Tliey  evince  great  learning,  accurate  scholar- 
ship, great  powers  of  analysis,  sound  judgment,  wonderful 
clearness  of  statement  and  felicity  of  expression,  and  a  devout 
and  reverent  spirit. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  commentaries.  With  the  one  the 
text  and  context  are  the  immediate  and  special  object ;  with 
the  other,  the  truths  the  sacred  writer  intends  to  teach.  The 
one  is  characteristical,  verbal;  the  other  doctrinal.  These 
two  methods  can  never  be,  or  should  never  be,  entirely  disso- 
ciated. Grotius  furnishes  an  example  of  the  former,  Calvin 
of  the  latter  class  of  commentators.  Dr.  Alexander  belongs 
to  the  former  rather  than  to  the  latter.  His  work  on  the 
Psalms  is  the  most  verbal  in  its  character.  It  is  designed  to 
give  in  English  a  fac-simile  of  the  original.  In  his  other  com- 
mentaries his  scope  is  wider ;  but  in  all  there  is  the  strictest 
attention  to  verbal  exposition,  giving  each  word,  tense,  case, 
and  particle  its  proper  force.  Besides  4his,  however,  the  sub- 
ject-matter is  exhibited  in  the  clearest  light ;  and  the  hand  of 
a  master  is  visible  throughout. 

Dr.  Addison  Alexander  was  for  a  long  course  of  years  one 
of  the  most  frequent  contributors  to  the  Princeton  Review. 
His  contributions  are  on  such  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  are  so 
diversified  in  character,  they  exhibit  such  amplitude  in  his 
resources,  such  refined  wit  and  sarcasm,  such  power  of  ar- 
gument, such  research,  and  such  perfection  of  style,  that  many 
of  his  friends  are  disposed  to  think  that  they  afford  the  best 
means  for  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  the  man — of  his 
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tastes,  talents,  and  attainments.   On  this  subject  his  biographer 
says : — 

"  It  is  the  judgment  of  some  thorough  Biblical  scholars  that  Dr.  Addison 
Alexander's  contributions  to  the  ReHew  set  forth  his  splendid  literary  abilities  in  a 
much  stronger  light  than  anj  of  his  other  writings.  It  is  yerj  certain  he  wrote 
in  the  quarterlies  and  magazines  with  a  bold,  iVee  hand  which  was  somewhat 
fettered  when  engaged  on  the  commentaries.  He  writes  in  the  same  free  way  in  his 
newspaper-squibs,  children's  books,  and  some  of  his  letters,  and  in  his  European 
journals.  The  greater  part  of  what  he  did,  however,  in  this  reckless,  slap-dash 
style,  was  not  intended  for  preservation,  and,  though  on  merely  literary  grounds 
it  is  often  exquisite,  is  for  other  but  equally  weighty  reasons  kept  back  from  the 
eye  of  curious  readers.  The  essays  in  the  Repertory^  on  the  whole,  give  one 
the  best  notion  of  the  variety  of  his  gifts  and  accomplishments  as  a  vn-iter  of 
English.  They  give  the  best  notion,  too,  of  his  masculine  tastes,  his  general 
knowledge,  his  progressive  moderation,  his  sterling  good  sense,  his  genial 
humor  and  true  politeness,  his  fine  wit,  his  facetious  irony,  his  power  (never 
used  without  provocation)  of  withering  sarcasm,  and  the  marvellous  cunning  of 
his  diction.  Viewed  as  an  unbroken  collection,  these  pieces  certainly  possess 
extraordinary  merit ;  and  all  the  more  so  that  some  of  them  were  floated  off  as 
the  veriest  waifs." 

By  common  consent  of  all  who  knew  him,  Addison  Alex- 
ander was  a  ''man  of  profound  and  varied  erudition ;  of 
extraordinary  and  manifold  niental  endowments;  of  sound 
judgment  and  practical  wisdom;  of  elevated  piety  and  of 
firm  faith  in  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures;  he 
occupied  a  position  in  the  first  rank  of  teachers,  of  preachers, 
of  commentators,  and  of  reviewers  or  essayists.  If  there  be 
any  other  man,  whom  our  country  has  produced,  of  whom  all 
this  can  be  truthfully  said,  we  do  not  know  who  he  is.  This 
man  we  lost  in  the  maturity  of  his  power  and  usefulness. 


Aet.  VIII. — Tlie  Presbyterian  Chv/rch — ita  Position  and 

Work 

The  feeling  is  general  throughout  the  land  that  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  by  the  recent  re-union  of  the  two  branches,  has 
entered  upon  a  new  career  of  spiritual  life  and  missionary 
labor.     It  must,  however,  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  mere  con- 
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junction  of  two  smaller  bodies  will  not  in  itself  necessarily  pro- 
duce any  marked  change  upon  the  character  and  operations  of 
the  enlarged  organization. 

A  large  body  is  not  always  the  most  efficient.  In  certain 
Hues  of  duty  and  of  effort,  the  co-existence  of  two  similar  yet 
independent  churches  may  be  weakness,  but  in  others^  they 
may  so  act  and  react  upon  each  other  as  to  arouse  a  higher 
devotion  to  Christ's  cause,  call  forth  a  larger  amount  of  indi- 
vidual strength,  and  sustain  greater  endeavors  for  the  promo- 
tion of  truth  and  righteousness  in  the  earth.  Something  more 
is  needed  for  the  accomplishment  of  any  great  enterprise  or 
moral  result  than  mere  bulk.  Inertia  is  a  danger  of  large 
bodies.  This  the  re-united  church  must  at  the  outset  under- 
stand, so  as  to  comprehend  the  pressing  duties  of  the  present, 
and  the  dawning  necessities  of  the  future,  and  rise  at  once  to 
meet  them. 

The  present  time  is  auspicious  for  enlarged  spiritual  efforts. 
The  idea  has  grown  up  in  the  church,  that  the  two  portions 
coming  together  harmoniously  can  do  more  for  the  great 
benevolent  movements  of  the  age,  than  by  acting  apart.  Tliis 
is  in  itself  a  power.  If  real,  it  will  soon  assume  shape  and  be 
clothed  in  deeds  which  will  give  a  quickening  impulse  to 
thought  and  a  broader  sweep  to  endeavor.  The  achievements 
of  the  past  and  the  practical  forces  of  the  present  will  not  suffice. 
These,  however  graud  in  themselves,  are  not,  under  this  pre- 
vailing sentiment,  what  the  united  body  can  content  itself  to 
simply  sustain.  Nobler  deeds  must  mark  its  future,  holier 
zeal  its  movements,  and  the  flow  of  its  benevolence  must  be 
more  generous  and  deep.  The  change  of  vote,  on  the  day  of 
the  union  of  the  two  branches,  from  one  million  to  live  millions 
of  dollars  must  be  an  index  of  the  advanced  position  which  the 
church  is  ready  to  take  in  regard  to  work.  Upon  this  every 
thing  must  telL  The  exuberant  joy,  the  earnest  desire,  tlie 
hopeful  wish,  the  doubting  spirit  of  different  individuals  or 
parties  must  now  commingle,  and  these,  if  rightly  blended  and 
properly  directed,  may  be  the  means,  in  tlie  hands  of  the 
Spirit,  of  giving  higher  vigor  to  the  action  of  the  body. 

The  similarity  of  views  in  all  that  enters  into  and  sustains 
Christian  life  and  aggressive  action  will  do  much  to  fulfll  the 
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general  expectation  for  enlarged  effort.  The  same  standards 
are  acknowledged,  the  same  doctrines  are  avowed,  and  the 
same  measures  of  policy  are  adopted  by  each.  There  is  to  be 
no  change  in  ecclesiastical  institutions  and  no  re-adjustment 
of  church  relations.  Both  branches  have  been  laboring  in 
most  departments  of  work,  and  both  in  their  united  capacity 
are  prepared  to  give  the  preference  to  the  ecclesiastical  over 
the  voluntary  organization.  Each  has  reached  this  result,  if 
not  in  the  same  way  and  time,  yet  by  such  a  process  as  to 
give  the  promise  of  unity  m  all  co-operative  movements  in  the 
future.  Then  there  may  be  found  on  investigation  in  the  dif- 
ferent schemes,  such  variety  in  the  details  of  labor  and  in  modes 
of  procedure  as  may  impart  to  them  hereafter  greater  vigor 
and  efficiency — yea,  there  may  be  bom  in  the  very  inquiry. 
What  is  this  union  to  accomplish?  some  more  decisive 
means  of  developing  the  resources  and  consolidating  the 
strength  of  the  church. 

In  aid  of  this  feeling  is  the  fact  that  this  one  church  is 
not  composed  of  two  hitherto  independent  churches,  with 
different  names  and  principles.  Each  has  kept,  since  the 
division,  the  same  name,  each  has  held  to  the  same  creed,  each 
has  the  same  polity,  each  has  a  common  ancestry  and  a 
common  heritage ;  the  fathers  of  the  one  are  those  of  the 
other,  great  names  of  the  past  are  alike  dear  to  both,  and 
to  them  they  have  in  turn  appealed,  or  have  gloried  together 
in  their  labors,  influence,  and  successes.  Their  origin  is  the 
same;  but,  like  a  river  that  is  separated  by  a  portion  of  land  in 
its  onward  course,  the  two  parts  have  flowed  in  parallel  lines 
until  the  intervening  obstacle  is  removed,  when  they  have 
again  met.  The  two  were  formerly  one,  and  whatever  their 
differences,  jealousies,  and  alienations,  they  now  believe  that 
they  see  eye  to  eye  in  the  essentials  of  faith,  government,  and 
work.  In  their  aims  and  aspirations,  in  the  forms  of  spirit- 
ual life,  in  geographical  boundaries,  and  in  administrative 
economy,  the  two  are  one.  Side  by  side  they  have  labored. 
The  ministers  of  the  one  have  passed  over  to  the  other^  and 
the  same  has  been  freely  done  by  the  members,  and  each  of 
these  has  felt  at  home  in  his  new  communion  and  relations. 
This  treij^uent  interchange  has  done  much  to  smooth  the  way, 
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wear  down  the  barriers  that  had  been  reared,  and  bring  to  a 
point  the  increasing  tendencies  of  the  two  separate  parts 
toward  union.  They  can  thus,  without  friction,  readily  fall 
into  line  and  prepare  themselves,  with  their  combined  ener- 
gies, for  work.  In  the  separation,  with  its  attendant  conflicts, 
lessons  have  been  learned  and  experience  gained  that  will 
have  a  hallowed  influence  over  modes  of  thought,  policy,  and 
life ;  and,  in  the  future,  they  will  live  in  more  accord  with 
the  principles  of  their  faith  and  with  the  policy  of  their 
church.  If  th6  one  part  be  numerically  the  stronger,  this  will 
be  generously  used  for  the  common  good,  while  the  other 
may  seek  to  infuse  new  energy  into  the  whole,  to  make  up 
in  any  thing  which  either  lacketh,  that  the  cause  of  Christ  may 
be  more  rapidly  advanced  and  God's  glory  be  promoted  in 
the  earth.  But  the  dissolving  process  of  the  two  parts  may 
go  on  so  rapidly  that  it  may  soon  be  difficult  to  tell  to  which 
distinctive  organization  any  one  belonged — 

Tros  Tyriusque — nullo  discrimine  agetur. 

One  other  hopeful  sign  may  here  be  mentioned — that  this 
re-union  is  effected  without  loss.  Before  this,  Presbyterian 
bodies  have  been  incorporated  into  one.  The  Secession 
Church  in  Scotland  was  made  up  of  two  parts.  The  United 
Presbyterian  Church  there  and  in  this  country  were  each 
composed  of  two  distinct  organizations,  with  diflferent 
names.  But  in  all  of  these,  and  others  that  could  be  mentioned, 
there  was  a  part  missing,  that  would  not  go  into  the  union. 
Tlius  far,  we  have  heard  of  no  separatists  from  the  joint  body. 
Previous  to  its  consummation,  there  was  considerable  discus- 
sion as  to  the  desirableness  of  union,  and  not  a  few  objections 
urged  against  the  thing  itself.  These  were  generally  set  forth 
witli  manliness  and  frankness,  and  did  much  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  harmonious  action  of  the  two  Assemblies  at  Pitts- 
burg. The  men  who  feared  and  doubted  will  neither  leave 
the  church  nor  work  coldly  in  it.  They  feel  that  it  is  not  now 
a  mere  policy  or  part}',  but  a  beloved  church  whose  interests 
and  success  are  involved,  and  these  will  receive  their  sympathy, 
prayers,  and  active,  generous  aid.  They  can  individually  say, 
with  deep  and  true  emotion — "  Thy  people  shall  be  my  people. 
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and  thy  God  my  God  :  the  Lord  do  bo  to  me,  and  more  also, 
if  auglit  but  death  part  thee  and  me." 

But  turning  from  these  things,  which  promise  increased 
strength  and  efficiency,  we  find  much  that  is  encouraging, 
with  God's  blessing,  in  the  numbers,  wealth,  ministry,  and 
creed  of  the  combined  host. 

There  is,  first,  the  force  of  numbers.  The  union  has  brought 
into  one  organization  the  largest  body  of  Presbyterians  in 
the  world,  which,  when  thoroughly  compacted  together  with 
buoyant  energies  and  bright  anticipations,  can  do  much  for  the 
enlargement  of  its  borders.  It  embraces  4,532  ordained  min- 
isters and  licentiates,  4,371  churches,  and  431,463  communi- 
cants. In  sympathy  with  this  church,  or  brought  under  its 
influence,  are  at  least  two  millions  of  people.  These  are 
found  in  most  of  the  States  and  Territories.  The  chief 
strength  of  Presbyterianism  in  the  South  is,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  independent  of  the  re-united  church. 
Few  eftbrts,  and  these  of  a  desultory  nature,  have  been  made 
to  establish  Presbyterianism  in  New  England,  though  the 
time  is  coming,  when,  without  entering  upon  any  crusade,  more 
decided  measures  must  be  taken  to  meet  the  wishes  of  those 
in  that  section  who  prefer  our  faith  and  polity. 

Bringing  together  the  churches  in  the  diflcrent  States,  and 
considering  them  in  round  numbers,  we  have  the  following 
figures :  In  New  England  are  2,500  members ;  New  York, 
107,000;  New  Jersey,  36,000;  Pennsylvania,  98,000;  Dela- 
ware,  3,500;  Maryland,  8,500;  Western  Virginia,  3,500; 
Ohio,  54,000 ;  Michigan,  12,500 ;  Illinois,  33,000 ;  Indiana, 
22,500;  Wisconsin,  5,500 ;  Minnesota,  3,500;  Iowa,  12,500; 
Missouri,  6,500;  Kansas,  2,000;  California,  3,000;  Oregon, 
300  ;  Kentucky,  5,000  ;  Tennessee,  3,000,  and  a  smaller  num- 
ber in  several  of  the  Southern  States  and  Territories.  It  will 
be  seen  from  this  enumeration  that  the  strength  of  our  body 
is  massed  in  certain  great  States  of  growing  influence  and 
power,  which  can  do  much  for  aggressive  movements.  Whilst 
influential  in  most  of  the  cities  of  the  country,  it  has  a  home 
and  powerful  hold  in  rural  parishes  and  growing  towns. 

But  these  numbers  do  not  simply  stand  for  so  many  of  the 
population  in  these  different  localities ;  they  generally  repre- 
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sent  the  thinking,  thrifty,  and  influential  class  in  each  cora- 
munity.  There  is  something  in  the  Calvinistic  faith  that 
develops  thought,  conserves  morals,  upholds  religious  insti- 
tutions, encourages  educational  eflForts  and  philanthropic 
schemes,  and  gives  an  impulse  to  all  that  is  lovely  and 
good.  Blot  out  the  direct  and  indirect  aid  of  our  members  to 
the  humane  institutions  of  our  land,  and  to  all  enterprises 
that  have  a  reformative  and  elevating  power,  and  a  vast  benefi- 
cent agency  would  disappear.  The  strength  of  the  body 
cannot  be  gauged  by  mere  numbers  or  by  consideripg  these 
as  so  much  in  bulk  for  doing  good.  They  constitute  in  them- 
selves a  vast  power  for  impressing  others,  arresting  unbelief, 
and  transfusing  their  influence  among  those  who  are  reached 
by  them. 

2d.  Wealth  in  itself  is  no  indication  of  the  moral  power 
and  efficiency  of  a  church,  any  more  than  poverty  is  a 
mark  of  its  general  prosperity — yet  it' is  a  power,  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  accountability  and  used  in  conscious 
stewardship  as  a  trust.  God  has  given  great  wealth  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  this  is  not  centralized,  but  diffused. 
Men  of  large  means  are  found  in  every  section,  and  in  many 
congregations.  This  is  inevitable,  from  the  character  of  its 
members,  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  condition  of  things. 
The  pecuniary  ability  of  the  church  was  never  so  great  as  at 
the  present  time.  This  has  fully  kept  pace  with  the  growth 
of  the  country  and  the  development  of  its  resources.  Gov- 
ernment draws  its  greatest  revenue  from  incomes  from  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Ohio — States  where 
our  own  church  is  numerically  the  strongest.  In  not  a  few 
of  our  congregations  wealth  may  be  reckoned  by  millions, 
and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  this  increase  has  taken  place 
at  a  time  when  new  and  enlarged  demands  are  to  be  made 
upon  it.  Commercial  enterprise,  opening  up  new  avenues  for 
emigration  and  settlement  in  certain  regions,  the  presence  and 
continuance  of  a  heathen  population  in  our  borders,  the  needs 
of  the  freedmen,  the  growing  necessities  of  our  educational 
institutions,  the  enlarged  operations  of  evangelistic  agencies, 
work  out  a  claim  or  make  claimants  upon  this  increase  of 
wealth.     This  is  more  than  a  coincidence,  it  is  a  law  in  the 
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divine  economy,  and  at  this  juncture  it  has  a  voice  which  the 
united  body  should  hear,  and  a  call  which  it  sliould  obey. 
The  Methodist  denomination  utilized  its  centenary  to  enlarge 
the  benevolent  action  of  their  people,  to  give  greater  perma- 
nency to  their  institutions,  and  lay  a  broader  foundation  for 
important  religious  enterprises.  The  monuments^  of  their 
efforts,  enthusiasm,  and  thanksgiving  abound.  This  our 
church  must  do,  if  it  wisely  interprets  Providence,  rises  to 
the  dignity  of  its  position,  understands  its  mission,  and  accom- 
plishes any  thing  great  at  this  important  period  of  its  history. 
The  rich  must  do  much,  for  they  have  received  much ;  and 
what  an  opportunity  is  now  offered  them  to  rise  to  the  great- 
ness ^f  the  occasion,  deepen  the  stream  of  their  benevolence, 
and  do  something  noble  for  the  cause  of  Christ  and  humanity! 
Let  them  read  in  the  events  of  the  day  why  they  are  the 
stewards  of  such  riches,  and  how  they  are  to  transmute  it  into 
spiritual  wealth. 

3d.  The  United  Chnrch  has  an  able  and  effective  ministry  to 
preach  the  truth  and  do  work  for  the  Lord.  It  has  ever  been 
the  aim  and  characteristic  of  Presbyterianism  to  demand  and 
foster  an  educated  ministry.  The  schools,  colleges,  and  theo- 
logical seminaries  planted  and  sustained  in  the  land,  and  some 
of  these  very  early  in  its  history,  show  how  our  church  sought 
preachers  thoroughly  indoctrinated  in  the  truth,  and  capable 
of  teaching  others.  This  has  given  the  church  power  over  the 
thinking  portion  of  the  country.  Its  past  history  is  radiant 
with  names  eminent  for  their  devotion,  zeal,  and  intellectual 
prowess,  who  will  be  held  in  remembrance  by  present  and 
future  generations.  But  its  ministers  of  to-day  are  in  no 
way  behind  those  of  former  times  in  scholarship,  piety,  love 
for  souls,  and  in  their  efforts  to  advance  genuine  religion  in  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  men  ;  and,  to  say  the  least,  they  are  the 
peers  in  learning,  eloquence,  and  devotion  to  the  ministry,  of 
those  of  any  other  denomination  of  Christians. 

Now,  as  along  the  whole  line  of  our  church's  history,  it  has 
men  who  have  stood  forth,  when  assailed,  to  defend  its  faith 
and  polity,  and  it  has  many  who  have  enlarged  by  their  writ- 
ings the  streams  of  Christian  thought.  Its  literature  is  rich 
in  varied  treatises  of  didactic,  polemic,  and  practical  theology, 
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ecclesiastical  histor}^,  Biblical  exegesis,  mental  and  moral 
science.  Among  the  living  are  not  a  few  wlio  have  devoted 
their  talents  and  energies  to  the  elucidation  of  God's  Word^ 
to  meeting  attacks  upon  it,  or  setting  forth  in  systematic  form 
the  great  principles  of  our  faith.  Still,  the  leading  character- 
istic of  the  ministera  of  our  body  is  that  of  activity  and  direct 
practical  effort — seeking,  by  their  pulpit  ministrations,  their 
pastoral  labors,  and  through  the  press,  to  reach  the  hearts  of 
men,  and  build  up  an  intelligent  people  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel. 

It  is  a  pleasing  thought  that  in  deep  reverence  for  God's 
Word,  and  in  an  earnest  desire  to  understand  its  utterances, 
our  ministers  may  be  said  to  be  of  one  heart  and  of  one  mind. 
With  a  great  diversity  in  their  mental  structure  and  modes  of 
thought,  we  know  of  none  who  discredit  the  teachings  of 
revelation,  or  reject  the  idea  of  the  supernatural.  Yea,  we 
doubt  if  an  equal  body  of  men,  on  the  whole,  can  be  found  in 
any  land,  whose  theological  opinions  are  so  just  and  compre- 
hensive, whose  training  has  been  so  thorough,  whose  views  of 
faith  and  duty  are  so  decided  and  complete,  and  who  preach 
the  truth  with  as  much  clearness  and  boldness.  By  this  we 
do  not  mean  that  all  are  equally  fervent  and  devoted,  and  that 
there  are  no  important  shades  of  difference  in  their  theological 
opinions,  this  would  be  to  expect  impossibilities ;  but  that,  as 
a  class,  they  are  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  endeavor  to  set 
forth  fully  and  distinctly,  as  they  believe  it,  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints.  Then  everywhere  they  are  at  work — 
in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  North  and  South  Ajnerica,  and  in  the 
islands  of  the  sea — ^preaching  a  pure  Gospel  and  winning  souls 
to  Christ 

This  ministry  has  not  labored  in  vain.  If  their  success  has 
not  been  so  great  in  numbers  as  that  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
yet  it  may  be  said,  without  boasting,  that  if  it  has  not  brought 
BO  many  to  a  knowledge  of  Christ,  it  has  done  more  for  the 
spiritual  elevation  and  perfection  of  those  in  the  church ;  and 
that  is  just  as  important  for  building  up  a  people  for  the  Lord 
as  the  other.  The  relative  growth  of  the  different  denomina- 
tions in  this  country  from  1800  to  1850  is  thus  set  forth  by  a 
Methodist  writer,  Rev.  Abel  Stevens,  LL.  D.     He  says,  in  his 
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"Centenary  of  American  Methodism,"  "  During  this  period  the 
ratio  of  the  increase  of  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  has  been  as  6  to  1,  of  its  communicants  6  to  1 ;  of 
the  ministry  of  the  Congregation alists  as  4  to  1,  of  their  com- 
municants as  2|  to  1  ;  of  the  ministry  of  the  Regular  Bap- 
tists as  4  to  1,  of  their  communicants  as  5f  to  1 ;  of  the  min- 
istry of  the  Presbyterians  (O.  S.  and  N.  S.)  as  14  to  1,  of 
their  communicants  as  8^^  to  1  ;  of  the  ministry  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  (North  and  South)  as  19f  to  1,  of  its 
communicants  as  17f  to  1."  If,  then,  in  the  past  the  ministry 
has  so  greatly  increased  and  they  have  been  enabled  to  ac- 
complish so  much  for  Christ,  how  much  more,  with  multiplied 
means  and  agencies  at  their  command,  should  those  of  to-day 
attempt  to  build  up  his  kingdom  and  achieve  great  things 
for  him  1 

4th.  The  one  faith  of  the  whole  church  must  also  be  consid- 
ered as  a  means  of  strength.  This  faith,  formulated  in  our  noble 
Confession  and  Catechisms,  draws  its  life  from  the  Scriptures. 
The  union  changes  not  a  letter  nor  an  article  of  the  standards. 
The  creed  is  intact.  No  revision  of  its  statements,  no  lower- 
ing of  its  doctrines,  no  drifting  from  old  landmarks  have  teen 
proposed.  "The  Confession  of  Faith  shall  continue  to  be 
sincerely  received  and  adopted,  as  containing  the  system  of 
doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  is  the  basis  which 
brought  the  two  branches  together,  and  nothing  less  than  this 
could  ever  have  eifected  the  union. 

Others  can,  then,  know  our  creed.  It  remains  the  same. 
It  is  not  toned  down  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  any  assailant,  nor 
enlarged  to  guard  against  or  meet  every  conceivable  error. 
It  sets  forth  no  new  opinions,  it  enters  into  no  new  domain  of 
thought  or  speculation.  It  stands  in  the  same  stately  integrity 
of  form  as  of  old,  and  as  it  was  committed  to  the  separate 
organizations  to  believe,  guard,  and  defend,  so  the  United 
Church  is  to  transmit  it  unimpaired  to  others,  with  its  living 
facts  and  grand  dogmas  to  mould  their  character  and  fit  them 
for  Christian  work  and  heavenly  glory. 

The  statements  of  this  faith  are  definite,  and  in  a  terminol- 
ogy sufficiently  clear  and  intelligible  for  the  conveyance  of 
Christian  truth  to  all.     These  can  be  scrutinised,  thoroughly 
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investigated,  and  tried  by  the  light  of  experience  and  the  Word. 
Whilst  making  no  attack,  yet  presented  in  a  dogmatic  form, 
and  buttressed  by  the  truth,  they  invite  examination,  and 
court  the  fullest  inquiry.  This  faith  is  not  obsolete.  We  are  not 
of  those  who  believe  that  every  generation  is  to  work  out  a 
new  system  of  theology,  and  that  each  age  must  have  its  own 
confession.  Ours  sets  forth  the  way  in  which  we  understand 
divine  revelation.  It  is  not  above  the  Bible,  nor  independent 
of  the  Bible,  but  is  in  the  Bible. 

No  faith  can  be  more  positive  than  what  is  embodied  in  the 
Confession.  It  deals  with  the  grandest  verities,  with  the  most 
transcendant  themes,  with  the  richest  doctrines,  and  views 
them  in  their  correlation  to  each  other  and  to  God.  It 
abounds  in  infallible  truths,  and,  as  a  system,  it  is  rational, 
consistent,  divine.  It  speaks  for  God  to  man.  It  addresses  ' 
the  intellect  and  the  heart,  and  when  its  truths  are  grasped  by 
the  soul,  and  allowed  to  permeate  the  life,  its  transforming 
power  is  seen  in  the  massive  character  which  it  creates,  the 
strong  principles  which  it  nurtures,  and  the  consistent  godly 
life  which  it  sustains. 

This  faith  is  not  now  for  the  first  time  promulged.  It  has 
been  tried.  It  has  been  in  the  fire.  It  has  stood  the  test. 
No  other  religious  system  has  passed  through  such  a  fearful 
ordeal.  It  has  a  long  list  of  martyrs  and  confessors.  Thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands,  who  spoke  different  tongues  and 
lired  in  different  lands,  and,  at  various  times,  have  sealed  their 
testimony  to  its  truth  with  their  blood.  This  faith  makes 
heroes,  not  your  petit-maitres  of  sentiment,  or  your  admirers 
of  a  loose,  flabby,  or  negative  theology,  but  strong  men  who 
feed  upon  the  living  word-7-men  of  thought  and  of  action, 
of  resolute  purpose  and  unflinching  integrity — men  who  can 
wield  a  strong  arm  for  the  right,  and,  when  need  be,  die  in  its 
defence — men  who  have  in  the  past  initiated  great  moral  en- 
terprises, who  have  done  much  to  carry  them  forward  or 
bring  them  to  a  successful  issue. 

This  is  the  faith  of  our  church.  The  world  disrelishes  it,  error 
fears  it,  infidelity  makes  its  strongest  assaults  upon  it,  a  liberal 
Christianity  seeks  its  overthrow.  This  faith,  assailed  all 
through  the  ages,  maligned,  caricatured,  and  denounced  as 
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partial,  cruel,  dark,  vindictive,  is  ours — ours  to  preach  in  its 
fulness,  ours  to  hold  up,  to  defend,  and  to  propagate — ours 
to  amplify,  illustrate,  and  explain,  and  ours  to  clothe  with 
living  beauty  and  spiritual  warmth.  This  faith  lives.  It  has 
lost  none  of  its  power.  It  is  still  mighty  in  pulling  down 
strongholds.  Let  it  be  faithfully  proclaimed,  fully  presented, 
and  God  will  own  it,  as  he  has  ever  done,  to  arouse  the  con- 
science, touch  the  heart,  and  draw  souls  to  the  cross.  It  is  suited 
to  saint  and  sinner,  to  the  conversion  of  the  ungodly,  and  to 
the  edification,  growth,  and  prosperity  of  the  church.  It  is 
suited  to  the  present  as  well  as  to  the  past,  to  all  classes  and 
conditions  of  humanity,  and  with  it  the  herald  of  the  cross 
has  the  fullest  liberty  to  set  forth  the  law  in  all  its  strictness, 
purity,  and  force,  the  Gospel  in  all  its  divine  amplitude  and 
richness,  and  to  build  the  whole  fabric  of  doctrine  and  duty, 
of  faith  and  practice  upon  Christ,  the  great  corner-stone. 

Here,  then,  are  four  elements  of  power  for  the  future,  not  in 
themselves,  but  only  as  they  are  vitalized  from  above.  The 
Holy  Ghost  must  move  in  them  and  by  them.  They  receive 
strength,  and  efficiency,  and  might  from  him.  Their  power 
is  his.  If  a  love  of  truth  and  a  love  for  the'  God  of  truth  have 
brought  the  two  branches  together,  its  influence  will  be  seen, 
for  life  and  love  cannot  be  separated.  Their  one  system  of 
faith  must  show  its  divinity  by  what  they  are  and  what  they 
do.  No  creed,  however  correct,  will  save  ;  no  ministry,  how- 
ever gifted,  can  renovate ;  and  no  combination  of  numbers  and 
wealth  has  any  supernatural  energy.  These  are  only  great  in 
the  greatness  of  the  divine  strength.  This  being  so,  it  shows 
where  the  church  has  to  look,  and  what  the  church  has  to 
seei^a 

K  this  re-union,  as  is  believed,  has  been  effected  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  his  aid  must  be  specially  sought  in  consolidating  the 
different  parts,  and  in  making  the  one  body  a  grander  agency 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  gracious  purposes  in  the  earth. 
This  is  the  first  of  duties,  for  it  is  only  under  his  genial  smiles 
that  the  church  can  grow  in  spiritual  beauty,  and  only  under 
his  renewing  energy  that  it  can  expand.  Let  it  then  be 
understood,  and  let  it  animate  the  body  itself,  that  the  noblest 
offering  which  it  can  make  to  all  concerned,  is  a  revived 
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CHUBCH — a  church  all  aglow  with   his  quickening  presence 
and  sanctifying  power. 

The  evils  of  past  jears  have  not  been  so  much  in  the  divi- 
sion of  the  body  as  in  supineness,  worldly  conformity,  and 
indifference  to  the  wants  of  JSon,  and  the  urgent  claims  of  a 
dying  world.  This  must  be  remedied.  The  church's  strength 
has  been  consumed  too  much  in  and  by  itself.  Congregations 
have  sought  their  own  good,  and  not  that  of  the  whole ;  large 
churches  have  frequently  nursed  their  greatness,  and  allowed 
feeble  enterprises  to  die  under  their  shadow ;  virtual  indepen- 
dency has  wielded  too  much  influence  in  cities,  and  movements 
for  church  extension,  instead  of  receiving  the  encouragement 
and  aid  of  wealthy  and  united  churches,  have  started  with  a 
sickly  existence,  or  have  perished  through  their  neglect.  "We 
have  seen  many  wrecks  of  such.  The  union  should  teach  the 
need  of  association,  combination,  and  mutual  help  in  establish- 
ing young  enterprises,  and  in  fostering  them  in  their  early 
history.  But  the  defect  referred  to  is  seen  in  other  depart- 
ments. The  church  has  not  given  its  strength  to  the  Lord, 
nor  looked  for  its  power  in  the  number  of  converts  brought  to 
him.  In  neither  body,  the  past  year,  was  there  an  average  of 
six  persons  from  the  world  to  each  church,  and  that  with  all 
the  appliances  of  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  the  Sabbath-school 
and  home  influences^  Souls,  not  territory,  must  be  the  cry, 
and  strength  in  the  future  must  be  measured  by  the  multitudes 
bom  into  the  kingdom.  Content  with  a  moderate  growth,  the 
church  has  allowed  great  causes  to  languish,  and  to  do  little 
more  than  hold  their  own ;  and  thus  it  feebly  received  because 
it  feebly  gave.  Now,  though  visibly  larger,  it  is  not  really  in- 
creased.    Its  numbers  and  equipments  are  the  same. 

If  the  late  incorporation  into  one  does  not  create  more 
enthusiasm,  develop  more  vigor,  inspire  more  daring,  and 
awaken  a  greater  missionary  spirit,  then  little,  if  any  thing,  is 
gained — nay,  there  will  be  a  loss.  Life  and  force,  warmth 
and  energy  are  needed ;  but  these  will  not  come  by  resolu- 
tions, but  by  acts ;  not  by  wishes,  but  by  prayers ;  not  by 
looking  on,  but  by  comprehending  the  magnitude  of  the  work 
and  the  issues  involved ;  not  by  the  union  of  the  Old  School 
and  the  New  School,  but  by  the  weakness  of  both  taking  hold 
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of  the  Omnipotent.  Let  churches  in  different  parts  of  the 
land  come  together, — not  to  talk  over  the  past,  with  its  divisive 
tendencies  and  alienations  re-union  is, the  pledge  that  these 
have  gone,  and  to  dwell  npon  them  is  to  perpetuate  weakness, 
— let  them  come  together  to  plead  with  the  Most  High  for  his 
reviving  presence  and  sanctifying  power.  Having  ascended, 
in  the  act  of  re-union,  to  an  eminence,  let  it  be  to  see  God 
more  clearly,  and  to  commune  with  him  more  fully — let  it  be 
a  mountain  of  vision,  where  duty  can  be  more  distinctly  seen, 
and  the  wants  of  a  dying  world  more  vividly  known.  Then 
numbers  will  speak,  but  it  will  not  be  in  mere  glorying,  but 
for  new  conquests  and  possessions;  wealth  will  speak,  but  not 
for  architecture,  music,  and  respectability,  but  in  larger 
measures  for  Christ's  cause ;  and  ministers  will  speak,  but  it 
will  be  in  the  cry,  "  Awake,  O  north  wind,  and  come  thou 
south,  blow  upon  our  garden,  that  the  spices  thereof  maj- flow- 
out."  May  this  idea  of  a  revived  church  as  a  thank-offering 
speedily  take  possession  of  the  whole  body ! 

But  there  must  be  work  as  well  as  life,  and  a  fuller  corre- 
spondence between  them.  The  work  before  the  church  is  vast 
and  accumulating,  and  is  assuming  new  and  varied  forms. 
Within  the  pale  of  our  own  Zion  are  precious  interests.  The 
children  of  the  church  are  to  be  trained,  and  gathered  into  its 
fold  as  living  members;  Sabbath-schools  are  to  be  watched, 
controlled,  directed,  sustained,  and  means  put  forth  to  secure 
the  children  to  its  communion ;  students  for  the  ministry  have 
to  be  educated  ;  ministers,  incapacitated  for  oflScial  duties  and 
in  need,  have  to  be  aided ;  ministerial  support  has  to  be  in- 
creased; efforts  to  free  congregations  from  debt  prosecuted, 
and  new  houses  of  worship  reared.  Then,  around  each  local 
organization  are  many  to  be  reached  with  the  Gospel;  the 
growing  heathenism  in  cities  has  to  be  confronted  with  a 
living  Christianity,  and  the  wants  of  the  freedman  are  to  be 
met  and  supplied.  The  church  has  to  be  brought  face  to  fece 
with  home  evangelization  in  all  its  departments,  which  has  to 
be  taken  hold  of  as  a  necessity  and  a  duty,  with  alacrity  and 
joy ;  yea,  the  missionary  spirit,  intensified  by  increasing  de- 
mands, must  know  no  one  locality,  color,  or  class,  but  must  see 
in  the  home  wants  a  feeble  type  of  what  the  heathen  need  and 
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what  tlieir  condition  requires.  The  material  resources  of  the 
church  have  been  mentioned  as  vast,  but  the  power  of  combi- 
natiou  to  draw  them  forth  and  concentrate  them  on  the  given 
work  is  lacking.  A  grand  centraUzing  uniting  force  is  needed 
to  bring  into  one  the  little  and  the  large  sums,  to  set  all  to 
work,  and  make  the  life  of  each  fruitful.  Our  machinery  is 
splendid,  but  it  has  never  been  fully  operated.  A  greater  de- 
nominational, yet  none  the  less  catholic,  spirit  must  be  devel- 
oped. We  must  love  our  own,  sustain  that  which  has  in  it  most 
truth,  carries  with  it  most  power,  and  will  accomplish  ulti- 
mately the  best  results.  If  we  have  any  ground  whatever  for 
our  separate  distinctive  existence,  it  is  the  faith  we  profess,  and 
which,  as  Christians,  we  are  obligated  to  diffuse.  Enlightened 
denominational  zeal,  drawing  its  life  from  the  cross,  and 
working  through  an  organized  church,  makes  no  man  a  bigot. 
It,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  habituates  the  mind  to 
the  mastery  of  important  principles,  gives  scope  and  power  to 
religions  effort,  and  enlarges  Christian  benevolence.  The 
greatest  bigot  is  generally  the  man  of  no  fiied  princi- . 
pies,  and  the  most  illiberal  are  those  who  boast  of  their 
liberalism. 

The  church  carries  on  its  benevolent  operations  through 
certain  Boards  or  Committees.  The  consolidation  of  these  is 
desirable  tor  future  efficient  action.  Enthusiasm  is  to  be  spe- 
cially awakened  in  this  direction,  and  the  attention  of  the 
people  turned  toward  them,  that,  by  a  united  and  determined 
effort,  a  great  impetus  may  be  given  to  each.  There  may  be 
some  little  delay  about  combined  action  in  the  foreign  work, 
but  if  this  cause  has  to  receive  any  lasting  impulse  from  tlie 
re-union  of  the  two  branches,  it  must  be  in  the  line  of  distinc- 
tive ecclesiastical  co-operation.  A  steady  but  gradual  transfer 
of  support  from  the  American  Board  would  be  crippling  to  that 
great  institution,  and  directly  interfere  with  generous  appro- 
priations to  its  missions,  while  it  would  weaken  the  church 
iteelC  The  able  committee  to  whom  this  matter  is  intrusted 
will  no  dotibt  be  able  to  make  such  arrangements  with  the 
Board,  in  regard  to  certain  missions  and  mission  property,  as 
▼ill  do  much  to  bring  our  whole  denomination  soon  into 
eordial  and  liberal  support  of  its  own  institutions.    This  is 
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desirable  for  the  best  interests  of  the  body  and  for  a  speedy 
development  of  its  strength. 

Grave  responsibilities  are  connected  with  the  church's 
present  position.  It  occupies  a  new  vantage  ground,  and  this 
has  been  deliberately  taken.  It  stands  in  a  new  relation  to 
the  world  and  to  the  communion  of  saints.  The  eyes  of 
many  are  turned  upon  it,  and  increased  power  and  influence 
arc  demanded  of  it.  Within  its  own  pale  men's  hearts  are 
warmed,  their  feelings  are  interested,  their  attention  is  quick- 
ened, their  hopes  are  excited,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  many  is 
aroused.  Shall  these  evaporate  and  die,  or  under  their  stimu- 
lating agency  shall  the  church,  as  such,  expect  greater  things 
from  God,  and  attempt  greater  things  for  him  ?  If  this 
opportunity  is  lost,  it  can  never  be  recovered.  May  the 
solemnity  of  this  thought  affect  all,  and  lead  them  to  read 
duty  and  a  holier  consecration  to  God  in  it. 

But  whilst  called  to  more  efficient  action  and  more  strenu- 
ous endeavors  for  Christ's  cause,  the  present  is  an  auspicious 
time  for  witnessing  for  him,  and  bringing  prominently  before 
the  people  of  the  land  the  great  principles  of  our  faith  and 
practice.  In  this  we  need  not  be  aggressive,  or  assail  the  be- 
lief of  other  evangelical  denominations,  but  only  seek  to  show 
the  minds  of  our  own'  people,  especially  the  young,  why  we 
are  Presbyterian  and  Calvinistic,  that  they  may  cherish  these 
principles  in  turn  as  a  priceless  treasure,  and  transmit  them  to 
futnre  generations ;  yea,  we  should  take  advantage  of  the 
present  epoch  in  our  history,  and  set  forth,  in  a  proper  form, 
up  to  the  demands  of  the  age,  our  distinctive  sentiments. 
Many  are  ready  to  listen  and  to  investigate.  Let  the  press  be 
used  and  let  pulpits  speak. 

Every  thing  in  and  around  our  Zion,  and  every  thing  in  our 
own  and  other  lands,  calls  upon  us  at  this  juncture  to  hold 
forth  a  pure  faith,  and  witness  a  noble  confession  for  Christ. 
The  minds  of  men  are  unsettled ;  multitudes  are  dritting  away 
from  the  faith  of  their  fathers ;  the  profoundest  verities  of  the 
Word  are  questioned,  and  even  inspiration  itself  is  denied  by 
some  within  the  pale  of  the  visible  church.  Some  are  mani- 
festing a  reckless  iconoclastic  spirit,  and  others  are  cherish- 
ing or  panting  ai'ter  a  heartless  symbolism.    The  moral,  po- 
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litical,  and  social  world  is  astir.  Kadical  changes  are  taking 
place.  The  indifference  of  the  past  is  disappearing.  A  new 
era  of  thought,  of  investigation,  of  doubting,  of  testing  every 
thing  has  dawned.  Men  are  unwilling  to  take  any  thing  on 
trast.  Error  is  rife,  and  science,  falsely  so  called,  is  arraying 
itself  against  the  truth.  Home  is  busy,  and  is  helped  by  the 
ritualistic  tendencies  of  the  day.  The  agencies  of  hell  r.nd  of 
an  nngodly  world  are  leagued  in  every  conceivable  form  to 
lead  men  astray.  They  are  banded  together  against  the  Lord, 
and  against  his  anointed.  Then  old  superstitions  are  decay- 
ing, and  their  political  organizations  are  tottering.  Moham- 
medanism has  no  aggressive  power ;  heathenism  is  losing 
its  hold  upon  the  masses.  The  facilities  for  the  diffusion 
of  the  truth  are  multiplying,  and  the  world  is  open  and  is 
being  prepared  for  a  pure  Gospel.  Amidst  these  wondrous 
movements  the  reunion  of  our  church  has  taken  place  to 
combine  its  accumulating  experience  and  resources  for  a 
nobler  work  for  humanity,  and  a  holier  devotion  to  the 
Lord.  Let  us  see  God  in  it  and  hear  his  voice  calling  us  to 
walk  in  his  ways,  and  uphold  the  great  principles  of  truth 
and  love.  Let  us  maintain  the  doctrines  of  the  Apostles  and 
the  Beformation,  which  we  have  hitherto  loved,  simplicity 
of  worship  and  healthy  discipline,  which  will  make  us  strong. 
Let  us  consolidate  our  strength,  lengthen  our  cords,  multiply 
our  forces,  and  in  our  various  organizations  and  relations 
"  keep  the  unity  of  tlie  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace." 

And  now,  arise,  O  Lord,  into  thy  rest,  thou  and  the  ark  of 
thy  strength ;  let  thy  priests  be  clothed  with  righteousness  and 
thy  saints  shout  aloud  for  joy. 
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Art.  IX.— notices  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


An  Inquiry  into  the  usage  ofBhJVtVLQ,  arid  the  nature  of  Judaic  Bap  tism^ 
a»  shown  by  Jewish  and  Patristic  writings.  By  James  W'.  Dale,  D.  D., 
Pastor  of  the  Media  Presbyterian  Church,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 
Philadelphia:  Wm.  Rutter  &  Co.   1870.    8vo,  pp.  400. 

The  Baptists  have  seen  fit  to  make  immersion  the  comer-stone  of  their  denomi- 
national struclure.  And  the  natural  result  of  the  inordinate  attention  paid  to 
the  outward  mode  of  administration  in  the  initiatory  Christian  rite,  has  been  the 
magnifying  of  it  out  of  all  due  proportion  in  the  ecclesiastical  system.  Not  content 
with  the  liberty  which  all  would  freely  accord  to  them  of  applying  the  element 
of  water  in  whatever  mode  they  judge  most  suitable  or  most  in  accordance  with 
Scriptural  example,  or  with  primitive  usage,  they  require  the  whole  Christian 
world  to  utter  their  shibboleth,  or  incur  their  anathema.  Any  thing  but  Immersion 
is  peremptorily  declared  to  be  no  baptism.  And  the  members  of  non-immersing 
churches  as  an  unbaptized  throng  are  debarred  from  all  churdi  fellowship  with 
themselves,  who  alone  have  the  true  baptism,  even  at  the  t-able  of  the  Lord, 
designed  to  be  the  symbol  of  unity  and  communion  among  all  the  true  followers 
of  Christ.  The  most  offensive  imputations  of  want  of  candor  and  Gommon 
honesty  are  freely  flung  at  those  who  cannot  see  that  the  baptism  enjoined  by 
our  Lord  requires  the  submersion  of  the  entire  body  in  water,  and  that  the 
validity  of  the  rite  is  vitiated  or  destroyed  by  the  admission  of  any  thing  less. 

And  this  breach  of  charity  and  open  schism  is  all  for  the  sake  of  exalting  a 
rite  which  is  sadly  marred  by  the  process.  The  pursuit  of  the  shadow  endangers 
the  substance.  The  inordinate  pressing  of  the  one  mode  of  applying  water 
diverts  attention  from  that  essential  quality  which  is  equally  represented  in  anj 
mode  of  application,  its  cleansing  virtue,  and  thus  tends  to  obscure  ita  proper 
design  and  character.  And  the  particular  mode  so  strenuously  insisted  upon 
unfortunately  mars  the  emblem  in  so  far  as  it  is  designed  to  set  forth  the  washing 
away  of  sin,  by  the  cleansing  efficacy  of  the  Holy  Ghost  poured  out  from  heaven 
and  the  sprinkling  of- the  blood  of  Jesus.  To  those  who  would  thus  hamper  our 
Christian  liberty  we  are  bound  to  give  place  by  subjection — no,  not  for  an  hour. 

The  volume  which  has  suggested  these  reflections  is  a  sequel  to  **  Classic 
Baptism  "  by  the  same  author,  whose  line  of  argument  it  continues  and  whose 
resists  it  further  fortifies.  The  Baptists  have  loudly  boasted  that  their  position 
rests  on  the  impregnable  basis  afforded  by  the  true  meaning  of  the  original 
word.  Their  recognized  champions  have  claimed  that  Bairrl^u  means  "  to  dip  " 
and  nothing  but  "  dip,"  throughout  the  entire  range  of  Qreek  literature.  Dr. 
Dale  thkes  up  this  challenge  and  meets  it  by  a  counter-assertion  equally  broad 
and  unqualified,  that  Ba7rWC<i>  does  not  mean  *'to  dip,"  in  even  a  single  instance 
in  any  ancient  author.    His  position  is  that  'Qairrlliii  is  not  a  modal  term,  that  it 
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does  not  describe  any  specific  act.  but  that  it  denotes  a  condition  or  result 
altogether  irrespective  of  the  mode  or  act  b^  which  it  is  brought  about.  Least 
of  all  is  it  the  equivalent  of  "  dip,"  by  which  a  body  is  put  within  a  foreign 
element  so  as  to  be  enveloped  by  it  and  then  immediately  withdrawn.  In  its 
primary  physical  sense  it  denotes  the  "  intersposition  "  of  a  body  altogether  irre- 
spective  of  the  way  in  which  this  has  been  eflfected  and  with  no  reference  to  its 
ever  being  withdrawn. 

In  the  ordinary  language  of  every-day  life  among  the  Greeks  a  ship  was 
baptized  when  it  was  sunk  in  the  depths  of  the  sea ;  the  coast  was  baptized  when 
the  tide  flowed  in  upon  it;  a  wave  rolling  over  a  vessel  and  sinking  it  baptized  it 
with  its  contents;  a  man  was  baptized  when  he  was  drowned;  tlie  suicide 
baptized  his  sword  when  he  plunged  it  into  his  own  throat.  These  and  similar 
cases,  Baptist  writers,  by  means  of  dexterous  manipulation  and  an  adroit  change 
of  terms,  are  in  the  habit  of  claiming  as  though  they  made  in  their  favor ;  there 
is  a  wateiy  or  some  other  envelopment  and  therefore  in  baptism  the  whole  body 
must  go  under.  But  Dr.  Dale  will  not  allow  any  shuffling ;  he  holds. them  to  the 
Qtrict  terms  of  the  bond  and  with  a  great  amount  of  good-humored  banter,  but 
with  clinching  force,  shows  that  "  dip  "  will  not  answer  in  a  single  instance. 
The  coast  is  not  taken  up  and  **  dipped  "  in  the  sea  which  rolls  back  upon  it 
Browned  ships  and  drowned  men  are  not  "dipped,"  u  e.,  plunged  beneath  the 
watery  element  and  then  immediately  withdrawn.  If  the  word  is  to  have  its 
primary  physical  sense  in  the  Christian  rite  in  question,  "  dipping  "  does  not  meet 
the  requisite  conditions ;  the  hapless  candidates  for  baptism  must  be  not  dipped, 
but  drowned.  The  word  describes  a  submergence,  no  matter  how  effected,  and 
with  no  limitation  as  to  the  period  of  continuance. 

Prom  this  primary  physical  sense  of  "intersposition,'' without  limitation  of 
manner  or  duration,  the  word  passed  in  classic  Greek  to  a  8econ(|^ry  use,  that  of 
describmg  a  coDdition  of  complete  subjection  to  some  controlling  power  or 
influence,  particularly  a  ruinous,  destructive  subjection.  As  the  man  or  the 
vessel  swallowed  up  in  the  sea  had  come  completely  under  the  power  of  the 
watery  element  to  their  own  destruction,  so  any  other  absolute  and  ruinous  con- 
trol was  called  a  baptism,  where  no  envelope,  watery  or  otherwise,  existed  or 
could  be  imagined.  Thence  a  man  drowned  in  wine,  not  dipped  over  head  and 
ears  in  the  vinous  liquid,  but  overpowj&re^  by  too  frequent  potations,  or  in  other 
words  dead-drunk,  was  freely  said  to  be  baptized.  The  same  term  was  applied 
to  the  man  stupefied  by  gluttony,  ruined  by  debts,  broken  down  by  hard  study, 
consumed  by  cares,  or  the  victim  of  disease  or  melancholy ;  also  to  a  state  or 
city  torn  by  dissensions  and  doomed  to  destruction.  Baptized  by  wine  or  busi- 
ness or  study,  was  to  a  Greek  a  totally  different  thing  from  what  we  might  mean 
by  speaking  of  a  man  as  immersed  m  his  cups,  or  occupations,  though  even  with 
us  the  primary  physical  sense  has  given  place  to  one  of  an  entirely  different  de- 
scription. The  word  has  reached  a  secondary  sense,  which  has  passed  beyond 
the  mere  region  of  trope  and  conscious  figure  or  figurative  application,  and  has 
become  a  new  and  veritable  meaning.  From  all  these  the  Baptists  endeavor  to 
extort  some  image  or  emblem,  which  may  be  set  to  the  account  of  their  exclusive 
theory,  but  Dr.  Dale  pertinaciously  meets  them  at  every  turn,  and  in  the  most 
provoking  manner  holds  them  up  to  merited  ridicule. 

This  volume  brings  us  one  step  nearer  than  its  predecessor  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment meaning  of  the  term,  reviewing  as  it  does  in  detail  every  instance  of  its 
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employment  by  Hellenistic  writers.  Every  passage  pertinent  to  the  case  is  culled 
from  Josepbus,  Philo,  the  Septuagint  and  other  ancient  Greek  versions  of  the  Old 
Testament,  including  the  Apocrypha,  and  the  comments  upon  all  these  by  the 
Christian  fathers,  a  term  for  which  Dr.  Dale  appears  to  have  an  unconquerable 
aversion,  and  for  which  he  regularly  substitutes  "the  patriots.'*  In  addition  to 
the  primary  and  secondary  uses  of  Ba7rr/C<^  in  secular  matters,  as  already 
developed  from  classic  writers,  there  is  here  found  for  the  first  time  a  religious 
application  of  the  term.  The  fundamental  idea  involved  in  this  new  usage  is 
stated  in  the  same  terms  as  before ;  it  is  the  subjection  of  an  object  to  some 
foreign  controlling  influence,  not,  however,  for  its  destruction,  but  for  its 
purification  and  salvation.  It  is  applied  to  ceremonial  purgations  effected  by 
sprinkling  dean  water,  the  ashes  of  a  heifer  or  the  blood  of  a  lamb,  or  by  washing 
the  body  in  whole  or  in  part ;  not  plunging  it  under  water,  but  washing  the  hands 
or  feet  at  (not  in)  a  river,  washing  a  person  resting  on  his  couch,  or  bathing  the 
entire  body  which  in  the  arrangements  of  the  ancients,  as  abundantly  shown  from 
illustrative  figures  that  have  been  preserved,  involved  no  submersion.  And  when 
the  washing  was  in  order  to  a  ritual  cleansing,  the  pi^rifying  material  might  be 
never  so  limited  in  its  amounlf  and  in  its  application,  its  virtue  extended  to  the 
whole  person.  Blood  applied  with  the  tip  of  the  finger  to  the  thumb,  the  ear,  and 
the  great  toe,  was  as  effective  and  even  more  so,  than  plungingnn  a  bloodj  bath 
could  possibly  have  been. 

And  the  essential  idea  in  the  patristio  usage  of  the  term,  is  not  the  envelopment 
in  some  external  medium,  but  the  cleansing,  purifying,  regenerating  effect  pro- 
duced or  represented.  They  see  a  type  of  baptism  in  the  bitter  waters  of  Marah 
healed,  by  casting  in  the  tree,  which  symbolized  to  them  the  doctrine  of  the 
cross ;  in  Naaman  washing  in  the  Jordan,  not  because  he  immersed  himself  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  stream,  but  because  the  waters  healed  his  leprosy ; 
in  the  curative  properties  of  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  exerted  not  upon  he  who 
was  dipped  in  it,  but  whoever  first  stepped  in ;  in  the  right  of  circumcision,  and 
the  flaming  sword  at  the  gate  of  paradise,  and  the  coal  of  fire  which  touched 
Isaiah's  lips,  etc.,  etc.  The  mourner  is  baptized  by  his  tears,  the  martyr  by  his 
painful  death. 

Dr.  Dale  has  in  these  volumes  put  the  Baptists  upon  the  defensive  instead  of 
merely  repelling  their  attacks.  And  if  may  be  safely  said  that  he  has  provided 
them  with  occupation  for  some  time  to  come.  His  arguments  are  not  to  b^ 
turned  aside  by  vituperation  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be  met  in  a 
better  spirit  than  that  displayed  in  some  of  the  criticisms  passed  upon  his  former 
treatise,  which  he  takes  occasion  to  pbbet  at  the  beginning  of  this.  We  wish 
we  could  anticipate  tliat  they  might  have  the  effect  of  leading  them  to  a  less 
exclusive  and  supercilious  treatment  of  their  brethren,  and  to  the  acknowledg- 
ment that  all  candor,  and  learning,  and  truly  administered  sacraments  are  not 
restricted  to  the  immersionist  body ;  while  the  rest  of  Christendom  is  uncom- 
promisingly classed  with  the  heathen  as  alike  unbaptized,  out  of  the  pale  of 
communion,  equally  destitute  of  any  orderly  administration  of  the  rites  of 
Christ's  house. 

But  whatever  may  be  their  reception  by,  or  their  effect  upon,  our  Baptist 
brethren,  these  volumefii  constitute  an  armory  on  this  subject,  which  no  minister 
who  is  subjected  to  sectarian  intrusion  from  this  source  can  well  afford  to  bo 
without    The  prolixity  and  repetiliousness  with  which  they  are  chargeable,  is 
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in  a  measure  due  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  detail  with  which  it  is 
treated.  But  a  lopping  off  of  some  of  the  superfluities  might  have  effected  a 
redaction  in  compass  not  only  without  detriment,  but  with  positive  gain  in  point 
of  interest  and  power.  These  volumes  cover  the  entire  territory  of  the  classical 
and  Hellenistic  usage  of  the  word  to  be  examined  ond  are  so  far  exhaustive. 
The  passages  adduced  are  discussed  with  great  ingenuity  and  ability,  and  we 
may  add  fairnesa  Though  there  may  be  an  occasional  appearance  of  special 
pleading,  there  is  no  resort  to  the  arts  or  tricks  of  evasion,  but  rather  an  intoler- 
ance of  the  subterfuges  of  others,  which  are  relentlessly  exposed,  and  with  an 
unxparing  hand.  Frank  and  straightforward,  never  intentionally  unfair,  with  an 
overplus  almost  of  pleasant  raillery,  but  without  harsh  words  or  abusive  epithets, 
these  books  cannot  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  an  Important  contribution  to 
the  Baptist  controversy. 

A  Vocabulary  of  the  Shanghai  Dialect  By  J.  Edkins,  B.  A.,  Univ.  Coll. 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  Author  of  a  Grammar  of  the 
Sliangliai  Dialect,  etc.,  etc.— Shanghai,  Presbyterian  Mission  Press^ 
1869. 

From  the  title  page  it  will  be  seen,  that  this  is  not  Mr.  Edkins^  first  effort  to 
cultivate  the  Shanghai  paiois. 

The  value  of  this  book  depends  upon  the  importance  of  the  dialect ;  if  it  is  of 
DO  use,  the  work,  however  well  performed,  is  one  of  supererogation. 

The  importance  of  any  dialect  or  language  depends  upon  its  fulness  and  variety 
of  expression,  the  extent  to  which  it  is  spoken,  and  the  character,  political  and 
commercial  importance,  of  its  people. 

Let  us  look  at  the  exl^nt  to  which  the  Shanghai  dialect  is  used,  and  the  settle- 
ment of  this  question  may  help  us  to  judge  of  what  must  be  its  richness  and 
flexibility.  For  while  a  most  meagre  vocabulary  will  suffice  for  a  few  peasants 
to  convey  their  thoughts,  a  great,  cultivated,  and  influential  people  would  require 
more. 

What  then  is  the  geographical  extent  of  the  Shanghai  dialect?  One  has. re- 
adied to  this  question  that  it  is  spoken  in  its  purity,  only  within  the  walls  of  the 
dty^from  which  it  takes  its  name.  But  below  we  quote  an  able  writer,  who 
some  ten  years  ago  said : — 

"  The  Shanghai  dialect  is  fully  in  use  as  far  as  Sungkiang,  and  in  a  circle  of 
that  distance  around  Shanghai  as  a  centre.  This  is  assuming  a  diameter  of  sixty 
miles ;  and  within  this  space,  or  very  little  beyond  it,  are  two  cities  of  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand^  two  or  three  of  forty  thousand^  four  or  five  of  over 
twenty  thousand  souls. 

"  In  the  same  place  are  also  many  un walled  towns,  with  villages  and  hamlets 
innumerable. 
.   "  From  the  pagoda  near  Shanghai  I  have  counted  upward  of  thirty  hamlets. 

"The  whole  population  of  this  circular  area  must  be  nearly  one  million  and 
a-half. 

'*  But  this  alone  would  give  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  use  of  the  Shanghai 
dialect. 

"  In  this  circle  a  man  is,  so  to  speak,  at  home  in  speaking  the  Shanghai  collo- 
quial.   It  is  here  the  vernacular  tongue. 

**  But  beyond  this  limit  as  far  as  Ka-hing  in  one  direcuon,  Soo-chow  in  another 
and  Changsliuh  in  another,  the  same  dialect  prevails  with  so  little  variation  tha', 
no  other  need  be  learned,  to  enable  a  person  to  converse  easily  with  the  people. 
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This  greatljr  extends  the  range  of  this  dialect.  It  tak^s  in  a  circle,  or  rather  a 
triangle,  of  nearly  two  hundred  miles  diameter,  including  Soo-chow,  a  city  of 
2,000,000  inhabitants,  two  cities  of  200,000,  several  under  100,000,  and  the  usual 
crowded  country  population.  There  may,  therefore,  be  stated  to  be  upward  of 
6,000,000  of  people  properly  belonging  to  the  range  of  the  Shanghai  dialect'* 

We  have  given  this  lengthy  quotation  because  we  respect  the  writer  as  a  man 
of  learning  and  close  observation.  Though  from  our  own  experiences,  we  be- 
lieve the  Shanghai  dialect  extends  much  beyond  Ka-hing  and  is  quite  intelligi- 
ble even  as  far  as  Hangchow, 

But  taking  the  view  given  above ;  we  have  a  surface  of  country  nearly  equal 
in  extent  to  England,  with  a  soil  as  perhaps  fertile  as  any  the  sun  ever  shone 
upon,  with  an  extensive  commerce,  and  supporting,  in  those  days,  some  six  miU 
lions  of  people  I 

How  does  this  extent  of  country  and  population  compare  with  some  of  the 
smaller  European  and  other  states  and  countries  ? 

In  the  latest  work  at  hand,  Greece  is  set  down  as  containing  a  population  of 
1,000,000,  Portugal  3,500,000,  Denmark  2,500,000,  Sweden  and  Norway  4,600, 
000.  The  Sandwich  Islands  120,000,  and  the  now  much  talked  of  Abyssinia  but 
3,500,000,  scarcely  more  than  half  the  number  of  people  speaking  the  Shanghai 
patois  before  the  Rebellion.  And  though  the  number  may  have  been  reduced 
since,  still  that  was  the  normal  state  of  the  country  where  this  dialect  la 
spoken. 

It  is  easy  to  infer  that  a  language  spoken  by  some  six  millions  of  people  in- 
habiting a  country  of  such  extent,  wealth,  and  commercial  importance  must  be 
extensive,  flexible,  and  rich  enough  for  the  literature  of  any  people. 

But  we  are  not  left  to  mere  inference ;  There  is  nothing  more  satisfactory  than 
a  practical  test  Can  this  dialect  be  used  for  the  conveyance  of  ideas,  to  such 
an  extent,  as  to  warrant'the  expectation,  that  it  will  yet  contain  the  literature  of 
such  a  great  and  intelligent  people,  as  this  promises  to  be  7 

The  first  fact  bearing  upon  this  question  we  adduce,  is  that  there  have  been, 
more  than  fifty  volumes^  written  in  this  dialect  already.  Fifty  books,  upon  m 
variety  of  subjects,  must,  of  necessity,  bring  into  use  an  extensive  vocabulary. 
Beyond  this  we  cannot  say  much,  except  that  Mr.  Edkins's  new  work  must  em- 
brace about  six  thousand  English  words  for  which  equivalents  are  given  in  the 
Shanghai  dialect  But  as  two  or  three  of  these  are  often  given  for  each  Englisli 
word,  we  have  probably  no  less  than  ten  or  twelve  thousand  of  these  words,  in 
this  little  volume. 

Mr.  Edkins's  work,  however,  does  not  profess  to  be  exhaustive.  It  is  not  a 
dictionary,  but  merely  a  vocabulary.  The  dialect  may  ti^erefore  contain  many 
•  thousand  more  words.    So  much  for  its  richness. 

We  know  how  much  our  own  language  is  indebted  to  others,  for  its  great 
flexibility  and  variety.  We  have  readily  absiMrbed  and  anglicized  firom  all  we 
have  come  in  contact  with. 

How  is  it  with  the  Shanghai  dialect  ?  Can  it  take  up  and  appropriate  words 
from  other  dialects  and  languages,  or  is  there  any  resources  from  which  it  may 
,be  enriched? 

We  reply,  there  seems  no  more  difficulty  in  this  direction  than  there  is  with 
our  own  language.  And  besides  all  the  other  dialects  and  languages  with  which 
it  may  be  brought  in  contact^  there  is  the  Chinese  language,  to  which  it  is  ao 
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closely  allied,  and  from  which,  as  from  a  never-failing  treasury,  it  may  always 
draw  new  terms  and  new  words,  if  there  be  any  paucity. 

The  only  other  two  questions  bearing  directly  upon  the  subject  are  its  relation 
to  the  Chinese  written  language  and  the  Mandarin  dialect. 

With  reference  to  the  first  it  is  not  spoken,  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as 
others,  it  is  most  difficult  of  acquisition,  and  therefore  unfit  to  contain  the  litera- 
ture of  a  people.  It  occupies  some  such  place  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics 
have  always  occupied  in  Europe  and  America.  And  while  the  literature  of  the 
country  is  confined  to  this  channel,  learning  will  necessarily  be  confined  to  a 
comparatively  few,  as  it  was  before  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing  and  the 
multiplying  of  books  and  newspapers  in  the  several  vernaculars.  But  may  not 
the  Mandarin  dialect  become  the  common  vehicle  of  communication,  and  contain 
the  literature  of  the  empire  ?  Although  we  have  not  here  the  same  difficulty, 
since  the  Mandarin  is  a  spoken  language,  yet  it  is  not  the  language  of  this  people, 
and,  therefore  must  always  labor  under  something  of  the  disadvantages  of  a 
foreign  tongue. 

It  would  be  as  if  the  English  had  not  written  or  printed  any  thing  in  their  own 
beautiful  Anglo-Saxon,  but  contented  themselves  with  the  Gallic  literature. 

But  do  not  the  missionaries,  who  are  supposed  to  understand  these  things 
best,  u.<?ually  make  use  of  the  Mandarin  dialect  both  in  their  books  and  preach- 
ing? The  experiment  has  doubtless  been  tried  by  almost  every  new  missionary  ; 
and  in  one  case  by  a  large  Mission  and  for  years.  Neither  preaching  nor  prayers 
was  in  the  language  of  the  people— all,  even  to  the  hymns,  was  in  the  learned 
style  or  Mandarin  dialect.  But  this  experiment  has  been  as  often  abandoned  as 
undertaken,  and  no  one  now  addresses  the  people  in  a  plainer  aud  simpler  ver- 
nacular than  the  members  of  that  Mission.  Missionaries  have  had  the  greatest 
success  where  they  have  given  the  people  the  Bible  and  its  teachings  in  the 
native  tongue. 

Our  opinion  of  the  book,  whose  title  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
from  a  philological  point  of  view,  may  easily  be  inferred. 

Every  student  of  the  dialect,  must  hail  this  book  as  an  uivaluable  aid ;  and 
every  philologist  will  gladly  place  it  upon  his  library  shelves. 

Lectures  on  the  Etstory  of  the  Eastern  Churchy  with  an  Introduetibn  to 
the  Study  of  Beeiesiastieal  HUtory.  By  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley, 
D.  D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church.  From  the  Second  London 
Edition,  revised.     New  York  :  Charles  Soribner  &  Co.     1870. 

This  same  publishing  house  has  also  brought  out  from  the  same  author — 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Jewish  Church,  In  two  volumes  of  the 
same  size  and  style  as  that  on  the  Eastern  Church,  with  Maps  and 
Plans.  Vol.  I.,  extending  from  Abraham  to  Samuel.  Vol.  IL,  from 
Samuel  to  the*Captivity. 

Dr.  Stanley  has  not  adopted  the  plan  of  continuous  historical  narration  in  these 
volumes.  They  are  rather  a  series  of  lectures  on  successive  topics  or  characters 
that  are  prominent  in  sacred  history.  This  enables  him  to  escape  the  dulnees  to 
which  mere  dry  mechanical  narration  is  exposed,  and  to  confine  himself  to  those 
parts,  and  that  line,  of  history,  of  which  he  is  specially  master,  on  which  he  can 
throw  new  light,  and  expatiate  with  enthusiasm.    His  learning,  culture,  insight, 
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taate,  mastery  of  language,  and  of  a  atyle  classic^  brilliant,  and  Yigoroua,  appear 
throughout  these  volumes.  The  light  thej  throw  upon  the  events  and  persons 
in  sacred  history,  and  the  pleasure  they  afford  a  cultivated  reader  by  their 
artistic  finish  and  beauty,  must  render  them  a  treasure  not  only  to  ministers  and 
theological  students,  but  to  scholars  and  men  of  letters  generally. 

The  history  of  the  Eastern  Church  is  especially  valuable,  as  giving  us  access 
to  knowledge  in  regard  to  that  great  section  of  Christendom  not  elsewhere 
within  easy  reach,  and  which  is,  In  regard  to  the  salient  points  in  the  life  of  that 
church,  thorough  and  reliable.  The  account  of  the  Council  of  Nicsda,  of  Constan- 
tine,  Athanasius,  Arius,  the  Nicene  Creed  in  itself,  its  genesis,  and  the  controver- 
sies and  discussions  which  culminated  in  it,  is  of  great  value;  and  well  worthy 
of  the  large  space  it  fills  in  the  book.  Scarcely  less  so  is  the  account  of  Peter 
the  Great,  the  Russian  Churoh,  and  the  mutual  relation  between  the  two.  The 
introductory  lectures  on  the  uses  of  the  study  of  churoh  history,  are  also  full  of 
profound  thought,  forcibly  and  beautifully  expressed.  It  is  quite  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  the  author's  sympathies  are  not  with  very  strict  orthodoxy.  Speaking 
of  the  term  *'  orthodox  "  he  says,  *'  It  is  a  term  which  implies,  to  a  certain  extent, 
narrowness,  fixedness,  perhaps  even  hardness  of  intellect,  and  deadness  of 
feeling ;  at  times,  rancorous  animosity." — P.  348. 

The  two  volumes  on  Jewish  History,  exhibit  the  admirable  qualities  of  that 
already  noticed,  with  some  more  glaring  out-croppings  of  rationalisoL  In  regard 
to  the  prophecies  he  says  much  tending  to  reduce  them  to  the  level  of  the  unin- 
spired foresight  of  sagacious  men,  especially  in  the  sphere  of  political  forecasting. 
He  says,  "  Every  one  knows  instances,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  of 
predictions  which  have  been  uttered  and  HilfiUed  in  regard  to  events  of  this  kind. 
Sometimes  such  predictions  have  been  the  result  of  political  foresight  '  To 
have  made  predictions  which  have  been  often  verified  by  the  event,  seldom  or 
never  falsified  by  it,'  has  been  suggested  by  one  well  competent  to  judge  (J.  S. 
Mill),  as  an  ordinary  sign  of  statesmanship  in  modem  times.  '  To  see  events  in 
their  beginnings,  to  discern  their  purport  and  tendencies  from  the  firat,  to  fore- 
warn his  countrymen  accordingly,*  was  the  foremost  duty  of  an  ancient  orator, 
as  described  by  Demosthenes.  Many  instances  will  occur  to  the  students  of 
history.  Even  within  our  own  memory  the  great  catastrophe  of  the  disruption 
of  the  United  States  of  America  was  foretold,  even  with  the  exact  date,  several 
years  beforehand.*'  Thus  he  brings  the  Hebrew  prophets  "most  nearly  into 
comparison  with  the  seers  of  other  ages  and  other  races."  The  former  he  tells 
us  do  not  excel  the  latter  "  in  particulars  of  time  and  place."  '*  Our  Lord  himself 
has  excluded  the  precise  knowledge  of  times  and  seasons  from  the  widest  and  high- 
est range  of  the  prophetic  vision." — (Vol.  i.,  pp.  614-516.)  According  to  this, 
prophetic  inspiration  is  of  the  same  grade  as  the  wise  foresight  of  far-seeing 
minds.  "In  the  sublime  elevation  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  teaching  of  the 
Psalmist  and  prophets,  in  the  eagerness  with  which  they  look  out  of  themselves, 
and  out  of  their  own  time  and  nature,  for  the  ultimate  hope  of  the  human  race— 
far  more  than  in  their  minute  predictions  of  future  events — is  to  be  found  the 
best  proof  of  their  prophetic  spirit.  In  the  loftiness  of  the  leading  characters  of 
tha  epoch,  who  stand  on  the  truth,  each  succeeding  as  the  other  fails,  with  a 
mingled  grace  and  strength  which  penetrate  even  into  the  outward  form  of  the 
poetry  or  prose  of  the  narration — rather  than  in  the  marvellous  displays  of 
power  which  are  found  equally  in  the  records  of  saints  of  other  times  and  in 
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other  religioDfl — is  the  tnie  sign  of  the  supernatural,  which  no  criticism  or  fear 
of  criticism,  can  ever  eliminate/' — (Vol.  il,  p.  1 1.)  It  is  dear  that  his  doctrine 
of  inspiration  as  well  as  prophecy,  inched  of  the  supernatural,  is  broadlj 
raticmalistic.  We  find  traces  of  the  same  thing  in  his  analysis  of  priesthood  and 
sacrifice. 

These  Tolumes  with  all  their  high  merits,  should  be  studied  with  a  discrimi- 
nating eye,  on  its  guard  against  this  rationalizing  element 

As  they  are  finished  in  all  other  respects,  so  they  are  very  complete  in  the 
tables  of  contents  and  indexes,  which  are  so  helpful  to  the  student.  The  pub- 
lishers have  made  these  volumes  still  more  attractive  with  the  clear  and  beautiful 
tjrpe  of  the  **  Riverside  Press." 

nistory  of  the  Church  in  the  IHth  and  \Uh  Centuries.  By  K.  R.  Ha- 
genbach,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Basle. 
Translated  from  the  last  German  edition  with  additions  by  Rev. 
J.  F.  Hnrst,  D.D.  Two  vols.,  8vo.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner 
A;  Co. 

Like  most  German  authors,  of  whatever  doctrinal  cast,  Dr.  Hagenbach  displays 
great  industry  and  carefulness  of  research  in  this  and  the  numerous  other  works 
which  have  made  him  favorably  known  as  an  author.  His  great  work,  the  **■  His- 
tory of  Christian  Doctrine,*'  has  long  been  a  standard  and  of  high  authority,  not 
only  in  Germany  but  in  Britain  and  America,  where  it  has  been  extensively 
known,  not  only  in  the  original,  but  in  two  translations,  one  of  which,  by  Dr. 
H.  B.  Smith,  contains  large  and  needed  additions  on  Anglican  and  Armenian 
theology. 

The  volumes  before  us  are  of  great  value  and  interest,  and  ought  to  be  in  every 
clergyman's  library.  The  author  presents  the  course  of  Christian  life  and  doc- 
trine, in  their  vu-ious  types,  evolutions,  and  vicissitudes,  prosperous  and  adverse, 
the  antagonisms  of  science  and  philosophy,  falsely  so  called,  of  ecclesiasticism  and 
infidelity,  of  spiritual  and  secular  despotism.  There  could  not  be  a  grander 
field.  The  sketches  he  gives  of  the  great  masters  and  leaders  of  thought,  as 
related  to  Christianity,  and  of  the  development  of  the  various  systems  they  origi- 
nated or  promoted,  together  with  the  corresponding  revival  or  decline  of  spiritual 
and  practical  religion,  supply  a  great  desideratum  alike  to  Clmstian  and  sceptical 
inquirer.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  such  names  as  Zimmerman,  Bogatzky, 
Voltaire,  Diderot,  Rousseau,  Sender,  Gellert,  Euler,  HaUer,  Zinzendorf,  Wesley, 
Whitefield,  Lavater,  Leasing,  Herder,  Goethe,  Reinhard,  Schiller,  Pestalozzi, 
Hchte,  Schelling,  Jacobi,  Schlegel,  Schleiermaclier,  Strauss,  Swedenborg,  Bruno 
Bauer,  all  of  whom,  with  many  others,  are  surveyed  and  sketched  with  eminent 
ability,  to  evince  the  high  importance  and  interest  of  the  work. 

We  find  occasion  to  dissent  from  some  of  the  author's  vie^s.  He  is  anti- 
Calvinistic.  He  adopts  in  the  main  Schleiermacher's  theology,  but  is  essentially 
evangelical.  His  treatment  of  Pietism,  Illuminism,  Wesleyanism,  Rationalism, 
Romanism,  may  be  consulted  by  friend  and  foe  with  great  profit.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  chapter  on  Wesleyanism,  he  ignores  the  church  in  Britain  and 
America — the  chronic  distemper  of  German  authors.  This  is  the  great  defect  of 
the  book. 

The  translator,  Dr.  Hurst,  has  already  made  himself  known  by  his  ''  History  of 
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nationalism,*'  and  is  one  of  those  fruits  of  the  advancing  scholarship,  educaiioD, 
cultare,  and  learning  among  our  Methodist  brethren,  which  is  the  earnest  of  still 
greater  things  to  come. 

Autohiograpliy  of  Fritdrich  Wilhelm  Krummacher.    Translated  by  Rev. 
M.  G.  Easton.    New  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers. 

Krummacher  has  so  long  been  a  favorite  with  the  Christian  public  through  his 
unique  and  admirable  portraitures  of  Elijah,  Elisiia,  and  David,  that  he  can 
scarcely  fail  to  have  created  a  keen  appetite  for  his  biography  of  himself,  which  is 
here  presented  to  us  in  a  volume  so  attractive  as  to  mechanical  execution,  paper, 
and  type,  as  to  increase  the  luxury  of  reading  it.  The  spiritual  richness,  raci- 
ness,  and  unction  which  gave  such  a  charm  to  his  writings,  will  also  beget  a 
cravin<f  to  know  his  life,  training,  antecedents,  experiences  of  every  kind,  and 
especially  his  relations  to  the  contest  between  rationalism  and  faith,  his  judg- 
ments upon  it  and  the  parties  respectively  involved  in  it,  together  with  the  mould- 
ing influence  from  these  sources  upon  the  writer,  who  knew  them  as  none 
else  can  know  them.  Hence  it  results,  that,  in  delineating  his  own  life,  he 
sketches  that  of  others,  and  lets  us  into  their  souls  as  well  as  his  own.  As  lie 
became  evangelical,  though  educated  in  schools,  and  under  teachers  almost  wholly 
rationalistic  so  his  autobiography,  with  other  merits,  is  a  valuable  supplement 
to  that  of  Hagenbach,  just  noticed,  in  portraying  some  of  the  chief  Qerman  polit- 
ical and  religious  movements  of  the  present  century,  especially  their  penonneL 

Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  that  Dr.  Krummacher  was  invited  to 
Meroersburg.  but  declined,  and  named  Dr.  Schaff  in  his  place,  who  accepted,  and 
has  become  one  of  the  piUars  and  ornaments  of  the  American  Church.  Although 
he  resigned  that  professorship  some  years  ago,  he  is  indefatigable  as  a  professor, 
lecturer,  commentator,  and  a  promoter  of  evangelical  union  and  Sabbath  observance. 
Dr.  K.  became  court  preacher  at  Berlin  in  1846,  and  remained  such  until  his 
death  in  1848.  As  a  specimen  of  his  presentations  of  men  and  things  we  give 
his  portraiture  of  "Wegscheider : — 

"If  the  rationalism  of  Niemeyer  presented  itself  in  a  gentle  and  veiled  form, 
that  of  Wegscheider  stood  forth  in  an  open,  decided,  outspoken  manner  io  his 
theological  teacliings  at  Halle.  The  only  source  of  religious  and  moral  truth 
which  he  then  recommended  to  us  was  reason,  which,  in  searching  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  had  to  determine  whether  the  Biblical  statements  were  worthy  of 
being  received,  or  were  to  be  rejected.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  we  saw  the 
Lord  of  Glory  stripped  of  all  his  supernatural  migesty,  shrivelled  into  the  rank  of 
a  mere  Rabbi,  noble  indeed,  and  highly  gifted,  but  yet  always  entangled  by  the 
prejudices  of  his  time.  He  had  never  performed  a  real  miracle,  and  had  neither 
risen  from  the  dead  nor  ascended  up  into  heaven.  We  saw  also  the  whole  coa- 
tents  of  the  Gospel,  after  being  stripped  of  its  particularistic  and  mythic  veilings, 
reduced  to  a  mere  moral  system,  for  the  manifestation  of  which  no  divine  reve- 
lation was  needed. 

"  What  was  to  us  a  psychological  mystery  in  a  man,  otherwise  so  learned  and 
altogether  so  honorable  as  Dr.  Wegscheider,  was  the  remarkable  naivete  with 
which,  like  a  very  conjuror,  he  interpreted  the  language  of  Scripture  in  accord- 
ance with  his  own  ideas,  though  it  manifestly  taught  the  very  opposite  of  that 
which  he  set  forth  and  wished  to  prove.  But  that  which  infused  into  us  a  rev- 
erence for  this  CorjpheuB  of  Rationalismus  vulgaris,  was,  along  with  the  devotion 
he  showed  to  his  God  of  nature,  and  his  fidelity  to  his  convictions,  the  high 
moral  earnestness  which  breathed  in  all  his  words,  and  indeed  revealed  itself  in 
his  whole  life.  And  yet  how  could  a  theology  so  jejune  and  so  destitute  of  heart 
and  feeling  as  his  was,  possess  any  attraction  for  those  of  his  hearers  whose  souls 
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were  capable  of  a  higher  elevation,  especially  as  it  depended  on  an  exegesis 
which,  bj  its  capriciousness,  violated  in  the  moat  arbitary  manner  all  sound  taste? 
From  Wegscheider's  Dogmatics,  I  learned  more  about  rationalism  than  I  did 
about  Christianity,  and  knew  that  it  was  so  also  with  many  others  of  my  fellow-'^ 
studentSf  who,  at  the  most,  were  pleased  only  with  the  logical  frame  in  which  his 
caricature  of  the  Gk>8pel  was  set.  Thousands,  indeed,  there  were  who  carried 
away  with  them  from  Wegscheider's  class-room  more  than  ihe  frame,  and  many 
congregations  are  to  this  day  doomed  to  spiritual  famine,  because  they  had  pre- 
sented to  them  only  the  husks  and  chaff  ^hich  were  there  gathered  by  his 
students." 

John* 9  Gospel — Apologetical  Lectures.  By  J.  J."  Van  Oosterzee,  D. D., 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Utrecht.  Translated, 
with  additions,  by  J.  F.  Hurst,  D.  D.  Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark. 
New  York :  Scribner  ^  Co.     1869. 

Dr.  Yan  Oosterzee  is  quite  at  the  head  of  the  evangelical  preachers,  commenta- 
tors, and  theologians  of  Holland.  He  early  achieved  distinction  in  the  pulpit, 
whence  be  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  theology,  fh)m  both  which  positions 
he  has  given  forth  numerous  valuable  contributions  to  apologetics,  Biblical  exe- 
gesis, and  dogmatic  and  practical  divinity.  By  the  English  translation  of  some 
of  his  contributions  to  Lange's  Conimentary,  and  his  reply  to  Renan's  '*  life  of 
Jesos,"  he  has  become  favorably  known  to  American  scholars  and  divines. 

These  lectures  were  prepared  to  vindicate  the  supernatural  orrgin^and  super- 
natural truths  of  the  fourth  gospel,  always  the  special  target  for  the  assaults  of 
anti-supematuralists,  and  all  who  are  possessed  by  the  "  fanaticism  of  negation.** 
They  were  delivered  to  an  educated,  though  not  a  learned,  audience.  They  pre- 
sent the  results  of  learning,  rather  than  its  details,  which  would  be  lost  upou  all 
but  an  audience  "  fit  though  few,"  of  scholars  as  such.  Such  more  thorougli 
learning  on  the  subject  may  be  found  in  the  late  works  of  Riegeubach,  Do  Groot, 
and  Tischendor(  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

We  think  these  lectures  admirably  adapted  to  their  purpose  of  parrying  scep- 
ik»l  objections  to  the  supernatural  in  revelation,  miracles,  and  graoe.  as  these 
are  levelled  at  the  gospel  of  John. 

It  may  tone  down  the  conceit  of  the  authors  of  the  Essays  and  Beviews^  their 
admirers,  confederates,  and  abettors,  to  learn  that  they  are  only  giving  us  a  crude 
rehash  of  the  productions  of  German  infidels,  such  as  would  hardly  be  respect- 
able in  undergraduates.  Says  Hengstenberg,  as  quoted  by  the  translator,  Dr. 
Hurst:— 

^  The  authors  of  the  Essays  and  Reviews  have  been  trained  in  a  German  school. 
It  is  only  the  echo  of  German  infidelity,  whicli  we  have  from  the  midst  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church.  They  appear  to  us  as  parrots,  trith  only  this  distinction  common 
among  parrots,  that  they  imitate  more  or  less  perfectly.  The  treatise  of  Temple 
is,  in  its  scientific  value,  about  equal  to  an  essay  written  by  tJie  pupils  of  the 
middle  dasa  or  our  colleges.  The  essay  of  Goodwin  on  the  Mosaic  cosmogony, 
displays  the  naive  assurance  of  one  who  receives  the  modern  cntical  science  from 
the  second  or  tenth  hand." 

We  are  glad  to  see  how  well  our  author  handles  those  who  deny  the  historical 
truth  and  credibility  of  the  miracles,  volatilizing  them  into  mere  ideas,  or  artificial 
imaginary  symbols  of  ideas.  It  is  true  that  every  miracle  has  a  doctrinal  or  spir- 
itual significance,  beyond  the  bare  facts  contained  in  it,  and  its  force  as  a  divine 
attestation  of  the  divine  truth  or  person  to  prove  which  it  was  wrought.  Miracles 
of  healing  represent  various  spiritual  maladies  and  cures,  etc.  But  this  is  only 
on  the  supposition  that  the  miraculous  facts  themselves  are  first  admitted  to  be 
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true.  If  truo  we  maj  look  alter  their  higher  spiritual  import.  If  nor,  the  whole 
is  a  sham  and  imposition,  from  beneath,  not  from  above^  and  deserves  tlie  atten- 
tion of  the  children  of  theVatlier  of  lies,  not  of  the  adherents  of  his  great  eon* 
queror,  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life. 

LectuTM  on  Natural  Tluoloqy  ;  or^  Nature  and  the  Bible^yrom  the  $ame 
Author,  Delivered  before  the  Lowell  Institute,  Boston.  By  P.  A. 
Chadbourne,  A.  M,,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Williams' 
College  ;  Author  of  Lectures  on  the  "  Relations  of  Natural  History," 
etc.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putman  &  Sons.    1869. 

Professor  (now,  we  believe,  President)  Chadboume  we  heard  of,  when  just 
graduated  from  college,  as  a  young  man  of  high  endowments  and  promise.  His 
subsequent  career  has  AilfiUed  these  early  prophecies.  In  this  series  of  lectures 
he  concentrates  the  rays  of  light  from  every  department  of  nature  into  one 
bright  focal  evidence  of  the  being  and  perfections  of  Qod,  and  of  the  records  of 
his  works  with  his  Word.  While  his  general  method  is  substantially  that  of 
Paley,  he  greatly  amplifies  and  strengthens  the  argument  by  the  new  lights  and 
vast  discoveries  of  science  since  his  time,  and  by  giving  it  a  broader  and  deeper 
reach  into  man*s  intellectual  and  moral  being  as  related  to  Nature  and  Revela- 
tion. 

There  is  one  point  which  writers  on  this  subject  are  so  apt  to  miss,  and 
which  Professor  Chadboume  comes  so  near  seizing,  that  we  will  note  it  In 
reconciling  the  evil  and  sufferings  laid  upon  men  with  the  Divine  benevolence 
it  is  common  to  rest  the  argpiment  upon  the  tendency  of  this  suffering  to  promote 
their  happiness  or  moral  discipline.  But  then  the  question  arises,  Why  might 
not  man  be  so  made  as  to  attain  this  happiness  and  moral  improvement  without 
pain  ?  Does  he  not  attain  it  without  pain  in  heaven,  and  was  not  Eden  painless 
and  unsorrowing?  Why  then,  if  God  is  all  benevolence,  is  man  subjected  to  tlie 
tribulation  and  anguish  which  everywhere  besets  him  now  ?  No  explanation  of 
this  can  be  given  but  sin  in  man,  and  justice  in  God,  visiting  indignation  and 
wrath  upon  that  sin.  The  mystery  of  suflferhig  only  finds  its  solution  in  the 
deeper  mystery  of  sin.  And  so  the  most  awful  of  mysteries  is  that  in  which 
all  others  culminate  and  find  their  solution.     Omnia  exeunt  in  mysterium  I 

Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Theology,  By  Charles  E.  Lord. 
Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippiucott  &  Co.     1869. 

The  present  season  seems  especially  fertile  of  apologetic  literature,  as  the  range 
of  our  book  notices  now  indicates.  The  supply  is  doubtless  responsive  to  a 
legitimate  demand  and  a  felt  need.  These  assume  different  forms  according  to 
the  classes  which  the  different  writers  aim  to  reach,  and  the  sceptical  objections 
they  seek  to  obviate.  Rev.  Mr.  Lord,  the  author  of  this  work,  is  the  nephew  of 
President  Lord,  and  brother  of  Dr.  John  Lord,  the  historical  lecturer  and  writer, 
another  of  whose  works  we  bring  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  in  these 
notices.  The  range  of  subjects,  in  connection  with  which  various  classes  of 
persons  find  objections  more  or  less  formidable  relative  to  natural  and  revealed 
religion,  is  very  large.  Our  author  treats  of  no  less  than  fifty  such  topics,  in  as 
many  separate  chapters,  in  this  large  and  handsome  volume.  It  is  a  necessity, 
therefore,  that  they  should  be  treated  briefly,  and  with  greater  or  less  ability, 
according  as  they  are  nearer  to,  or  more  remote  from,  the  author's  more  intense 
personal  thinking  and  habitual  studies.    The  whole  is  well  adapted  to  aid  the 
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stadent  in  meeting  difficulties  that  stagger  his  faith.  The  diyisions  mto  chapters 
render  its  form  convenient  for  a  text-book.  Most  of  the  topics  now  in  question 
between  faith  and  unbelief,  scientific,  philosophic,  and  theologic,  are  touched 
upon.  We  are  glad  to  find  our  author  an  advocate  for  plenary  verbd  inspiration, 
although  he  thinks  that  a  lower  view  may  be  held  witliout  peril  to  Christianitj, 
or  the  authority  of  the  written  Word.  We  do  not  often  see  the  doctrine  of  per- 
manence of  species  as  distinguished  from  varieties,  and  related  to  the  unity  of 
our  raoe,  better  set  forth  than  by  him.  But  we  think  that  the  criterion  of 
similarity  of  external  configuration,  physiological  structure,  and  psychological 
habits,  as  oonmion  to  all  the  varieties  under  the  same  species,  can  be  put  with 
more  tiling  force  than  we  often  see. 

We  will  just  call  attention  to  the  author's  solution  of  the  origin  of  sin — in 
the  nature  of  moral  agency,  since,  if  it  involves  capacity  for  virtue,  it  involves 
power  to  sin,  and  the  prevention  of  sin  might  imply  a  compulsion  inconsistent 
with  free  agency  and  accountability.  This  can  hardly  be  satisfactory,  so  long  as 
it  remains  true,  that  Grod  can  and  will  forever  keep  the  holy  angels  and  saints 
in  heaveq  from  sin  without  impairing  their  free  agency.  "*  We  do  not  see  that 
this  relieves  the  difficulty.  Our  only  solution  is:  *' Even  so,  Father,  for  so  it 
seemeth  good  in  thy  sight'' 

Lamps,  Pitchers,  and  Trumpets.  Lectures  on  the  Vocation  of  the  Prea^ch- 
er.  Illustrated  hy  Anecdotes:  Biographical,  Historical,  and  Eluci- 
datory, of  every  order  of  Pulpit  Eloquence,  from  the  Great  Preach- 
ers  of  all  Ages,  By  Edwin  Paxton  Hood,  Minister  of  Queen  Square 
Chapel,  Brighton^     Second  series.    New  York :  M.  W.  Dodd.  1869. 

We  noticed  the  first  series  of  the  papers  bearing  this  somewhat  sensational 
title  at  the  time  of  their  appearance.  This  volume  abounds  in  all  the  peculiari- 
ties and  idiosyncrasies  of  its  predecessor.  It  consists  of  the  substance  of  leo- 
tnres  delivered  to  the  students  in  Mr.  Spurgeon's  Pastor's  College ;  if  not  directly 
on  the  subject  of  sacred  rhetoric,  yet  on  the  requisites  to  effective  aod  powerful 
preaching,  illustrated  by  sketches  of  great  preachers,  and  copious  illustrative  ex- 
tracts from  their  great  and  characteristic  discourses.  The  topics  are, — The  Pul- 
pit of  our  Age  and  Times;  Arrangements  of  Texts  by  Division;  Written  and 
Extemporary  Sermons ;  Eflfective  Preaching,  and  the  Foundation  of  Legitimate 
Success;  the  Mental  Tools  and  Apparatus  needful  for  the  Pulpit,  illustrated  by 
Pulpit  Monographs  on  the  following  representative  preachers :  Frederic  Robert* 
son,  Pusey,  Manning,  Newman,  Spurgeon,  Lacordaire,  and  Thomas  Binney. 

The  author's  views  are  generally  sound,  judicious,  instructive,  not  without  a  dash 
of  extravagance  and  paradox,  that,  at  the  least,  add  sprightliness  to  a  style  that 
is  never  dull,  but  often  striking,  always  entertaining  and  instructive.  Preachers 
may  find  much  in  this  volume  which  they  can  both  eigoy  and  study  with  profit. 
A  single  quotation  hits  a  great  vice  of  much  popular  preachmg  in  these  days. 

"  Every  thing  (in  preaching)  that  tends  to  lower  the  tone  of  devotion  and  sa* 
credness  is  illegitimate;  every  thing  that  stirs  the  passions  or  excites  the  curi- 
osity, or  the  passions  without  quickening  the  conscience  is  illegitimate ;  every 
thing  that  is  simply  secular,  and  does  not  relate  the  hearer  to  the  life  to  come, 
and  to  the  Saviour  as  the  anchor  and  centre  of  the  life  to  come,  is  illegitimate. 
All  prettinesses,  artificialities, — a  sort  of  paper  floral- wreath,  not  growing  out  of, 
but  stuck  on  to  a  subject — all  these  are  illegitimate,  and  all  Hkgitimate  means  wiU 
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m  the  end,  le  unaueoessftU  meana." — P.  174.  Would  that  these  words  oould  be 
grayen  ineffaceably  on  the  mind  of  every  Christian  preacher,  and  all,  whether 
ministers  or  laymen,  who  are  set  in  charge  of  Christian  work  1 

Thoughts  an  Holy  Scripture.  By  Francis  Bacon,  Lord-Chancellor  of 
England.  Compiled  by  Rev.  John  Q.  Hall.  Published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Tract  Society,  New  Yoii. 

No  reader  of  Lord  Bacon's  writings  'can  fail  to  have  noticed  the  frequency, 
depth,  and  force  of  his  utterances  on  religion,  Christianity,  and  the  W(vd  of  Q-od. 
They  mostly  occur  in  brief,  aphorismio  passages,  which  concentrate  vast  truth 
and  wisdom  in  the  fewest  words.  They  are  germinant,  full  of  the  seeds  of 
things,  and  capable  of  indefinite  expansion.  And  so  they  become  gerois  of  life  and 
growth  in  every  mind  which  embraces  them.  Bapou  himself  was  wont  to  magaify 
the  vitalizing  power  of  aphorisms  upon  the  mind,  in  contrast  to  the  more  ix.e- 
chanical  and  lifeless  nature  of  formal  systems.  The  compiler  of  this  volume 
has  gathered  into  it  all  the  religious  utterances  related  to  passages  of  Scriptrjre 
which  his  works  contain,  and  has  thus  made  a  very  valuable  and  readable  book. 
At  the  head  of  the  expounders  of  nature,  he  was  never  swerved  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  faith.  Few  have  ever  lived  who  could  write  a  more  comprehensive  and 
concise  symbol  than  the  following: — 

"  The  nature  of  God  consisteth  of  three  persons  in  unity  of  Godhead.  The 
attributes  of  God  are  either  conunon  to  the  Deity  or  respective  to  the  persons. 
The  works  of  God  summary  are  two,  that  of  creation  and  redemption ;  and  both 
these  worlcs  as  in  total,  they  appertain  to  the  unity  of  the  Godhead;  so  in  their 
parts  they  refer  to  the  three  persons ;  that  of  the  creation,  in  the  mass  of  the  mat- 
ter, to  the  Father ;  in  the  disposition  of  the  form  to  the  Son ;  and  in  the  contin- 
uance and  conservation  of  the  Being  to  the  Holy  Spirit ;  so  that  of  the  redemption, 
in  the  election  and  counsel  to  the  Father;  in  the  whole  act  and  consummation, 
to  the  Son ;  and  in  the  application,  to  the  Holy  Spirit ;  for  by  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
Christ  conceived  in  the  flesh,  and  by  tlie  Holy  Ghost  are  the  elect  regenerate  in 
spirit" 

From  Dawn  to  Dark  in  Italy,  A  Tale  of  the  Kefonnation  in  the  Six- 
teenth Century.    Philadelphia  ;  Presbyterian  Board.    Pp.  538. 

Martyrs  who  die  in  a  cause  which  is  successful,  are  held  in  everlasting  re- 
membrance. Those  who  suffer  in  behalf  of  a  cause  that  fails  are  apt  to  be  forgot- 
ten. The  heroic  witnesses  for  truth  in  Italy  are  comparatively  unknown  to  many 
who  are  familiar  with  the  sufferings  of  their  fellow-believers  in  Germany  and 
Scotland.  We  regard  it^  therefore,  as  a  good  and  timely  service  that  our  Board 
has  issued  this  interesting  volume,  on  tbe  accuracy  of  whose  historical  details 
the  public  are  assured  they  may  rely. 

Eutory  of  England  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth. 
By  John  Anthony  Fronde,  M.  A.  Late  Fellow  of  Exeter  Collej^e, 
Oxford.    New  York :  Chas.  Soribner   &  Co.     1870.    Vols.  L-IV. 

Hume  was  greatly  mortified  by  the  reception  given  to  his  History  of  England. 
He  says  of  the  first  portion,  tliat  **the  book  seemed  to  sink  into  oblivion,"  and 
"  in  a  twelvemonth  only  forty-five  copies  of  it  were  sold."  The  first  volumes 
were  published  iu  1754  and  the  last  in  1761,  and  the  work  met  with  ''but  toler- 
able success.*^ 

Perhaps  the  feelings  it  excited  and  the  reception  accorded  to  it  were  due  not 
merely  to  the  fact  that  he  '*  had  presumed  to  shed  a  tear  for  the  fate  of  Charles 
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L  and  the  Earl  of  Strafford,^  or  that  it  favored  the  Tory  rather  than  the  Whig 
party.  It  may  be  that  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  materials  within  his  reach. 
We  liave  somewhere  seen  the  statement  that  there  are  still  extant  in  the  English 
State  Department  piles  of  MSS.  which  had  been  copied  from  the  public  records 
at  Hume's  request,  but  which  he  had  never  used.  Frotide  cannot  certainly  be 
charged  with  any  such  neglect.  He  has  enjoyed  free  access  to  the  archives  of 
England  and  France,  of  Holland  and  Belgium  and  Spain ;  and  the  correspondence 
of  the  monarchs  and  ambassadors  of  the  period  embraced  in  his  history  have 
been  at  his  disposal.  Every  page  shows  the  diligent  and  conscientious  use  Mr. 
Froude  has  made  of  these  rich  materials.  The  result  has  been  to  shed  a  flood 
of  light  upon  this  most  important  period  of  English  history,  and  to  give  new 
and  in  some  respects  truer  views  of  the  great  actors  in  the  English  Reformation. 
We  well  remember  not  merely  the  pleasure  but  the  astonishment  with  which  we 
read  his  account  of  the  opening  struggle,  of  the  defeats  and  successes  of  the  con- 
tending parties.  We  were  obliged  to  abandon  some  of  our  preconceived  notions, 
especially  in  reference  to  the  character  of  Henry  Yin.,  and  to  admit  that  he  was 
not  the  monster  he  has  been  usually  represented  to  be.  Certainly  until  he 
reached  middle  age  no  monarch  had  a  fairer  reputation ;  it  is  sad  to  think  that 
his  latter  years  were  stained  with  lust  and  cruelty. 

We  need  not,  however,  enter  into  the  merits  of  this  admirable  history,  which 
by  its  excellent  style,  judicial  spirit,  and  great  power,  has  grown  in  popularity 
with  each  succeeding  volume.  We  regret  that  the  author  has  changed  his  plan 
and  proposes  to  finish  his  work  with  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 
We  hope  that  he  may  be  induced  to  return  to  his  original  purpose  and  to  com- 
plete the  history  to  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  its  only  fitting  conclusion. 

We  welcomed  the  republication  of  this  work  in  Messrs.  Scribner  ft  Go.'s  ele- 
gant Library  Edition;  but  we  are  still  more  pleased  to  see  this  Popular  Edition. 
In  typography,  paper,  binding,  and  price  it  is  all  that  can  be  desired  for  a  general 
Ubnuy.  The  two  editions  differ  only  in  paper  and  in  price.  We  trust  that  with 
the  fall  in  gold  books  may  return  to  reasonable  prices,  and  that  other  publishers 
may  imitate  the  good  example  of  Messrs.  Scribner  ft  Go.  It  is  not  the  wealthy 
but  the  men  of  moderate  means  who  are  the  students  and  patrons  of  literature ; 
and  we  think  that  publishers  would  find  it  to  their  interest  to  address  themselves 
more  frequently  to  this  class  of  purchasers. 

The  HUtory  of  Borne.  By  Theodor  Mommsen.  Translated  with  the 
author's  sanction  and  additions  by  the  Rev.  William  P.  Dickson, 
D.  D.,  Begins  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  lat«  Classical  Examiner  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 
With  a  preface  by  Dr.  Leonhard  Schmitz.  New  edition,  in  four 
volumes.    Vol.  I.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner  &  Company.    1869. 

This  first  volume  of  the  greatest  history  of  Rome  yet  produced,  will  be  wel- 
come to  all  students  of  general  history,  and  especially  to  those  who  desire  to 
understand  the  organization,  development,  institutions,  conquests,  government, 
legislation,  jurisprudence  of  that  old  empire  so  mighty  in  itself,  and  scarcely  less 
80  in  its  formative  influence  on  modern  civilization.  For  Christianity  did  not 
destroy ;  it  rather  used,  purified,  and  ennobled  the  literary,  civil,  political,  judi- 
dal,  and  social  frame-work  made  ready  to  its  hands  by  the  old  dassie  nations — 
especially  Rome. 
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This  work,  while  of  a  more  popular  cast  than  Niebuhr's,  is  no  less  learned, 
and  embodies  in  itself  not  only  all  the  results  ascertained  and  confirmed  by  his 
exhaustive  researches,  but  the  corrections  and  amplifications  of  them  which  sub- 
sequent investigations  have  effected.  There  is  a  wonderful  process  going  on  in 
reference  to  ancient  and  mediaeval  history  of  turning  the  most  unquestioned  tradi- 
tions into  undoubted  fables,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  what  have  passed  for  fables 
into  veritable  history.  We  need  not  wonder  at  this,  in  regard  to  the  records 
made  before  the  era  of  printing,  when,  even  now,  we  seldom  find  the  representa- 
tions flying  over  the  country  through  our  newspapers  thoroughly  correct  in 
regard  to  events  of  which  we  have  any  personal  knowledge.  When  once  these 
errors,  winging  their  way  in  print  through  a  million  of  impressions,  get  started, 
they  outrun  all  correction.  The  falsehood  is  seen  by  a  thousand  where  the  cor- 
rection is  seen  by  one — and,  when  once  ossified  into  the  form  of  history,  shows 
a  vitality  that  is  often  proof  against  the  most  persistent  attempts  to  kill  it.  We 
have  lived  in  the  town  where  the  elder  Aaron  Burr,  first  President  of  Princeton 
College  was  bom.  We  now  live  in  the  town  where  he  and  his  son,  CoL  Aaron 
Burr,  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  now  lie,  the  former  in  an  honored,  and 
the  latter  in  a  dishonored  grave.  We  have  labored  hard,  with  others,  to  correct 
certain  fables  in  reg^d  to  the  parentage  of  the  former,  and  the  funeral  and  mon- 
ument of  the  latter,  but  though  oil  slain,  they  as  often  rise  again,  and  reappear 
in  new  historical  sketches,  as  undisputed  history.  Having  gone  thus  far,  we 
will  say  that  President  Aaron  Burr,  the  father,  was  not  the  son  of  Jonathan 
Burr,  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  or  of  Isaac  Burr,  but  of  "  Daniel  Burr,  of  Upper 
Meadows,^'  Fairfield,  Conn.,  and  that  Yice  President  Aaron  Burr,  the  son,  was 
buried  in  broad  daylight,  after  suitable  funeral  solemnities  in  the  chapel  of 
Princeton  College ;  and  that  the  simple  stone  which  marks  his  grave  was  set  in 
its  place  also  in  open  daylight,  by  the  direction,  and  at  the  expense  of  relatives. 

Returning  from  this  digression,  which  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  run  into 
for  the  double  purpose  of  correcting  history,  and  illustrating  the  necessity  of  its 
correction,  we  close  with  the  observation  that  the  great  work  of  Mommsen  is 
fortunate  in  having  a  competent  translator  sanctioned  and  aided  by  tlie  author. 

ATident  States  and  Empires:  for  Colleges  and,  Schools,  By  John  Lord, 
LL.D.,  author  of  the  "Old  Roman  World,"  "Modern  History,'* 
etc.    New  York :    Charles  Scribner  &  Company,  1869. 

This  book  is  divided  into  three  leading  parts.  I.  The  Ancient  Oriental  Na- 
tions. II.  The  Grecian  States.  III.  The  Roman  Empire.  It  is  not  a  mere 
compendium  of  history,  or  skeleton  of  dry  and  dead  annals.  It  has,  like  all  the 
author's  productions,  the  fiesh  and  blood  hues,  the  motion,  breath,  pulsations 
of  life.  It  is  Aill  of  graphic  portraitures  of  the  life,  manners,  customs,  in- 
stitutions of  the  ancients,  and  of  the  growth  of  Oriental,  Grecian,  and  Roman 
culture  and  dvilization.  There  are  few,  who  have  not  known  and  felt  the  in- 
miration  of  the  author's  enthusiasm,  poetic  eloquence,  and  vivid  delineations  In 
his  great  historic  lectures.  They  will  find  all  these  anunating  the  printed  page. 
They  will  also  find  the  condensation  and  clearness  required  in  a  text-book  for 
ihe  young,  enlivened  with  all  the  brilliancy  of  which  the  matter  and  space  ad- 
mit We  think  that  it  is  highly  adapted  to  the  use  of  students  in  schools  and 
colleges,  and  of  all,  who,  before  going  into  thorough  historical  research,  wish  a 
pleasant  introduction  to  the  elements  of  ancient  history. 
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A  IHctiona/ry  and  Concordance  of  the  Names  of  Persons  and  Places  and 
of  some  of  the  more  Remarhahle  Terms^  which  occur  in  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Compiled  by  William  Henderson, 
M.  D.  Edinburgh :  T.  «&  T.  Clark.  New  York :  Scribner  &  Co. 
1869. 

This  is  a  very  elaborate  and  oomplete  work,  \n  the  field  it  occupies.  The 
origiual  Hebrew  and  Greek  as  well  as  the  English  proper  name  is  given,  and  so 
far  as  we  haye  been  able  to  examine,  it  is  done  in  a  thorough  and  scholarly 
manner.  It  meets  a  real  want,  which  most  persons,  especially  ministers,  ac- 
customed to  search  the  Scriptures,  have  often  felt.  Its  typography  and  whole 
style  of  publication  are  excellent.  It  is  a  credit  to  the  medical  profession  to 
have  produced  such  a  work  so  far  outside  of  their  own  field. 

The  Science  of  Thought ;  A  System  of  Logic,  By  Charles  Carroll  Ev- 
erett. Boston:  William  V.  Spencer.  For  sale  by  James  Miller, 
647  Broadway,  New  York.     1869. 

The  prevalent  definition  of  Logic  as  the  science  of  the  laws  of  thought,  and 
of  Pure  Logic  as  the  science  of  the  necessary  and  formal  laws  of  thought  or 
thinking,  would  suggest  the  inference,  that  the  above  title  means  one  of  the 
usual  run  of  treatises  on  logic,  elementary  or  advanced,  of  which  we  have  some 
new  samples  every  year.  But  it  js  far  otherwise.  It  is  more  of  a  treatise  on 
metaphysics  and  philosophy  than  logic.  The  several  departments,  terms,  and 
technics  of  logic  are  merely  the  thread  on  which  these  philosophical  specula- 
tions are  traced  and  strung.  We  should  better  express  our  conception  of  tite 
book  by  styling  it,  Logic  in  its  appUcaiwns  to  Philosophy.  So  Mill's  Logic,  is 
really  the  application  of  logic  to  the  inductive,  more  especially  the  physical 
sdencea.  Dr.  Gerhart  some  years  ago  published  a  volume  entitled,  "  Philosophy 
and  Ix^c,"  which  was  principally  a  sort  of  philosophical  christology,  followed  by 
Beckys  short  and  compact  synopsis  of  the  elements  of  logic. 
i  The  philosophy  of  the  present  work  is  essentially  Hegelian.  But  it  must  be 
allowed  the  merit  of  treating  the  themes  involved  with  a  freshness,  clearness, 
vigor,  and  pith,  which  present  this  system  in  a  garb  the  most  attractive,  and  an 
aspect  the  most  plausible,  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind.  In  a  large  portion  of  the 
work  the  reader  is  conscious  only  of  being  in  communion  with  a  learned  and 
powerful  thinker,  who  knows  full  well  how  to  say  what  he  thinks ;  who  ehici- 
dates  many  profound  and  difficult  problems,  and  makes  us  think  he  is  quite  as 
often  establishing  as  destroying  the  foundations  of  morality  and  religion. 

Be  gives  the  following  analysis  of  Hegel's  famous  formula  that  "  pure  being 
IS  nothing."  '*  This  is  not  true,  be  (Hegel)  says,  for  the  one  is  the  infinite  ful- 
ness and  the  infinite  possibility.  Pure,  absolute,  undetermined,  undeveloped 
being  is  not  any  thing,  because  every  thing  involves  limitation.  We  say  of  an 
object,  It  is.  The  listener  wants  to  know  wJuU  it  is." — Page  391.  *'If  you  say 
Cfod  is,  very  well,  w?iat  is  het  When  you  say  is,  you  say  nothing  till  you  say 
what  is,  and  what  it  is,  you  might  as  well  say  is  not,  as  is.  Thus  pure,  abso- 
lute, undivided  being  would  be  nothing,  because  it  is  not  as  yet  subjected  to  the 
limitations  by  which  it  becomes  something.  Pure,  unbroken  light  is  indistin- 
guishable from  darkness.  If  the  universe  were  full  of  light,  with  no  object  to 
break  this  light  into  color,  you  might  as  well  say  that  the  universe  is  dark  as 
that  it  is  light/'^Page  28. 
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But  is  it  indeed  so,  that  being,  in  order  to  be  "  pure,"  must  be  non-being,  and 
by  becoming  infinite  becomes  mere  blankness  and  non-entity  ?  In  order  to  have 
qualities,  must  it  come  into  finite  limitations,  and  can  it  only  pass  out  of  them  by 
vanishing  into  non-entity  ?    Is  light  nothing,  if  boundless  and  unbroken  ? 

The  other  great  formula  of  Hegelian  ism,  tliat  ^Uhought  and  being  are  identi- 
cal '*  the  autlior  also  presents.  He  claims  to  have  shown  us  that  "  Reason, 
being  outside  of  us  and  the  thought  within  us  were  only  opposite  sides  of  the 
same  thing,  that  they  were  at  heart  identical,  and  thus  that  in  thought  we  find 
the  reality  we  seek." — P.  374.  This  identifies  all  beyond  us  with  our  own  thought, 
and  turns  every  non-ego  into  a  form  of  tlie  eg^.  Of  course  it  runs  into  Hegelian- 
ism,  or  Pantheism. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  inferred  hence,  that  our  author  Intends  to  undermine  mo' 
rality,  religion,  or  even  revelation,  whatever  he  may  do  in  fact.  He  gives  us 
his  '*  Logic  of  Ethics,"  with  no  mean  ability,  and  even  lays  a  quasi,  if  not  a 
real  foundation  for  the  possibility  of  miracles.  **If  there  is  a  sphere  of  spiritual 
life  above  us,  it  has  its  laws  as  fixed  as  those  of  our  own  life;  and  any  manifes- 
tation of  them  in  our  own  life  would  be  miraculous,  but  not  lawless." — ^P.  189. 

The  Prineiplea  of  Logic,  for  High  Schools  and  Colleges,  By  A.  Schnyler, 
M.  A.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Logic,  in  Baldwin  University. 
CiuciDnati :  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.  Philadelphia :  Glazton,  Rem- 
sen  &  Haflfelfinger.     New  York :  Olafk  &  Maynard. 

Prof.  Schuyler  has  given  us  another  of  those  treatises  on  Logic,  of  which  we 
have  more  or  less  every  year.  Some  have  for  their  chief  aim  original  contri- 
butions in  the  way  of  discovery  and  elucidation  in  the  science;  others  the  adap- 
tation of  principles  already  known  to  the  purpose  of  teaching  in  text-books  ele- 
mentary or  advanced;  and  a  still  larger  number  seek  to  combine  both  ends  in 
various  proportions,  in  the  same  book. 

Prof.  Schuyler^B  work  belongs  to  the  third  class,  although  adaptation  to  the 
purposes  of  teaching  has  had  a  leading  place  in  his  aim  and  plan. 

His  arrangement  of  topics  and  order  of  treatment  are  in  many  respects  novel ; 
sometimes  an  improvement  on  the  past,  oftener  not  Like  some  other  late  treat- 
ises,  he  seeks  to  combine  the  resifits  of  the  old  school  logic,  with  the  later  analytic 
initiated  by  Kant  and  further  developed  by  Hamilton,  Mansel,  Thompson,  Bowen 
and  others.  Among  the  different  manuals  of  elementary  logic,  some  are  better 
puited  to  beginners,  some  to  more  advanced  students,  some  to  the  first  and  some 
to  the  second  driU  in  the  scienoe.  And  for  either  stage  some  teachers  would 
prefer  one  text-book,  or  another,  according  to  their  own  special  forte,  or  that  of 
their  pupils. 

The  present  volume  surpa^^ses  ail  others  in  illustrations  to  the  eye  by  dia- 
grams. It  is,  however,  characterized  by  an  extreme  measure  of  that  condensation 
almost  to  the  briefest  and  barest  definition,  a  snfiQciency  of  which  is  requisite  to 
in  any  good  text-book.  But  this  process  is  overdone,  when  what  is  gained  in 
density  is  at  the  expense  of  deamess,  or  necessitates  too  much  prelhninary 
training  on  the  part  of  the  student.  It  has  been  the  way  of  the  most  aooom- 
plished  educators  to  take  their  pupils  through  the  elements  of  logic,  before  in- 
troducing them  to  mental  philosophy.  They  need  the  intellectual  gymnastics 
Aimished  by  logic  as  a  propsedentic  to  psychology  and  metaphysics.  But  our 
author  begins  his  work  with  a  series  of  definitions  in  psychology  and  metaphysics, 
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almost  eyery  word  of  which  needs  defining  to  those  uninstructed  in  these 
branches,  and  must  disable  teacher  and  pupil  alike,  unless  the  former  is  perfect 
master  of  them,  and  of  the  art  of  teaching  them.  Thus  he  begins  by  defining 
intuitions,  and  then  dassifjing  them  as  empirical  or  real  intuitions,  subjective  and 
objective,  and  rational  or  formal  intuitions ;  those  whose  objects  are  apprehended 
by  the  reason  as  necessary:  1st,  Logical;  2d,  Mathematical,  and  then,  in  the 
words  and  letters  following,  states, — 

"  3  Conditions. 

1.  Of  objective  empirical  intuitions. 

Ist  Objective  conditions :  external  phenomena. 

2d.  Subjective  conditions:  the  senses,  sight,  hearing,  touch,  taste,  smelL 

2.  Of  snbjective  empirical  intuitions. 

1st  Objective  conditions:  mental  phenomena. 
2d.  Subjective  conditions :  consciousness. 

3.  Of  rational  intuitions. 

Ist.  Objective  couditions :   necessary  reality. 

a  Absolute  I -'P^- 

i  a  substance. 
h  Conditional   <  /?  cause. 

( y  self-evident  relations. 
2d.  Subjective  condition:  reason." 

So  half  of  the  second  page  contains  quite  the  skeleton  of  a  profound  metaphysi- 
cal system,  which  it  takes  a  proficient  in  the  science  to  understand.  We  think  it 
presumes  too  much  on  the  knowledge  of  pupils,  and  of  the  majority  of  "  High 
School "  teachers. 

Daily  Bible  Hlvstratiom  ;  being  Original  Headings  for  a  Year  on  Sub- 
jects from  Sacred  History,  Biography,  Geography,  Antiquities,  and 
Theology,  especially  designed  for  the  Family  Circle,  By  John  Kitts, 
D.D.,  F.S.A.    New  York:  Robert  Garter  ife  Brothers.     1870. 

These  readings  are  for  every  day  in  the  week,  and  every  week  in  the  year, 
founded  upon  the  salient  events  in  the  Scriptural  narratives,  from  the  beginning 
of  Genesis,  onward  to  the  end  of  the  Acts  of  the  AposUes.  They  fill  four  large 
and  closely-printed  volumes.  Without  being  exhaustive,  they  are  not  shallow  in 
scholarship  or  theology,  while  they  possess  those  characteristics  which  have  made 
the  author's  Cyclopedia  and  other  productions  so  welcome  and  precious  to  minis- 
ters and  Christians.  They  are  simple  and  concise,  often  shedding  light  on  some 
dilBcnlty,  or  clearing  some  obscurity,  and,  with  great  freshness  and  naivetS, 
drawing,  through  new  lines  of  association,  doctrinal  and  practical  suggestions 
and  inferences,  which  are  at  once  new  without  being  crude,  and  old  without  being 
oommon-place.  They  are,  in  form  and  amount,  convenient  for  daily  study,  and 
seem  to  us  profitable,  not  only  as  helps  to  private  and  family  devotion,  to  Sabbath 
school  and  Bible-class  teachers  and  theological  students,  but  as  suggestive  to 
the  pastor  of  edifying  topics  and  material  for  his  public  ministrations. 

We  have  to  thank  the  Messrs.  Carter  for  bringing  this  rich  repository  of  Scrip- 
tural knowledge  down  to  a  price  which  does  not,  as  in  so  many  books,  make  it 
forbidden  fruit  to  those  who  most  need  and  crave  it  What  has  hitherto  been 
published  in  eight  volumes  at  $14,  is  brought  within  four  volumes,  and  in  good 
style,  at  $7.    We  know  not  where  $7  can  be  turned  to  better  account    In  no  way 
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cau  a  greater  boon  be  conferred  on  the  ministry  and  other  readmg  classes  than  bjr 
lowering  the  price  of  good  books  to  something  like  former  dgures. 

History  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe  in  the  time  of  Calvin.  By  J.  H. 
Merle  D'Aubign6,  D.D.,  author  of  the  "History  of  the  Reformation 
of  the  16th  Century,"  etc.  Vol.  V.  England,  Geneva,  Ferrara. 
New  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.     1869. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  first  yolume  of  this  great  historical  work,  we  devoted 
a  full  article  to  the  consideration  of  its  distinctive  features.  To  the  accuracy  of 
history  it  joins  the  charm  of  romance,  and  it  enlivens  the  great  current  of  Ref- 
ormatioQ  history,  by  the  accession  of  living  streams  of  original  research.  No 
wonder  that  the  previous  volumes  had  a  sale  rivalling,  if  not  surpassing,  that  of 
Macaulay's  England,  we  had  almost  said,  the  great  novels  of  the  time.  All  will 
surely  wish  to  enjoy  D' Aubign6's  graphic  sketches  of  the  course  of  the  Beforma- 
tk>n  in  England  and  Geneva,  while  Presbyterians  will  be  especially  eager  to  be-' 
hold  the  portrait,  life,  and  labors  of  Calvin,  so  conspicuous  in  the  Reformation 
that  his  church  and  theology  bore,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  name,  "  Reformed.** 

Paul^  the  Preacher  ;  or,  a  Popular  and  Practical  Bs^osition  of  his  Dis- 
courses and  Speeches,  as  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By 
John  Eadie,  D.D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  the 
United  Church.    New  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.    1870. 

Dr.  Eadie  has  become  so  well  and  favorably  known  by  his  commentaries,  that 
almost  any  work  bearing  his  name  will  have  a  passport  to  public  favor.  This 
volume,  however,  although  indirectly  related  to  his  studies  as  professor  of  Bibli- 
cal literature,  is  not  directly  in  the  line  of  Biblical  learning  and  exegesis.  It  is 
really  a  series  of  popular  and  practical  essays  relative  to  the  great  apostle^s 
speeches,  which  read  (at  least  many  of  them)  as  if  they  might  have  been  ser- 
mons, or  parts  of  sermons,  founded  on  them.  But  they  evince  the  learning 
and  culture,  the  logical  power,  freshness,  and  force,  the  warmth  and  vividness, 
sometimes  rising  to  brilliancy,  the  evangelical  truth,  earnestness,  and  unction, 
which  usually  pervade  the  author's  productions.  Wherever  we  open  the 
volume  we  find  sentences  or  trains  of  thought  or  outbursts  of  feeling  which 
stir  us. 

Sorroiv.  By  Rev.  John  Reid,  author  of  "  Voices  of  the  Sonl  answered 
in  God."    New  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.     1870. 

This  book  speaks  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  affliction  and  sorrow.  Prob- 
ably no  other  could  speak  to  so  large  an  audience.  And  it  speaks  with  tender- 
ness, pathos,  and  delicacy,  yet  with  scriptural  wisdom,  to  men  on  the  various 
phases  of  sorrow  which  it  sets  forth.  The  author,  as  we  noticed  in  his  previ- 
ous volume,  brings  to  the  topics  of  which  he  treats  "  thoughts  that  breathe,  and 
words  that  burn ;"  but  he  also  brings  to  bear  sound  and  wholesome  common 
sense  where  it  is  greatly  needed,  and  yet,  from  reluctance  to  invade  the  sacred- 
ness  of  sorrow,  is  apt  to  be  withheld,  even  when  most  needed.  "  The  art  and 
show  that  sometimes  connect  themselves  with  funerals  are  distasteful  to  a  sad 
spirit  that  is  pure  and  refined.  The  least  vestige  of  ostentation  runs  counter  to 
unmixed  sorrow."  "  There  is  a  peculiar  practice  with  some  persons  of  staying  at 
home  on  the  Sabbath  after  a  friend  has  died ;  sometimes  a  whole  family  will  thus 
be  absent  from  the  sanctuary.    Such  a  practice  cannot  be  justified.    A  stronger 
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desire  than  usual  should  prompt  to  attend  church,  rather  than  stay  away  fW>m  it. 
If  Divine  help  is  needed  at  any  time,  it  is  certainly  needed  in  time  of  trouble.*' 
There  is  much  mingling  of  refined  Christian  sentiment  and  feeling  with  plain  and 
sober  truth.    The  type^  paper,  and  binding  are  a  credit  to  the  publishers. 

The  Shepherd  of  Israel ;  or^  Ultutrations  of  the  Inner  L\fe,  By  the 
Rev.  Dnncan  McGregor,  M.  A.,  Minister  of  St.  Peter's,  Dundee, 
Scotland.    New  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.     1870. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  this  work,  which  unfolds  the  saying  offices  of 
Christ,  as  related  to  the  inner  life  of  his  people,  with  reference  to  his  high  place 
as  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls,  gives  to  a  larger  audience  through  the  press, 
the  substance  of  what  had  been  preyiously  given  by  the  author  to  his  own  con- 
gregation from  the  pulpit    It  is  discriminating,  experimental,  and  full  of  Christ 

Adventuree  on  the  Hunting-  Grounds  of  the  World,  By  Victor  Meunier. 
Illustrated  with  twenty-two  wood-cuts.  New  York  ;  Charles 
Scribner  &  Co.     1869. 

This  is  another  volume  of  Scribner's  Illustrated  Library  of  Wonders,  designed 
at  once  to  instruct  and  entertain,  especially  the  young.  It  is  a  compilation, 
gathered  from  all  quarters,  of  the  extant  narratives  of  the  most  desperate  and 
terrible  encounters  of  man  with  the  most  mighty  and  ferocious  of  animals. 

TA<  Crown  without  the  Conflict ;  or^  Musings  on  the  Death  of  Children, 
By  Rev.  R.  H.  Lundie,  M.  A.  Fairfield,  Liverpool.  New  York; 
Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.     1870. 

This  neat  little  tract  is  for  the  consolation  of  parents,  whose  young  children 
are  taken  away,  only  that  they  may  gain  the  "  Crown  without  the  Conflict." 

American  Institutions.  By  Alexis  de  Tocqueville.  Translated  by  Henry 
Reeve,  Esq.  Revised  and  edited  with  notes,  by  Francis  Bowen, 
Alford  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Harvard  University. 
Sever,  Francis  &  Co.,  Boston  and  Cambridge.     1870. 

The  character  of  De  Tooqueville's  great  work,  the  first,  if  not  the  ouly,  real 
philosophic  treatise  upon  our  democratic  institutions,  in  the  concrete  forms  of 
their  actual  existeuoe,  was  fully  established  among  statesmen  and  thinkers  in 
Europe  and  America,  immediately  after  its  original  publication.  This  high 
character  it  has  never  lost  Very  largely  its  doctrines,  if  sometimes  contra- 
dicted, have  been  re-echoed  by  subsequent  history.  We  will  only  add  the  pub- 
lishers' advertisement 

"The  present  publication  is  identical  with  YoL  I.  of  the  '* Democracy  in 
America."  It  is  issued  in  its  preseut  style,  to  furnish  the  most  valuable  portion 
of  the  work  in  a  cheaper  and  more  popular  form,  and  with  especial  reference  to 
its  vuse  as  a  text-book." 

Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  By  Charles  Adams,  D.  D.  New  York :  Carl- 
ton &  Porter,  Sunday  School  Union,  200  Mulberry  Street.  Pp. 
268. 

"  This  book  attempts  a  true  and  unprejudiced  picture  of  a  great  and  good  man 
— a  man  who,  with  some  marked  faults,  was  distinguished  by  eminent  virtues — 
who  was  great  in  arms  and  in  statesmanship ;  and,  in  his  views  of  religious  lib- 
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erty,  stood  a  century  in  advance  of  his  times,  and  who,  fVom  early  manhood  to 
death,  feared  and  served  God  with  an  earnestness  of  purpose  and  a  depth  and 
constancy  of  devotion  rarely  surpassed."  Thus  vrrites  the  author  in  his  prefaoe. 
This  extract  enables  the  reader  to  determine  what  to  expect  That  Cromwell 
was  ^reat  no  man  doubts ;  his  goodness  has  ever  been  a  mooted  point.  We  shall 
rejoice  if  Dr.  Adams  settles  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public  as  thoroughly  aa 
he  has  done  to  his  own. 

A  Collection  of  the  Proverbs  of  all  Nations.  Compared^  explained,  and 
illustrated.  By  Walter  B.  Kelly.  Andover:  Warren  F.  Draper. 
1869. 

Everybody  can  understand  what  a  book  must  be  at  all  answering  to  such  a 
title.  There  are  few  that  could  not  find  interest  and  profit  in  the  study  or 
perusal  of  it,  if  it  be  well  executed.  As  far  as  we  can  Judge  from  a  hurried 
glance,  it  has  this  merit. 

Stepping  JTeaventoard.  By  E.  Prentiss,  author  of  the  "  Flower  of  the 
Family,"  the  *'Sasy  Books,"  etc.,  etc.  New  York:  Anson  D.  F. 
Randolph  &  Co.    1870. 

Mrs.  Prentiss  has  earned  a  high  reputation  as  an  authoress  who  presents 
religious  truth  in  the  form  of  narratives  attractive  to  juvenile  and  often  older 
readers.  In  this  she  shows  how  the  course  of  Providence  is  full  of  incidents, 
which,  however  g^evous  or  joyous  in  themselves,  rightly  improved,  at  once 
bring  the  Christian  nearer  to  heaven,  and  ripen  him  fur  it. 

Bible  Animals:  being  a  Description  of  enery  Living  Creature  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures^  from  the  Ape  to  the  Coral.  By  the  Rev.  8.  G. 
Wood,  M.  A.,  F.  L.  S.  (Pp.  xxix.,  652.)  New  York :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner  <b  Co. 

The  author  of  this  very  attractive  and  valuable  volume  is  well  known  for  his 
former  works  in  the  department  of  natural  history.  His  books  have  been  dis- 
tinguished for  extended  and  thorough  research,  freshness  and  vivacity  in  style, 
and  beautiful  illustration.  He  here  offers  us  an  exhaustive  work,  designed  not 
to  discuss  every  separate  passage  in  which  the  Scriptures  make  mention  of  ani- 
mals, but  every  one  in  which  identification  is  important,  and  those  besides  in 
which  the  beauty  or  force  depends  on  the  perception  of  specific  characteristics. 
It  is  therefore  a  most  valuable  supplement  to  our  commentaries  and  Bible  dic- 
tionaries. Without  indorsing  in  detail  every  identification  and  interpretation, 
we  take  pleasure  in  commending  this  volume  to  intelligent  readers  as  well  as  to 
critical  students  of  Grod's  Word.  It  will  commend  itself  to  every  eye  that  sees 
it  by  the  excellence  of  the  mechanical  execution.  Porter,  Pierotti,  Palg^ve, 
Tristram,  and  other  recent  travellers  and  writers,  are  made  tributary  as  well  as 
the  older  authorities.  We  cannot  doubt  that  this  will  be  not  only  a  favorite 
gift-book  for  the  holiday  season,  but  a  work  that  will  gain  and  hold  its  place  in 
many  a  lay  and  clerical  library. 

The  Satires^  Epistles^  and  Art  of  Poetry  of  Horace.  Translated  into 
English  verse  by  John  Coiiington,  M.  A.,  Corpus  Professor,  etc. 
London:  Bell  &  Daldy.     1870. 

In  his  early  prime  the  accomplished  Professor  of  Latin  at  Oxford  has  been 
taken  away.    The  tidings  of  his  death  anticipated  in  this  country  the  reception  of 
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this  latest  of  his  works.  His  edition  of  Yirgil  in  the  Bibliotheca  Classica,  of 
which  Vol.  III.  has  not  yet  appeared,  his  admirable  metrical  translation  of 
Virgil,  and  that  of  Horace,  perhaps  a  little  less  felicitous,  together  with  occa- 
sional and  various  contributions  to  periodical  literature,  had  made  him  widely 
and  favorably  known,  and  excited  high  hopes  for  the  future.  This  last  work 
will,  as  his  last,  have  its  peculiar  interest,  and  will  be  judged  with  the  tenderness 
of  a  bereaved  friend,  except  by  those  accomplished  critics  who  know  no  persons 
and  own  no  friendships  in  literature.  The  spirit  of  many  of  these  satires  and 
epistles  has  been  admirably  caught  and  given,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  task 
makes  any  such  measure  of  suooess  no  slight  triumph.  No  one  is  better  aware 
of  this  than  our  translator  himself,  as  his  introduction  distinctly  recognizes.  We 
might  cite  many  a  line,  couplet,  or  longer  passage  that  will  often  come  back  with 
pleasure  to  those  who  have  wearied  themselves  with  the  endeavor  to  reproduce 
some  of  the  wonderfully  happy  phrases  of  Horace ;  and  if  we  should  adduce 
other  examples  of  a  more  partial  success,  it  would  only  illustrate  the  difficulty  of 
<dothing  the  witty,  polished  poet  of  the  Augustan  age  of  Rome  in  a  becoming 
English  dress. 

Hcvae^i  Pictures  of  English  Poets,  for  Mreside  and  School-room,  New 
York:   D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1869. 

Our  esteemed  and  accomplished  friend,  the  authoress,  has  proposed  in  this 
Tolume  to  supply  in  a  somewhat  familiar  and  popular  form,  a  sort  of  introduction 
in  one  department  to  the  more  formal  and  elaborate  histories  of  English  literature. 
To  this  end  she  has  selected  fifteen  of  our  chief  poets,  between  Chaucer  and 
Burns,  and  has  sketched  their  lives,  their  times,  their  chief  productions  in  a  grace- 
ful and  lively,  and  at  the  same  time  solidly  instructive  way,  so  as  to  guide  and 
quicken,  especially  in  our  young  people,  the  desire  for  a  better  knowledge  of  our 
standard  poets.  We  congratulate  her  on  her  success,  and  anticipate  for  her 
book  a  welcome  in  many  homes  and  schools. 

The  Pursuit  of  Holiness,  A  sequel  to  •*  Thoughts  on  Personal  Religion." 
Bv  Edward  M.  Goulbum,  D.  D.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Oo. 
1870. 

The  sacramentarian  element  in  the  author's  writings,  it  will  readily  be  believed, 
is  little  to  our  taste.  We  have  not  understood  the  spirit  of  all  grace  as  moving 
so  exdnsiTsly  in  the  right  lines  of  ecclesiasticism.  Apart  from' this,  we  know 
few  modern  works  or  topics  connected  with  practical  religion  more  refreshing! 
or  better  adapted  to  be  useful,  than  Dr.  Goulburn's.  The  volume  before  us  will 
in  many  a  Christianas  experience  promote  very  effectively  the  end  ^dicated  in 
the  title. 

The  Sacrifice  of  Praise,  Psalms,  Hymns,  and  Spiritaal  Songs,  designed 
for  public  worship  and  private  devotion.  New  York :  Oharles 
Scribner  &  Co.    1869. 

This  collection,  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  session  of  the  Brick  Church 
in  New  York,  cannot  fail  to  commend  itself  as  an  aid  to  private  Christian  devo- 
tion, and  will  make  its  way  into  not  a  few  other  sanctuaries  than  that  for  which 
it  was  prepared.  The  selection  and  arrangement  are  very  judicious,  and  satisfy- 
ing both  to  critical  judgment  and  Christian  feeling.  Eorms  of  the  hymns  are 
restored  in  many  instances  where  mutilation  had  been  the  law.    Some  of  the  finest 
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hymns  in  the  yolume  are  from  Hying  or  recent  English  authors,  such  as  Grant, 
Kelly,  Conder,  Edmiston,  Gill,  and  Lyte,  imperfectly  known,  if  known  at  all,  in 
this  country.  The  collection  is  of  manageable  size,  616  hymns,  and  has  attached 
to  it  an  appendix  of  thirty-four  pages,  containing  useful  biographical  and  other 
notices  of  the  chief  authors  of  our  hymnology.  Each  recurrence  to  the  yolume 
has  giyen  a  fresh  satisfaction. 

JaneVB  Love  and  SemtM,  By  Margaret  M.  Robertson.  New  York : 
A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Oo.     1869.     12mo,  pp.  581. 

A  pleasant  story  of  a  seryant,  the  happy  influence  of  whose  good  sense  and 
piety  is  shown  in  her  charge  of  a  motherless  family.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
Canada. 

The  Spanish  Barher :  a  Tale  of  the  Bible  in  Spain,  By  the  author  of 
"Mary  Powell."    New  York:  M.  W.  Dodd.     1869.     12mo,  pp.  809. 

A  simple  story  of  Bible  distribution  in  a  land  to  which  the  hearts  of  OhristiaDB 
haye  been  turned  by  recent  eyents  with  no  common  interest 

Barneses  the  Greats  or  Egypt  8,300  Years  Ago,  Translated  from  the 
French  of  F.  de  Lanoye,  with  thirty-nine  wood-cuts.  12mo,  pp. 
296.    New  York :   C.  Scribner  &  Co.,  1870. 

Barneses  II.  was  the  Sesostris  of  Greek  historians,  and  probably  the  Pharaoh 
at  whose  court  Moses  was  trained.    The  fame  of  his  arms  and  the  grandeur  of 
his  military  expeditions  filled  the  ancient  world  with  wonder.    Some  of  the 
most  magnificent  structures  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  its  most  colossal  figures,  bear 
his  legend,  aud  works  of  domestic  antiquity  ascribed  to  him,  such  as  his  arte- 
sian well,  and  his  canal  linking  the  Bed  Sea  with  the  Nile,  remind  us  of  the  sci- 
entific achievements  of  recent  times.    The  writer  of  this  sprightly  little  yolame 
has  sought  to  combine  in  a  popular  form  some  of  the  striking  results  of  learned 
inyestigations  into  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs. 
Among  the  curiosities  which  it  contains,  is  an  extract  from  a  papyrus,  giving  an 
insight  into  the  literature  of  the  period,  in  which  a  contemporary  celebrates  the 
yalor  of  this  prince  displayed  on  an  occasion  of  extraordinary  peril.     His  cruel 
edict  relating  to  Hebrew  children  finds  its  parallel  in  his  inhuman  treatment  of 
helpless  captiyes.    The  bitter  bondage  imposed  on  the  Israelites  is  abundantlj 
illustrated  by  representations  of  slayes  urged  by  taskmasters  to  fulfil  their  tale 
of  bricks.    The  yery  features  of  this  ancient  monarch  became  as  familiar  from 
the  monuments  as  those  of  a  modem  statesman,  and  the  numerous  wood-cuts  of 
restored  buildings  and  scenes  from  actual  life  place  that  long- buried    epoch 
almost  before  our  eyes. 

Admiral  Coligny^  and  the  Rise  of  the  Huguenots,  By  Rev.  W.  M.  Black> 
barn,  Professor  of  Biblical  and  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  the  Northwest,  and  author  of  "  William  Farel/' 
"Ulrich  Zwingli,"  "Young  Galyin  in  Paris,"  etc.  Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication.  Vol,  i.,  pp.  884 ;  vol.  ii.,  pp . 
387. 

Professor  Blackburn  is  already  favorably  known  as  a  graphic  historical  writer. 
In  these  volumes  he  has  chosen  an  interesting  and  important  theme.  The  Hu- 
guenots, from  their  character,  their  sufiferings,  their  fidelity,  and  their  influence. 
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have  strong  claims  on  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  all  Evangelical  Chris- 
tians, and,  on  some  accounts,  specially  on  Americans.  Thousands  of  American 
Christians  have  Huguenot  blood  in  their  veins.  From  the  intrinsic  importance  of 
his  subject,  as  well  as  for  the  lively  manner  in  which  it  is  treated,  Prof.  Black- 
bum^s  book  will  commend  itself  to  a  wide  circle  of  readers.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  his- 
tory of  the  French  Protestants  during  the  most  important  part  of  their  exist- 
ence, as  connected  with  the  chivalrous  leader  whose  life  forms  the  immediate 
subject  of  these  volumes. 

Seed  Thoughts^  or  Selections  from  CaryVs  Exposition  of  Job,  With  an 
Introduction  by  Rev.  J.  E.  Rockwell,  D.D.  Philadelphia:  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Publication.     Pp.  180. 

It  is  enough  to  make  the  men  of  this  generation  Irnng  their  heads,  when  they 
look  on  a  commentary  on  a  single  book  of  Scripture  in  two  bulky  folio,  or  twelve 
quarto  volumes,  and  remember  their  ancestors  read  such  books,  and  called  for 
one  edition  of  them  after  another.  They  are  immeasurably  beyond  our  strength 
or  patience.  It  is  a  good  service,  therefore,  to  select  from  these,  to  men  as  they 
DOW  are,  unreadable  volumes,  the  pithy  and  precious  thoughts  with  which  they 
abound,  and  feed  them  as  crumbs,  as  mothers  feed  their  children.  We,  there- 
fore, thank  Dr.  Rockwell  for  his  labor  of  love  in  behalf  of  his  feeble  brethren. 

Golden  Mile :  a  Tale  of  the  Irish  Famine.  By  the  author  of  "  Oedar 
Creek."     Presbyterian  Board.    Pp.  376. 

A  very  painful,  yet  instructive  subject.  The  sufiferings  of  the  Irish  during  the 
famine  have  been  overruled,  as  the  author  endeavors  to  show,  for  the  per- 
manent improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  peasantry. 

Lectures^  Expository  and  Practical,  on  the  Booh  of  Ecclesiaetes.  By 
Ralph  Wardla w,  D.  D.    Philadelphia :  Wm.  S.  Rentoul.    8vo,  pp.  428. 

This  volume  has  a  well-established  reputation.  It  consists  of  twenty-three 
lectures  upon  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  delivered  in  course  in  the  years  1810  and 
1811,  by  the  author,  to  his  congregation  in  Glasgow,  and  subsequently  revised 
and  published  in  London  in  1821.  Without  any  pretence  of  critical  or  philologi- 
cal research,  and  based  almost  exclusively  on  the  common  English  version,  with 
little  discussion  of  variant  opinions,  it  presents  a  sober,  judicious  investigation 
into  the  scope  of  the  book,  and  the  aim  of  its  several  parts,  with  the  view  mainly 
to  develop  their  practical  bearings,  and  inculcate  the  lessons  of  wisdom  and 
experience  which  are  here  recorded.  In  this  aspect  the  work  is  one  of  solid  and 
sterling  merit.  It  promises  well  for  RentouVs  projected  "  Library  of  Standard 
Bible  Expositions,"  that  the  beginning  has  been  made  with  publications  of  the 
high  character  of  Wardlaw  on  Ecclesiastes,  and  Moody  Stuart  on  the  Song  of 
Solomon.  The  third  volume  of  the  series,  "  Expositions  of  the  whole  Books  of 
Bath  and  Esther,*'  by  George  Lawson,  D.D.,  is  promised  in  the  course  of  the 
present  month. 

The  Song  of  Songs :  an  Exposition  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  By  the  Rev. 
A.  Moody  Stuart,  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Free  Church  of  S  Got- 
land.   Philadelphia:  Wm.  S.  RentouL   1869.   8vo,  pp.  xiv.  and  618. 

This  is  a  delightful  book,  full  of  the  marrow  of  Divine  tnith  and  abounding  in 
the  suggestions  of  a  ripe  Christian  experience.    The  devout  earnestness  which 
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peryadea  it,  the  vigorous  Areahness  of  its  style,  and  the  yaried  imagery  with 
which  it  is  adorned,  borrowed  ftom  this  highly  figurative  song,  bi^t  with  novel 
applications,  and  brought  into  new  counections,  lend  it  a  peculiar  charm,  and 
show  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  skilful  householder  able  to  bring  forth  out  of  his 
treasure  things  new  and  old.  Like  his  friend,  McCheyne,  for  whom,  as  for  many 
in  every  age  who  have  combined  ardent  piety  with  an  Imaginative  turn  of  mind, 
canticles  possessed  special  attractions,  the  author  finds  celestial  mysteries  spring- 
ing out  of  every  verse. 

The  volume  before  us  should  be  styled  a  devout  application  rather  than  a  strict 
exposition  of  the  Song  of  Solomon.  Few  books  of  Scripture  present  more  diffi- 
culties, or  have  been  the  subject  of  more  discordant  and  conflicting  interpreta- 
tions ;  and  few,  if  any,  have  been  more  frequently  commented  upon.  Many  of 
these  professed  expositions  are  wholly  unprofitable,  or  worse.  Some  utterly 
deny  or  overlook  its  Divine  character,  making  of  it  a  mere  song  of  worldly  love 
with  no  meaning  beyond  that  which  appears  upon  the  surface.  Amid  all  varie- 
ties of  opinion,  however,  one  thing  has  been  intuitively  true  to  the  Chrisiian 
consciousness  fh>m  the  beginning,  that  this  Song  has  a  spiritual  significance,  sug- 
gestive of  the  mutual  love  of  God  and  his  people,  of  Christ  and  his  church.  If 
this  cardinal  truth  be  held  fast,  great  latitude  may  safely  be  allowed  in  the  use 
made  of  its  particular  expressions,  and  the  devout  meditations  gathered  about 
them.  If  a  lively  fancy,  and  an  affluent  imagination,  is  in  place  anywhere  in 
the  handling  of  the  Word  of  God,  it  may  be  tolerated  amid  these  rich  oriental 
symbols,  and  these  doubtful  enigmas,  which  seem  to  challenge  it  to  a  trial  of 
strength,  and  tempt  it  to  essay  the  unriddling  of  their  hidden  meaning.  And 
whether  the  true  solution  be  furnished  in  all  its  parts  or  not,  it  is  no  unworthy 
or  unremunerative  service  to  find  in  this  captivating  Song,  so  fragrant  with  the 
charms  of  nature  and  of  art,  a  parable  of  sacred  things,  to  gather  devout  and 
quickening  thoughts  about  its  glowing  words,  to  bring  out  fresh  analogies  be- 
tween things  human  and  Divine,  and  to  hold  up  its  polished  gems  where  they 
may  sparkle  in  the  ra3r6  of  heavenly  light 

This  is  what  the  Bev.  Mr.  Stuart  has  done.  He  has  not  supplied  an  exposition 
of  the  Canticles,  which  could  be  defended  by  strict  rules  of  hermeneutics.  He 
does  not  even  claim  that  the  application  which  he  has  made  of  it  is  the  only 
proper  one.  He  explicitly  declares  the  reverse.  But  while  conceiving  it  to  be 
"  a  many-sided  mirror  designed  to  refiect,  and  reflecting  most  truly  whatever  por- 
tion of  the  Lord's  dealings  with  his  people  is  placed  before  it,"  he  has  chosen  to 
make  a  specific  application  of  it  to  the  gospel  history,  of  which  he  regards  it  as 
a  prophetic  epitome,  or  to  which  at  least  he  fancies  that  he  finds  constant  parallels 
and  suggestive  analogies  throughout.  The  basis  of  his  view  is  thus  stated  by 
himself: — 

*'  We  find  three  notes  of  time  which  have  commended  themselves  to  general 
reception,  and  which  we  shall  give  in  the  words  of  three  of  our  old  Bibles.  Com- 
mencing with  the  last:  '  We  have  a  little  sister,'  the  note  is,  *  The  Jewish  Church 
speaketh  of  the  Church  of  the  Gentiles'  (viii.  8);  then  in  the  centre,  ^Eat,  O 
friends,  drink,'  it  is  '  Christ  speaketh  to  the  Apostles '  (v.  1) ;  and  in  the  commen- 
cing verse  of  all,  '  Let  him  kiss  me,'  the  note  is,  '  The  church  of  the  coming  of 
Christ  speaketh,  saying.*  Combining  these  three,  we  shall  have  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Song,  Christ  about  to  come ;  in  the  middle  of  it,  Christ  finishing  his  work 
on  earth ;  and  in  the  end,  Christ  ascended  and  having  poured  out  the  Spirit  If 
there  is  individual  historic  reference  in  each  of  these  three  points,  their  remark- 
able conjunct  feature  is,  that  they  are  not  isolated  points,  but  three  distinct  links 
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belonging  to  one  chain  in  regular  order  of  history — the  cry  for  the  advent,  the 
last  supper,  and  the  calling  ot  the  Gentiles.  Now,  it  appears  to  us  that  this  out- 
line may  be  filled  up  by  the  intermediate  history  taken  from  the  Gospels  and  Acts, 
«nd  that  not  merely  in  a  few  occasional  texts,  but  in  a  narrative  consecutive 
throughout  in  its  leading  features." 

This  view  has  greatly  the  advantage  of  other  applications  of  this  book,  which 
have  been  attempted,  to  periods  past  or  future,  whether  in  Israelitish  or  Ecclesias- 
tical history,  and  which  have  so  generally  lost  themselves  in  unimportant  details, 
or  assumed  almost  the  aspect  of  mere  secularity.  This  carries  the  writer  and 
his  readers  into  the  very  centre  and  groundwork  of  the  religious  life.  Many 
plausible  coincidences  are  pointed  out;  great  ingenuity  is  shown  in  the  adapta- 
tion ;  points  are  adroitly  made,  and  various  particulars  are  skilfully  woven  in.  It 
is  not  likely  that  many  persons  will  be  convinced  that  this  is  the  specific  design  of 
the  Song;  but  they  will  find  much  predous  truth  set  forth  in  a  lucid  and  edifying 
manner.  The  value  of  the  volume  is  also  enhanced  by  select  notes  added  from 
other  sources,  and  by  the  snocinct,  but  discriminating  review,  given  of  preceding 
commentators  upon  the  Song. 

The  American  publisher  has  added  a  metrical  version  of  his  own,  in  which  he 
adopts  the  divisions  and  the  verbal  explications  of  Mr.  Stuart.  A  composition  so 
highly  poetical  and  of  such  artistic  finish,  can  best  be  appreciated  in  a  transla- 
tion, not  only  transfused  with  the  spirit  of  the  original,  but  which  shall  emulate 
the  decoration  and  embellishment  of  its  outward  form.  Instead  of  requiring  the 
apology  made  for  occasional  deviations  from  strict  Uterality,  we  would  have  been 
better  pleased  if  he  had  allowed  himself  yet  more  liberty,  and  suffered  his  muse 
to  soar  with  fewer  trammels.  A  graceful  versification  and  elegance  of  diction  are 
necessary  to  represent  worthily  the  beautiful  charm  which  invests  it  in  the  ori- 
ginal As  a  sample,  we  g^ve  the  following  paraphrase  of  vii.  1,2,  which  is  inter- 
esting likewise  from  the  principle  of  interpretation  adopted  in  a  much-disputed 
passage:— 

**  How  beMiteoas  are  thy  feet,  **■  Thr  girdle-clasp  appears 

In  gliu'iing  sandals  seen ;  Like  to  a  goblet  round, 

O  prince's  daughter  fair  I  Well-filled  with  choicest  wine, 

Thj  Jewelled  xone,  I  ween,  With  mantling  rubies  crowned ; 

Which  all  thy  vests  unites  Thy  broidered  Testnre  fine 

In  one  compacted  band.  Of  golden  tissue  bright, 

How  skilAiUy  'tis  wrouffht  Is  like  a  heap  of  wheat 

By  canning  worknuurs  hand !  Bailed  roand  with  lilies  white.** 

Diomede :  from  the  Iliad  o/ffomer.    By  William  R.  Smith.    New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  &  Go.     1869. 

How  shall  Homer  be  translated  ?  If  the  true  character  of  the  Iliad  as  a 
work  of  art  is  to  be  retained,  then  the  translation  should  be  rhythmical  The 
rhythmical  laws,  however,  of  the  ancient  G-reek  and  the  modern  English  differ 
so  greatly,  that  all  efforts  to  reproduce  the  hexameter  have  utterly  failed.  Not 
eren  the  beanty  and  exquisite  harmony  of  Longfellow's  muse  can  reconcile  us 
to  the  attempt  he  makes  in  Evangeline  to  naturalize  hexameters  in  English. 
The  earliest  metre  adopted  was  the  fourteen  syllabled  Iambic,  by  Chapman,  in 
"  The  Iliads  of  Homer,  Prince  of  Poets,  never  before  in  any  language  truly 
translated,  Ac,  done  according  to  the  Greek,  by  George  Chapman.' '  There  was 
an  earlier  translation  of  a  portion  of  the  Iliad  but  we  have  never  met  with  it. 
The  Spenserian  stanza,  the  fatally  facile  ballad  style,  blank  verse,  and  the  rhymed 
couplet  have  each  had  their  advocates ;  and  the  best  scholars  in  England  are 
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now  discussing  this  Homeric  question.  Prof.  Arnold  prefers  the  hexameter,  and 
Prof.  Newman  the  ballad  measure,  while  Prof.  Blackie  by  precept  and  example 
shows  the  power  of  the  "  fourteen-syllabled  "  rhymed  verse.  Pope's  Iliad,  as 
his  translation  has  been  well  styled,  is  not  that  of  Homer ;  and  the  same  re* 
mark  may  be  made  of  the  other  versions.  Mr.  Smith's  translation  of  the  fifth 
book  of  the  Iliad  is  in  rhyming  verse  of  ten  syllables,  easy  and  flowiDg,  and 
possessing  considerable  merit.  But  it  lacks  the  simplicity,  the  power,  and  the 
poetic  fire  of  Homer.  It  is  a  paraphrase  rather  than  a  translation.  Of  all  the 
recent  translations,  tliose  of  Prof.  Blackie  and  Lord  Derby  are  the  best,  the 
former  containing  some  passages  of  greater  power  than  the  latter,  and  in  the 
judgment  of  many  manifesting  higher  poetical  power ;  but  the  latter  combines 
with  great  fidelity  to  the  original  a  high  degree  of  poeticmerit,  which,  in  our 
opinion,  renders  it  the  best  production  of  the  Iliad  we  have  ever  seen.  We  have 
put  it  to  the  severest  test  by  reading  portions  of  it  aloud  to  successive  college- 
classes,  and  have  never  known  an  instance  in  which  it  did  not  completely  absorb 
their  attention,  and  meet  with  their  warmest  approbation. 

The  following,  also  late  issues  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  are 
choice,  readable,  and  even  when  largely  fictitious,  so  far  founded  on  fact  as  to  be 
instructive  and  profitable.  They  are  fresh  in  style  and  topic,  and  out  of  the 
hackneyed  line  of  stories.    We  will  briefly  describe  them. 

Margaret  Gordon;  or^  Can  I  Forgive?  By  Mi-s.  8.  A.  Myers,  author  of 
** Poor  Nicholas,"  "Gulf  Stream,"  "Railroad  Boy,"  "Margaret 
Ashton,"  etc. 

A  narrative  of  the  early  life,  the  pleasures  and  trials,  and  especially  the  spirit- 
ual struggles  and  triumphs  of  Margaret  Grordon.  The  book  is  founded  upon  facts 
drawn  carefully  fk*om  personal  experience,  and  is  full  of  important  suggestions 
and  instructions  in  regard  to  the  Christian  life. 

The  Manuscript  Man,    By  the  author  of  "  Golden  Hills." 

A  picture  of  life  in  the  western  part  of  Ireland.  A  few  rays  of  gospel  light 
are  introduced  by  the  agency  of  two  or  three  pious  persons  into  the  midst  of  a 
community  plunged  into  Papal  darkness,  superstition,  and  bigotry.  Yet  the  truth 
gradually  worked  its  way,  and  triumphed  in  many  hearts  and  homes.  It  is  a 
book  to  circulate  among  Romanists,  but  not  them  exclusively. 

Rvoers  of  Water  in  a  Dry  Place,  An  account  of  the  Introduction  of 
Christianity  into  South  Africa^  and  of  Mr.  Moffafs  Missionary 
Labors.    Designed  for  the.  Young. 

An  account  of  the  missionary  labors  of  Mr.  Moffat  and  other  Christian  pioneers 
in  Southern  Africa,  containing  many  incidents  of  a  highly  instructive,  and  some- 
times amusing  character,  with  many  hairbreadth  escapes  from  wild  boasts  and 
wild  men,  presented  in  sprightly  style. 

Alypius  of  Tagaste.  By  Mrs.  Webb,  author  of  "Naomi"  and  "Pom- 
ponia." 

This  volume  opens  with  a  vivid  picture  of  a  terrible  scene  in  the  amphitheatre 
at  Alexandria  in  Kgypt,  where  several  Christians  were  killed  by  wild  beasts  be- 
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caase  of  their  Christian  faith.  It  presents  to  the  reader,  in  a  connected  Darra- 
tive,  views  of  the  persecutions  and  struggles  of  the  Christians  in  an  early  age  of 
the  church,  and  exhibits  the  power  of  Christian  faith  to  triumph  over  all  oppo- 
sition. 

Pomponia;  or^  the  Gospel  in  Caear^s  Household,  By  Mrs.  Webb,  author 
of  "Naomi,"  "  Alypius  of  Tagaste,"  etc. 

This  graphic  narrative  describes  the  way  in  which  the  leaven  of  Christianity 
worked  and  spread  among  the  people  iu  the  days  of  its  early  purity  and  power. 
The  scene  is  laid  partly  in  Britain,  and  partly  in  the  city  of  Rome,  while  the 
Apostle  Paul  was  still  living.  Many  of  the  personages  mentioned  are  historical ; 
some  of  them  are  mentioned  in  Scripture.  The  author  depicts  in  vivid  colors  the 
difficulties  and  the  triumphs  of  early.  Christianity  in  the  courts  of  Tiberius  Qesar 
and  Nero. 

The  following  contributions  to  juvenile  and  Sunday-school  literature  have  also 
been  received  from  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication : — 

Love's  Labor;  ots  the  Seed  and  its  Blossom.  By  Abby  Eldredge,  aathor 
of  "Lucy  Clifton,"   "  Hattie  Powers,''  etc. 

Oraee  Harland  ;  or^  ChrisVs  Path  to  Happiness,  By  the  author  of  "  The 
Little  Watchman." 

True  Riches^  and  Other  Stories,  Compiled  for  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
PablicatioQ. 

The  Child  of  the  Rocks:  a  Tale  for  Youth,  Translated  from  the  German 
of  Br.  Chr.  G.  Barth. 

Kardoo^  the  Hindoo  Girl ;  and  Other  Stories,  Compiled  for  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Publication. 

The  Brace  Heart.    By  Fleeta. 
The  StraW'honnet  Maker;  or^  Ways  of  Usefulness. 
Mabel  Clarke  ;  or^  Looking  unto  Jesus, 
Tim,  the  Collier  Boy, 

J  have,  and  Oh,  had  I;  or,  Lessons  in  Contentment 
Cornelians  Visit  to  Roseville.    By  the  author  of  "  Harry  and  his  Dog," 
"  Kitty  Dennison,"  etc. 

Martyrs  and  Sufferers  for  the  Truth,    By  William  S.  Plumer,  D.  D. 

Setma,  the  Turkish  Girl.    Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Barth. 

LittU  Girls'  Habits,   By  Zell. 

Talks  with  Little  Emily,     By  Zell. 

Lucy  at  Home.    By  Zell. 

Mrs.  Latimer* s  Meetings.    By  Nellie  Grahame. 

The  WUhm  Basket.    By  Mrs.  E.  J.  Wylie. 

Stories  for  the  Little  Ones:— ^om^  Missionaries;  Contrast;  The  Lion's 
Den ;  The  Golden  Rule ;  Stray  Lambs ;  The  Watchful  Eye  ;  Carrie's 
Hard  Lesson ;  Alice  Townsend's  Garden ;  Shining  Lights ;  The  Cas- 
ket of  Gems. 

The  Two  Little  Cousins.    By  Zell. 

A  Little  More,  and  Other  Stories.  Compiled  for  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication. 
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PAMPHLETS. 

An  Address  at  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  the  American  Whig  Society 
of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  June  29,  1869.  By  Richard  S.  Field, 
LL.  D.    Princeton  :  Stelle  &  Smith.     1869. 

The  subject  of  this  able  and  scholarly  address  is  the  "  Obligations  of  Christiaa- 
ity  to  Learning."  Judge  Field  insists  with  great  force  that  knowledge  is  a  good 
in  itself,  and  that,  as  all  truth  is  harmonious,  so  its  parts  are  mutually  supporting, 
and  truth  in  science  and  literature  must,  if  understood  aright,  harmonize  with 
and  corroborate  the  truths  of  religion.  He  also  maintains  that  the  culture  of  the 
intellect  as  one,  and  that  the  guiding  element  in  our  higher  nature,  must  be  pro- 
pitious to  religion.  He  traces  historically  the  serrices  which  learning  and 
science  have  rendered  to  Christianity,  and  combats  the  arguments  offered  by 
superficial  religionists  against  them,  to  prove  them  inimical  or  injurious  thereto. 
We  are  glad  to  see  eminent  jurists,  like  Judge  Field,  showing  the  taste  for  let- 
ters, and  the  interest  in  the  great  questions  related  to  religion  in  its  connections 
with  literature  and  science,  evinced  in  this  address.  We  think  that  all  the  pro- 
fessions gain  strength,  as  well  as  refinement,  from  the  lUer<B  hwnanwres. 

The  American  Colleges  and  the  American  Public.  By  Prof.  Noah  Por- 
ter, Yale  College.    From  the  New  Englander  for  October,  1869. 

This  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  articles  in  the  New  Englander^  on  the  same  topic, 
by  the  same  author,  which,  with  other  articles  from  other  writers,  relative  to  the 
same  subject  in  general,  or  Yale  College  in  special,  have  occupied  a  large  portion 
of  that  Quarterly  during  the  past  year.  These  discussions  are  valuable,  nor  can 
those  who  have  any  responsibility  in  guiding  or  shaping  American  colleges  be 
wisely  ignorant  of  them.  This  is  especially  true  of  Dr.  Porter's  papers  on  the 
subject,  which,  though  of  various  merit,  and  a  little  intense  on  some  points, 
nevertheless  show  the  true  characteristics,  functions,  and  needs  of  these  institu- 
tions, as  developed  from  their  origin,  genesis,  traditions,  surroundings,  and  the 
ideal  at  which  they  should  aim.  They  are  full  of  sensible,  judicious  statements  and 
suggestions,  evident  enough  to  all  who  have  had  much  experimental  knowledge 
of  these  institutions,  but  greatly  in  danger  of  being  lost  sight  of,  or  disr^arded, 
by  those  who  have  not^ 

The  pamphlet  before  us  defends  the  religious  organization  which  prevails 
in  most  American  colleges,  and  secures  religious  instruction  on  the  basis  of 
Catholic  Christianity,  but  under  the  control  of  some  one  Christian  denomination; 
indicates  aversion  to  the  system  of  choosing  trustees  by  meetings  of  alumni 
lately  inaugurated  at  Harvard ;  insists  on  the  necessity  of  a  good  understanding 
between  the  trustees  and  faculty ;  and  the  Impossibility,  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
of  developing  an  American  University  which  shall  be  able  to  attract  to  itself  the 
gpreat  body  of  American  students  that  now  repair  to  European  universitiea. 
**  That  material  is  something  more  than  a  few  millions  of  money,  and  a  score  of 
brilliant  occasional  lectures.  A  great  community  of  highly  cultured  scholars  and 
literary  men  must  first  exist  before  the  representatives  of  knowledge  can  appear 
who  are  competent  to  teach  the  choicest  youth  of  the  world,  and  before  a  large 
body  of  American  pupils  will  be  satisfied  that  they  will  find  no  advantage  in 
going  abraad.**  Besides,  other  thmgs  being  equal,  they  prefer  going  abroad,  if  they 
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have  the  means.    Tbej  love  foreign  travel,  and  the  Yankee  is  a  great  cosmo- 
politan. 

The  Liturgical  Modement  in  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Churches.  By 
Cliarles  P.  Krautli,  D.  D.,  Norton  Professor  of  Theology  in  tiie  E.  L. 
Theological  Seminary,  in  Phihidelphia,  and  Professor  of  Intellectual 
and  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Lutlieran 
B<iok  Store,  807  Vine  Street ;  Reform  Publication  Rooms,  64  N. 
Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

This  is  an  able,  critical,  and  historical  survey  of  the  liturgical  question,  begin- 
ning with  some  notice  of  the  books  issued  by  Dr.  Shields  and  Rev.  Charles  W. 
Baird  relative  to  this  subject.  It  is  more  prominently,  however,  a  review  of  the 
controversy  between  Drs.  Nevin  and  Bomberger  in  regard  to  the  liturgy  of  the 
German  Reformed  Church.  Dr.  Krauth  strongly  sides  with  Dr.  Nevin,  on  whom, 
along  with  some  minor  criticisms,  he  bestows  the  highest  praise.  He  evidently 
favors  that  view  of  public  service  and  of  liturgical  forms,  which  exalts  the  altar, 
and  maintains  a  real  presence  of  the  substance  of  our  Lord's  body  and  blood  in 
the  eucharist,  i.  e.,  conformed  to  the  Lutheran  docirine  of  con-substantiation. 
The  tendency  to  exalt  the  pulpit  he  opposes  as  Puritanical.  We  cannot  assent 
to  his  main  idea,  whatever  we  might  think  of  the  propriety  of  a  brief  authorized 
liturgy,  to  be  tolerated,  but  not  enforced.  But  while  we  thus  differ  from  Dr. 
Krauth,  we  think  his  pamphlet  of  high  historical  and  critical  value. 

Third  or  Walnut  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  Louisville^  Ky, — Jurisdic- 
tion of  Federal  and  State  Courts — Cioil  v.  Ecclesiastical  Courts — 
Eights  in  Church  Property^  etc.  Opinion  of  Special  Chancellor  A. 
Burnett,  member  of  tlie  Louisville  Bir,  October,  1869.  Louisville: 
Courier  Journal  Job  Department.    1869. 

The  Great  Presbyterian  Case.  The  Declaration  and  Testimony  v.  The 
General  Assembly,  Decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  in 
he  Lindenwood  Female  College  Controversy  in  favor  of  the  General 
issembly.  Opinion  of  Judge  Wagner.  Published  in  the  Missouri 
Democrat  of  Nov.  28,  1869. 

These  are  the  decisions  of  the  courts  thus  far  reached  in  the  litigation  arising 
upon  the  claim'  of  the  declaration  and  testimony  secession  to  the  rights,  franchise?, 
and  possessions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Kentucky  and  Missouri.  lu  the 
latter  State  the  case  has  gone  through  the  court  of  last  resort,  and  been  decided 
in  favor  of  the  adherents  of  the  Assembly.  The  case  arose  upon  the  claim  of  the 
Presbytery  of  St.  Louis,  composed  of  seceders,  to  tlie  Lindenwood  Female 
College,  which,  according  to  its  charter,  is  to  be  held  and  controlled  by  trustees 
appointed  by  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Louis  "  connected  with  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  usually  styled  the  Old  School."  This  daim 
was  met  by  the  counter-claim  of  that  Presbytery  of  St.  Louis  which  adheres  to 
the  Assembly,  to  the  custody  and  control  of  the  college.  The  court  unani- 
mously came  to  the  following  result,  which  they  sustain  by  inoontestible 
argument : — 

"  That  under  proper  construction  of  the  charter,  it  was  indispensable  to  a  valid 
election  that  it  should  be  held  by  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Louis,  being  at  the  time 
in  connection  with  the  Old  School  Presbyterian  General  Assembly 
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"  That  the  decision  of  the  General  Assembl/  as  to  the  staJlus  and  ecclesiastical 
rights  of  the  two  bodies  in  question,  each  claiming  to  be  the  Presbytery  of  St 
Louis,  being  a  matter  solely  of  ecclesiastical  right  and  organization,  is  conclusive 
on  the  civil  tribunals,  and  must  be  adopted  by  them. 

"  1  hat  even  if  this  court  had  felt  authorized  to  review  or  control  the  action  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  respect  to  such  questions,  its  action  in  thes')  matters 
would  have  been  sustained  as  lawful,  and  in  entire  conformity  with  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Presbyterian  Church." 

The  great  and  conclusive  feature  of  this  opinion  is,  that  the  judgments  of  ec- 
clesiastical courts  are  conclusive  in  their  own  sphere,  and  not  to  be  interfered 
with  by  civil  tribunals,  and  that  the  determination  of  the  highest  court  of  a 
church,  as  to  courts  and  members  below,  and  who  are  and  are  not  sucli,  is  con- 
clusive. It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  General  Assembly  to  decide  who  are  in 
connection  with  it.  It  is  not  the  province  of  the  State  to  review,  or  hear  appeals 
from  such  decisions.  If  it  were,  the  church  has  lost  its  spiritual  independence, 
and  is  bound,  hand  and  foot,  to  tlie  State. 

The  Walnut  Street  Giiurch  case  of  Louisville  appears  at  first  to  have  been 
decided  in  the  same  way,  in  favor  of  the  body  adhering  to  the  Assembly. 
Here  the  question  was,  who  were  true  elders  of  that  church?  those  adhering  to 
the  Assembly,  or  those  disobeying  its  orders,  and  withdrawing  from  its  jurisdic- 
tion 7  On  appeal,  the  higher  court  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  lower,  and  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  Declaration  and  Testimony  appellants.  Meanwhile  the  case 
was  brought  before  the  United  States  Court  which,  like  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Missouri,  decided  in  favor  of  the  adherents  of  the  Assembly.  At  this  stage,  the 
seceders  invoked  the  interposition  of  the  Louisville  Chancery  Court,  which  gave 
the  decision  referred  to  at  the  head  of  this  article,  denied  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  court,  and  awarded  the  property  to  the  seceders.  If  this  is  persisted  in, 
we  doubt  not  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  will  set  all  right.  The  groand 
taken  iu  this  decision  is,  that  *'  a  claim  of  eldership  asserted,  involves  a  claim  to 
the  right  of  control,  use,  and  management  of  the  church  property,  and  that  far 
and  no  farther  have  the  civil  tribunals,  eta  ...  If  not  elders,  they  had  no  such 
right,  and  in  determining  whether  they  were  or  were  not  elders,  the  civil  court 
was  forced  to  look  into  the  form  of  church  government  to  see  if  the  rules  gov- 
erning its  action  had  been  complied  with  .  .  .  to  adjudge  who  are,  and  who  are  not 
elders."  That  is,  when  the  Greneral  Assembly  representing  the  whole  church, 
and  its  supreme  authority,  has  decided  which  of  the  two  sets  of  cfaimants  are 
true  elders,  the  courts  of  Kentucky  are  to  review  their  proceedings  and  judg- 
ments, and  if  they  can  find  any  thing  therein,  which  9*Ams  to  them  contrary  to 
the  Presbyterian  standards,  they  are  to  set  aside  the  ecclesiastical  judgment,  and 
declare  them  no  elders.  Such  a  doctrine  would  render  every  ecclesiastical  de- 
cision—Congregational, Episcopal,  Papal,  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Methodist— a 
nullity.  An  appeal,  under  pretext  of  litigating  civil  rights,  would  lie  from 
all  their  decisions  to  the  civil  tribunals.  True,  the  court  must  find  who  are 
elders.  But  how  ?  Plainly  by  finding  who  have  been  constituted  or  decided 
to  be  such  by  the  proper  ecclesiastical  body.  And  if  they  are  adjudged 
elders  by  the  body  having  jurisdiction  in  the  premises,  there  is  an  end  of 
the  matter.  Otherwise,  religious  independence  and  church  authority  are  at 
an  end. 

This  is  not  altered  by  the  decision  in  the  great  Presbyterian' Church  case 
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in  IP 38.  The  issue  then  was,  which  was  the  true  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church — ^the  true  supreme  tribunal.  This  required  to  be  de- 
termined. It  could  turn  on  notliing  else  than  the  question,  which  was  regularly 
and  constitutionally  established?  But  when  this  was  ascertained,  no  court 
has  undertaken  to  review  the  action  of  this  supreme  tribuual,  to  ascertain 
whether  such  action  is  ecclestctsticaily  valid — whether  those  whom  it  decides 
to  be  elders  are  such.  This  field  of  judicial  investigation  and  authority  has 
not  been  claimed  by  civil  courts,  until  recently.  It  cannot  be  conceded  with- 
out a  struggle. 

Our  Creeds,  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Collegiate  Reformed  Dutch 
Churchy  New  Yorhy  October^  1869.  By  James  M.  Ludlow,  one  of 
the  Pastors  of  the  Church.  Printed  by  order  of  the  Cousistory. 
New  York  :  Sutton,  Bowne  &  Co.     1869. 

A.  timely  and  wholesome  discourse,  which  we  are  glad  the  young  pastor  was 
moved  to  preach,  and  the  venerable  Consistory  to  publish  in  exquisite  style. 
The  historical  account  given  in  it  of  the  genesis  ard  uses  of  the  great  symbols 
of  the  church,  ending  with  the  Heidelberg  and  Westminster  Catechisms,  is  per- 
spicuous and  earnest  And  we  Jiope  the  closing  exhortation  to  the  adiierents  of 
each  to  "stand  together  in  nearer  sympathy  aud  mutual  co-operation,"  will  not 
be  lotst 

Plane  of  Systematic  Beneficence,  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Churches,  hy 
a  Special  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1869.  Presbyte- 
rian Board  of  Publication. 

This  is  a  carefully  elaborated  document,  containing  a  great  variety  of  plans  for 
promoiing  systematic  and  increased  giving  in  our  church.  We  are  glad  that 
they  will  be  furnished  gratuitously  to  congregations  applying  for  them.  They 
ought  to  be  sown  broadcast  throughout  the  whole  church-  We  are  well  aware 
that  no  plans  can  be  successful  unless  actuated  and  inspired  by  living  piety.  On 
the  other  hand,  good  working  plans  greatly  facilitate  and  augment  the  contri- 
butions of  Christian  benevolence. 

7\do  Letters  on  Causation  and  Freedom  in  Willing^  addressed  to  John 
Stuart  Mill;  with  an  Appendix  on  the  Existence  of  Matter,  and  on 
our  Notions  of  Infinite  Space.  By  Rowland  G.  Hazard,  author  of 
"Language,"  "Freedom  of  the  Mind  in  Willing,"  etc.  Boston: 
Lee  4&  bhepard.     1869. 

Kr.  Hazard  is,  we  believe,  a  civilian  of  some  prominence,  residing  in  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island,  He  has  long  shown  a  taste  and  aptitude  for  metaphysical 
studies,  the  fruits  of  which  have  already  appeared  in  volumes  that  have  attracted 
considerable  attention.  His  work  on  ''  Freedom  of  Mind  in  Willing,"  along  with 
another  on  the  same  subject,  by  Dr.  Whedon,  was  reviewed  in  an  extended  arti- 
cle in  the  October  number  of  this  journal  for  1864.  In  that  review  it  was  shown 
that  the  author,  on  the  one  hand,  appeared  to  admit  and  insist  that  the  mind  in 
willing  is  guided  by  its  intelligence  and  its  wants  or  desires,  and,  though  deter- 
mining itself  freely,  determines  itself  none  the  less,  as  it  pleases,  in  accordance 
with  its  wants  and  conditions;  while  yet,  on  the  contrary  side,  he  carried  the 
absolute  autonomy  of  the  will  to  the  extreme  of  putting  its  volitions  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  Divine  foreknowledge. 
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In  the  two  letters  to  Mr.  Mill  which  swell  out  to  this  good -sized  volume, 
while  he  justly  redargues  the  idealistic  materialism  and  fatalism  of  that  renowned 
and  acute  writer,  he  sets  in  opposition  to  them  the  views  of  his  previous  work 
on  the  will,  many  of  them  just,  hut  sometimes  verging  to  the  extreme  just  in- 
dicated. 

In  the  paper  "  On  the  Existence  of  Matter'*  he  virtually  takes  ground  against 
its  existence.  His  concluding  words  are,  "  That  the  changes  in  our  sensations 
are,  in  all  cases,  caused  by  intelligent  effort  within  or  without  us,  in  neither  case 
requiring  the  existence  of  matter  as  a  distinct  entity  to  account  for  the  phenom- 
enon, nor  furnishing  any  proof  or  indication  of  such  existence.'* — P.  273. 

His  reasonings  take  for  granted  that  all  our  cognition  of  matter  is  in  a  change 
of  sensations  within  us.  He  ignores  any  direct  and  immediate  perception  of  ex- 
temahty  and  external  objects,  such  as  every  human  being  is  conscious  of,  with 
a  certainty  as  complete  as  we  have  of  our  sensations,  or  of  ourselves.  It  is  quite 
as  reasonable  to  deny  the  Ego  as  the  non-Ego.  If  we  must  enter  on  this  annihil- 
ating process,  we  think  our  true  goal  will  be  the  nihilism  of  Mr.  Mill,  who 
attenuates  and  volatilizes  both  mind  and  matter  into  mere  '*  permanent  possibili- 
ties of  sensations."  For  ourselves,  if  we  had  reduced  matter  to  a  nonentity,  we 
should  hardly  think  it  worth  while  to  attempt  to  preserve  spirit  and  its  preroga- 
tives. We  have  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  mind  stronger  than  that  for 
the  existence  of  matter. 
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Art.  X.— literary  INTELLIGENCE. 


GERMAlSnr. 

No  other  recent  theological  production  has  caused  as  much  sensation  in  GK>r- 
many  as  an  article  which  appeared  a  few  months  since  in  the  Augsburg  AUge- 
meine  Zeitung,  entitled  "  Das  Concil  und  die  CivvUd,"  and  which  has  since  been 
expanded  and  published  in  a  volume  (pp.  ziz.,  450)  with  the  title  ^'  Der  Papst 
und  das  Concil."  It  appears  anonymously,  the  author  assuming  the  pseudonym 
"  Janus."  It  has  already  been  published  in  England  in  a  translation,  and  is  there 
attracting  great  attention.  It  is  written  in  the  interest  of  the  so-called  /*  liberal  '* 
Catholicism,  and  exposes  and  denounces  the  doctrines  and  policy  of  the  Jesuitical 
and  ultramontane  party  with  extraordinary  ability,  point,  and  learning.  Hun- 
dreds of  foot-notes  refer  to  the  literature  and  the  authoritative  documents  of  the 
church,  and  show  how  wide  is  the  departure  of  the  assailed  party  and  tendency 
in  Gaiholicisra  from  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  early  Christianity.  The  first 
division  of  the  book  (pp.  8-37)  relates  to  the  proposed  elevation  of  the  proposi- 
tions of  the  Pope's  syllabus  to  the  position  of  dogmas  of  the  church.  The 
second  section  (pp.  37-40)  discusses  the  proposed  development  of  Mariolatry, 
in  the  assertion  of  the  assumption  into  heaven  of  the  body  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
The  remainder  is  devoted  to  the  proposed  authoritative  declaration  of  Papal 
infallibility.  The  doctrine  of  the  early  church  (presented,  of  course,  from  a  Cath- 
olic point  of  view)  in  respect  to  the  simple  primacy  of  the  BishDp  of  Rome  is  set 
forth  wiih  great  fulness  and  variety  of  illustration,  and  then  t'.ie  successive  steps 
bj  which  the  Papacy  was  built  up  are  clearly  traced.  The  falsification  of  prim- 
itive documents,  early'  undertaken  in  the  interest  of  Romish  claims  and  as- 
sumptions, the  "magnificent  fabrications*^  of  the  Decretals  of  Isidorus,  and 
their  influence  from  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  the  decree  of  Gratian 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth,  the  various  assumptions  of  power  by  .Gregory 
VII.,  Innocent  III.,  etc.,  the  services  rendered  by  the  great  monastic  orders 
in  their  turn,  and  especially  the  Jesuits,  the  occasional  protests  and  oppositions 
in  the  church  to  these  novel  doctrines  and  usages — all  this,  and  much  more,  is 
presented  with  a  most  masterly  and  unsparing  hand.  Modem  interpretations 
of  Scripture  (i.  e.,  the  Papist)  are  exhibited  in  most  significant  and  effective 
contrast  with  those  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  fathers,  and  the  ingenuity  and  un. 
scrupulousness  with  which  history  has  been  falsified  at  every  critical  point  are 
set  forth  with  great  plainness  of  speech  and  ample  illustration.  The  consequences 
to  many  unfortunate  Popes  of  the  past,  if  the  doctrine  of  Papal  infallibility  should 
bo  made  a  dogma,  are  so  presented  that  one  would  think  that  the  kind,  tender- 
hearted Pius  IX.  would  beg  his  zealous  bishops  not  thus  to  defame  and  hold  up 
to  ridicule  his  illustrious  predecessors,  and  to  spare  him  what  the  future  may 
vet  have  for  him. 
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The  hopeless  and  pitiable  attitude  of  the  Council  itself,  if  the  ultramontane 
spirit  rules  it,  is  not  the  least  telling  point  in  this  remarkable  book. 

As  a  contribution  to  church  history  it  is  a  monograph  of  great  value.  It 
secures  our  wannest  sympathy  as  a  high-toned,  eloquent,  profoundly  learned 
and  intensely  earnest  protest  against  a  monstrous  error,  threatening  society  aa 
well  as  the  church.  Within  about  twenty-four  years  tliis  reactionary  movement 
has  acquired  a  great  momentum.  As  Protestants,  we  might  perhaps  rejoice  to 
see  every  one  of  its  demands  granted  by  the  Council,  and  the  Papacy  involved 
in  all  the  natural  and  just  results  of  such  a  course:  as  lovers  of  truth  we  would 
not  see  even  Rome  take  one  more  false  step,  either  to  save  or  to  complete  her 
consistency,  or  for  any  other  purpose  whatsoever. 

Not  a  few  other  books  and  pamphlets  have  appeared  on  the  same  general 
subject,  or  some  of  its  kindred.  We  have,  however,  seen  none  that  approaches 
this  in  power  and  value.    It  is  republished  by  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston. 

The  most  important  contribution  of  the  last  quarter  in  the  department  of  dog- 
matic theology  is  Part  I.  of  Rothe's  Dogmalik^  edited  by  Schenkel,  from  manu- 
scripts left  by  the  author.  The  volume  just  issued  (pp.  325,  Svo)  treats  of  "The 
Consciousness  of  Sin."  Other  works  in  this  department  are  "  Theology  of  the  Old 
Testament:  Revealed  Religion  in  the  An  e-Christian  Stage  of  its  Development" 
(vol.  i.),  by  Hermann  Schultz  (Prof,  at  Basle);  H.  Pliti's  "Zinzendorfs  Theol- 
ogy "  (vol.  i.),  treating  of  "  Zinzendorf 's  Original  Sound  Doctrine ;  "  0.  Flugel's 
"  Das  Wuuder  und  die  Erkennbarkeit  Goties;  "  Prof  W.  0.  Schmidt's  (of  Leipsio) 
**  Doctrine  of  the  Epistle  of  James — a  Contribution  to  the  Theology  of  the  New 
Testament;"  H.  Ritter's  "Evil  and  its  Consequences."  From  closely-related 
departments  we  select  W.  Otto's  "  Evangelical  Practical  Theology "  (vol.  i.) ;  a 
second  edition  of  Prof.  C.  L.  W.  Grimm's  "Institutio  Theologian  Dogmatics^ 
Evangelic»  Historioo-Critica ;"  "The  Christianas  Faith  and  Life,"  jwsthumous 
sermons  by  C.  Harms;  an  eighth  edition  of  Hagenbach's  "Methodology;"  P. 
Zimmermann's  "Immortality  of  the  Soul  in  Plato's  Phasdo;"  E.  Buchholz's 
*'  Moral  View  of  the  World  in  Pindar  and  -<Gschylus;"  Vol.  I.,  Part  2,  of  Alex, 
yon  Oetting^n's  "  Moral  Statistics  and  Christian  Ethics,"  containing  an  analysis 
of  the  data,  and  a  tabular  supplement  of  176  tables. 

'  Among  the  late  contributions  to  ecclesiastical  and  religious  history  we  find 
Forster's  "  Chrysostom  in  his  Relation  to  the  Antiochene  School ;"  Dr.  B.  Sachau's 
edition  and  version  of  "Syriac  Fragments  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuesta,  found  in 
Nitrian  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum ;"  Vol.  VII.,  Part  1,  of  Hefele's  "  His- 
tory of  Councils,"  containing  the  history  of  the  Council  of  Constance ;  Baumgar- 
ten's  •*  Twelve  Lectures  on  Church  History,  in  Illustration  of  the  Present  State 
of  the  Church ;"  and  Schiefner's  translation  from  the  Thibetan  of  Tdranatha's 
'  **  History  of  Buddhism  in  India." 

In  ozegesis  very  little  calls  for  our  notice.  We  record  Moll's  "  Comnnentary 
on  the  Psalms"  (in  Lange's  Blhdwerk\  voL  i. ;  Neteler's  "Structure  of  the 
Book  of  Isaiah,  as  a  Basis  for  its  Exposition,  etc.;"  "A  Practical  Expobition  of 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,"  by  Prof  Thomasius,  of  Erlangen;  SeydoPs 
"Prophecy  of  Obadiah;"  Stein's  " Talmudic  Terminology,  compiled  and  alpha- 
betically arranged;"  the  third  edition  of  the  "Commentary  on  Job,"  in  the 
Kuitgef.  exeg.  Ilandb.  zum  A.  T.  (previously  edited  by  Hirzel  and  J.  Olsbauaen\ 
revised  by  Prof.  Dillmann,  who  succeeds  Hengstenberg  at  Berlin. 
In  philosophy  we  find  Vol.  II.  of  Baumann's  ''Doctrines  of  Space,  Time,  and 
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ICathematios  in  Modern  Philosophy ;"  Forty's  "  Nature  in  the  Light  of  Philo- 
sophical Ck>ntemplation;"  Biedermann's  "Kant's  Kritik  and  Hegel's  Logic  in 
their  Significance  with  respect  to  the  Science  of  Tiiought;"  J.  G.  Meyer's  "Kant's 
Psychology:"  Hermann's  "Philosophy  of  History;"  Geiger's  "Origin  of  Lan- 
guag3;"  Frohschammer's  "Right  of  Private  Judgment;"  and  Menzel's  "Kritik 
des  modemen  Zeitbewusstseins."  Several  works  of  considerable  interest  and 
importance  in  philology  and  archaeology  are  to  be  found  among  the  quarter's 
issues,  Hucli  asLorloser's  translation  and  interpretation  of  the  "Bhagavad-Gita;" 
VoL  IL  of  A.  Weber*s  "Indische  Streifen;"  Lauer's  "Grammar  of  the  Classic 
Armenian  Language ;"  Schroder's  "  Phoenician  Language ;"  L.  Meyer's  "  Gothic 
Language;"  Zschokke*s  " Institutiones  Fundamentales  Llngus  Arabicae;"  Vol. 
ni^  Part  2  (ihe  conclusion),  of  Koch's  very  valuable  "  Historical  Grammar  of  the 
English  Language ;"  C.  P.  W.  MuUer's  **  Prosody  of  Plautus;"  Vol.  IL  of  Halm's 
edition  of  "Quintilian;"  Vol.  L  of  a  new  edition  of  Overbeck's  "  Grecian  Plastic 
Art;"  Madsen's  "  Antiquites  Prehistoriques  du  Danemark,  I'Age  de  la  Pierre;" 
and  Part  1  of  Eisenlohr's  "  Analytic  Interpretation  of  the  Demotic  Part  of  the 
celebrated  Rosetta  Inscription." 

There  remain  on  our  list,  VoL  11.  of  the  German  (enlarged)  edition  of  the  "  Life 
of  Bjnseu ;"  "  Humboldt's  Letters  to  Bunsen ;"  Vol.  IL,  Part  2  (conclusion)  of 
Strodtmann's  "Life  and  Works  of  H  Heine;"  Part  I  of  Hoffmann's  "History  of 
the  Jesuits;"  Vol.  II L  of  Pertz's  ''Life  of  Field-marshal  Gneisenau;"  3d  and  4th 
Books  of  Part  2  of  Klippel's  "  Life  of  General  Von  Scharnhorst ;"  Bengel's  "Ta- 
ble-talk," edited  by  Ehmann ;  a  monograph  by  Hetzel  on  "  Capital  Punishment  in 
its  Relation  to  the  History  of  Civilization ;"  and  Passarge's  German  translation  of 
the  "Narrative  of  the  Swedish  Expeditions  to  the  Arctic  Regions  in  1861,  1864, 
and  1868." 

FRANCE. 

In  France,  even  more  than  in  Grermany,  the  Ecumenical  Council  and  its  various 
relations  to  religious  and  political  questions  have  called  forth  no  small  number  of 
treatiaejs  more  or  less  elaborate  and  valuable.  Of  this  theologico-political  char- 
acter are  Deschamps'  "  L'Infallibilite  et  le  Concile  G^n^ral ;"  Stap's  "  L'Immacuiee 
Conception;"  Jaugey's  "Le Concile;"  Michon's  "Le  Concile  et  la  Science  Mo- 
derne;"  Bobart's  "Le  Sanctuaire;"  Maret's  ''Du  Concile  General  et  de  la  Paix 
Religieuse;"  Perrot's  "Le  Libre  Ezamenet  laPresse;"  Regis'  "Le  Christianisme 
et  la  Papaut^  au  Moyen  Age;"  Sauvage's  "La  Clerge  et  la  Democratic  ;"  Fer- 
rari^s  *' Summa Institutionum  Canon icarum ;"  and  Desjardins'  "Le  Pouvoir  Civil 
an  Concile  de  Trente."    These  are  but  samples. 

Among  the  works  more  nearly  related  to  theology  as  a  science  are  Auber- 
tin*8  "Senequeet Saint-Paul;"  Schosbel's  " Dimonstration  de  TAuthenticit^  Mo- 
aaique  du  L6vitique  et  dea  Nombres;"  Trognon's  "L'Ap5tre  Saint-Paul;" 
Boia'  "Evangile  et  Liberte;"  Pressens^'s  "La  Vraie  Libert^;"  Lambert's 
^'L'Homme  Primitif  et  la  :  ible;"  Le  Lievre's  "La Science  et  la  Foi;"  Lenor- 
mant's  "  De  la  Divinity  du  Christianisme  dans  les  Rapports  avec  I'Histoire  ;'- 
Bavelet's  "Traite  des  Congregations  Religieuses;"  and  Lefranc's  "DeTEsprit 
Modeme." 

In  church  history  we  find  Jehan's  "  Le  Christianisme  dans  les  Gaules"  (which 
evidently  has  at  least  one  eye  turned  toward  questions  in  which  France  is  con- 
cerned with  the  Pope);  Pilliers'  "Les  B6nedictins  de  la  Congregations  de 
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France;"  De  M^ontalembert's  "  Lea  Moines  en  Gaule  sous  les  Premiers M^rovin- 
glens;"  Darras'  "Histoire  Gen^rale  de  TRglise"  (which  at  least  promises  to  b6 
voluminous)  Part  12;  and  Vol  IV.  of  D'Haussouville's  '*L'EgU8e  Romaine  et 
le  Premior  Empire." 

.  From  the  department  of  general  history  and  biography  we  select  Vol,  VII.  of 
Mortimer  Ternaux'  "  Histoire  de  la  Terreur  ;*'  Capeflgue's  "  Clovis  ot  les  Mero- 
vingiens;"  Lev6que'a  "  Recherches  sur  TOrigine  des  Gaulois;"  Garat's  "Ori- 
gines  des  Basques  de  France  et  d'Espagne;"  Jolly's  *' Philippe  le  Bel;"  CaTa 
lier's  "  Histoire  de  France  depuis  Louis  XIV. ;"  Vol.  V.  of  Sauzay's  *'  Histoire  de 
la  Persecution  R^volutionnaire  dans  le  Departement  de  Doubs ;"  Vol.  VIII.  of 
Gabourd's  '*  Histoire  Coniemporaine."  Also,  Vol.  I.  of  Gaulhier*s  **  Histoire  de 
Mane  Stuart;'*  Desnoiresterres'  "Voltaire  &  la  Cour;"  two  works  on  the  philoso- 
pher Portalia — Lavollee's  "  Portalis,  sa  Vie  et  ses  CEuvres,"  and  Fr^gier's  ^  Porta- 
lis,  Philosophe  Oliretien ;"  Colombel-Gabourd's  "  Vie  de  Saint  Charles  Borrom^ ;" 
Dourlens'  **  M.  de  Montalembert ;"  Vol.  I.,  Part  1,  of  "La  Vie  et  les  Ouvra^^es  de 
Denis  Papin,"  by  LaSoussaye  and  Pean;  Biart*8  "  Benito  Vasquez;'*  andBolana- 
chi's  "  Pr6cia  de  I'Histoire  de  Orfite." 

The  most  elaborate  philosophical  work  of  the  quarter  is  Foui]16e*s  "  La  Phi- 
losophic de  Platon"  (2  vols.,  8vo).  Among  the  works  belonging  to  this  depart- 
ment, with  that  of  political  science,  we  find  Robidon's  "Republique  de  Platon;" 
De  la  Gu^ronni^re's  "La  Politique  Nationale;"  Midy's  "La  Regime  Constitu- 
tionnel;"  Vols.  V.  and  VI.  of  Clement's  edition  of  "Colbert's  Letters,  etc. :"  Gaze- 
nove's  "La  Guerre  et  I'llumanit^  au  XIX™  Siecle;"  Duval's  "M^moire  sur 
Antoine  de  Montchr^tien"  (author  of  the  first  treatise  on  political  economy)" 
Bergrmann's  "  R^suin^  d'Etudes  d'Ontologie  G^nerale."  * 

We  complete  our  survey  for  the  quarter  with  Smolka's  "Autriche  et  Russie ;" 
Girard's  "France  et  Chine;"  Bourlot's  "Histoire  de  I'Homme  Prehistorique ;" 
Beauvois'  "Les  Antiquit6'8  Primitives  de  la  Norvege;"  Vol.  II.,  Part  3,  of  Boar- 
lier's  "  Recherches  sur  la  Monnaie  Romaine ;''  a  new  edition  of  Ampere's  "  His- 
toire de  la  Formation  de  laLangue  Frangaise:"  Reaume's  "Les  Prosateurs Fran- 
<?ais  du  XVI-*  Si^le;"  Vol.  II.  of  DumerU's  "Histoire  de  la  ComWie  An- 
cienne;"  Egger's  "  La  Hellenisme  en  France"  (2  vols.,  8vo);  and  Vidare  -'Ju- 
venal et  ses  Satires." 

From  Holland  two  late  publications  possess  more  than  ordinary  interest a 

new  translation  of  the  New  Testament  from  the  original,  made  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  the  Netherlands,  and  ac- 
companied by  introduction,  tables  of  contents,  parallel  passages,  etc.,  (royal  8 to, 
pp.  675);  and  Part  2  of  the  "History  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  Nether- 
lands," by  Prof.  Haar  and  Wm.  Moll,  with  the  co-operation  of  Prof.  Hofstede  do 
Groot  (8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  716);  Vol.  II.,  Part  3,  of  Moll's  "Church  History  of 
the  Netherlands  before  the  Reformation"  is  also  out  (8vo,  zlv.,  376);  and 
Kovics'  "  Protestantism  in  Hungary  during  the  past  Twenty  Tears  (Introduc- 
tion by  Kuenen)." 

ENGLAND. 

Bishop  "Wordsworth's  Commentary  is  pushed  rapidly  onward  toward  comple 
tion — ^Part  2  of  Vol.  V.  contains  the  books  of  Jeremiah,  Lamentations,  and 

Ezekiel.    Of  the  Collins  Commentary  a  new  volume  has  also  just  been  issued 

Vol.  II.,  containing  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  iVom  Joshua  to  Esther,  with 
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notes  by  Dr.  Jamie8on ;  a  new  "  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job,"  by  Rev.  J.  N. 
Coleman;  Dr.  Wardlaw's  '*  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastes;"  Littledale's  "  Commentary 
on  the  Song  of  Songs;"  a  third  edition  of  Dr.  Lightfoot's  excellent  '* Commen- 
tary on  Galatians;"  Dr.  Hmni'a  "Close  of  our  Lord's  Ministry;"  a  transla- 
tion of  Dr.  W.  Hofftnan's  "  Prophecies  of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles ;"  a  continu- 
ation of  Bonar's  *'  Light  and  Truth ;  Bible  Thoughts  and  Themes"  (based  on 
the  Epistles);  Bishop  Wilberforce*s  "Heroes  of  Hebrew  History;"  Pounds* 
** Story  of  the  Gospels;"  Henderson's  "Dictionary  of  Scripture  Names;" 
Birks*  "The  Pentateuch  and  its  Anatomists;"  new  editions  of  Rev.  Isaac  Wil- 
liams^ "  Characters  of  the  Old  Testament,"  and  "  Female  Characters  of  Holy 
Scripture;"  Saphir  **0n  the  Lord's  Prayer;"  Whitfield's  "Christ  in  the  Word;'» 
the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1869,  by  Dr  R.  Payne  Smith,  on  "  Prophecy  a  Prep- 
aration for  Christ,"  and  Lightfoot's  "  Epistles  of  Clement  of  Rome  to  the  Corin- 
thiansy"  belong,  by  closer  or  more  remote  affinity,  to  the  same  general  depart- 
ment. 

Among  the  later  issues  in  Doctrinal  and  Practical  Theology  are  the  following : 
Field's  *'  Student's  Handbook  of  Christian  Theology "  (Wesleyan);  Garbett's 
"Soul's  Life— its  Commencement,  Progress,  and  Maturity;  "  Bartle'a  "  Scriptural 
Doctrine  of  Hades ;"  T.  V.  French's  "  Old  Commandment  New  and  True  in 
Christ;"  Westeott's  "Christian  Life,  Manifold  and  One;"  "Our  Common  Faith," 
a  volume  of  Essays  by  such  men  as  Bishop  Alexander,  Dean  Mansel,  Dr.  Hanna, 
Dr.  Vaughan,  Prof.  W.  L.  Alexander;  Hunt's  "History  of  Religious  Thought 
in  England  from  the  Reformation  to  the  End  of  the  last  Century;"  Burgess* 
"Reformed  Church  of  England;"  a  translation  of  some  of  Lacordaire's  Discourses 
or  'Conferences,"  delivered  at  Notre  Dame,  under  the  title,  "Jesus  Christ;" 
Vol.  n.  of  Inraan's  "Ancient  Faiths  embodied  in  Ancient  Names;"  and  VoL  IIL 
of  Bunsen's  "  God  in  History.'* 

Among  the  recent  contributions  to  ecclesiastical  literature  and  church  his- 
tory we  find  De  Pressense's  "Early  Years  of  Christianity;"  "Ecclesin,  or 
Church  Problems,"  considered  by  various  writers  (the  general  editor  being  Dr. 
Reynolds,  President  of  Cheshuuf  College) ;  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  of  Dr.  Sroughton's 
" Ecclesiastical  History  of  England;"  "The  English  Church  Canons  of  1604," 
with  historical  introduction,  eta,  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Davis ;  "  First  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  of  Edward  VL,  and  the  Ordinal  of  1549,  etc.,"  edited  by  Rev.  H.  B.  Wal- 
ton; "Review  of  Mariolatry,  Liturgical,  Devotional,  Doctrinal;"  and  Marriott's 
"Vestments  of  the  Church." 

Arnot's  "Life  of  Dr.  James  Hamilton  "  is  just  ready  for  publication ;  likewise 
Prof.  Maurice's  "Lectures  on  Morality;"  Vols.  VIL  and  VIIL  of  the  Sunday 
Library  are  Maclear's  "  Apostles  of  Mediaeval  Europe,"  and  T.  Hughes'  "  Alfred 
the  Great."  A  second  series  of  Dr.  Butler's  "  Harrow  School  Sermons  "  is  just 
published;  also  a  volume  entitled  "Foreign  Protestant  Pulpit,"  containing 
twenty-eight  sermons  from  the  most  distinguished  preachers  of  France,  Swit- 
zerland, Germany,  and  Holland. 

In  Bohn's  Classical  Library  a  new  edition  of  the  "  Thoughts  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius  Antoninus,"  in  Long's  translation,  is  one  of  the  latest  issues.  Mr.  Long 
notices  the  American  reprint  of  his  first  edition,  and  its  dedication  by  the  Ameri- 
can publisher  to  an  American,  and  says  that  he  has  never  dedicated  a  book  to 
any  man,  and  adds — "  I  would  dedicate  it  to  him  who  led  the  Confederate  armies 
against  the  powerful  invader,  and  retired  from  an  unequal  contest,  defeated  but 
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not  dishonored — to  the  noble  Yirglnian  soldier,  whose  talents  and  virtues  plaoe 
him  by  the  side  of  the  best  and  wisest  mau  that  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  the 
imperial  Casnars." 

]n  philosophy,  philology,  and  politics  wa  find  Sir  A.  J.  E.  Cockhum's  "Na-' 
tionalities ;^'  Burj^ss'  ''Relation  of  Lacgu.ige  to  Thought;"  Semple's  transla- 
tion of  KinVs  "  Metaphysics  of  Ethlca,"  with  a  preface  by  Prof  Calderwood,  of 
Edinburgh;  R.  Williams'  translation  of  *' Aristotle's  Nicomachean  Ethics;'* 
Reichel's  translation  of  Zeller*s  "Stoics,  Kpicureans,  and  Sceptics;"  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Shaftesbury's  "Characteristics;"  a  new  volume  by  P.  W.  Farrar.  entitled 
"Families  of  Speech;"  and  Vol.  1.  of  Ferrar's  "Comparative  G-rammar." 

In  iiistory  and  the  kindred  departments  wo  find  announced  a  new  edition  of 
Sir  John  Lubbock's  "  Prehistoric  Times ;"  Vol.  T.  of  the  translation  of  Lenor- 
mant's  admirable  "History  of  the  East"  (American  publishers,  J.  B.  Lippincott 
ft  Co);  Vol.  III.  of  Freeman's  "  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest;"  Vol.  VIIL  of 
Dean  Hook's  "Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury;"  Cobbe's  "  History  of 
the  Xorman  Kings  of  England;"  J.  R.  Andrews'  "Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell;" 
J.  K.  Nicholls'  "Life  of  Sebastian  Cabot;"  A.  J.  Patterson's  "Magyars,  tlieir 
Country  and  its  Institutions;"  Dickson's  "Japan;"  Petherick's  *' Travels  iu 
Central  Africi  ;*'  *'Life  of  the  Sculptor  Gibson ;"  "  Life  and  Letters  of  Faraday," 
by  Dr.  Bence  Jones;  Scott's  "Life  and  Works  of  Albert  Durer;"  "Life  and 
Remains  of  Dr.  Robert  Lee,  of  Edinburgh ;"  and  Krummacher's  "  Autobiography" 
(American  publishers,  R.  Carter  ft  Bros.) 

"The  Letters  of  Sir  George  Cornwall  Lewis;"  the  "Poems  and  Prose  Remains 
of  A.  H.  Clough;"  "Scotland,  Sosial  and  Domestic,"  by  Charles  Rogers;  F.  W. 
Newman's  "Miscellanies;"  and  three  new  versions  of  portions  of  Horace — the 
"  Odes  and  EpoJes,"  by  Lord  Lytton,  the  "First  Book  of  Satires"  by  Milling- 
ton,  and  the  "  Satires  and  Epistles,"  by  the  lamented  Prof.  Conlngton,  of  Oxford, 
must  close  our  present  summary. 
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A  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  HOLT  SCRIPTURES,   CRITICAL, 
DOCTRINAL,  AND  HOMILETICAL, 

IrJOHX  p.  LANGE,  D.D..  in  connection  with  a  number  of  eminent  Earopean  DiTines.  Translated  trom  tbe 
mu  ud  rditrd.  vitb  Additions,  origiual  and  aeiected,  by  Phiup  Schaxt,  D.D.,  in  connection  with  American 
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Price  per  Volume,  Cloth,  $0  00;   Sheep,  $0  50. 
tGHT     VOLUMES     ]SrO\V^     FTJ  BLI  SH  K  D  . 

^Uar  MEADT: 

HE  EPISTLE  OF  PAUL  TO  THE  ROMANS. 

I  f.  LV!iG^  D.D^  and  F.  B.  FAT.    Truulated  by  J.  F.  HUB8T.  D.D.,  with  additions  by  P.  SCHAFF,  D.D..  and 

Bey.  M.  B.  BIDLLB. 
» Vol.  8vo.,  - ---------      $5  OO 

THE  SEVEN  VOLUMES  OF  LANQE'S  COMMENTARY  PREVIOUSLY  PUBLISHED,  ARE: 


L-Traaslated  and  edited  bf  Tayler  Lewli^ 
UX,  ad  A  Qoaman,  D.D. 

II. 
THSW^TraoalaSed  and  Edited  by  Fhllip  Soha£^ 


III. 
I  Um  LUXB.-TransUted  and  Edited  by  Pro£ 
r.  CT.  SlMdd,  DJ)-  FhiUp  Scbafl;  D.D.,  and  Bst. 

rv. 
■Tknsbtsd  and  Edited  by  Oharlea  F.  Scfaaffer, 


OORimfHIANS.— Translated  and  Edited  by  Drs.  D. 
W.  Poor  and  Oonway  Wing. 

VI. 

TBESSALONIANS,  TIMOTHY,  TITUS,  PHI- 
LEMON, AND  HEBBEWS.— Translated  and 
Edited  by  Drs.  Harwood  and  Washbume,  Profes- 
sors Kendriok,  Hackett,  and  Day,  and  the  late  Dr. 
John  Lillie. 

VII. 

THE  EPISTLES  OENEBAL  OF  JAMES,  PETEB, 
JOHN,  AND  JUDE.— Translated  and  Edited  by 
J.  Isidor  Mombert. 

CmnoEKTAnT  Is  nnlTersally  regarded  as  the  greatest  biblical  work  of  the  age.  The  German  edition  em- 
te  icrahs  of  the  labors  of  the  most  earnest  and  profound  Christian  Scholars  of  the  Contineut ;  and  the 
aatnoriatlon,  which  is  in  progress,  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Philip  Schaff,  aidt>d  by  a  large  corps  of 
laoitemfaieitt  and  learned  dlTines,  is  enriched  by  numerous  and  important  additions  which  entitle  it  to  be 
end  t8  a  great  extent  as  an  original  and  independent  work.  That  the  undertaking  has  thus  fbr  been  prosecuted 
Ul  TfaJeb  eferatee  it  abore  all  sectarian  or  denominational  constderations,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact 
■Kg  the  continental  scholars,  more  than  twenty  of  whom  are  engaged  on  the  work,  under  Dr.  Lakoe's  direc- 
i«RpraHDtatiines  of  all  the  dilTerent  evangelical  denominations  of  Germany  and  Holland,  while  the  ecclesiiitfti- 
Me&sos  of  the  oonttibutors  to  the  American  edition  are  quite  as  diverse,  as  the  following  list  shows : 

General  MidUary  nr.  PIMIJLIP  SCHjMFJF,  Uef armed. 

OOI-TTRIBXJTOIia- 


r.ftT.SHEDD.D.D., 
^AWASHBUHNB,  D.D., 
•  aKBVDBICK,D.D., 
tCREEH, 
P.HD1ST.DJ>., 
in£H  LEWIS,  LL.D., 
•vCH.  r.  80HAFFER, 

0.SITCHOOOK,  D.D^ 

SAEWOOD,  D.D., 
-&  HACKETT,  D.D., 


Presbyterian. 

EpisoopaL 

Baptist 

Presbyterian. 

Methodist. 

Dutch  Befbrmed. 

Lutheran. 

Presbyterian. 

Episcopal. 

Baptist 


E.  D.  YEOMANS,  D.D.,  Presbyterian. 

Her.  O.  O.  8TABBT70K,  GongregationaL 

J.  ISIDOBMOMBEBT,  D.D.,  Episcopal. 


D.  W.  POOB,  D.D., 

O.  P.  WING,  D.D., 

QEOBGE  E.  DAY,  D.D., 

Ber.  P.  H.  STEENSTBA, 

A.  GOSMAN,  D.D., 

Ber.  OHABLES  A.  AIKEN, 

Ber.  M.  B.  BIDDLE, 


JOHN  LILLIE,  D.D.,  Presbyterian. 


Presbyterian. 

Presbyterian. 

GongregationaL 

Episcopal. 

Presbyterian, 

Presbyterian. 

Dntcsk  Beformed. 


k  looBbinatkm  of  fbcoe  as  this  has  not  been  engaged  upon  any  work,  having  for  its  aim  tbs  ^ucidation  of  ■ 
ayfciUmme.  sinee  the  completion  of  the  translation  of  King  James'  version  of  the  Bible.     IjAiiok'sCommen- 
^thorafore,  inalltts  departments— crftioal,  doctrinal,  and  homiletical— fiir  superior  toany  v^rk  of  the  kind 

L  tad  its  value  must  steadily  increase  ;  for  many  years  must  elapse  before  it  can  be  superseded. 
I EIQBT  TOLUMES  already  completed  make  in  themselves  a  LIBBABY  WHICH  MO  CLERGYMAN  CAN 
^OCT  if  be  alms  io  keep  abreast  of  the  times ;   while  they  are  indispensable  to  dUNDAT-SCHOOL 
V  and  aa  Invaloable  aid  to  LAYMEN  AND  ALL  BIBLICAL  STUDENTS,  without  regard  to  profession 

JUT  BMBBAMATIOK  t 

•Movtagvolmnea  of  LANOB*8  COMMENTABY  are  now  in  preparation  :  John  fl  voL),  Gftlatians,  Rphesianit, 
■■M^  rolnerisiii  (I  toL),  Bevelalions  (1  voL).  completing  the  New  Testament  Of  the  Old  lest  iroont  there  ais 
nttoQ  -  Prorerte,"  by  President  CHARLES  A  AIKEN,  of  Union  CoUege ;  ••  JUcclesiaxtef/'  by  TAXLEll 
I  U<>D^  sad  ••Solomon's  Songs  "  (1  voL),  by  Dr.  GUEEN,  of  Princeton. 

^Eicfa  volonM  of  LANGE'S  COMMENTARY  "  is  complete  in  itselt  and  can  be  purchaatd  te^entely.  S«i>4 
tt  to  aay  address  upon  receipt  of  the  price  ($5  per  volume)  by  the  publisher. 


OHAELES  SORIBNER  &  CO.,  654  Broad<raj,  N.I. 


J 


"Ir  MAY  BB  SAID  TO  TEACH  NATURAL  HISTORY  THROUGH   THE  BlBLE,  AND    TO    EXFIAIS  11 
BiBLB  THROUGH  NATURAL  HISTORY."— Z^»>^«  GateUe. 


Bible  Animals:    " 

Being  a  Description  of  every  Living  Creature  mentioned  k 
the  Scriptures,  from  the  Ape  to  the  Coral. 

By  the  Bev.  J.  0.  WOOD,  IKLA.,  F.L8.,  &c., 

Author  of  "Hombs  Without  Hakds,**  "Common  Objects  of  thb  Ssa-shorb  and  CooKTsr,"  &c 

With  100  new  designs  by  W.  F.  Keyl,  T.  W.  Wood,  and  E.  A.  Smith. 
Engraved  by  G.  Pearson. 

One  vol.  8vo.,  half  morocco,  $8.00  ;  full  morocco,  $12.00 ;  cloth,  $5^00. 

<® 

This  beautiful  volume  is  one  of  the  most  attra6live  aids  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  ever  puUisbel 
Its  author,  who  occupies  the  foremost  place  among  living  writers  upon  Natural  History,  has  takel 
up,  in  its  proper  succession,  every  creature  whose  name  is  given  in  the  Scripture:^,  and  supplies  d 
much  of  its  history  as  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  all  the  passages  in  which  it  is  mentioned^ 
A  general  account  of  each  animal  is  first  given,  embracing  its  habits,  peuliaritles,  mode  of  life,  as^' 
where  it  is  sought  as  game,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  caught ;  and  these  particulars  are  followed  \3f 
special  explanations  (whenever  required)  of  those  texts  in  which  pointed  reference  is  made  to  it,  btf' 
of  which  the  full  force  cannot  be  gathered  without  a  knowledge  of  Natural  History.  The  iUostiK 
tions,  which  are  numerous,  are  from  designs  by  the  best  English  artists,  and  are  executed  in  the  fiKtf^ 
style  of  wood  engraving.  They  are,  moreover,  all  taken  from  the  living  animals,  while  the  accesscsyi 
details  have  been  obtained  either  from  the  Egyptian  or  Assyrian  monuments,  from  aftual  8|)ecimeii^ 
or  from  the  photographs  and  drawings  of  the  latest  travellers.  They  have  also  been  sclc^ed  aad 
arranged  so  that  each  illustration  explains  one  or  more  passages  of  Scripture.  While  the  works' 
one  of  the  most  entertaining  and  profitable  that  can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  young,  it  cannot  M 
to  possess  the  greatest  interest  and  value  to  the  Natural  Historian,  and  to  the  Biblical  Studeot 
of  mature  years. 


NOTICES    OP    THE    ENGLISH    PRESS. 

"  No  writer  of  our  own  day— nor  of  any  previous  time,  so  far  as  our  recolle^ion  servej^—has  done 
so  much  to  popularize  Natural  History  as  the  author  of*  Homes  without  Hands.'  Mr.  WwkI  has  the 
happy  faculty  of  rendering  his  subjedt  so  attradtive  by  his  own  method  of  dealing  with  it,  and  also  faf 
the  aid  he  receives  from  the  pencils  of  competent  artists,  that  his  books  force  themselves  as  a  con«- 
quence  into  pdblic  notice,  not  alone  as  scientific  treatises,  but  also  as  entertaining  and  instrudire 
reading." — London  Art  Journal, 

"  He  gives  his  readers  the  latest  results  of  the  inquiries  of  travellers  as  well  as  of  naturalists  and 
linguists,  and  to  those  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  seek  the  guidance  of  such  an  inierpretcras 
Mr.  Wood,  it  will  be  wonderful  how  much  adilitional  interest  is  given  to  the  Scriptures  by  reading 
them  with  such  a  commentary." — En^ish  ImUpetuienU 

"  It  is  an  excellent  family  book,  and  will  be  in  constant  requisition  amongst  Bible  readers  of  all 
ages."— 7%^  London  Student 

This  work  may  be  procured  of  all  Booksellers^  or  will  be  seni^  post-paia^  upon  r< 
ceipt  of  the  price  by  the  publishers, 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER  &  CO., 

654  Broadway,  New  York. 


"A  Splendid  and  Magnificent  Work  of  Art."— Amedee  GuiLLEMlN. 

The  Universe; 

i,  the  Infinitely  Great  and  the  Infinitely  Little. 

By  R  A.  POUCHET,  M.D,     Translated  from  the  French, 

•atrfby  343  engravings  on  wood,  and  four  colored  plates,  from  drawings  by  A.  Faguet,  Mesnel, 
EuiL  Bayard,  and  J.  Stewart.    One  vol  large  8vo.,  rich  cloth,  gilt  top. 

Mcalf  citra,  I15.    Half  moriKco,  or  half  russia,  gilt  top,  |i6.    Turkey  morocco  extra, 
or  full  calf;  $xx    Cloth,  gilt  top,  |i2. 


Tle"UXTVERSE"is  one  of  the  most  profusely  and  superbly  illustrated  works  on  Natural 
fner  produced.  A  volume  of  about  eight  hundred  pages,  it  contains  nearly  350  engravings, 
proportion  (iill  page ;  those  which  represent  objects  in  nature  having  been  drawn  with  the 
omoentious  and  painstaking  accuracy,  while  those  which  are  based  upon  subjcfls  which  give 
HiT«  to  the  imagination,  display  that  fertility  of  invention  and  skill  which  seems  unattainable 
\  French  artists.  The  engravings  display  the  perfection  of  wood  engraving,  and  in  all  its  me- 
lideiails  the  volume  is  exceedingly  handsome.  The  letter-press,  which  has  been  translated 
KFrcQcfa  of  one  of  the  most  famous  of  living  scientists,  is  written  in  a  familiar  and  attradive 
The  work,  as  the  author  says,  **  is  not  a  Scientific  Treatise,  it  is  a  simple  Elementary  Study, 
■nh  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  reader  to  seek  *  in  other  works '  more  extended  and  thorough 
Beginning  with  the  Animal  Kingdom,  the  Invisible  World,  the  Ocean  Architects, 
^ Kird  Architefture,  &€.,  &c,  are  discussed;  and  under  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  very  many 
ficts  regarding  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Plants,  Seed  and  its  Germination,  &c,  are 
In  the  fourth  section,  which  treats  of  Geology,  a  familiar  account  of  the  Formation  of  the 
'b  given,  and  this  is  followed  by  brief  discussions  upon  Fossils,  Mountains,  Volcanoes  and 
and  other  natural  phenomena;  while  in  the  concluding  section  there  is  a  rapid  survey 
^tviy  Universe.  The  volume  is  at  once  comprehensive  in  the  range  of  the  subjedls  discussed, 
ily  accurate  in  the  treatment  of  them,  making  it,  in  connection  with  the  mechanical  per* 
«f  its  finish,  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  valuable  works  of  its  class  ^ver  published. 


NOTICES  OF  THE  FRENCH  PRESS. 

TtoUTivMSE  IS  an  excellent  work,  and  one  which  from  its  brilliant  execution  is  destined  long 
^  hand  to  hand,  to  live  in  the  esteem  of  the  studious  and  th«  learned,  and  to  be  cherishea 
anetime  by  tboee  who  do  not  Ijelung  to  the  ranks  of  science,  but  who  are  not  repelled  by  a 
Dti^eeabie,  if  somewhat  serious." — Comptes  Rendus  eU  V Exposition  UniverstUe^  1867. 

Kth  what  grace  and  tenderness  are  the  pages  written  in  which  M.  Pouchet  sets  before  us  the 
SBamern,  and  the  customs  of  birds  1  M.  Michelet*s  work  is  not  more  charming ;  and  fami- 
^Bfnt  singers  that  shelter  their  loves  in  nests  so  cunningly  and  elegantly  hidden  amid  leaves 

R».  have  once  more  awoke  an  inspiration,  grave  or  gay  a^  the  subject  demands." — M.  Octave 

» tke  Compies  Rendus  de  V Exposition  de  1 867. 

[pv^  the  pen  of  the  learned  naturalist,  science  is  stripped  of  its  dryness,  and  clothed  in  tl^e 
•f  pwtry." — ^Le  Bon,  in  Le  Courritr  National. 

It  reuis  like  a  romanoe  of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nigfits  of  nature."— Za  Presse  {Paris), 


^  u*ork  may  be  procured  of  all  booksellers^  or  it  will  be  sent^  post-paid^  upon 
^9f  the  price  by  the  publishers. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER  &  CO.,  .      , 

654  Broadway,  V^WWot\l. 
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Charles    Scribner    &    Company 

604   Broadway,    New  York. 
LIFE  OF  J.  ADDISON  ALEXANDER,   D.D< 

PROFESiOR  IN  THE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY  AT  PRINCETON,  N.  J. 

By  Bey.  H.  C.  ALEXAHDEB. 
Two  Vols.  Crown  8vo.,      -------------      SO.Oi 

CRITICAL  NOTICES, 

*'  One  of  the  most  fofirliMtiog  and  instmctive  Biographies  that  we  have  ever  read.*'— i\r.  T.  Obt^nvr. 

"  This  Biography  will  be  read  with  the  keenest  aridity.    It  is  admirably  written."— A*.  F.  Evan/ftist. 

"  Of  course,  these  volames  will  be  largely  read.    It  is  pleasant  to  add,  that  they  are  unusually  weU  indexed. 
FhUadelphia  Press. 

**  The  work  is  a  noble  tribute  to  the  personal  worth  and  useful  life  of  the  late  distinguished  Prnfemor  at  Prix 
Those  who  knew  hun  iutimately  will  acknowledge  the  accuracy  of  the  portraiture." — Christian  InteUigt^txr. 

"  To  read  such  voliimos  must  act  as  a  spur  to  every  mind  caijable  of  being  impressed  by  high  examples  ot 
tinn  charactt'r  and  lutellectual  worth." — I\>rtlan<rs  Zion's  Advocate. 

**  Indeed  we  have  not  recently  read  a  Memoir  which  h*  a  brought  us  into  contact  with  what  is  more  inter 
suggestive,  and  iuspiring;  or  which  we  can  more  heartily  commend  to  miuistera  and  iutt>lligent  ChriHilaQa,  with  t 
couvictiou  that  it  will  please  and  profit  them,  than  is  found  iu  the  present  volumes." — HaHfi>rd  Reiigutvs  lieraid. 

*'  It  will  prove  to  readera  in  general,  one  of  the  most  attractive  Biographies  appearing  for  a  long  time."—. 
Central  Baptist 

UNIFORM   WITH  THE  ABOVE: 
SERMONS  CF  J.  A.  ALEXANDER,  D.O.    Two  vol- 

umiH  ill  one,  crown  bvu.    Iteduced  in  price  from 

$4.<0  to $3  60 

FAMILIAR  LETTERS  OF  J.  W.  ALEXANDER,  D.O. 

Two  vots.  in  one,  cruwu  8vo.    Reduced  in  price 

from  $5.00  to 2  EC 


AliBO  JUST  BEADT— A  3irW  SUPPLY  OF 

THE  PROPHECIES  OF  ISAIAH.  Translated  and 
explained  by  Jobbph  Adduom  AlexakditIH.  I>D., 
PrufesNor  iu  the  Theological  Semiuary  at  Prince- 
ton. New  Jersey.  A  new  and  reviM^d  edition. 
Two  vols.  8vo.,  cloth $£ 


VOLUME  I.  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME, 

YwiU.  THX  Eablibrt  Time  to  the  Period  op  xtb  Decxjme. 
By  Dr.  THEODOB  M0MK8EH. 

Translated,  with  the  author's  sanction  and  additions,  by  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Dickson,  Begins  Pmfesmr  of  BIbl>r  ! 
Criticism  iu  the  University  of  (ilasgow,  late  Classical  Examiner  ia  the  University  of  8t  Andrews.  With  nn  Intnida  . 
tiou  by  Dr.  LsuMUAm)  Bcumitz.    Reprinted  from  the  Revised  London  Edition,  and  at  Lss  than  hali  th ;  iirior. 

Four  Volumes  crown  8vo.  Price  of  Volume  I.,  $2.5C. 

Volume  II.  will  be  published  in  January.     Price    -----      $2.50. 

CRITICAL  NOTICES. 
"  The  work  is  one  to  be  sought,  treasured,  and  studied."— /Vi»/(u/«/pAia  North  Amerieem. 

"  By  nil  competent  critics  it  is  recognized  as  without  a  rival  iu  its  especial  deputment  for  ftilneas  and  ucauwa.' 
— Citisen  and  Ruuml  TaOte. 


HISTORY  OF   THE  CEnTRCH  i 

In  tlM  Eighteentli  and  Nineteentli  CentnriM. 

By  K.  B.  HAOENBACH,  D.D., 

Professor  of  Theology  In  the  University  of  Basle.     Translated  trom  the  last  German  edition,  with  addiUons.  te 
toHN  F.  HUBST,  D.D. 

Two  Vols.  8vo.,    --------------__    fe.O0. 

CRITICAL  NOTICES. 
*'  As  an  authority  in  regard  to  the  relations  between  Romanism  and  Protestantism,  and  the  development  of  ab>  i 
normal  foiinhof  religious  thought  during  the  last  two  centuries,  we  believe  it  to  be  without  a  uvid."—/vac«:aaf* 
Churc/iman. 

"  We  commend  these  volumes  heartily."— /nckpenden/. 

••  The  author  has  treated  his  subject  with  a  master-hand.    The  work  will  be  found  an  indispensable  one  to  ©verr 
theological  library."- CW/c^«  Cuurant. 

ANCIENT   STATES   AND  EMPIRES; 

By  JOHH  LOAD,  LL.D. 

With  ICap.    Uniform  with  the  ••  Old  Roman  World." 

One  Vol.  Crown  8vo.y      ---_      ----..-_-._     $3.00. 

CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

*<The  style,  arrangement,  and  refleotions  of  Dr.  Lord's  volume  are  his  own,  and  oro  creditable  to  bis  taste  sad 
industry."— iV«io  York  Times, 

**  This  work  will  prove  cf  great  value  to  the  general  reader  and  mibo\a!C."—PhUndelphia  Daily  Agt. 
These  books  smt  to  any  address,  post-paid,  uprm  receipt  of  tke  price  by  the  publishers, 

CH ABLES  SORIBNER  &  00. ,  654  Broadway,  New  Yort 


STANDAED  WORKS  AT  POPULAR  PRICES, 

JTTflT   PtTBLISHKD   BT 

'HARLES   SCRIBNER    &    Co., 


664  Broadway,   New  York. 


TBB     POPVliA&     BDZTZOir 

FROUDE'S    HISTORY   OF  ENGLAND, 

FROM  THE  FALL  OF  WOLSET  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  ELIZABETH. 

Twelve  Vols.   l2mo.  $1.25  per  Volume. 

NOW  READY:    Volumes  Z,  IL,  ///,  and  IV. 
nam  Edition  of  FROUDE'S  HISTORY  will  be  completed  in  Twklyr  Volumes,  two  to  bo  iBsued  each  month. 
t  the  work  to  nniahed. 

DEAN    STANLEY'S   CHURCH    HISTORIES. 

CTUnKS    Olf   THE    HISTOBT   OF   TUB    JEWISH    CHURCH,       Part  L— ABRAHAM  TO 
'  KAXUEI^      By  Ajctbub  Pkmkhtn  Stakuey,  D.D.,  Deau  of  Westminster.      With  mapa  and  plana.     One  toL 
crown  8tol,  cloth. 

Reduced  In   price  from  $4.00  to  $2.50. 


CTUJiBS  OJV  THE  HI8TOET  OF  THE  JEWISH  CHVRCH.  Part  H.— FROM  SAMUEL 
TO  THE  CAPnvrry.  By  Abthur  Prkbiiym  bXAKU£Y.  D.D.,  Dean  of  Weatuiinater.  Publiahed  by  arrange- 
airat  with  the  author.     One  vol.  crown  8vo. 

Reduced  In   price  from  $5.00  to  $2.50. 

CTUMES  Olf  THE  HISTOBT  OF  THE  EASTERN  CHURCH,  With  an  Introduction  ob 
the  hcudy  of  £ccle«i«8tical  UiKtory.  By  Arthuii  Pkkuiitn  Stanuey,  D.D.,  Deau  of  Weatminater.  From  the 
w^ond  London  edition,  revised.     One  vol.  crown  8vo. 

Reduced   In   price  from  $4.00  to  $2.50. 

Archbishop  Trench's  Studies  in  the  Gospels. 

PIHE3  jy   THE   GOSPELS,     Bv  Richabd  Cwehkvtj.  Tbkvch,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.    Published  by 
I    MTBBgement  with  the  author.     One  vol.  large  12mo.,  cloth,  $2.60. 


ALSO,  JUST  PUBLISHED: 

THE  COMPLETE  AND  UNABRIDOED  EDITION  OF 

DNYBEARE  AND  HOWSON'S  LIFE  AND  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  PAUL. 

THE  TWO  TOLUMES  OF  THE  LONDON  EDITION  IN  ONE.  with  the  Text  and  Notes  euUre,  and  the  Maps 
nnatrafcioaaw     Reduced  in  price  from  $7.60   to   $3.00. 

THE  TWO-VOLUME  LIBRARY  EDITION.-REDUCTION  IN  PRICE. 

The  twtvvolnme  edition  of  CONTBEARE  &  HOWSON'S  LIFE  OF  ST.  PAUL,  printed  upon  heavy  white  paper, 
kjfodoeed  in  a  style  fitting  it  for  the  library,  is  now  published  at  the  following  prices  :— 

I  Morocco  extra,  $19.00  f   Half  calf  or  half  moroeeo,  $0.00  f   Cloth,  $5.00. 


DR.  SCHAFF'S  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.-Three  VOLUMES  IN  TWO. 

tmrORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH,    By  Phtup  Sohaff.  D.D.    VoL  L—FBOM  THE  BIRTH 
^OF  CHBIflT  TO  THE  REIQN  OF  CONSTAN'nNE,  A.  D.  1^11.      8vo.,  $3.60.      FROM  CON8TANTINE  THE 
GREAT  TO  OREOORT  THE  GREAT.  A.  D.  8I1-6C0.    Vols.  II.  and  HL  in  one,  8vo.,  cloth.    Price  $4.00. 

Reducing  the  eoet  of  the  two  volumee  fron%  $il»2S  to  $7. SO. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR: 

HISTORY  OF  THE  APOSTOLIC  CHURCH. 

fMTORT   OF   THE  AFOSTOLIC    CHURCH.     With  a  Generallntroduction  to  Church  History.     Bj 
PuiuF  Scsurr,  D.D.    Translated  by  Edwabd  D.  Yeomavs.    One  voliune  Svo.,  doth.    Price  $3.75. 

works  to  te  bad  of  all  booksellers,  or  sent,  post-paid,  upon  receipt  of  the  price  by  the  publishers. 

CHARLES  SORIBNER  &  CO., 

65  i  Broadwayf  New  Torf" 


HOURS  AT  HOME ; 

A  Popular  Monthly  of  Instruction  arid  Recreatioi 

The  Condncton  of  HOUBS  AT  HOME  oaU  atteDtkm  to  th*  thot  that  thej  e^^rtumum  th«  pablicatSon  in  this  caH 
of  a  story  ontitlod 

By  GBOBGIANA  IL  CRAIK,  author  of  ^'lUldradt"  "Lost  and  Won,"  *' Winifred^  Wooing**  kc^  ice 

"  HERO,"  wh  loh  in  one  of  the  most  brilliant,  tonchinf^,  and  intereiitlng  of  this  favorite  and  gifted  nnthm^ii  i«wti 
win  be  pulilirihed  exclooively  in  UOUBS  AT  HOME,  from  the  anthoi's  M&,  and  wiU  be  oontiniMsd  during  the 
part  of  the  yfar. 

In  the  Fcbniary  nnmber  will  be  given  the  first  of  two  papers  by  Rev.  GRO.  B.  Baoox,  rcvicwintr  the  *' Prose  LiM 
tnre^  of  our  Bundiiy  Schools,  and  other  favorite  writers,  pnfviously  aimouiiood,  will  oontribute  to  the  socccasive isi 
of  the  Uagazine. 

TERMS  OF  CLUBBING  WITH  THE   RELIGIOUS  WEEKLIES. 

N.B.— ThoKe  taking  advantage  of  these  redaood  rates  must  be  in  all  oases  NEW  Bubecribera,  buih  to  *^^I]0XTB8 
nOHE"  and  aUto  to  ihe  Paper  uUy  may  tofsA  to  tecure  wUA  it. 

Yearly  rote  for  n«io  m6scT*Aer«  %o  BOURS  AT  HOME  cmd  tke 


PROTESTANT  CIIURCmiAN,  Kew  rorft....$4< 

WATCHMAN  AND  llEKLECTOR,  BwduH 4i 

CONOUEOATIONALIST,  Boston 4t 

PUESD YTEUL AN,  rtiiUuMpMta, 4i 

AMERICAN  PUESBYTERIAN,  Phnndeiphia  ..  4< 
YOUNG  FOLKS'  NEWS,  PhUadelpUta 3  < 


OBSERVER,  Nefo  York $4  60 
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Abt.  I. — The  Element  of  Time  in  Interpreting  the  Ways  of 
Ood. — ^*'  One  day  is  wUh  the  Lord  as  a  thoitsand  years,  and 
a  thousand  years  as  one  day?^ 

Ths  flchemes  of  the  Diyine  Government  are  doubtless  all 
in  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  oad  must,  therefore, 
be  holy,  just,  and  good.     Bat,  why  should  crea- 
\  like  ns  expect  to  comprehend  them  so  perfectly  as,  in  all 
to  perceive  their  goodness  or  their  wisdom  }    They  con- 
fc  whole  universe.  They  reach  through  eternity.  To  beings 
Hmited  capacity  it  may  be  impossible  to  give  so  com- 
a  view  of  many  of  the  vast  designs  of  God,  that  no  dark- 
er doads  shall  surround  them.    Why  should  they  not 
prove  baffling  to  our  reason,  and  full  of  mystery  f    Be- 
this,  the  Lord  intends  to  exercise  and  prove  our  faith. 
What  ia  true  of  the  great  purposes  of  the  Divine  Govern- 
^  flihoiild  seem  to  be  also  necessarily  true  of  the  great  les- 
embraced  in  the  essential  doctrines  of  Bevelation.    The 
. ;  the  ruin  of  mankind  by  the  sin  of  their  first  parents ; 
\  union  of  the  two  natures — ^the  Gk>dhead  and  Manhood — 
one  person  of  Christ ;  the  satisfaction  of  Divine  Justice 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  instead  of  the  punishment  of  the 
TOEi.  TT,n. — ^HO.  n.  13 
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sinner: — doubtless  there  are  mysteries  in  these  which  man 
cannot  yet  fathom  ;  and  questions  may  be  asked  which  we  are, 
as  yet,  unable  to  answer.  The  counsels  of  the  Lord  are,  in 
many  cases,  too  deep  and  too  far  reaching  for  our  full  compre- 
hension. If  so,  it  is  at  least  idle  for  us  to  presume  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  them,  or  to  try  to  alter,  or  evade,  whatever  he 
reveals  concerning  tbem.  We  may  greatly  err  in  so  doing. 
We  may  do  immense  mischief  to  our  own  souls,  and  to  the 
souls  of  our  fellow-men.    We  may  greatly  dishonor  God. 

Probably,  also,  many  tilings  are  dark  to  us  at  present,  not 
because  of  our  want  of  intellectual  capacity,  but  because  of 
our  brief  experience.  Time  has  been  wanting  to  unfold  the 
scheme  sufficiently  to  our  comprehension.  Wait  till  the  day 
reveals  it ;  and,  if  it  be  best,  what  we  know  not  now  we  may 
know  hereafter ;  and  perhaps  what  is  now  dark  shall  then  dis- 
close brighter  glories  than  we  are  as  yet  able  to  imagine. 

The  Apostle  Peter  calls  us  to  the  consideration  of  this  value 
of  time,  in  forming  our  judgment  of  the  Divine  provi- 
dences. On  the  delay  of  threatened  judgments  there  come 
scoffers,  saying,  "  Where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming  ?  For, 
since  the  fathers  fell  asleep,  all  things  continue  as  tliey  were 
from  the  beginning  of  the  creation."  They  forget  how  the 
■old  world  perished  in  the  deluge.  They  do  not  believe  that 
the  same  heavens  and  the  earth  are  kept  in  store,  reserved  unto 
fire  against  the  day  of  judgment  and  perdition  of  ungodly 
men.  On  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  God,  looking  to  the 
completion  of  some  promised  scheme  of  glory  and  beneficence, 
and  seeing  the  wicked  long  triumphant,  and  the  righteous  sui- 
fering  long  affliction,  sometimes  give  way  to  impatience,  and 
cry,  "  How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long  ?"  But  the  delay,  either 
of  judgment  or  of  promised  blessings,  is  no  evidence  of  slack- 
ness on  the  part  of  God.  Often  he  delays  judgment  because 
he  is.  long-suffering,  not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but 
that  all  should  come  to  repentance.  If  judgment  had  always 
been  speedily  executed,  how  many  who  are  now  saved  would 
have  been  lost  2  Had  Saul  of  Tarsus  been  cut  down  while 
breathing  out  threatenings  and  slaughter  against  the  church, 
it  would  have  been  just :  but  what  a  revenue  of  praise  and 
glory  to  God, — what  songs  of  sanation  over  all  the  earth  and 
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in  beaven  wotdd  have  been  loBt  I  And,  as  to  tbe  delay  of 
promised  blessings,  the  harvest  comes  when  it  is  ripe.  In  tbe 
mean  time,  there  mnst  be  the  toils  of  the  hosbandman,  and 
days  of  sunshine  and  of  storm.  God  is  not  unfalthfnl.  He 
does  not  forget.  His  purpose  is  not  changed,  nor  defeated, 
nor  delayed.  ^^  The  vision  is  for  an  appointed  time :  but,  at 
tbe  end,  it  shall  speak  and  not  lie.  Though  it  tarry,  wait  for 
it ;  because  it  will  surely  come ;  it  will  not  tarry."  The  apos- 
tle, therefore,  calls  ns  to  the  consideration  of  this  element  of 
time,  in  forming  our  judgment  of  the  Divine  providences : 
^^  But,  beloved,  be  not  ignorant  of  this  one  thing,  that  one  day 
is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  yeara  as 
one  day." 

To  us,  time  is  a  matter  of  great  account.  Ten,  twenty  years, 
is  a  great  stage  in  the  career  of  human  life.  But  the  Lord,  in 
the  eternity  of  his  being,  and  the  immensity  of  his  plans,  counts 
not  time.  From  infinity  it  matters  not  whether  you  take 
away  ten,  or  ten  times  ten  thousand  millions.  A  drop  of 
water  may  bear  some  proportion  to  the  whole  ocean ;  a  grain 
of  sand  to  the  bulk,  not  only  of  our  earth,  but  to  the  aggre- 
gate bulk  of  all  worlds  and  suns  in  the  universa  But  millions 
of  ages  bear  no  proportion  to  eternity.  The  scheme  of  man's 
recovery  from  sin  has  already  advanced  six  thousand  years, 
daring  which  we  can  trace  one  purpose  of  Jehovah.  Prophecy 
nnfolds  long  ages  yet  to  come,  ages  of  blessedness  and  glory, 
— ^after  the  world^s  redemption,  before  that  part  of  the  scheme 
limited  by  time  shall  be  finished.  Then  the  world  shall  be 
consamed  and  vanish  away:  but  the  glories  of  redemption 
have  then  but  just  begim.  The  short-lived  actors  in  these 
transitory  scenes  are  to  outlive  this  earth  and  these  heavens. 
The  transitory  events  of  this  earth  are  to  exert  their  infiuence 
in  another  world,  ages  without  end.  ' 

All  these  vast  schemes  of  time  and  eternity  Gk>d  beholds  at 
once.  Amid  changes  which  to  man  appear  naught  but  confu- 
sion and  chaos,  the  Lord  sees  order  and  plan.  Man  faints  and 
IB  discouraged.  God  looks  on  unmoved,  beholding  in  every 
thing  parts  of  his  stupendous  and  perfect  scheme.  When  tUs 
shaU  be  completed  we  may  w<»der  and  adore.  Indeed,  to 
US,  these  schemes  majr  never  be  completed.    They  may  be^  dn 
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eternity,  only  unfolding  more  and  more  the  wo&dera  of  the 
infinite  Gk>d,  and  the  amazing  reach  of  his  eternal  parpose. 

Designs  which  lie  wholly  within  the  scope  of  ten,  twenty,  or 
fifty  years,  are  not  altogether  beyond  our  comprehension.  Yet 
these  are,  to  the  greater  purposes  of  God,  only  subordinate  and 
comparatively  insignificant :  for  when  they  seem  to  us  to  have 
spent  their  force  and  to  have  done  their  work,  a  hundred  or 
fire  hundred  years  after  they  are  seen  to  have  relations,  and 
to  bear  an  importance  and  significance  in  the  great  scheme, 
which  no  mortal  could  have  dreamed  possible  while  the  ev^its 
were  transpiring.  After-ages  discover  that  the  history  of  the 
world  turns  as  much  upon  unnoted  and  apparently  trifiing 
events,  as  upon  things  which  in  their  day  filled  the  hearts  of 
mankind  with  expectation  or  with  dread  for  the  destinies  of 
the  world ;  till  at  length  we  begin  to  doubt  which  shall  be  in 
the  end  most  pr^nant  with  mighty  results,  the  overturning  of 
an  empire  or  the  fall  of  a  sparrow.  As  we  trace  out  the 
works  of  God  our  vision  enlarges.  We  learn  to  connect 
apparently  isolated  events  with  great  schemes  extending  over 
thousands  of  years;  to  trust  God,  and  to  judge  nothing  before 
the  time.  Now  nothing  is  insignificant.  If  the  bow  is  drawn 
at  a  venture,  Jehovah  guides  the  arrow ;  and,  as  yet,  Jehovah 
alone  comprehends  the  design,  and  the  results  depending.  We 
begin  to  see  how  important  it  is  that  the  Lord  should  work  all 
things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will ;  that  not  a  mote  fioat- 
ing  in  the  sunbeam  should  stray  beyond  his  control ;  and  that 
the  very  hairs  of  our  head  should  all  be  numbered.  We  begin 
to  see  that  our  lives  are  too  short  to  judge  of  schemes  which 
show  their  significance  only  after  the  lapse  of  ages.  The 
period  will  arrive,  in  our  eternal  existence,  when  a  thousand 
years  will  be  to  us  what  one  day  is  now.  We  shall  look  back 
and  count  thousands,  myriads,  millions  of  ages;  and  the 
period  will  seem  short.  Doubtless  we  shall  then  be  able  to 
comprehend  many  of  the  Divine  providences  which  now,  to 
most  of  mankind,  seem  dark  or  painful :  and  they  may  appear 
clearly  to  be  wise  and  glorious/  beyond  what  man  has  as  yet 
been  able  to  conceive. 

Let  us  try  to  illustrate  these  things  more  clearly.  It  is  said 
that  some  insects  of  this  world  have  a  mere  ephemeral  exist- 
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enca  They  live  one  day,  and  expire.  Suppose  Boch  an  ex* 
istoDce  endowed  with  human  capacities ;  differing  from  man 
in  nothing  save  in  the  brevity  of  its  life.  How  impossible  it 
would  be  for  such  a  creature  to  comprehend  many  of  the  ar- 
rangements so  familiar  to  us :  e.g.  of  our  seasons.  One  lives 
his  day  in  the  spring :  the  earth  is  beautiful,  but  where  is 
its  food  for  man }  Another  passes  his  day  of  existence  iu 
Bommer :  how  poorly  does  he  judge  of  the  unripe  fruits  and 
grains!  Another  passes  his  day  in  autumn :  and  cannot  com- 
prehend why  mankind  are  laying  up  the  productions  of  the 
earth  in  store-houses.  Another  b'ves  his  day  in  the  winter : 
what  a  dismal  world  it  is  to  himt  Another  spends  his  day  in 
some  terrific  storm :  what  a  judgment  he  forms  of  the  cheer- 
lessness  and  chaos  that  reign  in  this  lower  world ! 

A  child,  among  us,  soon  learns,  that,  as  the  sun  goes  down, 
and  darkness  and  damp  mists  rest  upon  the  chilly  air,  the  sun 
IS  once  more  to  resume  his  circuit  in  the  heavens ;  and  that 
day  and  night  are  to  run  their  rounds  according  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  wise  and  beneficent  creator.  But  if  man  were, 
like  some  insects,  ephemeral,  these  things  he  could  not  know. 
Sunset  would  be  to  him  like  the  end  of  the  world.  Or  living 
only  in  the  night,  or  in  winter,  or  in  some  terrific  storm,  he 
could  not  understand  the  divine  order  and  harmony  of  these 
things.  He  would  be  unable  to  discern  the  glorious  and  be- 
neficent design,  by  which  the  Creator  makes  the  night,  the 
winter,  and  the  storm,  parts  of  his  overly  and  excellent  plan. 
What  is  the  world  to  such  a  being !  It  is  night  I  It  is  winter ! 
It  is  storm  I  He  sees  no  wisdom.  He  comprehends  no  good- 
ness. He  discerns  no  consistent  and  glorious  plan  in  the  crea- 
tion and  government  of  this  world.  Oive  to  such  ephemeral 
existence  all  the  intellectual  capacities  of  men ;  let  their  rea- 
soning powers  be  developed  to  the  full;  only  by  the  brief 
period  of  their  existence  shut  them  ont  from  nature's  book  of 
knowledge;  and  even  the  simple  and  beneficent  arrangements 
of  day  and  ni^t,  and  of  the  seasons,  would  be  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  comprehension. 

It  is  true,  that  if  you  give  them  letters,  some  philosophers 
may  begin  to  record  their  observations;  and  when  these 
records  shall  have  accumulated  for  as  many  centuries  as  have 
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passed  between  us  and  the  ancient  Chaldeans,  some  Copernicus, 
or  [Newton,  or  Kepler,  may  arise,  who,  after  long  and  painfal 
dednctions,  maj  unfold  the  law  of  the  vicissitudes  of  day  and 
night.  He  may  speculate,  that  perhaps  in  future  ages  the  pe- 
riod may  arrive  when  observations  and  science  shall  avail  to 
elucidate  the  laws  of  cold  and  heat  alternating  at  distant  pe- 
riods :  discover  an  arrangement  of  seasons,  and  tell,  like  bards 
of  old,  why  the  winter  suns  hasten  so  much  to  dip  themselves 
in  the  ocean.  To  such  beings,  literally  beings  of  a  day,  such 
discoveries  would  be  as  great  as  those  of  our  proudest  as- 
tronomers. 

Some  discoveries  of  modem  astronomy  seem  to  intimate 
that  our  conceptions  of  time  and  distance  have  hitherto  been 
but  the  conceptions  of  ephemerals,  in  comparison  with  the 
giiander  views  now  opening  upon  us.  During  the  thousands 
of  years  that  the  heavens  have  been  observed  by  men, 
the  stars,  excepting  a  few  wanderers,  have  been  regarded  as 
relatively  fixed.  With  some  slow  vibrations  of  the  entire 
heavenly  sphere,  recurring  after  vast  periods,  and— as  one  of 
our  own  astronomers  has  well  expressed  it, — '^  beating  the 
seconds  of  eternity,^' — ^the  same  heavens  look  down  upon  us, 
in  the  same  arrangements  in  which  they  looked  down  upon 
the  ancient  Chaldeans.  At  length  it  seems  to.be  determined 
that  our  system  of  suns  and  worlds  is  moving  with  immense 
rapidity,  in  an  orbit  which  will  require  millions  of  ages  to  com- 
plete the  circuit,  and  yet  with  an  apparent  motion  so  slow, 
that  centuries  are  required  to  make  the  change  perceptible. 
What  then  are  our  old  conceptions  of  distance  and  time  ? 

Now  suppose  creatures  who  live  through,  and  comprehend, 
the  great  years  of  the  entire  revolving  system  of  our  universe ; 
and  who  measure  their  lives  by  the  march  of  revolving  ages. 
They  may  comprehend  things  in  the  purposes  of  God,  in 
which  we  can,  as  yet,  trace  neither  wisdom  nor  plan«  Things 
which  are  most  painful  to  us  may  to  them  appear  most  glori- 
ous. Kor  is  it  unlawful  to  suppose  that  there  are  such  crea- 
tures ;  creatures  who  shouted  for  joy  when  these  worlds  were 
made,  and  who  count  it  but  yesterday  since  they  came  to  an- 
nounce the  glad  tidings  of  a  Saviour's  birth.  Indeed,  if  they 
have  never  sinned,  and  know  no  death,  what  matter  if  their 
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year  comprehendfl  bo  many  millions  of  ours }  And  if  they 
witnessed,  and  remember,  the  creation,  the  career,  and  the  final 
conflagration,  one  after  the  other,  of  many  sach  worlds  as  this ; 
snch  periods  will  be  familiar  to  ns  too,  if  we  ever  reach  the 
heavenly  inheritance^  Then  we  shall  understand  what  an 
apostle  meant,  when,  so  many  ages  before  the  end  of  the 
world,  he  said,  "  Brethren,  the  time  is  short  1"  Tea,  Tirrhe  is 
short ! 

Kow,  if  beings,  literally  beings  of  a  day,  would  be  so  lost 
and  confpunded  in  our  simple  change  of  seasons,  and  even  in 
our  vicissitudes  of  day  and  night; — if  we  in  our  turn  are  lost 
and  confounded  amid  the  vast  machinery  and  vast  revolutions 
of  the  ages  which  measure  the  years  of  sinless  beings, — ^how 
poorly  are  we  qualified  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  plans  and 
ordinances  of  the  most  high  God !  They  comprehend  immen- 
sity 1  They  embrace  eternity  1  The  insect  of  a  day  sees  a 
little,  and  fiailing  to  grasp  the  entire  plan,  which  would  fill 
him  with  wonder  and  adoration,  be  forms  his  judgment  from 
what  he  sees.  He  rashly  judges  his  Maker;  blames  the  con- 
stitution and  government  of  this  world,  fills  his  soul  with 
murmuring  and  discontent,  and  dies !  We  readily  see  his  mis- 
take. His  existence  is  too  brief  for  knowledge.  He  has  no 
faith  in  the  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness.  Are  we  in  no  dan- 
ger of  similar  mistakes  when  we  fancy  that  we  can  find  out  the 
Almighty  unto  perfection }  Can  we  venture  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  God  ;  and  that  too  from  what  we  see  in  our  brief  day  spent 
amid  winter  or  storm  ?  Suppose  we  do  see  difiiculties  in  the 
history  of  the  fall,  and  in  the  ruin  of  all  mankind  by  the  sin 
of  their  first  parent,  so  that  "  by  the  offence  of  one,  judg- 
ment comes  upon  all  men  to  condemnation  ;"  the  counterpart 
of  the  ^'justification  of  life"  which  comes  upon  aU  believers  in 
Christ?  The  difficulties  are  not  removed  by  rejecting  the 
account  given  in  the  Bible.  The  mournful  part  of  our  native 
depravity  and  ruin  belongs  not  to  any  one  scheme  of  Christi- 
anity alone,  but  to  Christianity  itself;  and  not  to  Christianity 
alone  but  to  every  possible  form  of  Theism,  Nor  do  we  re- 
move, or  evade,  the  difficulties  by  interpolating  into  the  scrip- 
tural account  any  explanations  or  provisoes  to  satisfy  our  rea- 
son in  our  present  state  of  knowledge.    On  the  contrary,  such 
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explanatioDB  and  provisoeB,  however  well  meant,  and  what- 
ever difficulties  they  have  seemed  for  the  moment  to  evade,  are 
soon  found  to  do  no  more  than  simply  to  introdaoe  some 
new,  and  still  more  baffling,  element  of  distm'bance.  Either 
they  necessitate  a  change  in  some  other  important  doctrine,  or 
in  some  way  they  break  the  harmony  and  integrity  of  the 
scheme  of  salvation  which  Ood  has  revealed,  and  whose  har- 
mony and  integrity  are  essential  to  the  greatest  power  of  Di- 
vine tmth  over  the  conscience  and  the  heart  of  man.  Is  it 
not  the  safest  and  most  reverent  course,  to  limit  ourselves  to  a 
fair  and  natural  interpretation  of  what  God  has  written, 
without  attempting  to  vindicate  the  Divine  justice  and  good- 
ness by  any  additions  or  explanations  of  our  own  ;  which  addi- 
tions or  explanations  may  in  the  end  prove  the  greatest  pos- 
sible obscuration  of  the  Divine  justice  and  goodness } 

A  profitable  lesson  may  be  learned  from  a  slight  survey  of 
the  many  attempted  explanations  of  the  existence  of  sin  and 
misery  under  the  government  of  One  who  is  Almighty,  and 
of  perfect  wisdom  and  goodness.  It  has  been  assumed  that 
men  are  competent  to  explain  why  Xlod  did  not  prevent  all 
sin.  Some  have  supposed  that  he  was  nnable  to  do  so  without 
departing  from  a  proper  moral  government.  Some  have  main- 
tained that  he  chooses  that  men  should  sin,  as  the  necessary 
means  of  the  greatest  good.  Most  of  the  attempted  solutions 
have  assumed  a  defect  either  in  the  Divine  power  or  in  the 
Divine  goodness. 

Epicurus  reasoned  thus :  "  God  either  wills  to  prevent  evil, 
and  cannot ;  or  he  can,  and  will  not ;  or  he  neither  can  nor 
will ;  or  he  both  can  and  will. 

^^  If  he  would,  but  cannot,  he  is  imbecile ;  which  is  no 
property  of  Deity.  If  he  can  and  will  not,  he  is  malevolent ; 
which  is  equally  abhorrent  to  Deity.  If  he  neither  can  nor 
will,  he  is  both  malevolent  and  imbecile ;  and,  therefore,  not 
God.  If  he  both  can  and  will,  then  whence  are  evils!  or  why 
does  he  not  take  them  away  ?"  Epicurus  concludes,  therefore, 
that  there  is  no  Gk>d. 

Leibnitz  supposed  that  the  world  would  have  been  less  per- 
fect, if  sin  were  wanting  in  it ;  and  that,  hence,  there  was  a 
"  necessity  of  God's  bringing  about  the  origin  of  sin.'* 
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Against  each  a  view  othera  supposed  the  problem  solved  by 
showing  that  sin  is  wholly  of  the  ereatnre,  and  no  part  of  the 
Divine  method  or  strategy.  Bnt  even  so,  does  it  solve  the 
problem!  may  it  not  be  ask^d,  further,  did  not  God  care  to 
prevent  it  ?  or  was  he  not  able  t 

Others  supposed  that  sin  is  necessarily  incidental  to  any — 
at  least  to  the  best — ^moral  system :  and  asked,  '^  Who  can 
prove  that  sin  will  not  be,  when  for  aught  that  appears,  it  may 
be?" 

This  did  not  affirm  directly  that  God  is  unable^  by  any 
proper  method,  to  prevent  sin  in  a  moral  system ;  though  it 
had  no  validity  as  an  argameut  save  on  the  assumption  of  such 
promises. 

This  necessary  contingency,  and  so  a  possibility  of  sin  be- 
yond the  power  of  Gt>d  to  prevent  it  in  a  moral  system,  has 
been  by  others  stiffened  out  into  an  absolute  certainty.  Thus 
{BibUoth/eca  Sacray  Jan.,  1856),  it  is  insisted  that  we  must 
solve  this  problem,  but  may  not  waive  the  solution  by  saying, 
''  Even  so,  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight,"  for  till 
the  problem  is  solved  we  cannot  know  that  we  have  a  Father 
in  heaven ;  nor  ^' that  what  seems  good  in  his  sight  is  at  all  wor- 
thy of  him,  or  kind  to  his  children  ;''  nor,  till  we  solve  this 
problem,  can  we  conclude  as  against  the  atheist,  "  that  com- 
ing light  will  vindicate  the  witness  of  sin  and  misery  against 
the  superstition  of  an  assumed  deity."  The  affirmation  is  then 
made  without  farther  reasons  than  as  a  matter  of  pure  rational 
insight,  that  there  will  be  sin  so  long  as  God  deals  with  his 
creatures  ^^  accordmg  to  whai  la  due  to  himself:  in  other  words, 
j[f  God  always  deals  with  jmite  spiritaj  according  to  theprin- 
ciplee  of  honor  and  rights  there  wiU  he  sin.^^  Bnt  how  can 
man  know  that,  in  all  possible  worlds,  and  among  all  possible 
creatures,  God  is  unable  to  prevent  sin  without  violating  the 
principles  of  honor  and  right  {  Or,  admitting  that  he  cannot 
(which  we  can  by  no  means  admit),  how  can  we  certainly  know 
that  among  all  finite  spirits  there  will  certainly  be  sin,  as  long 
as  God  deals  with  them  according  to  what  is  due  to  himself: 
or,  according  to  the  principles  of  honor  and  right  ?  There  is 
no  rational  insight  of  man  competent  to  see  this. 

Another  attempts  to  solve  the  problem,  both  for  m^i  and 
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angels,  by  aBsnming  that  God  sever  intended  or  deemed  it 
possible  that  his  commands  shonid  be  obeyed,  till  sin  and  con- 
sequent suffering  should  have  supplied  the  motiyes  indis- 
pensable to  obedience.  He  therefore  supposes  that  the  holy 
angels  are  such  as  have  sinned;  and  that  having  learned 
obedience  by  the  things  they  have  suffered,  they  have  been 
restored. 

What  is  punishment?  What  is  justice,  under  such  a 
scheme  ?  What  can  they  be  save  shifts  and  pretences,  ren- 
dered necessary  as  matters  of  policy,  through  some  defect 
n  the  original  constitution  of  man,  or  in  the  law  which  de- 
mands obedience  ?  The  scheme,  accordingly,  discards  every 
thing  like  punitive  justice,  making  sin  only  in  itself  a  law  of 
bad  causation,  demanding  no  further  penalty,  and  requiring 
for  the  sinner  no  propitiation  or  redemption ;  but  only  that 
he  be  influenced  to  repent,  and  to  restore  himself  to 
righteousness. 

All  these  theories,  from  the  Epicurean  downward,  seem  to 
be  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  existence  of  moral  evil 
admits  only  one  alternative,  viz.,  that  God  is  either  unable,  or 
else  unwilling  to  prevent  sin  in  a  moral  system. 

But  may  it  not  be  that  God  is  entirely  able  so  to  control  a 
moral  system  as  to  prevent  all  sin,  with  no  violation  of  the 
principles  of  honor  or  right,  and  with  no  infringement  upon  the 
freedom  ^r  responsibility  of  his  creatures,  whenever  he  shall 
see  it  best  to  do  so;  and  that  he  is  limited  by  no  want  of 
power  or  of  goodness,  but  only  by  the  holy  counsel  of  his  own 
righteous  will?  May  it  not  also  be,  either  irom  some  peculi- 
arity in  the  cases  themselves,  or  from  their  relation  to  the  uni- 
versal scheme  of  his  providence  in  all  worlds,  or  for  some  other 
reason,  that  he  may  see  it  best,  in  some  cases,  and  in  some 
worlds,  to  interfere ;  and  not  best  in  others  ?  May  it  not  be 
that  he  is  in  no  case  so  straitened  as  to  be  beholden  to  sin  as 
the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good ;  and  that  he  does 
not  choose  that  men  should  sin,  but  only  that  they  should  be 
left  to  their  freedom  and  responsibility  ?  May  it  not  be  also 
that  he  is  perfectly  sincere  in  forbidding,  lamenting,  and  pun- 
ishing all  transgressions  ?  Why  it  is  best  thus  to  permit  sin, 
i.  e.j  not  effectually  to  hinder  it,  we  may  not  understand.   We 
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do  Qot  solve  the  proUem.  Kor  do  we  see  any  necessity  of 
solving  it.  We  have  a  Father  in  heaven,  even  thoagh  there 
are  depths  of  Divine  wisdom  and  knowledge  which  we  are  as 
yet  unable  to  fathom. 

So  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ  cmcified,  as  a  ^^  propitiation 
through  faith  in  his  blood," — "  that  God  may  be  just,  and  the 
justifier  of  him  which  belie veth  in  Jesus ; "  there  are  many  still 
who  see  no  satisfaction  to  the  Divine  Justice  in  this,  but  an 
ntter  overthrow  and  abandonment  of  every  idea  of  righteous- 
ness and  goodness.  They  deny  the  propitiation  for  sin.  They 
deny  the  satisfaction  rendered  to  the  Divine  Justice.  Tliey 
deny  the  need  of  any  such  propitiation  or  satisfaction.  They 
make  Christ  a  mere  messenger  of  love  and  goodness ;  and  his 
death  the  mere  incident  of  such  an  errand ;  of  no  more  signifi- 
cance or  effect  than  as  it  moves  tlie  heart  of  man  to  tenderness 
and  repentance.  They  do  indeed  remove  '^  the  offence  of  the 
cross."  It  is  no  longer  odious  to  the  modem  rationalists,  oor 
would  it  have  been  of  old  a  stumbling-block  to  the  Jew,  or  fool- 
ishness to  the  Greek.  But  in  making  the  offence  of  the  cross 
to  cease,  they  have  taken  away  the  very  elements  of  its  power ; 
they  do  indeed  claim  that  they  exalt  its  power  over  the  human 
soul,  by  holding  up  pre-eminently  Christ's  tender  sympathy,  his 
holy  example,  and  his  bleeding  love.  But  neither  has  the 
common  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified  omitted  these ;  nor  ex- 
hibited them  with  less  tenderness,  nor  insisted  upon  them  as 
matters  of  less  moment. 

After  all,  there  is  no  love  exhibited  in  any  mere  sympathy 
and  faithfulness,  like  that  exhibited  in  Christ's  dying  to  redeem 
TLB  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us ;  and 
bearing  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree.  The  peculiar 
and  eflScient  power  of  the  Gospel  to  draw  men  to  the  Saviour, 
and  to  bring  them  to  repentance,  lies  not  alone  in  the  mere 
sympathy,  and  love,  and  suffering,  which  it  exhibits ;  but  most 
of  all,  in  the  reason  and  significance  of  that  death ;  as  it  de- 
clares God's  awinl  holiness  and  justice;  his  utter  condemna- 
tion of  all  sin ;  the  deadly  character  and  desert  of  sin ;  the 
utter  impossibility  that  God  should  indulge  his  love  and  save 
the  sinner  without  some  way  in  which  he  may  ^^  Be  just  ; " 
preserving  in  all  its  integrity  the  holiness,  the  sacredness,  the 
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vindicatory  power  and  authority  of  his  law.  It  is  this  that 
alarms  the  conscience.  It  is  this  that  crashes  down  the  soul 
nnder  a  sense  of  sin,  and  guilt,  and  ruin.  It  is  this  that  makes 
the  law  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  men  to  Christ  It  is  this  alone 
that  reveals  the  depths  of  the  Saviour's  sympathy  and  love. 
It  is  this  alone  that  gives  the  deepest  impression  of  the  nature 
and  need  of  holiness.  It  is  this  that  magnifies  the  love  of  Ood 
in  redemption,  and  that  shows  his  salvation  to  be  indeed  a 
great  salvation. 

The  other  scheme,  in  taking  away  the  offence  of  the  cross, 
takes  all  this  power  away.  It  relieves  the  soul  from  the 
most  painful  impressions  of  the  desert  and  punishment  of 
sin,  and  of  the  awful  and  inflexible  character  of  the  divine 
law.  It  gives  a  low  view  of  the  righteousness  which  the 
law  requires,  when  it  sets  the  sinner  to  trust  to  his  own 
attempts  to  raise  himself  to  a  personal  righteousness  which 
shall  constitute  his  justification  before  God. 

What  constitutes  the  offence  of  the  cross  to  some  is  proved 
by  experience  to  constitute  the  very  element  of  its  power. 
Kor  does  Paul  admit  that  they  are  the  truly  wise,  to  whom  it 
is  a  stumbling-block  or  foolishness.  It  is  so  indeed  to  some, 
but  only  to  **  them  that  perish ; "  while  to  "  them  that  are 
saved,  it  is  the  wisdom  of  God.'^  "  Howbeit,"  says  Paul, 
"  we  speak  wisdom  to  them  that  are  perfect  (ro<c  reXeiotq).^ 
To  men  of  adult  understanding  and  spiritual  comprehension, 
the  doctrine  is  not  foolishness  but  wisdom.  Oh,  how  full  of 
wisdom !  How  rich  in  its  revelation  of  the  eternal  harmony 
and  combined  glory  of  the  Divine  attributes  of  holiness,  jus- 
tice, mercy,  and  love !  And  has  not  the  Gospel  long  proved 
itself  in  these,  to  be  indeed  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation?  Is  there  then  any  ground  left,  ou 
which  the  rationalistic  objections  commonly  urged  against  the 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  may  fairly  be  considered  to  be  of 
any  moment? 

Does  any  one  suppose  that,  nevertheless,  such  difficulties 
ought  to  be  considered  and  removed  before  we  may  unwaver- 
ingly receive  the  doctrine  ?  Nay,  what  the  difficulties  are  is 
not  the  question,  but  whether  God  has,  on  a  fair  interpretation, 
unequivocally  revealed  it  ?    Can  finite  beings  ever  be  set  free 
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irom  mysteries  and  difficulties,  aniid  the  plans  and  government 
ofthe  Infinite  God? 

Suppose  we  see  clearly  whatever  lies  wholly  within  a  sphere 
of  one  mile  in  diameter ;  and  all  that  we  fully  comprehend  is 
wise  and  glorious.  But  there  are  things,  parts  of  which  are 
apparent  in  that  sphere,  while  the  other  parts  lie  mainly 
beyond  it.  ISiese  things,  partly  seen,  appear  dark  and 
forbidding.  We  cannot  reconcile  them  with  the  goodness  of 
God. 

Enlai^e  the  diameter  of  our  sphere  to  ten  miles :  the  things 
partly  seen  before  are  now  seen  completely.  The  darkness 
vanishes.  They  are  more  glorious  than  any  thing  we  had  be- 
fore conceived  of.  But  by  enlarging  our  sphere  we  have 
increased  our  difficulties.  For  now  there  are  a  hundred  times 
more  things  lying  partly  within  and  partly  without  our  sphere, 
and  these  more  dark  and  difficult  than  those  which  disturbed 
us  before ;  and,  unless  our  fiuth  keeps  pace  with  the  increase  of 
our  knowledge,  it  turns  out  true  that  ^'  He  that  increaseth 
knowledge,  increaseth  sorrow." 

Enlarge  our  sphere  to  a  diameter  often  thousand  miles;  or 
to  the  sphere  of  knowledge  open  to  an  archangel.  We  have 
increased  the  number  of  things  lying  partly  without  and  partly 
within  our  sphere,  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  increased 
diameter,  and  these  things  are  still  more  wonderful  and 
difficult. 

Where  shall  we  stop?  Where  shall  we  reach  the  point 
where  we  may  grasp  and  comprehend  all  the  plans  of  the  In- 
finite God  ?  Plainly,  there  can  never  be  a  point  where,  to 
creatures,  clouds  and  darkness  shall  not  be  round  about  the 
Throne  of  GFod.  Whatever  be  the  reach  of  our  knowledge, 
we  shall  still  be  obliged  to  i^ruet  God,  because  we  cannot  fully 
know.  What  necessity,  then,  for  solving  all  mysteries,  before 
we  can  know  that  we  have  a  Father  in  heaven  ?  Or  for  re- 
moving all  difficulties,  or  for  altering  the  fair  import  of  what 
our  Father  teaches,  before  we  can  receive  his  teachings  as  the 
truth  ?  These  difficulties  may  reveal  the  richest  glories,  when 
our  knowledge  shall  be  but  a  little  more  enlarged.  They  may 
be  difficulties  only  to  our  narrow  views,  our  ignorance,  our 
prejudice,— or  worse, — ^to  our  wickedness.    To  such  beings  as 
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we,  either  the  Divine  glories  must  be  limited  to  a  narrow 
compass,  or  they  must  extend  beyond  our  narrow  vision. 
Somewhere  we  must  have  faith.  Nay,  everywhere  we  must 
have  faith.  And  whatever  God  may  do,  or  whatever  he  may 
reveal,  there  is  ever  enough  known  to  him  to  warrant  the  most 
implicit  trust. 

Even  the  little  part  which  lies  wholly  within  the  history  of 
this  world  has,  to  us,  many  deep  mysteries.  Shut  out  fi^m  us 
the  light  of  prophecy;  let  us  read  the  Divine  purposes  only 
from  human  history ;  and  what  a  dismal  chaos  does  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  world,  in  many  parts  appear !  What  a  chaos 
it  must  appear  without  the  Bible !  What  can  we  judge  of 
wars,  of  changes,  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations,  of  the  wisdom 
or  order  of  these  things,  any  better  than  the  insect  of  a  day 
can  judge  of  the  winter  or  of  the  storm,  or  of  the  utility  of 
these  to  the  earth,  to  its  fruits,  or  to  the  salubrity  of  its  atmos- 
phere, or  to  the  well  being  of  the  people  who  inhabit  it! 
Close  the  volume  of  inspiration ;  let  no  voice  from  heaven 
reveal  the  connection  of  any  great  event  with  the  Divine  pur- 
pose, the  Divine  justice,  or  the  Divine  government ;  let  no  pro- 
phecy point  to  the  consummation  of  a  scheme  of  glory  and 
blessedness  in  the  ages  to  come ;  and  what  can  the  people  of 
any  age  know  of  the  meaning  and  utility  of  the  events  passing 
before  their  eyes?  Had  the  Israelites  in  their  bondage  in 
Egypt  known  of  no  promise  of  deliverance,  and  of  no  cove- 
nant with  their  fathers,  nor  of  any  divine  purpose  in  that 
sojourning  in  bondage;  what  judgment  could  they  have 
formed  of  its  significance  or  design  ?  So,  when  they  were 
passing  through  the  wilderness,  and  in  their  subsequent 
history  under  the  judges  and  kings,  the  eye  of  faith  alone, 
trusting  to  what  God  had  revealed,  could  see  any  order,  or 
justice,  or  government,  or  goodness  in  the  current  events  of 
their  history  while  these  events  were  transpiring.  Such  dark- 
ness rests  upon  our  minds  still,  with  regard  to  the  long  de- 
ferred destinies  of  India  and  China.  Such  darkness  rests  still 
on  the  government  of  a  just  and  holy  God  with  regard  to  be- 
nighted Africa,  Why  her  long-continued  blindness  and 
woes  ?  Why  have  wickedness  and  woe  reigned  so  long  in  this 
world  f    Who  could  see  any  end,  or  hope,  were  it  not  that 
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God  has  declared  that  the  earth  shall  be  fall  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea  f  Taught  by  revela- 
tion something  concerning  such  a  vast  and  beneficent  design 
on  the  part  of  Jehovah,  we  do  begin  at  length  to  see  light 
dawning  upon  the  otherwise^ dark  and  chaotic  history  of  this 
world.  Plans  reaching  from  generation  to  generation,  for 
thousands  of  years,  seem  to  be  verging  toward  their  comple- 
tion. Christ  is  manifestly  setting  up  his  kingdom.  "We  begin 
to  see  how  disastrous  events  had  their  part  in  preparing  the 
way,  or  in  hastening  on  the  work.  We  begin  to  see  that  there 
has  been  a  devising  mind  and  a  guiding  hand.  We  begin  to 
trace  out  the  connection  and  design  of  events,  which,  as  they 
were  passing,  seemed  without  order  or  law ;  as  though  man- 
kind had  been  left  the  sport  of  chance,  or  given  up,  without 
guidance  or  control,  to  their  blindness  and  wickedness.  Who, 
that  has  intelligently  read  Edwards'  "History  of  Eederap- 
tion,"  has  not  felt  his  soul  comforted  and  joyful  as  he  has  seen 
a  chain  of  the  Divine  purposes  running  through  the  earth's 
whole  history,  marking  Jehovah's  reign  and  Jehovah's  plan  in 
every  thing ;  and  discovering  in  all  things  an  ultimate  bearing 
upon  that  one  point — the  glory  of  God  in  the  redemption  of 
a  fallen  world  ?  Perhaps  the  time  will  come  when  the  book  of 
the  Divine  Providence  in  the  government  of  this  world  will, 
be  completed ;  and  what  we  have  hitherto  read,  even  in  Bible 
history,  shall  be  almost  lost  io  the  flood  of  light  that  shall  then 
burst  upon  the  vision  of  the  sons  of  God.  Nay,  when  this 
world's  history  is  complete,  then  the  Divine  providences  wiU 
hold  on  their  way  through  purposes  not  yet  imagined  by  mortal 
man,  unfolding  the  glories  of  the  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness 
more  and  more  for  ever  and  ever.  With  what  rapture,  as  the 
redeemed  behold  these  things,  will  they  shout,  "  Alleluia  I  for 
the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth  1" 

It  is  interesting  to  see  diat,  as  men  advance  to  a  wider  sur- 
vey of  the  physical  history  of  our  earth,  the  same  far-reaching 
purpose  of  God  i^  apparent  in  the  ages  before  man  was  made. 

In  this  respect  the  comprehensive  survey  of  Edwards,  in  his 
"  History  of  Kedemption,"  hus  its  counterpart  in  the  work  of 
Guyot,  ^'  The  Earth  and  Man.''  God  was  preparing  the  earth 
for  man  in  the  slow  ages  during  which,  in  obedience  to  his 
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word,  the  waters  were  gathering  themselves  together  in  one 
place,  and  the  dry  land  appeared.  Continents,  islands,  head- 
lands, all  conformed  themselves  to  the  great  design  for  man's 
development  and  trial ;  as  thodgh  in  God's  book  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  great  scheme  were  written  while  as  yet  there  was 
none  of  them.  Nor  is  there  any  end  of  wonders,  of  knowl- 
edge and  wisdom  open  to  the  discovery  of  man,  if  he  will  bat 
patiently  trace  the  great  design.  Daring  the  period  when  the 
earth  was  without  form  and  void,  and  darkness  was  npon  the 
face  of  the  deep, — ^long,  long  before  man  was  made, — could 
even  the  angels  tell  the  meaning  of  the  convulsions  and  throes 
with  which  the  earth  was  heaving  ?  In  the  hot,.damp  periods, 
while  the  beds  of  coal  were  forming,  who  could  have  told  in 
these  the  purposes  of  the  Creator  ?  The  metals  and  metallic 
oxides  injected  into  the  veins  of  the  rocks,  or  mingled  with 
earthy  substances — who  conld  have  seen  in  these  any  signifi- 
cance beyond  chance,  or  sport,  or  caprice  t  Yet  without  the 
waterfalls,  caused  by  the  upheavings  or  irregular  deposits 
of  earth ;  without  the  coal,  the  iron,  the  silver,  the  copper,  the 
gold,  where  would  have  been  the  arts,  the  commerce,  the  de- 
velopment, the  history  of  man !  Nothing  appears  to  have 
been  left  out  of  the  Lord's  plant  Nothing  undesigned  I 
Nothing  without  amazing  foresight,  and  amazing  reach  of 
wisdom  1  Yet  had  beings  like  us  stood  by  at  any  of  these 
periods,  what  could  they  have  comprehended  of  the  wonders 
of  Jehovah's  works  that  were  transpiring  beibre  their  eyes  ? 
Yery  likely  they  would  have  said  that  chance  or  chaos  reigns, 
and  that  such  works  are  altogether  incompatible  with  the 
wisdom  and  dignity  of  any  Being  whom  they  could  acknowl- 
edge as  God.  Is  it  impossible  that  even  the  witnessing  angels 
had  such  a  trial  of  their  faith  ?  And  then  the  slow  process  I 
and  the  delay  even  after  the  design  begins  to  be  manifest  I 
There  is  doubtless  wisdom  in  these  slow  processes ;  and  yet 
wisdom  that  is  not,  to  finite  minds,  immediately  apparent. 
But  beings  like  us  must  consider,  that  with  the  Lord  there  is 
no  proper  delay,  but  that  with  him  one  day  is  as  a  thousand 
years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day. 

In  mercy  to  us,  and  probably  to  strengthen  our  faith,  the 
Lord,  in  some  subordinate  purposes,  permits  us  to  see  the  be- 
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ginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  the  plan.  At  the  end  we 
see  tlie  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  design  ;  while  at  the 
beginning,  or  at  the  middle,  we  see  nothing  but  darkness. 
Thos  it  was  dark  when  Joseph  was  thrown  into  the  pit ;  when 
he  was  sold  into  Egypt ;  when  bj  a  false  accusation  he  was 
cast  into  prison.  The  lingering  days  of  that  imprisonment 
were  dark ;  but  they  lasted  not  one  moment  too  long.  Had 
one  of  the  links  in  the  chain  of  Providence  been  omitted, 
Joseph  might  never  havd  been  ruler  in  Egypt,  nor  his  father 
and  his  father's  house  been  kept  alive  from  famine.  Joseph's 
faith  must  have  been  sorely  tried,  as  he  could  not  foresee  the 
end  of  the  Lord,  nor  the  reason  of  these  dealings.  Yet  that 
trial  and  chastening  might  have  been  necessary  to  fit  him  for 
bis  subsequent  advancement  to  power;  and  without  them  his 
exaltation  might  have  been  his  ruin  for  time  and  eternity. 
God  meant  it  all  for  good.  And  see  how  the  subordinate 
purposes  of  God  entwine  together,  and  interweave  themselves 
with  the  great  purpose  of  the  main  scheme.  Joseph  was 
blessed,  his  father's  house  was  saved ;  but  God  was  also  pre- 
paring a  history  by  which  men  may  believe  his  goodness 
while  as  yet  they  are  unable  to  perceive  it.  The  benefits 
conferred  upon  Joseph  and  his  family  were,  perhaps,  as  noth- 
ing, compared  with  the  greater  and  more  enduring  benefits  to 
them  who  read  his  history.  Perhaps,  even  now,  his  heart  re- 
joices and  is  glad ;  perhaps  he  thanks  God,  and  will  be  forever 
grateful  for  those  providences  which  at  the  time  were  so  dis- 
tressing, but  which  have  been  for  ages  bringing  such  a 
revenue  of  glory  to  God.  They  may  be  a  blessing  to  man- 
kind forever. 

We  must  work  while  the  day  lasts.  The  night  cometh 
when  no  man  can  work.  To  our  purposes  delay  is  often  de- 
feat or  ruin.  It  is  not  so  with  Jehovah.  A  day,  a  thousand 
years  is  with  him  all  the  same.  Thus,  the  Messiah  is  promised : 
he  comes  not  till  nations  have  risen  and  fallen,  and  a  hundred 
generations  are  in  their  graves.  Not  that  the  Lord  is  slack  or 
hindered,  but  that  his  plans  required  four  thousand  years. 
And  when  the  Messiah  comes,  the  world  is  not  at  once  wholly 
redeemed.  There  is  a  part  for  Antichrist  to  act,  and  a  part 
for  false  teachers  and  false  prophets ;  the  blood  of  martyrs 
VOL.  xLn. — ^No,  n.  14 
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must  be  shed,  their  souls  under  the  altar  must  cry,  "  How 
long  I  O  Lord,  how  long  I"  The  Lord  has  his  reasons.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  we  should  he  able  to  comprehend  them  all. 
Perhaps  it  was  fit,  since  men  have  transgressed,  that  sin  should 
be  allowed  to  show  somewhat  of  its  fruits.  Perhaps  it  was 
best  that  men  should  behold  not  only  the  goodness  but  the 
severity  of  the  Lord.  Perhaps  it  was  well  to  let  the  world 
see  what  meaning  there  is  in  the  curse  pronounced  in  conse- 
quence of  transgression.  There  fliay  be  otiier,  wiser,  and 
deeper  reasons,  which  we  are  not  yet  able  to  fathom^  or  even 
to  conceive.  But  of  these  we  may  be  sure,  that  the  Lord  is 
not  slack  as  men  count  slackness,  but  that  in  his  vast  and 
perfect  purposes  one  day  is  with  him  as  a  thousand  years,  and 
a  thousand  years  as  one  day. 

To  us  the  Gospel  seems  to  have  made  slow  progress  since 
the  Saviour  left  the  earth.    But  few  of  the  nations  are  as  yet 
even  nominally  Christian.     Of  these,  a  large  part  is  under  the 
power  of  a  corrupt  Christianity,  which  seems  as  serious  an 
obstacle  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ  as  paganism  itselfl    Many 
people  in  lands  called  Christian,  are  utterly  disobedient  to  the 
truth ;  or  they  give  heed  to  schemes  of  faith  which  are  any 
thing  rather  than  the  gospel  of  Christ    Of  the  remainder, 
who  hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words,  and  profession  of  god- 
liness, how  few  are  in  all  respects  worthy  examples  of  a  pure 
and  living  Christianity  ?    Need  we  therefore  be  discouraged  I 
We  may  indeed  find  arguments  enough  in  these  to  evince  the 
exceeding  sinfulness  of  man.     The  unfaithfulness  and  wicked- 
ness of  Christ's  people  may  be  suflScient  to  account  for  this 
slow  progress  of  the  cause  of  salvation.    It  may  not  appear 
best  to  the  Lord  to  work  the  mightiest  triumphs  of  his  cause  by 
people  whose  hands  are  so  unholy,  and  whose  faith  and  zeal 
are  so  low.    It  may  be  better  to  suflTer  grievous  errors  to  pre- 
vail, ai^d  fierce  conflicts  and  terrible  disasters  or  persecutions 
to  take  place,  such  as  are  to  be  precursors  of  the  battle  of  the 
last  day.    Perhaps  God's  people  must  be  so  sifted,  chastened, 
and  purified.   Then,  at  last,  Zion  may  arise  and  shine, her  light 
being  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  being  risen  upon  her. 
Therefore,  will  not  we  fear,  though  the  earth  be  removed,  and 
thoqgh  the  mountains  be  carried  into  the  midst  of  the  sea.    It 
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maybe  best  that  these  corruptions  and  conflicts  should  be  suf- 
fered for  a  time  among  God's  people,  that  they,  and  all  men, 
may  imderstand  by  these  the  desperate  wickedness  of  the 
hnman  heart ;  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin ;  and  the  just 
necessity  for  its  severe  condemnation  on  the  part  of  a 
righteous  and  holy  God.  Certainly  it  will  at  length  be 
gathered  from  these,  that  the  reformation  of  a  lost  world  is 
to  be  not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord.  In  some  manner  there  will  be  made  to  appear  the  best 
reasons  for  this  seeming  delay.  We  have  seen  the  slow  prep- 
aration, when  what  we  would  have  had  done  at  once  required 
a  thousand  years.  Perhaps,  when  all  things  are  ready,  and  the 
people  of  God  duly  prepared,  the  Lord  will  amaze  us  still  more 
by  the  counterpart ;  and  one  day  shall  accomplish  the  work 
of  a  thousand  years.  Observe  the  Lord's  husbandry :  ^'  There 
shall  be  a  handful  of  corn  in  the  earth  upon  the  top  of  the 
mountains;  the  fruit  thereof  shall  shake  like  Lebanon."  Kor 
18  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Lord's  sovereignty  is 
so  dissevered  from  the  responsibility  of  his  people,  that  their 
unfaithfulness  is  no  hinderance,  or  that  their  zeal  and  labor 
have  not  the  most  assured  encouragement.  We  are  not  called 
to  pray  without  faith,  nor  to  labor  without  hope.  There  is  no 
need  of  being  disheartened  by  seeming  adverse  occurrences,  or 
by  seeming  delays.  Christ's  kingdom  is  sure  to  prevail.  The 
decree  is  declared.  It  is  established  by  covenant,  and  by  oath. 
Only  let  us  be  careful  that  none  of  the  hinderances  be  found 
in  us,  and  that  our  love  and  zeal  may  be  approved ;  and  then 
we  may  "Best  in  the  Lord,  and  wait  patiently  for  him." 
Amid  the  darkness  that  veils  his  designs,  we  shall  ever  find 
enough  to  try  our  faith ;  so  amid  the  brightest  glories  of  his 
redempticm  we  shall  find  mysteries  still.  But  they  are  mys- 
teries which,  to  the  true  child  of  God,  need  cause  neither  perr 
jdtexity  nor  fear ;  but  as  his  spiritual  perception  is  enlarged, 
and  new  glories  burst  forth  from  these  clouds  of  mystery,  he 
may  ciy  out  with  Paul :  '^  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both 
of  the  wisdom  and  the  knowledge  of  God  I  How  unsearch- 
able are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out !  For 
who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord }  Or  who  hath  been 
his  counsellor  t    Or  who  hath  first  given  to  him,  and  it  shall 
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be  recompenged  to  him  again!  For  of  him,  and  through 
him,  and  to  him,  are  all  things :  to  whom  be  glory  forever. 
Amen." 


Abt.  n. — Pantheism  as  a  Phase  in  Philosophy  and  Theory 

of  History. 

As  Providence  maintains  a  positive  theism  in  history,  and  a 
course  of  orderly  events  against  all  atheistic  and  naturalistic 
speculations,  so  against  Pantheism  and  Polytheism  it  asserts 
with  equal  distinctness  the  infinite  personality  of  the  one  true 
^God.  As  a  philosophy.  Pantheism  is  more  life-like  and  attrac- 
tive to  the  cultivated,  and  has  always  been  far  more  prevalent 
^than  Atheism. 

The  one  finds  no  proof  in  nature  or  history  of  a  Creator  and 
Euler  of  the  universe.  This  blindness  is  so  repugnant  to  the 
common  sense  of  men,  that  few,  even  in  speculation,  yenture 
upon  it.  The  other,  finding  the  evidence  so  abundant,  wildly 
rushes  into  an  extravagance  of  theism,  and  infers  that  eveiy 
thing  is  God. 

Pantheism  is  thus  a  profound  theism  against  atheism; 
a  broad  positive  against  a  narrow  negative.  It  is,  also, 
monotheistic  against  all  the  forms  of  polytheism.  It  in- 
cludes, in  a  sense,  those  other  doctrines  of  a  natural  theology 
— omnipotence,  omnipresence,  and  a  will-less  divine  sever* 
eignty.  The  atheist  is  often  a  mocker  and  a  blasphemer. 
The  pantheist  is  neither ;  but  meditative  and  reverent  The 
former  is  generally  gross  and  sacrilegious ;  the  latter,  in  these 
days  of  intelligence,  is  refined  and  philosophic.  He  lives  in  a 
state  of  dreamy,  blissful  nebulosity  ;  of  imperturbable  placid- 
ity and  contentment ;  in  a  gratulatory  admiration  of  himself 
and  of  every  thing  else  as  divine.  "  Whosoever  sees  me,"  he 
says,  "  sees  the  divine,  and  whatever  I  see  is  divine." 

The  idea  of  oS  as  God  sprang  originally  from  the  notion  oi 
many  gods.  Multiplicity  of  divine  beings  in  nature,  by  a 
natural  transition,  ran  into  the  all-comprehending  unity  as  the 
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wie  and  the  all  of  nature.  Bat,  in  this  passage  from  the  con- 
crete to  the  abstract,  the  cardinal  idea  of  personality  was  lost 
on  the  way ;  so  that  while  polytheism  stands  with  monotheism 
on  the  qnestion  of  personality,  pantheism,  in  its  denial  of  a 
personal  infinite  being,  goes  over  from  both  these  to  atheism. 

The  four  fundamental  principles  of  pantheism,  as  a  phase  in 
philosophy  and  theory  of  history,  are  the  following : — 

1st.  Ood  is  an  infinite  and  impersonal  substance. 

Sd.  God  and  the  universe  are  one  and  the  only  substance, 
eeaence,  or  being. 

3d.  The  universe,  material  and  intellectual,  is  an  expansion, 
emanation,  or  series  of  individuations  of  the  one  Infinite  into 
the  many  finites. 

4th.  The  tendency  of  all  individuations  of  the  primal  unity 
is  first,  to  consciousness  and  freedom  in  man,  and  then  back 
to  absorption  in  the  impersonal  One  and  All.  The  character- 
istic averment  of  the  pantheistic  scheme  is,  and  has  been  in  all 
ages,  what  is  called  the  one-substance  doctrine.  This  is  its 
key-note,  its  comer-ston& 

Here  are  the  rudiments  of  a  philosophy  of  the  universe, 
physical,  psychological,  and  ethical,  which  it  is  claimed  solves 
all  the  problems  of  the  finite  and  the  infinite.  It  contains  the 
seeds  of  a  comprehensive  realism,  or  of  a  fascinating  idealism ; 
of  an  absolnte  mathematical  unity,  or  a  mere  metaphysical 
identity ;  according  as  its  advocate  is  materialistic  or  spiritu- 
alistic. On  the  idealistic  side,  history  is  only  a  series  of  ever- 
advancing  and  receding  shadows.  On  the  realistic,  it  is  an 
endless  process  of  expansion  and  contraction — ^the  individua- 
tion and  reintegration  of  the  One  and  All. 

Since  Providence,  in  its  claim  to  a  satisfactory  rendering  of 
the  course  of  the  world  has  this  phase  of  philosophy  to  meet 
and  dispose  of,  and  as  no  system  has  had  expended  upon  it  more 
constructive  skill,  or  contains  such  a  combination  of  attractive 
and  obstructive  elements,  a  glance  at  its  history  is  indispensable 
to  a  clear  view  of  its  true  place  and  uses  in  the  providential 
plan. 

It  fiiBt  appeared  as  Brahminism — ^a  philosophic  system 
which  has  held  in  its  strong  grasp,  for  three  thousand  years, 
the  teeming  millions  of  India.    Brahm  is  the  central,  imper- 
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Bonal,  nnconscions  snbBtance  and  unity.  According  to  the 
y^das,  Brahm  is  Ood,  and  God  is  one.  ^'  His  oneness  is  so 
absolute,  that  it  not  only  excludes  the  possibility  of  any  other 
God,  but  likewise  the  possibility  of  aught  else,  either  human 
or  angelic,  material  or  immaterial.''  It  is  not  an  object  of 
worship  or  scarcely  of  thought — a  something  which  makes  the 
nearest  possible  approach  to  nothing,  so  near  that  modem 
refinements  hold  them  as  identical.  Yet  all  things,  sun,  stars, 
eaVths,  animals,  and  the  souls  of  men,  are  individuated  parts  of 
this  one,  and  alike  infinite  and  eternal.  The  chief  emanations 
into  personal  consciousness  are  Brahma  the  Creator,  Yishna 
the  Preserver,  and  Siva  the  Destroyer.  These  are  the  main 
forces  of  history. 

The  soul,  in  its  circumlocution  from  the  emanating  point, 
passes  down  into  the  form  of  beasts,  birds,  and  sometimes  even 
vegetable  sand  minerals,  and  back  again  after  almost  inter* 
minable  transmigrations,  to  be  merged  and  lost  in  the  infinite 
abstraction.  This  return  process  is  a  kind  of  regeneration,  or 
a  second  birth,  of  which  the  emanation  was  the  first, — ^the 
whole  cycle  constituting  the  souPs  history. 

"  The  Indian  view  of  things,"  says  Hegel,  "  is  a  universal 
pantheism — a  pantheism,  however,  of  the  imagination  and  not 
of  thought."  The  central  and  all-comprehending  abstraction 
he  defines  as,  ^^  the  nothingness  of  being."  From  this  nothing- 
ness every  thing  goes  out  blindly,  and  blindly  returns.  This 
process  is  universal  history, — ^nothing  at  the  beginning,  noth- 
ing at  the  end,  and,  by  a  logical  necessity  nothing  in  the  mid- 
dle. This  central  infinite  passivity  or  abstraction,  is  the  acme 
of  blessedness ;  and  to  obtain  it  by  stagnating  thought,  the 
repression  of  every  thing  human  was  the  ruling  idea  with  that 
tropical  lethargic  mass. 

Among  the  Greeks,  this  pantheistic  philosophy  hardly  ex- 
isted as  a  self-consistent  form  of  thought.  The  Eleatics  pitted 
some  phases  of  it  against  the  prevalent  polytheism.  Zenoph- 
anes  affirmed  God  to  be  one,  and  that  one  the  round  world. 
Hence  his  dogma,  "  God  is  a  sphere."  It  is  ever  unmoved 
and  immovable,  for  there  is  nothing  to  move  it ;  and  never 
self-moved,  for  that  would  require  it  to  become  external  to 
itself.    It  is  not  infinite,  since  that  only  is  infinite  which  has 
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neither  beginning,  middle,  nor  end.    STor  is  it  finite,  for  the 
finite  is  something  limited  bj  something  else. 

It  is  Dot  strange  that  Aristotle  called  Zenophanes,  '^  clown- 
ish." 

Parmenides  taught  that  the  all  is  one ;  that  the  one  is  finite 
and  real, and  the  many,  only  in  appearance.  ^^  All  isy^  says 
Heraclitus,  ^^  and  all  is  not;  for,  though  it  comes  into  being, 
it  forthwith  ceases  to  be."  Such  meagre  fragments  of  thought, 
though  glittering  in  the  firmament  of  knowledge,  scarcely 
obtained  the  consistency  of  theory  in  ethics  or  history. 

The  next  form  in  which  pantheism  appears  as  a  moral  force 
in  history,  is  the  Keo-Platonism  of  the  Alexandrine  School, 
which  took  its  rise  near  the  close  of  the  second  century.  Its 
chief  phase  as  a  theory  of  history  was  its  antagonism  to  Chris- 
tianity. It  combined  against  that  all  the  elements  of  Indian 
and  Grecian  philosophies,  all  the  dialectic  subtleties  and  mys- 
ticism of  Aristotle  and  of  Plato,  with  so  much  of  the  Christian 
goise  as  would  render  it  attractive  to  those  on  the  verge  of 
the  Christian  faith.  Ammonius  Saccus  was  its  distinguished 
founder ;  but  it  included  some  of  the  most  brilliant  minds  of 
the  age, — ^minds  that  made  the  age  brilliant, — Plotinus, 
Proclus,  and  Jamblicus. 

As  in  the  Hindoo  pantheism,  so  here  the  identity  of  God 
and  the  universe  underlies  this  more  poetic  and  attractive 
Bcheme.  ^'  God  is  all  things,"  says  one  of  these  writers ;  ^^  he 
ifl  both  the  things  that  are,  and  the  things  that  are  not :  for 
the  things  that  are  he  hath  manifested,  and  the  things  that  are 
not  he  contains  within  himself." 

The  Neo-Platonic  school  started  with  unity  as  the  last 
analysiB  of  deity, — an  absolute  universal  one,  neither  personal, 
intelligent,  nor  existent.  ^^  The  God  that  does  not  think,"  says 
Aristotle,  ^^is  not  worthy  to  be  respected."  And  yet  this 
abstract  unity  was  their  ideal  of  the  beautiful  and  the  good. 
This  non-existent  Esse,  by  emanation,  becomes  first  concrete 
in  intelligence,  the  voDc  or  a  spiritual  world.  Then  by  a 
further  movement  it  passes  into  soul,  or  tpox^  which  consti- 
tutes the  psychical  or  outer  world  ot  life,  and  ultimates  in 
matter  as  the  gross  or  dregs  of  the  Divine.  And  this  tidal 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  one  substance  is  not  a  matter  of  thought 
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and  will,  for  there  is  nothing  of  intelligence  at  the  starting 
point. 

History  is  the  flux  and  reflnx  of  this  infinite  ocean  of  sab- 
stance,  through  the  ideal  straits  and  channels  of  bonndleas 
space — this  one  and  all,  passing  through  the  tenses  and  eterni- 
ties, in  its  transitions  from  unity  to  multiplicity,  and  back 
again — ''the  restless  manifestation,"  says  one,  ^'of  an  eternal 
and  ever  restless  force." 

''But  these  manifestations,"  writes  an  acute  and  candid 
critic,  "  have  no  absolute  truth  or  duration.  History  is  then 
only  a  phantom.  The  individual  perishes  and  passes  into  the 
universal,  because  individual.  It  is  only  the  universal  that 
endures.  The  individual  is  the  finite,  the  perishable.  The 
universal  is  the  infinite,  the  immortal.  To  die,  therefore,  is 
simply  to  be  free  from  the  conditions  of  space  and  time,  and 
to  lose  personality."  "  I  am  struggling,"  said  Plotinus  in  his 
closing  hours,  "  to  liberate  the  divinity  within  me." 

With  these  old  heathen  forces,  those  great  thinkers  at  Alex- 
andria and  at  Athens  joined  the  issue  against  the  new  Chris- 
tian power.  They  fought  skilfully  and  valiantly,  but  they 
could  not  conquer.  The  dead  abstraction  of  a  One- All  could 
not  stand  before  the  distinctly  pronounced  one,  living,  per- 
sonal and  Divine  Being.  Emanation  gaye  way,  in  the  circles 
of  philosophy  and  science,  as  well  as  of  theology,  to  the  origi- 
nal and  simple  doctrine  of  creation ;  and  the  confused  idea  of 
one  substance  for  God  and  the  universe,  yielded  to  the  clear 
discriminations  of  Creator  and  creature,  the  infinite  and  finite ; 
and  the  endless  circle  of  blind,  tidal  forces,  before  a  wise  and 
all-ruling  Providence  in  history. 

^'  In  no  species  of  grandeur,"  says  M.  Taisset,  "  was  the 
Alexandrine  school  deficient;  genius,  power,  and  deyotion, 
have  consecrated  it."  For  three  centuries  it  was  a  formidable 
rival  to  the  greatest  power  that  ever  appeared  on  earth — ^the 
power  of  Christianity ;  and  if  it  succumbed  in  the  struggle,  it 
only  fell  with  the  civilization  of  which  it  had  been  the  last 
rampart." 

But  the  struggle  with  this  form  of  pantheism  was  a  help  to 
humanity,  and  in  it  a  new  step  was  taken  in  correct  catholic 
thinking.    Its  fall  was  another  testimony  to  the  Providence 
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that  is  in  and  above  the  universe.  The  fighters  on  the  side  of 
theism  and  a  providential  history  were  made  better  swords- 
men by  the  battles  they  fonght  on  this  field.  They  under- 
stood more  fxQly  the  weak  points  of  their  old  enemy,  and  the 
invincibility  of  their  cause.  Providence  rules  as  completely 
over  the  philosophies  that  discard  its  sway,  as  in  those  that 
include  it ;  for  it  moves  on  in  all  the  philosophies  and  ahcfoe 
them,  making  its  own  wise  use  of  them.  Pantheism,  with  all 
the  accessories  of  Grecian  acuteness  and  Boman  judicial  com- 
prehension, could  not  answer  the  great  questions  that  every- 
where, in  all  ages,  meet  the  thoughtful  mind.  Those  it  leaves 
as  "  a  desert,  whose  only  semblance  of  vegetation  is  mirage, 
without  fipuit,  without  flower,  without  vegetation ;  arid,  track- 
less, and  silent,  but  vast  and  fascinating." 

For  more  than  twelve  hundred  years  this  victory  of  Provi- 
dence over  pantheism  attended  the  Christian  movement.  Ko 
counter-current  of  any  moment  is  perceived  in  the  flow  of 
those  centuries.  Eipples,  indeed,  were  visible,  and  single  ele- 
ments of  the  nebulous  maze  mingle  here  and  there  in  the 
speculations  of  the  schoolmen. 

But  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  pantheism 
re-appeared  in  a  system  more  logical,  and  of  far  greater 
mathematical  exactness  than  had  ever  marked  its  history.  It 
introduced  an  era  in  philosophy,  and  its  influence  in  specula- 
tive circles  has  not  yet  ceased. 

The  Hindoo  pantheism  was  cloudy;  the  Neo-Platonic, 
poetic  and  brilliant.  But  that  of  Benedict  Spinoza  was  a 
structure  of  the  most  solid  mathematical  and  deductive 
masonry.  He  was  a  Jew,  thoroughly  trained  in  Old  Testa- 
ment and  Talmudic  lore,  and  who,  irom  his  idea  of  every  thing 
as  God,  is  called  by  Novalis  a  ^^Oott  trunkner  momnP  He 
early  discovered  an  acuteness  in  speculation  which  perplexed 
the  Eabbis,  and  later,  a  philosophic  audaciiy  which  offended 
tb^n. 

Finding  himself  menaced  with  excommunication,  he  with- 
drew from  the  synagogue,  leaving  the  thunderbolt  which  had 
hung  darkly  over  his  head  to  spend  itself  in  the  air.  The 
large  black  candles  are  lighted  at  the  door  of  the  Taberna- 
cle, above  the  books  of  the  Law.    Execrations  come  forth 
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£rom  the  chanters  on  one  side,  and  the  tnimpet  tones  on  the 
other.  The  candles  are  then  reversed  and  drip  slowly  into  a 
vase  of  bloody  in  whioh,  at  the  final  anathema,  the  light  is 
extinguished. 

Meantime,  the  object  of  this  direful  consummation  is  quietly 
pondering  the  mysteries  of  his  own  being,  and  of  the  univerBe. 
"What  am  I?  Whence  did  I  come?  Whither  do  I  go? 
What  is  this  around  me  and  above  me — the  finite  and  the 
infinite  ?"  These  problems  he  solved  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
by  a  series  of  axioms,  definitions,  and  propositions,  of  which 
the  one-substance  doctrine  is  the  beginning  and  the  end.  The 
animus  of  his  system  will  be  best  conveyed  by  a  brief  state- 
ment of  its  main  principles. 

First. — ^AU  substance  is  that  which  exists  in  itself,  and  can 
be  conceived  only  through  itself;  and  this  substance  is  God, 
not  gross,  as  matter,  but  the  abstract  essence  of  all  things — 
God,  and  necessarily  infinite.    Def.  III.  ^/ 1. 

Second. — This  God-substance  has  attribute  and  mode :  attri- 
bute, the  very  essence  of  substance  and  mode,  an  accident  or 
variation  of  it.     Def.  IV.  V.  VI. 

Third. — ^There  cannot  be  many  substances,  but  only  one. 
Prop.  V. 

Fourth. — Substance  cannot  create,  nor  be  created.  Prop. 
VI. 

Fifth. — All  substance  is  necessarily  infinite,  fat  if  any 
were  finite,  it  would  be  limited  by  another  substance,  when 
there  would  be  two  substances,  which  is  impossible.    Prop. 

vin. 

Sixth. — Time  has  no  more  relation  to  spirit  than  to  a  circle 
or  a  triangle,  man,  as  to  his  essential  nature,  never  being  older 
or  younger. 

These  principles,  according  to  Spinoza,  are  the  rudiments  of 
history,  and  the  elements  of  all  science. 

The  expansion  of  God's  being  into  the  universe,  on  this 
philosophy,  is  an  eternal  necessity,  and  consequently  an  eter- 
nal fact,  which  precludes  all  idea  of  freedom,  beginning,  or 
creation.  The  varied  forms  of  nature,  of  animal  life  and  intel- 
ligence, are  only  so  many  modulations,  intonations,  and  vibra- 
tions of  the  one  will-less  and  planless  substance. 
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Hence  by  a  logical  neceesitj,  it  aUowB  only  a  mathematical 
and  soal-le68  ethics.  To  ascribe  justice  to  God,  is  simply  to 
see  in  him  a  reflection  of  ourselyes,  which  is  no  more  proof  of 
Bach  a  quality  in  him,  than  if  a  circle  should  give  to  him  the 
property  of  circularity,  or  a  triangle  conceive  of  him  as  trian* 
gular.  Evil,  because  it  cannot  be  a  part  of  the  divine  essence, 
18  a  non-entity.  ^^  What  in  me  is  right,"  say  the  Spinozists, 
*^  is  good,  because  it  is  God ;  and  what  is  wrong  is  nothing, 
because  it  is  not  God." 

History,  as  in  aU  forms  of  pantheism,  is  the  process  of  the 
infinite,  unconscious  impersonality,  under  the  necessity  of  self 
evolution  and  involution,  in  an  endless  gyrating,  rotating,  and 
revolving  universe,  without  beginning,  problem,  progress,  or 
end. 

But  is  this  the  true  philosophy,  the  right  rendering  of  the 
finite  and  the  infinite  I  It  is  very  simple,  methodical,  and 
mathematical.  Yet  it  does  not  even  look  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  these  problems.  Its  fundamental  falsity  is  in  its  bald 
assumptioD  of  one  substance  as  the  starting  point.  Its  most 
delusive  fallacy  lies  in  its  definition  of  substance  as  mjmite. 
Allow  these  two,  and  it  is  a  compact  and  beautiful  structure. 
It  illustrates  and  explains  every  thing.  Deny  these,  and  it  is 
a  castle  in  the  air,  dazzling,  but  deceptive,  which  explains 
nothing. 

How  can  the  pantheist  know  that  every  thing  is  God,  better 
than  the  atheist  that  nothing  is?  How  does  Spinoza  prove 
that  the  world  and  man  are  not  a  new  and  created  sub- 
stance ?  By  his  sixth  proposition  that  all  substance  is  infinite, 
and  as  such,  cannot  create  or  be  created.  Why  does  he  assert 
that  cause  and  efiSact,  subject  and  object  are  identical?  For 
the  simple  reason  that  his  system  will  not  allow  them  to  be 
otherwise,  as  a  triangle  does  not  allow  its  three  angles  to  be 
either  less  or  more  than  two  right  angles. 

This  figure  of  the  triangle  illustrates  the  cardinal  vice  of  pan- 
theism as  a  phase  in  philosophy  and  a  theory  of  history — it  is  an 
error  of  method.  It  is  purely  deductive;  and  hence,  assump- 
tive. With  Spinoza,  it  was  a  ftftile,  though  splendid  effort  to 
apply  the  principles  of  mathematics  in  the  province  of  meta- 
physics, theology,  and  history.    From  a  mathematical  povnl^ 
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g^metrj  draws  ont  with  in&Uible  accuracy,  the  whole  math- 
ematical Bcienca  In  like  manner,  from  this  metaphysical  idea 
of  one  substance,  Spinoza  deduces  the  whole  material,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral  universe.  He  allows  nothing  to  enter  the 
evolving  process  but  the  point, — ^the  one  eternally  expanding 
and  contracting  substance. 

But  are  matter  and  mind  diverse  only  in  form :  a  thought 
and  a  stone  simply  different  stages  in  the  eternal  circle :  love 
and  a  lobster  unlike  only  in  degree  of  refinement  t  Such  a 
boundless  generalization  confuses  every  thing.  It  throws  into 
chaos  the  most  important  discriminations  between  Creator  and 
creature ;  freedom  and  fate ;  virtue  and  vice ;  order  and  anarchy. 

^^  We  have  followed  Spinoza  step  by  step,"  writes  the  acute 
George  Henry  Lewes,  ^^  dragged  on  by  his  irresistible  logic ; 
and  yet,  the  final  impression  left  on  our  mind  is,  that  the  sys- 
tem has  a  logical,  not  vital,  truth.  We  shrink  back  from  the 
consequences  whither  it  so  irresistibly  leads  us ;  we  gaze  over 
the  abyss  to  the  edge  of  which  we  have  been  draj^ed,  and, 
seeing  naught  but  chaos  and  despair,  we  refuse  to  build  our 
temple  there."  It  has  no  more  logical  than  real  truth.  It  is 
false  in  first  principles — ^no  solid  reasoning  can  be  built  upon 
them.  Yet,  M.  Saissez,  the  learned  biographer  of  Spinoza, 
declares  that  ^^  the  ultimate  struggle  will  be,  not  between 
Christianity  and  Philosophy,  but  between  Christianity  and 
Spinozism,  its  strongest  and  most  inveterate  antagonist." 
And  thei-e  is  an  important  truth  here ;  for,  although  essentially 
false,  Spinozism  is  to  a  class  of  minds  exceedingly  fascinating. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  essential  princi- 
ples of  pantheism  were  gathered  up  by  Emanuel  Swedenborg 
and  elaborately  wrought  into  a  remarkable  philosophical 
scheme.  In  1743,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  having  received 
what  he  regarded,  as  a  special  commission  from  God,  as  the 
evolutionist  of  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Bible,  he  devoted  the 
remainder  of  his  life  exclusively  to  the  development  of  his 
system  into  what  he  conceived  as  the  cx)rrect  philosophy — ^the 
true  Christian  religion.  Esse  and  Existere,  substance  and 
forms,  emanations  and  conjunctions,  spheres  and  atmospheres^ 
innermosts  and  extremes,  degrees  of  altitude  and  latitude, 
discrete  and  continuous,  constitute  the  nomenclature  and  the 
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ligatures  of  his  philosophy  and  theology.  ^^  His  object,"  says 
one  of  his  biographers,  ^^  was  to  open  a  new  way  through 
natural  knowledge  to  religious  faith." 

Swedenborg,  like  Spinoza,  assumes  the  one-substance  doc- 
trine as  the  starting-point  in  all  his  speculations  and  interpre- 
tations. Of  this  primal  Esse  or  God,  all  things  in  the  universe 
are  only  modes  or  forms.  Person  has  no  significance  when 
applied  to  the  infinite,  for  it  limits  the  ideal  to  what  is  finite ; 
and  only  thitiff  extends  it  to  the  infinite.  ^^  Without  the  excln- 
aion  of  person,  the  thought  cannot,"  he  says,  ^'  become  uni- 
Yersal  and  extend  to  the  ineffable  and  the  infinite." 

Creation — the  production  of  another  substance  ^is  held  to 
be  impossible  and  absurd,  and  emanation  is  brought  in  as  the 
substitute.  ^^God  first  made  his  infinite  finite  by  substances 
emitted  from  himself."  These,  in  concentric  spheres  and 
atmospheres,  move  outward,  and  cooling  and  condensing,  form 
the  spirit  world,  and  ultimate  in  tnatter. 

This  identity  of  God  and  the  universe  is  a  pivotal  axiom 
on  which  the  Swedish  seer's  whole  system  is  made  to  turn. 
^^  Whatever  proceeds  from  an  Esse,  makes  one  with  the  Esse ; 
because  it  is  one  from  the  Esse,  and  the  one  is  all  and  all  in 
the  other  as  in  itself."  What  proceeds  from  any  one  is 
himself.  "God  is  man  and  the  only  man,  no  one  is  man 
but  Jehovah  alone."  Others  are  men  only  "by  derivation 
from  him."  It  is  not  man's  eye  that  sees,  though  it  ap- 
pears so,  but  the  Lord's ;  for  he  alone  lives  and  acts.  If  there 
existed  in  man  one  grain  of  ^111,  the  whole  human  race  would 
perish. 

Providence  by  emanation  proceeds  from  God,  and  is  called 
the  proceeding  divine, — ^an  endless  "  operation  "  of  the  one 
substance  going  out  from  itself  and  returning  to  itself.  His- 
tory is  a  cardinal  pulsation  of  the  divine  One- All  from  eter- 
nity to  eternity,  self-wasting  and  self-repairing  ;  now  sending 
out  its  finited  particles  through  the  spheres  and  atmospheres, 
condensing  into  matter,  and  then,  by  refining  influx  and  infil- 
lings,  drawing  tliem  back  again  toward  conjunction. 

Hence,  the  accredited  providential  history  of  the  world  for 
the  first  sixteen  centuries  is  not  accepted  by  Swedenborg  as  a 
record  of  physical  events^  bat  of  merely  mental  and  moral 
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processes.  It  is  an  allegory,  and  not  a  history  of  a  literal 
creation,  fall,  and  deluge. 

The  last  phase  of  the  pantheistic  philosophy  is  the  recent 
German.  The  skilful  elaborators  were  Fichte,  Schelling,  and 
Hegel, — all  building,  as  did  the  Swede,  on  Spinoza's  founda- 
tion, and,  for  the  most  part,  out  of  his  material,  though  not  all 
after  his  fashion. 

Fichte,  following  the  idealism  of  Kant,  developed  the  one- 
substance  into  a  mere  phantasmal  outer  world.  The  mind 
creates  whatever  it  is  not,  and  then  urates  it  as  an  illusion. 
The  subject,  the  me^  is  every  thing,  and  the  object,  the  not-mej 
nothing. 

Schelling  reversed  this  method,  and  assuming  the  reality  of 
the  outer  world  ran  into  objective  pantheism,  in  the  identity 
of  the  me  and  not-me. 

Hegel,  dismissing  both  subject  and  object,  and  resolving 
every  thing  into  the  mere  rdaiion  of  being  and  not-being, 
something  and  nothing,  matured  a  system  of  mental  gym- 
nastics which  has  been  claimed  by  a  *few  as  Christianlj 
theistic,  while  the  majority  of  his  pupils  are  open  pantheists  or 
atheists.  History  here,  as  in  all  pantheistic  schemes,  is  more 
a  chemical  process  than  a  course  of  intelligible,  providential 
events.  The  one-substance  in  its  first  form,  Hegel  calls  na- 
ture — God,  spirit,  soul,  matter, — all  is  nature. 

In  this  is  an  eternal  molecular  movement ;  a  primurn,  mo- 
bile^  tending  to  emanation  and  discrimiiKUion ;  yet,  uncon- 
scious and  unfree.  In  a  second  stage,  epirU  is  eliminated  and 
reaches  consciousness, — God  becoming  conscious  of  himself  as 
an  individual,  or  as  finited  in  man.  The  third  stage  is  a  return 
movement  and  carries  the  spirit  from  conscious  freedom  and 
personality  back  to  the  universal  and  unconscious  imperson- 
ality. God  is  man,  and  man,  so  far  as  he  nullifies  the  natural, 
is  God. 

"God,''  says  Fichte,  "is  the  moral  order"  of  the  world, 
and  personality  has  no  significance  except  in  the  finite.  Light, 
thought,  being,  is  not  mine,  but  God's ;  for  every  thing  belongs 
to  him  and  is  God,  and  what  is  not  God  is  nothing. 

The  most  remarkable  character  in  history,  the  truest  and 
most  representative  man  of  the  race,  by  some  students  in  this 
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philoBophjy  is  resolved  into  a  mjth  ;  while  the  grandest  events 
of  hia  life  are  explained  by  magic  or  mental  hallacinations. 
Emanation,  development,  flax  and  reflnx  of  the  one-all  and 
all-one,  this  is  providence,  this  history;  and  God- worship 
nature-worship,  self-worship,  all-worship,  and  nothing- worship 
— ^thia  is  religion. 


Ajbct.  III. — Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Ministry  of  the  Hev. 
Thomojs  Raffles^  DM.^  LL.D.  By  Thomas  Kaffles,  Esq., 
B.  A.  Second  edition.  London :  J  ackson,  Walford  &  Hod- 
der,  27  Paternoster  Kow.     1866.    Pp.  515. 

Thk  late  Dr.  Eaffles,  of  Liverpool,  was  one  of  the  lights  of 
the  English  pulpit.  He  needs  no  introduction  to  our  readers, 
for  his  fame  long  since  reached  our  shores.  Indeed,  it  was 
from  an  American  college  that  he  received  hia  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Divinity.  The  work  before  us  has  been  accomplished 
by  his  son,  who,  in  this  memoir  of  his  father,  has  shown  ex- 
cellent taste  and  feeling.  It  has  gone  through  two  editions  in 
England,  but  as  it  is  not  likely  to  be  reprinted  among  us,  we 
propose  to  furnish  a  succinct  account  of  its  subject,  derived 
from  the  book  itself. 

Dr.  RafEes,  during  a  large  poi:tion  of  his  life,  kept  diaries, 
and  some  extracts  from  them  we  expect  to  give  before  we  con- 
clude; but  our  readers  will  find  that  they  reveal  little  in 
regard  to  his  inward  life.  What  he  wrote  down  in  regard  to 
the  secret  exercises  of  his  soul,  if  indeed  he  recorded  any  thing 
touching  that  matter,  his  biographer  has  withheld  from  pub- 
lic gaze,  and  has  only  given  us  what  the  writer  penned  with  a 
willingness  that  others  should  read.  This' negative  excellence 
which  the  volume  possesses,  would,  of  itself,  we  had  almost 
said,  be  enough,  in  these  days,  to  make  us  respect  it  highly ; 
for  there  is  now  very  little  secrecy  in  this  world.  As  a  genial 
writer  once  said :  ^^  It  i6  well  understood  that  if  a  man  gains  a 
battle  for  his  country,  or  writes  a  book  for  its  entertainment, 
the  penalty  he  must  pay  for  it  is  the  vulgar  exposure  of  every 
emotion  that  he  had  ever  written  down  for  one  near  his  heart. 
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and  of  every  treasnred  thought  and  feeling  that  he  had  re- 
corded for  his  Bonl's  good."  To  write  such  a  journal  as  that 
of  the  late  Henry  Crabb  Bobinson,  one  which  shall  embody 
instruction  or  information,  designed  either  for  friends  or  the 
public,  is  bne  thing ;  but  to  write  a  diary  filled  with  accounts 
of  one's  secret  religious  experience,  and  of  the  results  of  the 
soul's  self-scrutiny,  intended  for  the  writer's  eye  alone,  is  an- 
other thing,  and  is  what  should  be  eschewed,  unless  the  writer 
could  be  certain,  as  he  cannot  be,  that  before  his  exit  from  the 
world  he  will  have  the  opportunity,  and,  ove  may  add,  the 
grace,  given  him  to  commit  all  to  the  flames. 

Thomas  Baffles  was  bom  at  the  house  of  his  father,  Mr. 
William  Raffles,  in  Princes  Street,  Spitalfields,  London,  on  the 
17th  of  May,  1788.  His  mother,  an  excellent  woman,  belonged 
to  the  body  of  Wesleyan  Methodists.  His  religions  impres- 
sions seem  to  have  begun  at  an  early  age.  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  society  soon  after  the  completion  of  his 
tenth  year,  and  so  continued  until  he  was  sent  to  a  large  boai*d- 
ing-Bchool  in  Peckham,  where  he  joined  the  Independent 
Church.  In  1805,  he  entered  Homerton  College,  an  instita- 
tion  for  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  ministry  among 
Congregational  Dissenters,  then  under  the  care  of  Kev.  Thomas 
£U11,  as  resident  tutor,  and  of  Bev.  Dr.  John  Pye  Smith,  as  theo- 
logical tutor.  In  1809  he  was  called  to  the  church  of  Ham- 
mersmith, near  London,  and  immediately  entered  upon  his  min- 
isterial and  pastoral  duties.  As  a  settled  minister,  he  was  from 
the  first  most  abundant  in  his  labors.  One  evening  of  each  week 
he  occupied  some  pulpit  in  London,  and  undertook,  in  addition, 
various  week-day  services.  He  began  now  to  form  the  nucleos 
of  the  valuable  library  which,  after  many  years,  he  accumu- 
lated, and  which  was  especially  rich  in  old  and  curious  theo- 
logical books.  His  fondness  for  antiquarian  literature  was 
maintained  throughout  his  life.  He  delighted  in  poring  over 
an  old  book-stall,  and  was  familiar  with  every  place  in  London 
where  there  was  a  chance  that  any  thing  curious  might  be  met 
with.  Topography  was  always  a  favorite  branch  of  study,  and 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  collecting  materials  for  history,  some  of 
which  have  already  been  used  by  writers  at  whose  disposal  he 
placed  them.    Since  the  appearance  of  these  memoirs,  the 
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Rev.  Dr.  Robert  HoUey,  now  of  London,  has  published,  in 
two  octavo  volumes,  a  very  valuable  work,  entitled,  '*  Lanca- 
shire: its  Puritanism  and  Nonconformity."  He  repeatedly 
refers  to  MSS.  of  Dr.  Raffles,  containing  collections  for  a 
history  of  the  Nonconformist  Chnrches  of  Lancashire. 

Dr.  Raffles  had  been  settled  in  Hammersmith  about  three 
years,  when  the  Rev.  Thomas  Spencer,  the  youthful  and  gifted 
minister  of  Newington  Chapel,  Liverpool,  was  drowned  while 
bathing  in  the  river  Mersey.  The  congregation,  thus  bereaved, 
requested  him  to  supply  their  pulpit  for  a  few  Sabbaths,  which 
he  agreed  to  do,  without  entertaining,  as  it  would  appear,  the 
remotest  idea  of  ever  becoming  their  minister.  His  labors, 
however,  resulted  in  his  settlement  over  them,  for  they  invited 
him  to  become  the  successor  of  Spencer,  and,  after  seeking  the 
path  of  duty  with  much  prayer  and  anxiety,  he  consented, 
and  began  his  pastorate  among  them  in  the  month  of  April, 
1812.  This  conspicuous  position  he  held  for  very  nearly  fifty 
years;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  Nonconformist 
pastor  in  England  ever  occupied  a  more  important  sphere  of 
ministerial  exertion  and  usefulness.  At  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment from  his  stated  ministry  in  Great  George  Street  Chapel, 
in  1861,  he  was  the  patriarch  of  his  ddnomination  in  the  county. 
All  his  seniors  who  had  occupied  prominent  positions  had 
passed  away,  one  by  one,  while  he  still  survived,  honored  and 
beloved  bj  all  at  the  close  of  a  long  and  laborious  career, 
whidh  had,  throughout,  shed  Instre  upon  the  religious  body 
to  which  he  belonged. 

Before  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spencer  his  congregation 
had  b^un  to  erect  a  new  chapel  in  Great  George  Street, 
calculated  to  contain  two  thousand  people.  This  was  finished 
shortly  after  Dr.  Raffles'  settlement,  and  on  the  occasion  of  its 
opening,  sermons  were  preached  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Jay,  of 
Bath,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Collier,  of  London.  There  were  in 
Liverpool  many  members  of  the  Established  Church  of  Eng- 
land— and  a  few  of  them  survive  to  this  day — who  gratefully 
acknowledge  the  debt  which  they  owe  to  the  faithful  ministry 
of  Dr.  Raffles  within  the  walls  of  Great  George  Street  Chapel. 
For,  at  the  time  of  his  settlement  in  Liverpool,  the  state  of  re- 
ligion was  very  diflTerent  from  what  it  subsequently  became^ 
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Owing  to  the  want  of  evangelical  preaching  in  the  pulpits  of 
the  Established  Church,  many  persons,  avowedly  holding  the 
principles  of  that  church,  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  the 
ministry  of  Dr.  Raffles. 

His  chapel  immediately  began  to  be  crowded,  and  church- 
members  constantly  increased  in  numbers*  And  while  his 
labors  were  blessed  to  the  spiritual  benefit  of  the  hearers 
who  composed  his  own  charge,  he  was  permitted  to  be  useful 
to  many  others ;  for,  in  consequence  of  his  popalarity  as  a 
preacher,  his  services  were  constantly  sought  throughout  the 
neighboring  counties.  And  this  gave  him  frequent  oppor- 
timities  of  preaching  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity  to 
the  Ignorant  masses,  an  employment  in  which  he  delighted. 
In  looking  over  some  parts  of  diis  volume,  one  almost  fancies 
he  is  reading  the  life  of  an  itinerant  missionary. 

With  such  frequent  absences,  his  home  duties  were  neces- 
sarily crowded  into  a  briefer  space,  so  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  him  to  get  through  them  had  he  not  been 
an  early  riser  and  extremely  methodical  in  all  his  arrange- 
ments. 

He  had  been  settled  in  Liverpool  two  years,  and  was  but 
twenty-tive  years  old,  when  he  received  an  invitation  to  preach 
one  of  the  annual  sermons  before  the  London  Missionary 
Society.  The  invitation,  which,  after  some  hesitation,  he  ac- 
cepted, came  almost  at  the  last  moment. for  preparation,  in 
consequence  of  the  failure  from  illness  of  the  gentleman  who 
had  been  appointed  to  preach.  It  is  interesting  to  read  his 
own  recollections  of  the  occasion,  written  in  old  age,  at  the  re- 
quest of  others.  He  says:  "The  missionary  sermon  was 
preached  in  the  Tabernacle,  Moorfields,  in  1814.  The  cause  of 
missions  was  at  that  time  comparatively  new  to  our  churches, 
and  there  was  a  freshness  and  a  power  connected  with  it  then, 
of  which  people  now  can  scarcely  form  an  adequate  concep- 
tion. The  congregation  on  that  occasion  was  immense.  The 
spacious  chapel  had  been  crowded  since  four  o'clock  in  tlie 
afternoon.  A  sermon  was  preached  at  the  same  time  in  the 
chapel-yard  to  the  multitudes  who  still  lingered  there.  I  cast 
myself  on  the  Divine  help,  ^nd  went  to  the  service  with  a 
feeling  of  intense  anxiety.     The  crowd  was  so  great,  and  tlio 
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people  were  so  thoroughly  dovetailed  one  into  the  other,  that 
it  was  with  great  difficulty,  and  only  after  a  considerable  lapse 
of  time,  that  I  could  reach  the  pulpit.  Then,  when  I  ventured 
to  open  my  eyes  and  look  around  me,  the  scene  was  trulj'^ 
overwhelming.  The  leading  men  in  the  religious  world  of 
that  day  were  there  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  hundreds  of  ministers  who  seemed  completely 
to  fill  the  galleries,  and  who,  with  their  sable  costume,  and,  in 
many  instances,  venerable  countenances,  presented  an  appall- 
ing appearance  to  me,  the  pale  stripling  who  was  about  to 
address  them.  Many  a  fervent  prayer  was,  I  believe,  present- 
ed for  me.  After  the  first  five  or  ten  minutes,  every  thing 
like  trepidation  passed  away.  I  obtained  a  perfect  compo- 
sure and  entire  mastery  of  my  tlieme,  and  the  vast  audience 
was  held  in  perfect  and  profound  stillness  and  attention  to  the 
end.  The  delivery  of  the  sermon  occupied  about  an  hour  and 
twenty  minutes.  In  another  year  it  will  be  half  a  century 
since  that  sermon  was  preached,  but  the  scene  and  all  con- 
nected with  it,  is  as  fresh  in  my  memory  as  tliough  it  were 
only  yesterday,  and  my  impression  is  that  the  challenge  which 
I  ventured  to  give  at  the  close  of  the  sermon  was  not  premed- 
itated, but  the  stiggestion  of  the  moment.  I  have  often  won- 
dered how  I  could  have  had  the  boldness  to  utter  it.  I  had 
been  for  some  time  occupied  in  answering  objections  to  tlie 
missionary  enterprise — at  that  time  of  day  it  was  necessary  on 
such  occasions  to  deal  with  them — when  I  suddenly  paused 
and  said,  '  And  now  is  there  still  an  objector  in  this  assembly? 
if  there  be,  let  him  rise  I  Pardon  me,  my  reverend  fathers  and 
brethren  (turning  to  the  venerable  group  of  the  founders 
of  the  Society,  who  sat  leaning  over  the  front  of  the  gal- 
lery behind  me),  your  cause  is  bad  if  it  will  not  stand  this 
test.  I  wait  the  objector's  charge!'  For  some  moments 
I  was  silent.  The  stilhiess  of  the  grave  pervaded  the  vast 
assembly,  and  I  resumed:  *What,  none!  then  I  congratulate 
you,  ye  directors  of  this  noble  institution !  To  be  approved 
by  so  many  thousands  as  are  here  assembled,  must  be  ani- 
mating to  your  minds.  I  congratulate  myself;  my  work  is 
done.  But  I  am  surrounded  by  friends;  you  are  all  true  men 
to  the  cause  I  have  this  night  espoused,  and  to  attempt  to 
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plead  witii  yoa  would  be  only  to  inBult  yonr  nDderetaodings 
and  your  hearts.' " 

It  would  have  been  interesting  to  read  an  account  of  this 
diBcooTBe,  and  of  the  effect  which  it  produced,  from  the  pen 
of  some  one  who  heard  it.  Much  of  courBO  is  left  untold. 
Judging  from  all  we  have  heard  of  Dr.  Kaffles,  he  most  have 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  a  lively  euBceptibility  of  emo- 
tion, and  this  of  itself  was  sufficient  to  make  his  speaking  im- 
pressive. Such  preachers  of  the  gospel,  and  their  namber  is 
not  large,  are  highly  favored  They  have  greatly  the  advan- 
tage of  others.  The  preacher  may  be  sincere,  and  he  may 
have  no  little  zeal  and  fire,  but  this  peculiar  susceptibility^  of 
which  we  speak  cannot  be  acquired.  It  is  a  gift.  But  it  is 
curious  to  remark  the  mistake  into  which  people  are  sometimes 
led  in  regard  to  eloquent  men  who  show  much  emotion  in 
speaking.  We  once  heard  a  lady  eulogize  the  (Procter  of  an 
able  speaker,  who,  in  this  way,  was  apt  to  be  deeply  and  ten- 
derly moved,  by  saying, "  he  is  a  man  of  great  feeling ;"  where- 
as those  whose  acquaintance  with  him  was  more  intimate, 
knew  that  the  nobler  traits  did  not  preponderate  in  his  char- 
acter, and  that  he  was  not  remarkable  tor  tenderness  of  heart, 
nor  for  much  feeling  for  others.  We  cannol  decide  upon  the 
character  of  any  one  from  his  transient  emotions.  But  the 
nobler  traits  were  prominent  in  the  character  of  the  subject  of 
this  biography,  and,  moreover,  we  fully  credit  the  assurance  of 
the  author  that  popularity  itself  failed  to  change  his  loving 
and  genial  nature. 

Dr.  Baffles  was  settled  for  half  a  century  over  his  church 
in  Liverpool,  and  the  labors  of  each  year  were  greatly  bless- 
ed. There  was  a  steady,  quiet  ingathering  of  souls,  without 
what  we  in  this  country  call  revivals.  There  was  constant 
enlargement,  and  believers  were  not  only  "  added  to  the  Lord," 
but  tbey  grew  in  grace.  This  was  a  result  which  might 
have  been  expected  from  his  ministrations,  for  his  preach- 
ing was  from  first  to  last  not  only  earnest,  but  thoroughly 
evangelical.  Moreover  he  visited  his  people,  not  by  fits  and 
starts,  but  regularly  and  without  ceasing,  up  to  the  very 
close  of  his  ministry.  Some  idea  of  his  zeal  and  faithful- 
ness, as  well  as  of  his  success  as  a  Christian  minister,  may  be 
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obtained  from  the  following  extracts  from  a  few  of  his  let- 
ters:— 

"  If  I  appear  at  present  to  neglect  you,  you  must  not  complain,  for  if  ever  a 
poor  mortal  was  driren  by  the  multiplicity  of  his  cares  and  concerns  almost  to  des- 
peration, I  am  he.  Think  for  a  moment  of  my  situation.  Two  thousand  people 
demanding  my  attention  and  time ;  three  sermons  every  weak  to  make  and  preach  ; 
sick  every  day  to  visit ;  Bible  to  prepare  (for  the  printer)  and  the  press  almost 
every  day  to  correct ;  innumerable  letters  to  write,  in  answer  to  various  applica- 
tions from  Loudon  and  other  places  about  preaching — I  may  say  innumerable, 
when  I  wrote  npward  of  ninety  letters  in  the  course  of  the  last  fortnight ;  I  say, 
lay  all  these  things  together  and  you  will  have  a  picture  of  my  present  situation. 
I  go  to  bed  weary  and  rise  nnrefreshed ;  day  and  night,  mind  and  body  are  all 
on  the  rack.  .  .  .  The  world  envies  me,  and  in  my  exertions  I  am  the  envy  of 
all ;  but  my  personal  comfort  is  resigned ;  yet  I  labor  in  a  good  cause,  and  I  ac- 
knowledge the  hand  that  sustains  me." 

u i|i}j2g  afternoon  I  was  called  to  visit  one  of  Mr. *s  people.    It 

was  at  hiB  earnest  request  I  was  sent  for.  He  is  fast  wasting  away  in  a  con- 
somption.  Co  my  asking  him  how  he  felt  in  the  prospect  of  death,  he  told  me 
he  waa  very  composed ;  he  had  not  committed  any  great  crime,  he  had  not  done 
anybody  any  harm,  and  he  had  made  up  his  account  with  God.  I  let  him  go  on 
and  ten  his  own  tale,  and  then  asked  him  whether  he  found  the  account  bal- 
anced, or  whether  in  any  thing  he  found  he  was  deficient?  He  said,  'Yes,  for 
no  man  could  say  he  was  without  sin ;  but  still  he  had  never  done  his  neighbor 
any  harm,  and  always  endeavored  to  conduct  himself  with  propriety.  I  said, 
'  Thon  Shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,*  is  the  second  commandment,  what 
is  t!b»fir$tf  *  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart ;'  have  you 
kept  ikmf  Not  perfectly,  he  acknowledged,  though  he  had  always  striven  to 
rererenoe  the  Supreme  Being.  *  Then,'  said  I,  '  la  it  saib  to  stake  your  everlast- 
ing salvation  on  the  second  command,  when  you  confess  that  you  have  failed  in 
the  first  f  He  paused,  and  was  evidently  confounded,  and  I  embraced  the 
opportunity  to  preach  to  him  Jesus ;  when,  after  ^Jisisting  on  the  depravity  of  the 
human  heart,  and  the  necessity  of  an  atonement,  I  said,  *■  And  now  what  is  your 
hope  ?'  '  I  have  no  hope,'  he  said,  '  but  in  Jesus  Christ  ?*  '  Do  the  things  that 
I  have  said,  tlien,'  I  rejoined,  'commend  themselves  to  you  as  truth?'  'Yes,' 
said  he,  'they  do.'  I  was  much  astonished  at  his  altered  tone,  talked  further 
with  him,  and  my  satiafoction  increased  as  I  conversed.  I  prayed  with  him,  and 
left  him  with  the  promise  that  I  would  see  him  again." 

" Visited  Mr.  C again.    His  mind  is  still  fixed  on  Christ." 

" I  have  little  worth  communicating  to  you  in  the  way  of  news.    My 

ministry  here,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  is  still  uselVil,  and  certainly  the  congre- 
gation, both  parts  of  the  day,  has  been  much  greater  than  in  any  former  summer. 
Our  church  also  still  increases." 

"  ■  It  is  Monday  morning,  and,  after  preaching  three  times  and  adminis- 

tering the  sacrament  yesterday,  I  feel  more  fit  for  a  pillow,  than  for  pen  and 
paper.  But  my  orders  are,  '  Work  while  it  is  day,  for  the  night  cometh  when 
no  man  can  work.'  And,  indeed,  I  have  every  enoouragement  to  work,  for  the 
nombert  thai  attend,  and  the  success  that,  under  God,  crowns  my  ministry,  are 
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enoagh  to  arouse  the  most  timid  to  activity,  and  inspire  the  moet  deeponding 
with  hope.  Last  night  I  addressed  about  2,500  from  the  request  of  Hoses — '  I 
beseech  thee,  show  me  thy  glory.'  Six  persons  were  receiyed  into  the  church 
at  our  last  church-meeting,  and  on  every  hand  the  word  of  the  Lord  appears 
to  have  free  course  and  be  glorified." 

" As  the  clock  struck  twelve  last  night,  I  rang  the  bell,  having 

been  on  an  errand  of  mercy,  with  the  record  of  which  I  commence  the  new  year." 

" I  ought  to  feel  the  deepest  and  most  unfeigned  gratitude  to  God  that 

my  ministry  was  never  more  prosperous  than  it  is  at  present.  We  never  had  the 
chapel  so  completely  crammed  as  it  has  ^een  this  winter.  I  have  commenced  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  delivered  the  second 
lecture  this  evening.  They  promise  to  be  very  useful.  My  pastoral  duties  keep 
pace  with  my  increasing  congregation.  Seven  members  were  proposed  for 
admission  into  the  church  at  our  last  church-meeting;  and,  what  with  visiting 
the  sick,  baptizing  children,  burying  the  dead,  attending  committees,  preparing 
sermons  and  preaching  them,  my  time  is  wholly  occupied.  A  few  weeks  ago 
I  baptized  twelve  children  at  one  time,  and  seven  last  Sunday.  A  stated  charge 
of  2,000  souls  is  an  awful  and  oppressive  weight  upon  my  spirits,  and  often,  when  I 
think  of  the  account  I  shall  have  to  render  at  the  tribunal  of  God,  I  am  ready  to 
exclaim,  '  ^ho  is  sufficient  for  these  things  V  " 

'< I  have  this  week  been  to  the  district  meeting  of  the  County  Union 

at  North  Meols.  Preaching  was  not  expected,  but  the  place  was  crowded,  the 
congregation  being  assembled  by  the  proclamation  of  the  bellman.  In  the 
evening  the  place  overflowed.  A  simplicity  approaching  to  that  of  primitive 
times  prevails  among  the  people.  The  eagerness  with  which  the  people  flocked 
to  hear  the  word,  the  deep  seriousness,  and  profound  attention  which  marked 
every  countenance,  were  truly  affecting." 

*' I  am  well  worked  with  public  labor.    I  preached  last  Saturday  night, 

last  night,  and  am  to  preach  again  at  Surrey  Chapel  to-night  The  congregations 
have  been  very  large,  particularly  at  Hoxton.  It  was  not  known  in  London  that 
I  had  come,  for  some  time,  as  I  preached  at  Paddington  the  whole  of  the  flrst 
Sunday,  and  Mr.  Wilson  kept  his  promise  not  to  announce  my  coming." 

The  following  letter  to  Dr.  Raffles,  which  we  here  insert,  is 
full  of  eneonragement  to  all  faithful  ministers,  for '  it  shows 
that  even  when  they  see  no  extraordinary  results  from  their 
labors,  they  may  be  doing  an  amount  of  good  which  they  do 
not  dream  of: — "  If  prayer  for  those  who  do  us  good  and  wish 
us  well,  is  our  bounden  duty,  then  how  ought  I  to  pray  for 
you  I  To  your  preaching  I  believe  I  am  mainly  indebted  as  a 
means  employed  by  that  God  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  of  preserv- 
ing me  from  total  declension  and  final  apostasy,  within  a  few 
years  of  your  first  coming  to  exercise  your  ministry  in  this 
town,  and  also  of  leading  me  in  the  way  of  truth  tmtil  now — 
if,  indeed,  I  am  in  that  way.  And  for  a  considerable  period 
of  late,  during  which  troubles  upon  troubles  have  been  coming 
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upon  me,  and  which  do  not  seem  as  if  they  would  soon  come 
to  an  end,  Were  it  not  for  many  of  the  subjects  to  which  a 
compassionate  Saviour  has  especially  directed  you,  and  en- 
abled you  to  dwell  upon  in  such  a  manner  as  to  impart  the 
most  abundant  encouragement  and  strength  to  my  soul,  I 
should  be  overwhelmed  and  sink  the  victim  of  despair.  Still 
I  am  enabled  to  hope,  and  though  I  am  a  subject  of  nervous 
debility,  etc.,  which  produces  much  depression  of  spirits,  and 
almost  continual  fear  of  death,  and  a  looking  too  frequently  to 
the  dark  side  of  almost  every  case,  yet  I  am  constrained  to  say 
that  to  your  ministry  I  owe  it  in  a  great  degree,  that  I  am  able 
still  to  trust — and  at  times  to  feel — that  all  is  well,  and  to  be- 
lieve that  all  shall  work  together  for  my  good,  and  that  when 
I  am  sufficiently  humbled,  God  will  remove  his  chastening  band 
f5pom  me." 

It  was  at  an  early  period  of  his  ministry  in  Liverpool  that 
Dr.  Raffles  wrote  the  life  of  Spencer,  his  lamented  predeqessor. 
It  reached  its  seventh  edition  in  England,  and  many  editions 
also  appeared  in  this  country.  The  last  of  these  was  pub- 
lished in  New  York,  by  Dr.  Patton,  with  an  introduction  from 
his  pen.  The  author  often  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the 
reception  it  met  with.  "  Its  usefulness,"  he  writes  to  a  friend, 
"  has  overwhelmed  me ;  and  when  I  consider  that  there  are 
many,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  whom  I  have  never 
Been,  nor  shall  see  in  the  flesh,  who  will  have  cause  to  all  eter- 
nity to  bless  God  that  they  ever  perused  that  book,  I  am  truly 
confounded  and  humbled.  I  am  now  most  deeply  conscious 
of  the  Divine  goodness  in  leading  me  to  publish  it,  though 
with  how  little  faith  and  how  much  trembling  it  was  commit- 
ted to  the  press  the  Searcher  of  hearts  knoweth.  It  has  been 
the  means  of  sending  many  pioas  young  men  into  the  min- 
istry." Owing  to  the  pressure  of  public  and  pastoral  duties, 
the  volume  was  written  chiefly  after  midnight. 

It  was  this  production  chiefly  which  made  the  author's 
name  a  familiar  one  in  this  country.  Subsequently  there  were 
many  on  this  side  the  water,  who  came  to  know  him  personally 
and  to  esteem  him  highly.  His  biographer  writes: — '*He 
was  constantly  visited  by  Americans,  on  their  way  to  or  from 
Europe.     Many  agreeable  acquaintances,  some  of  which  ripen- 
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ed  into  friendship,  were  thus  formed ;  for  few  came  to  Liver- 
pool withoDt  finding  their  way,  on  the  first  Sunday  after  their 
arrival,  into  the  chapel,  and  sabaeqaently  to  the  vestry  in 
Great  George  Street.  In  the  early  part  of  this  year,  the  £ev. 
Dr.  Sprague,  of  Albany,  TJ.  S.,  arrived  with  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction from  the  Eev.  Dr.  Spring,  of  New  York.  Dr.  Eaffles 
and  Dr.  Spragne  had  already  corresponded  while  unknown  to 
each  other,  except  by  reputation.  They  now  became  person- 
ally acquainted,  and  the  friendship  which  was  thus  formed 
continued  unabated  to  the  last.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
grounds  for  mutual  esteem  on  which  friendship  is,  for  the  most 
part,  based,  there  was  a  strong  bond  of  sympathy  in  an  anti- 
quarian taste,  which  was  common  to  both.  Dr.  Sprague  was 
a  great  collector  of  autographs ;  and  an  interchange  of  MSB. 
was  constantly  taking  place,  by  which  each  enriched  the 
other's  collection.'* 

Dr.  RafSes,  like  his  American  antiquarian  friend,  made 
himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  own  accumulation?. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  volume  the  biographer  says :  ^'  The 
collectii^n  of  autogmphs  which  Dr.  Baffles  had  been  gradually 
but  steadily  accumulating,  had  now  become  very  extensive 
and  interesting.  He  had,  for  some  years  past,  been  engaged, 
during  the  few  spare  hours  which  he  could  devote  to  the  pur- 
pose, in  arranging  and  illustrating  them.  In  this  task  the 
editor  had  been  his  chief  assistant,  and  among  the  happiest 
reminiscences  of  the  past,  is  the  memory  of  the  evenings  which 
he  was  now  and  then  privileged  to  spend  with  his  father,  sur- 
rounded by  his  manuscripts,  and  agreeably  occupied  in  inves- 
tigating the  past  history  of  those  whose  autographs  were  from 
time  to  time  before  them  for  the  purpose  of  illustration  and 
arrangement.  The  editor  soon  became  inoculated  with  the 
taste  for  biographical  and  historical  research,  whiqii  such  an 
occupation  can  scarcely  fail  to  create,  and  which  his  father  did 
all  in  his  power  to  foster  and  develop  by  amusing  and  instruc- 
tive anecdotes,  and  remarks  from  his  own  large  stores  of  infor- 
mation. To  attempt  a  description  of  the  contents  of  the  col- 
lection would  be  quite  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this 
biography.  One  series  alone  consists  of  forty  folio  volumes, 
with  illustrations,  and  there  are  at  least  as  many  quarto  vol- 
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umeB  of  various  kinds,  exclusive  of  an  extremely  rare  and 
valuable  collection,  in  seven  volumes,  of  distinguished  Amer- 
ican&" 

The  writer  of  this  article  will  long  remember  the  pleasure 
he  experienced  at  the  sight  of  some  of  these  treasures  on  a 
visit  to  Liverpool,  heightened  as  it  was  by  the  warm  hospi- 
tality, the  kindness,  and  genial  manner  of  their  owner,  as  he 
exhibited  them  to  him  for  inspection.  Strangers,  whether 
from  other  parts  of  his  own  country,  or  from  America,  were  sure 
to  find  themselves  at  his  hospitable  table  on  the  morning  fol- 
lowing their  introductic^i,  when,  with  a  delightful  frankness 
of  manner  and  the  utmost  Christian  courtesy,  he  would  in 
every  way  in  his  power  lay  himself  out  for  their  entertain- 
ment. We  can  never  forget  the  keen  interest  with  which  we 
examined  a  little  manuscript  book,  which  he  placed  in  our 
hands,  perfectly  circular  in  its  form,  each  page  of  which,  not 
including  the  margin,  was  only  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diam- 
eter, and  which  contained  the  entire  Koran,  written  in  Arabic. 
It  was  worn  on  the  arm  of  a  prince,  and  a  priest  of  Mahomet, 
from  which  it  had  been  taken  as  he  lay  dead,  after  the  storm- 
ing of  a  citadel  in  Java,  in  1816,  while  Sir  Stamford  Saffles 
was  governor. 

Doctor  Baffles  seldom  came  home  empty-handed  from  any 
of  his  journeys,  as  his  biographer  tells  us,  and  his  friends 
throughout  the  country  were  only  too  well  pleased  to  gratify 
him  by  procuring  any  interesting  letters  or  other  documents 
which  they  could  obtain.  In  this  way,  for  the  most  part,  his 
valuable  collection  was  gathered  together.  He  purchased 
comparatively  few  autographs,  but  he  attached  to  them  por- 
tridts  and  other  illustrations,  at  a  considerable  cost  in  the 
whole,  which  he  had  picked  up  from  time  to  time. 

With  his  antiquarian  tastes  he  had  a  strong  turn  for  the 
humoroofi.  This  trait  of  his  character  constantly  showed 
itself  in  company,  and  it  accounted  for  his  irrepressible 
disposition  to  treasure  up  droll  things  in  his  memory.  Many 
were  the  curious  epitaphs  which  he  could  repeat,  discovered 
by  him  in  his  rambles,  and  which  his  memory  tenaciously 
retained.  Few  men  were  ever  gifted  with  greater  powers  of 
attraction,  and,  notwithstanding  his  exceeding  fr*ankness,  it  is 
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not  known  that  he  ever  uttered  a  word  to  give  pain,  or  which 
could  be  construed  into  disregard  for  the  feelings  of  others 
who  might  differ  from  him  in  opinion.  He  had  the  good 
sense  which  is  a  characteristic  of  his  nation,  joined  to  a  child- 
like simplicity  which  prevented  him  from  constantly  taking 
care  of  his  dignity,  under  the  queer  impression  that  he  was 
husbanding  his  influenca 

Before  Dr.  Raffles*  settlement  in  Liverpool,  the  Congrega- 
tionstii  ministers  in  Lancaster  County  had  established  what  is 
called  the  Lancashire  Congregational  Union,  for  the  purpose 
of  spreading  religion  in  the  rural  districts.  He  soon  became 
aware  of  its  great  Value,  and  his  attachment  to  it  constantly 
increased.  For  the  purposes  of  efficient  work,  the  county  is 
divided  into  districts,  and  each  district  contains  a  number  of 
stations.  Preachers  and  teachers  are  secured  for  all  the 
stations,  and  the  funds  of  the  Union,  raised  by  appeals  to  the 
churches  and  to  benevolent  individuals,  are  used  for  the 
erection  of  suitable  buildings,  chapels,  etc.,  in  the  several 
stations,  and  for  the  support  of  the  missionaries  and  teachers 
whose  services  are  enlisted.  In  time  the  people  learn  to 
depend  mainly  upon  themselves  for  the  support  of  the  gospel, 
instead  of  looking  for  aid  altogether  from  the  Union.  Every 
year  there  is  a  meeting  of  the  Union  in  one  of  the  large  towns 
of  the  county,  when  a  report  from  each  station  is  read,  in 
regard  to  its  religious  condition,  and  also  the  report  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  Union  as  to  receipts  and  disbursements. 
These  reports  are  afterward  printed.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  dissenting  denominations  of  England,  each  of  which 
has  done  so  much  in  this  way,  or  in  similar  ways  to  pro- 
mote religion  among  the  neglected  population,  have  greatly 
stimulated  each  other  in  the  good  work.  It  will  never  be 
known  how  much  the  church  of  Christ  owes  to  their  labors. 
There  are  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment,  and  abundant  pro- 
vision is  made  for  their  support,  but  the  instniction  by  their 
exertions  of  all  the  population  in  their  parishes  is  not  to  be 
looked  for.  The  people  belonging  to  their  parishes  have  ever 
been  left,  to  a  great  extent,  uninstructed,  and  were  it  not  for 
the  efforts  of  Dissenters,  a  large  proportion  of  them  would  be 
in  a  state  little  above  heathenism.     And  this,  although  so 
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roany  ministers  of  the  Established  Oharch  are  men  of  piety 
and  worth.*  Dr.  Raffles  soon  formed  a  strong  attachment  to 
his  co-laborers,  members  of  the  Lancashire  Congregational 
Union.  Their  untiring  exertions  in  many  of  the  wild  and 
scarcely  civilized  districts  of  Lancashire  Ooanty,  resulted  in  a 
d^ree  of  success  altogether  remarkable.  He  himself  was 
a  constant  visitor  throughout  the  length  and  breadtli  of  the 
county.  His  office  as  secretary  of  the  Union  and  his  fame 
as  a  preacher  laid  him  open  also  to  numberless  calls  for  ser- 
vices at  the  opening  of  chapels  in  the  different  stations,  .and 
the  ordination  of  ministers.  "  Few  can  imagine,"  says  one 
who  worked  with  him  in  the  same  field,  ^'  what  large  demands 
upon  his  time  and  strength  all  this  involved." 

A  considerable  space  is  devoted  in  this  volume  to  an 
account  of  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Kaffles,  in  connection  with  other 
leading  ministers,  to  found  the  Lancashire  Independent  Col- 
lege, near  Manchester,  an  institution  for  the  education  of  young 
men  for  the  ministry  among  Congregational  Dissenters.  In 
bringing  about  the  result  he  appears  to  have  been  especially 
active  and  influential ;  and  before  his  death  it  was  his  happi- 
ness to  see  it  fully  established  and  flourishing.  At  first,  no 
Boiall  aoionnt  of  time  was  devoted  to  collecting  funds  for  the 
college.  No  doubt  there  is  a  large  class  who  feel  no  partic- 
ular interest  in  knowing  either  the  trials  or  en0ouragements 
which  attend  employments  of  this  kind,  but  for  some  of  our 
readers  the  following  anecdote  may  have  its  relish : — "  On  one 
occasion,  in  company  with  Mr.  Hadfield,  he  went  to  call 
on  an  old  and  wealthy,  but  somewhat  eccentric  gentleman, 
the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Lees,  of  Oldham.  They  found  him  at 
home,  smoking  his  pipe,  and  after  a  while  opened  fire  upon 
him  in  reference  to  the  college.  Dr.  Baffles  and  Mr.  Hadfield 
snccessively  enlarged  upon  the  prospective  benefits  of  the  pro- 
jected institution,  but  apparently  to  little  purpose,  for  all  they 
could  extract  from  Mr.  Lees  was, '  Weel,  I  mun  gie  ye  a  lift, 
I  mnn  gie  ye  a  lift ;'  but  what  was  the  extent  of  the  lift  was 
wholly  left  in  the  dark.    Mr.  Hadfield  enlarged  upon  the 

♦  The  Rev.  Baptist  Noel's  book,  "  Essay  on  the  Union  of  Church  and  State," 
was  published  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  still  instructive  and  valuable. 
See  the  chapters  on  the  "  Eflfects  of  the  ITnion." 
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mode  of  payment  by  inBtalmmitB  aa  very  desirable,  bat  Mr. 
Lees  only  said,  ^  Weel,  I  man  gie  ye  a  lift ;'  adding,  ^  Tve 
two  causes  at  the  assizes,  I  man  see  how  they  turn  oat'  At 
length,  the  talking  bdng  somewhat  exhaastive,  tea  was  asked 
for,  and  brought ;  and  after  some  more  conversation  the  two 
visitors  departed,  Mr.  Lees  saying,  ^  Hapljr  I  might  call  some 
day  at  Mr.  Hadfield's  office  in  Manchester.'  On  leaving,  Mr. 
Hadfield  expressed  an  opinion  not  very  favorable  as  to  the 
probable  result  of  the  visit ;  while  Dr.  Baffles,  on  the  other 
hand,  said  he  would  give £100  for  it  Weeks  or  months  rolled 
by,  when,  upon  a  certain  morning,  Mr.  Lees  walked  into  Mr. 
IJadfield's  office,  and,  on  being  shown  into  the  presence  of  that 
gentleman,  he  said,  '  Weel,  Mr.  Hadfield,  I've  come  about  th' 
college ;'  and  pulling  out  a  large  pocket-book,  apparently  well 
lined  with  notes,  he  said,  ^  Yon  said  you'd  take  it  in-  'stal- 
ments,'  and  inserting  his  finger  among  the  notes,  speedily 
pulled  out  one  for  £100,  and  presented  it  to  Mr.  Hadfield,  say- 
ing, ^  Here's  th'  first  'stalment ;'  then,  taking  another  dip,  he 
drew  out  a  second  note  for  the  same  amount :  ^  Here's  th'  sec- 
ond 'stalment ;'  and  so  with  two  other  notes,  till  he  counted 
out  £400  down  on  Mr.  Hadfield's  desk  in  ^  'stalments ;'  and, 
having  done  so,  he  added,  ^An'  if  ye  want  more,  ye  man 
have  it.' " 

The  biographer  adds,  '*  The  story  can  ba^only  very  imper- 
fectly told  on  paper.  As  Dr.  Baffles  related  the  incident,  and 
threw  into  it  his  own  rich  vein  of  humor,  it  was  inimitable." 
Dr.  Yaughan  was  the  first  President  and  Theological  Professor 
of  the  new  college,  and  for  several  years  Dr.  Samuel  Davidson, 
a  biblical  scholar  and  critic  not  unknown  in  this  country,  was 
the  professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  and  Oriental  Literature. 
In  1855  Dr.  Davidson  was  charged  with  holding  views  which 
disqualified  him  for  his  position  in  the  collie,  and  the  con- 
troversy which  arose  in  reference  to  the  matter  resulted  in  his 
resigning  his  Professorship. 

Dr.  Baffles  entered  into  the  benevolent  enterprises  of  the 
Bible  and  Missionary  Societies  with  all  his  heart,  and^  to  pro- 
mote the  objects  for  which  they  were  founded,  he  engaged 
with  alacrity  in  any  work  which  in  the  Providence  of  God  he 
was  called  to  perform,  however  arduous  it  might  be.    In  order 
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to  lend  a  helping  hand,  he  was  willing  to  travel  and  preach  to 
the  limits  of  his  strength,  and  even  beyond  his  strength.  He 
was  one  of  the  directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  and 
it  was  at  his  soggestion  that  it  sent  oat  three  missionaries, 
Messrs.  Snpper,  Kam,  and  Brdckner,  to  Java,  with  the  view  of 
establishing  a' mission  on  the  island.  They  had  been  educa- 
ted in  Holland  and  Berlin,  but  had  been  consigned  to  that  so- 
ciety. In  the  success  of  this  mission  he  took  a  deep  interest, 
and  he  fnmished  the  missionaries  with  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  his  cousin,  who  was  at  that  time  the 
governor  of  the  island,  and  with  whom  he  had  already  been 
in  Gorrespondencd  in  relation  to  missionary  enterprise  in  that 
portion  of  the  globe. 

The  island  of  Java  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Dntch  up  to 
1811,  when  it  was  taken  from  them  by  the  English  ;  but  the 
English  Government's  tenure  of  it  was  very  brief,  for  it  was  re- 
stored by  them  to  the  Dutch,  in  1815,  by  whom  it  is  still  held. 
It  was  by  the  advice  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  that  the  expedition 
was  fitted  out  against  Batavia  in  1811.  He  was,  as  has  been 
seen,  a  relative  of  Dr.  Raffles,  and  his  name  is  frequently  men- 
tion in  the  volume  under  review.  He  was  a  remarkable  man. 
He  was  appointed  an  assistant  clerk  in  the  India  House  at  fif- 
teen. He  afterward  became  chief  secretary  to  the  new  gov- 
ernment formed  by  the  East  India  Company,  at  Penang.  In 
1809  he  published  an  essay  on  the  Malay  nation.  When  Ba- 
tavia was  capturedfrom  theDutch,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Java  and  ita  dependencies,  and  while  he  held 
the  offlce  slavery  was  abolished  in  the  island.  He  published 
a  history  of  Java,  in  two  quarto  volumes,  with  one  volume  of 
splendid  plates,  evincing  much  scientific  knowledge  and  ex- 
quisite taste.  He  was  afterward  made  lieutenant-governor 
of  Fort  Marlborough,  the  seat  of  the  English  government  at 
Bencoolen,  Sumatra,  and  remained  six  years  in  this  position, 
emancipating  the  slaves  here  also.  He  established  the  British 
set^ement  at  Singapore,  and  founded  a  college  there  for  the  en- 
couragement of  Anglo-Chinese  and  Malay  literature. 

It  was  to  labor  among  the  Chinese  emigrants  in  Java  that 
the  three  Dutch  missionaries  were  sent  to  that  island  by  the 
London  Society,  for  these  compose  a  large  part  of  tlie  popula- 
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tion.  Sapper  died  in  Batavia  in  1816.  Bruckner  joined  the 
Baptist  Society  and  continued  his  exertions,  amidst  many  diffi- 
culties, on  the  island  for  some  years.  Since  these  missionaries 
first  went  to  Java,  a  number  of  devoted  servants  of  Christ 
— ^English,  Dutch,  and  German,  as  well  as  American — ^have 
toiled  on  the  ground. 

T^rge  portions  of  several  chapters  of  this  volume  are  occu- 
pied with  Dr.  Raffles'  graphic  descriptions,  in  letters  to  his 
friends,  of  his  visits  to  interesting  spots  in  his  own  country,  as 
well  as  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  East.  His  love  of  nature 
was  intense,  and  he  could  not  help  writing  about  all  he  saw. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  periodical  absences  from  his 
public  services,  for  the  purpose  of  change  of  scene  and  relaxa- 
tion, were  the  means  of  prolonging  his  usefiil  life,  and  preserv- 
ing the  freshness  and  elasticity  of  his  powers.  But  even  when 
he  journeyed,  he  engaged,  whenever  it  was  possible,  in  his 
work  of  preaching. 

He  published  an  account  of  one  of  his  tours  on  the  Continent, 
which  went  through  five  editions,  and  which  for  many  years 
was  even  used  as  a  guide-book.  He  used  to  tell  the  following 
story  in  reference  to  it : — 

'*  On  one  occasion,  as  I  was  travelling  out  of  Lincolnshire  into  Lancashire,  I 
was  put  down  at  the  Tontine  Inn,  Sheffield,  at  the  dose  of  a  long  sammer'a  day. 
I  went,  as  my  custom  was,  into  the  traveller's  room,  and,  having  secured  my  bed, 
sat  down  in  the  midst  of  a  large  company,  and  began  to  pohder  the  question — 
tea  or  supper  ?  In  the  midst  of  my  musing,  a  gentleman  entered  the  room,  and 
looking  round,  said,  '  Will  any  gentleman  take  supper  ?'  That  settled  the  matter ; 
I  accepted  his  challenge,  and  supper  being  speedily  on  the  table,  we  sat  down 
vis-d-vis  to  enjoy  it.  I  found  my  companion  .very  intelligent  and  communicative, 
and  we  talked  freely  on  various  topics ;  when  at  length  he  said,  '  I  had  a  very 
delightful  tour  lately  on  the  Continent — my  wife,  my  wifels  sister,  and  myself 
were  the  party.  We  went  to  Paris,  Geneva,  Chamouni,  down  the  Rhine,  and  by 
the  Netherlands,  etc.  We  had  all  the  tours  with  us;  but  somehow  I  like  Raffles' 
tour  best  of  all.  I  think  he  only  describes  what  he  actually  saw,  but  I  believe 
there  are  many  who  describe  what  they  did  not  themselves  see.  And  there  is 
something  so  like  in  Raffles'  descriptions,  they  bring  it  all  to  my  memory  as  though 
I  had  seen  it  only  yesterday.  Did  you  ever  see  the  book  ?  But,  by  the  bye, 
were  you  ever  on  the  CJontinent  ?'  *  Yes,'  said  I,  *  I  have  been  on  the  CoDtinent' 
'  Were  you  in  his  direction  at  all  ?'  he  added.  '  Yes,'  I  answered,  *  the  Y&rj  tour 
he  took,  I  took.'  '  Oh,  then,'  said  he,  '  you  are  a  judge  ;  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?' 
*  Why,'  I  said,  "I  agree  with  you  ;  I  don't  think  he  does  describe  any  thing  but 

what  he  saw.'     •  And  then,'  he  continued,  '  it  is  so  cheap  I  There's ,  he  has 

spun  it  out  into  two  volumes :  he  might  very  well  have  put  it  all  into  one.    I 
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have  Baffles'  book  in  my  trunk :  U  is  a  nite  traveUing  companion,  and  every  now 
and  then  I  take  it  out  and  read  a  bit,  and  then  I  travel  over  the  ground  again,  and 
it  is  all  freah  and  vivid  in  my  miud.  That  Raffles,  I  believe,  is  a  Dissenting  min- 
ister, at  Liverpool/  It  may  be  supposed  that  I  was  not  a  little  amused  as  well 
as  gratified  with  all  this,  and  much  more  passed  between  us,  but  I  preserved  my 
incognito  till  we  parted  for  the  night,  when  I  said,  *  Will  you  allow  me,  before  I 
say  g^ood*night,  to  tell  you  how  much  pleasure  you  baye  afforded  me  by  the  tes- 
timony you  have  borne  to  the  correctness  of  Raffles'  tour  ?'  '  What  I'  said  he,  *  is 
he  a  friend  of  yours?'  'Perhaps,'  said  I,  'the  closest  friend  he  has,  for  I  wrote 
the  book.'  *  Ton  wrote  the  book  I'  he  said  with  considerable  vehemence.  '  Do 
you  mean,  sir,  to  tell  me  that  Dr.  Raffles  did  not  write  the  book  himself?'  *  No,' 
I  replied,  *  I  don't  mean  to  tell  you  any  such  thing,  for  I  know  that  he  did  write 
it  himself;  nevertheless  I  say  again,  I  wrote  the  book.'  'You  don't  mean  that 
you  are  Dr.  Baffles  ?'  '  Yes,'  I  said  laughing,  •  I  do,  and  I'll  stick  to  that.'  *  What, 
have  I  been  all  this  time  talking  to  Dr.  Raffles?'  'Yes,'  I  replied,  'you  have., 
*  Well,'  he  exclaimed,  '  I  do  hope,  Dr.  Raffles,  that  I  have  said  nothing  that  could 
give  you  pain.'  '  No,  sir,'  I  said,  '  quite  the  reverse;  I  have  had  many  testimo- 
nies to  the  correctness  of  that  book,  but  they  have  been  from  persons  who  knew 
that  they  were  addressing  the  author,  but  your  testimony  is,  in  my  esteem,  of 
greater  value  than  that  of  all  the  rest  put  together,  for  it  is  perfectly  impartial. ' 
'  Well,  Dr.  Raffles,'  he  said,  '  it  is  kind  of  you  thus  quickly  to  relieve  me  of  the 
dilemma  in  which  I  have  placed  myself.  The  fact  is  we  were  all  really  much  in- 
debted to  you  for  the  information  and  pleasure  we  derived  from  the  perusal  of 
your  book.' " 

Not  a  few  illustrious  names  are  brought  before  us  in  these 
pages.  Near  the  close  of  his  life,  Dr.  Raffles,  at  the  request 
of  intimate  friends,  committed  to  writing  a  few  autobiograph- 
ical recollections,  and  these  include  an  account  of  interviews 
with  some  of  these  celebrities.  Our  readers  will  no  doubt 
be  entertained  with  the  toUowing  relation  of  his  intercourse 
with  Rammohun  Roy,  the  Hindoo  scholar,  whose  arrival  in 
England,  in  1831,  caused  such  a  sensation  in  certain  cir- 
cles : — 

*'I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  twice  in  company  with  that  remarkable  man» 
the  Rajah  Rammohun  Roy.  A  benevolent  errand  in  behalf  of  his  countrymen 
brought  him  to  this  country  in  the  year  1831  ;*  and  though  it  is  more  than 
thirty  years  ago,  I  have  a  perfect  recollection  of  the  man,  and  of  his  conversation. 
What  astonished  me  most  was  the  wonderful  acquaintance  which  ho  had — 
so  accurate  and  so  minute— with  all  our  institutions,  and  liabics,  and  history. 
One  of  the  occasions  on  which  I  met  him  was  at  dinner  at  Mr.  Cropper's  [lie  was 
a  Quaker  friend  of  Dr.  Raffles],  at  the  Dingle.  I  sat  next  to  him  at  table. 
Nothing  very  remarkable  occurred  in^the  conversation  during  dinner,  but,  immedi- 

♦  He  was  accredited  to  the  British  court  by  the  king  of  Delhi,  to  make  a 
representation  of  grievances,  and,  though  not  recognized  officially,  he  was  suc- 
cessful. 
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ately  after  the  doth  was  drawn,  a  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door,  bringing  the 
celebrated  phrenologist,  Dr.  Spurzheira,  and  another  gentleman,  to  call  on  the 
Rajah.  They  were  ushered  Into  the  dining-room,  and  a  chair  was  placed  for  Dr. 
Spurzheim  immediately  opposite  the  Brahmin.  The  Doctor  was  scarcely  seated, 
when  the  Brahmin  said  (I  wish  I  could  give  the  deep  tone  and  broad  prommcia- 
tion  with  which  he  spoke ;  any  thing  said  by  him  must  lose  mudi  by  the  absence 
of  that  which  can^t  be  transferred  to  paper),  *But  I  must  have. a  word  with  this 
philosopher ;  I  was  a  member  of  the  Phrenological  Society  of  Calcutta  for  two 
years  myself,  but  they  all  fell  to  quarrelling  among  themselves,  so  I  left  them ; 
but  you  say  the  head — ^it  is  formed  with  the  bump,  the  conformation,  the  figure, 
and  that  the  bump,  the  conformation,  the  dgure  does  iniUcate  the  character,  the 
habit,  the  disposition  of  the  mind.  Toa  say  so ;  well  t  you  shall  meet  with  a 
man  who  lives  to  be  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  fifty  years  old,  and  then  he  change, 
he  quite  change,  he  become  another  man.  Now  his  head,  does  that  change?* 
'Oh,  yes,'  stdd  Dr.  Spurzheim,  with  a  strong  German  pronunciation,  'and  you 
shall  meet  with  some  men  that  do  change,  but  there  are  many  more  that  do  not 
change.'  '  Oh,  yes,'  replied  the  Brahmin, '  there  are  many  men  that  never  change 
You  may  find  five  hundred  men  that  do  not  change,  five  thousand  men  that  do 
never  change ;  but  if  I  find  fifty  men,  five  men,  that  do  change,  and  their  head 
it  does  not  change,  my  fifty,  my  five  go  to  prove  that  your  system  is  not 
universal.'  Dr.  Spurzheim's  ft-iend  then  related  the  case  of  a  boy,  who  was  a 
bad  boy,  and  grew  up  to  be  twenty,  and  till  that  time  was  a  pest  to  society; 
but,  when  little  more  than  twenty  years  old,  he  changed,  and  became  an  al- 
tered man,  and  the  bumps  on  his  head  went  down  till  they  were  entirely  lost. 
The  Brahmin  listened  most  earnestly,  till  the  gentleman  ceased  to  speak,  and 
then  he  lifted  up  his  hands  as  in  astonishment,  and  said,  *■  So  the  bump  it  go 
away  I'  'But,'  Dr.  Spurzheim  cried,  '  don't  you  believe  the  fact?*  *  Oh,  yes,*  he 
replied, '  I  must  believe  the  fact,  as  the  gentleman  says  so ;  but,  it  is  a  very  re- 
markable fact,  and  very  much  to  your  purpose.' 

"The  other  instance  in  which  I  had  the  pleasure  to  meet  this  most  interesting 
man,  was  at  breakfast  in  my  own  house.  On  that  occasion  I  invited  men  of 
various  religious  opinions  to  meet  him,  and  there  were  about  thirty  persons 
present.  The  conversation  was  very  lively  and  well-sustained.  The  Brahmin 
exhibited  wonderful  shrewdness.  '  Ah,'  he  said,  'you  say  that  you  are  all  one 
in  Christ,  all  brethren,  and  equal  in  him.  Well,  you  go  to  the  cathedral  at  Cal- 
cutta, there  you  see  a  grand  chair  of  crimson  velvet  and  gold — ^tX  is  for  the 
Governor-General  of  India ;  then  there  are  other  chairs  of  crimson  and  gold, 
they  are  for  the  members  of  council ;  and  then  there  are  seats  lined  with 
crimson,  they  are  for  the  merchants,  etc. ;  then  there  are  the  bare  benches  for 
the  common  people  and  the  poor ;  yet  you  say  we  are  aU  one  in  Christ ;  but  if 
the  poor  man — whose  seat  is  ihere^  on  that  bare  bench — ^if  he  go  and  sit  down 
on  the  crimson  velvet  chair  of  the  governor-general,  they  will  break  hia  head  I 
Yet  you  are  all  one  in  Christ!'  Some  one  was  about  to  expound  this  matter  to 
the  Brahmin  and  explain  the  impropriety  of  any  one  taking  tlie  seat  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  majesty.  But  the  tlihig  was  too  good  for  our  Quaker  friend,  James 
Cropper,  quietly  to  let  it  go.  He  so  thoroughly  sympathized  with  the  Brahmin's 
view  of  the  matter,  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  interposing.  *  Nay,  nay,' 
he  cried,  '  thou  must  not  seek  to  put  aside  the  force  of  our  friend's  remark ;'  so 
tlie  Brahmin  and  our  friend  James  had  the  matter  entirely  to  themselves." 
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Jh.  Eaffles  lived  to  see  our  terrible  conflict  for  the  preser- 
vation of  our  national  existence,  bat  there  is  nothing  in  this 
volume  to  show  whether  his  sympathies  were  on  the  side  of 
the  Unionists,  or  dis-Unionists.  While  the  war  was  in  progress 
be  wrote  to  his  American  friend,  Dr.  Sprague,  as  follows : — 
^'I  thank  you  for  your  photograph.  It  tells  of  advancing 
years,  though  I  trace  the  resemblance  to  what  my  memory  . 
retains  of  your  appearance,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
JOB  last.  Shall  I  never  have  that  pleasure  again  on  this  side 
the  grave  {  I  can  scarcely  expect  it,  for  should  you  visit  this 
country  again — ^which,  indeed,  you  told  me  some  time  ago  you 
had  the  purpose  of  doing — unless  it  be  very  soon,  I  cannot 
reasonably  entertain  the  prospect  of  being  here  to  see  you. 
But  we  ahall  meet,  I  trust,  in  a  better  land  1  I  am  truly  glad 
to  have  so  good  an  account  of  yourself  from  your  own  pen. 
You  have  been  a  hard  worker  with  heart,  and  brain,  and 
toDgue,  and  pen,  and  God  has  enabled  you  to  work  well  and 
to  good  purpose,  and  you  will  leave  behind  you  works  fcf 
time  and  for  eternity  that  will  render  you  immortal  I  I  am 
glad  to  find  you  don^t  anticipate  a  long  continuance  of  this 
dreadful  war.     May  God  speedily  send  peace  1" 

In  1862  Dr.  K'^ffles  resigned  his  pastoral  charge  of  the 
Great  George  Street  Church,  his  bodily  infirmities  rendering 
the  performance  of  regular  duties  impossible.  He  said,  at  that 
time,  to  a  friend,  "I  have  knownnlething  all  along  save 
Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified,  and'tln^  which  has  supplied 
the  burden  of  my  ministry  is  dearer  to  me  now  than  ever." 
He  preached  occasionally  after  his  retirement  At  the  close 
of  his  last  sermon,  he  experienced  so  much  pain  and  exhaus-- 
tion  that  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  converse,  though 
during  the  delivery  of  the  discourse,  the  spirit  of  the  aged 
servant  of  God  triumphed  over  the  infirmities  of  the  flesh.  The 
sermon  was  one  of  great  power  and  tenderness.  On  the  17th 
of  May,  1863,  he  peacefully  breathed  his  last.  His  funeral 
was  attended  by  clergymen  of  various  denominations,  includ- 
ing many  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England.  Tlie  Mayor  of 
Liverpool  and  many  of  his  fallow-to wnsmen  followed  the  funeral 
cortege^  at  the  head  of  a  long  line  of  carriages,  and  it  was  esti- 
mated that  60,000  people  lined  the  route  of  the  proc^sior. 
VOL.  XLH. — ^No.  n.  16 
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Considering  the  reputation  enjoyed  by  Dr.  Baffles  as  a 
preacher,  and  the  multitude  of  his  admirers,  we  are  surprised 
to  find  that  the  descriptions  contained  in  this  volume  of  the 
ebaracter  and  style  of  his  public  services  are  so  few.  The  fol- 
lowing  is  an  account  written  by  an  American  gentleman  for  a 
religious  newspaper: — "  At  the  appointed  hour  of  service,  a 
large,  portly  man,  with  full  and  ruddy  countenance,  and  in  full 
clerical  dress,  ascended  the  pulpit.  After  a  hymn,  he  read 
the  24th  chapter  of  Matthew^  with  great  pertinenqr  and 
pathos  of  expression,  in  silvery  and  subduing  tones.  From  the 
first  opening  of  his  lips,  he  seemed  moved  from  his  inmoat 
soul.  I  could  have  imagined,  though  ignorant  of  the  cause, 
that  the  deep  fountains  of  feeling  were  opened  within  him, 
and  that  some  mighty  sympathies  were  working  there.  And 
I  thought,  too,  that  the  congregation  were  ready  to  be  with 
him  in  feeling.  But  I  knew  not  the  occasion.  ^Is  that  Dr. 
Baffles,'  said  I,  in  a  whisper,  to  the  gentleman  on  my  ri^t  i 
*TeB,  sir,'  was  his  answer.  After  the  usual  introductory 
services,  and  a  prayer  which  breathed  the  soul,  and  which 
seemed  a  fellowship  with  heaven,  the  following  text  was  an- 
noanced.  ^  Therefore,  be  ye  also  ready,  for  in  such  an  hour 
as  you  think  not,  the  Son  of  Man  cometh.' 

" '  Nearly  twenty  years  have  rolled  away  since  I  have  had 
the  pastoral  charge  of  this  congregation,'  said  the  preacher, 
and  these  wore  his  first  words  after  reading  the  text, — ^  and 
never  have  I  been  called  to  mingle  my  tear^  with  the  bereaved 
of  my  charge  in  any  instance  for  a  work  of  death  so  astound- 
ing to  private  and  public  sympathy  as  in  the  late  and  ill-fated 
doom  of  the  Roihsay  CaaUe.^    And  here,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence,  the  secret  was  all  opened  to  me,  and  I  felt  my- 
self at  once  a  mourner  with  the  mourning,  for  I  had  passed  in 
full  view  of  the  scene  of  death,  and  heard  the  story,  for  the 
first  time,  this  very  day.     Three  members  of  Dr.  Baffles' 
church  were  of  the  number  who  perished,  and  this  evening  it 
had  devolved  on  the  pastor  to  stand  up  before  a  mourning 
people  to  tell  the  story,  and  try  to  impress  them  with  the 
practical  lesson  of  the  awful  event.    And  he  did  tell  the  story 
in  the  outset,  the  simple  story,  as  the  exoi*dium  of  his  sermon. 
He  briefly  noticed  the  character  of  those  they  mourned,  traced 
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the  pathway  of  their  spirits  through  the  stormy  waves  of  the 
ocean  to  the  haven  of  eternal  rest ;  and  then  applied  himself  to 
the  proper  theme  of  his  text,  in  application  to  his  hearers — ^  Be 
ye  also  ready.'  Never  did  I  see  an  andience  so  perfectly  spell- 
bound by  the  voice  of  a  man.  Occasionally,  in  the  progress  of 
the  sermon,  the  Doctor  was  powerful  beyond  description  ;  his 
thoughts  and  manner,  and  the  tones  of  his  voice  all  befitting 
each  other.  The  interest  of  the  occasion  was  itself  intense, 
and  when  the  ^  Amen '  was  pronounced,  the  perfect  stillness 
which  had  reigned  for  the  hour  was  succeeded  by  the  singular 
bustle  whicfi  an  instantaneous  change  of  position  in  every 
individual  of  a  great  congr^ation,  after  having  been  long 
chained  by  eloquence  in  fixed  and  motionless  attitudes,  pro- 
daces." 

An  attendant  on  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Baffles  could  not  fail 
to  remark  his  strong  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  grace. 
The  Saviour,  and  redemption  through  his  blood,  were  con- 
stantly exhibited  in  his  preaching.  It  was  a  favorite  saying 
of  his,  that  in  every  sermon  there  ought  to  be  something 
which  would  teach  any  ignorant  person  who  might  happen  to 
be  present  the  way  of  salvation  through  the  atonement  of 
Christ.  When  a  friend,  in  conversation  with  him,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  people  were  pretty  well  enlightened  on  the 
doctrines,  and  needed  to  have  the  practical  truths  presented  to 
them,  he  admitted  the  latter  part  of  the  statement,  and  then 
said,  ^^  If  I  were  preaching  a  sermon  such  as  you  speak  of, 
before  I  closed  I  would  give  it  a  twiat^  so  as  to  bring  in  Christ 
and  his  great  salvation.''  A  consideration  which  greatly  favors 
this  view  is,  that  though  the  exhibition  of  the  particular  truth 
which  the  anxious  sinner  most  needs  to  know  may  seem  to 
do  no  good  at  the  time  it  is  presented,  yet  very  frequently  its 
saving  efiects  are  experienced  years  afterward.  Prayer  should 
be  incessantly  offered  by  the  people  of  Gkxl,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  would  apply  the  truth  lodged  in  their  souls  to  their  oon- 
version  and  salvation. 

We  do  not  think  that  Dr.  Raffles'  preaching  was  character- 
ised by  frequent  formal  exhibitions  of  the  denunciations  and 
threatenings  of  the  Word  of  God  against  the  impenitent. 
Whether  he  erred  in  this  we  pretend  not  to  say.   The  explicit- 
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and  frequency  with  which  the  terrora  of  the  Lord  Bhould 
be  declared  depend  on  the  state  of  the  congregation.  It 
Bhonld  be  borne  in  mind  that,  thongh  conscience  of  itself  often 
teaches  most  powerfollj  precisely  what  the  law  declares  in  re- 
gard to  the  punishment  due  to  sin,  and  more  effectnally  than 
any  preacher  can,  yet,  when  the  question  is  asked,  ^^How 
shall  man  be  just  with  God  ?'^  both  reason  and  conscience 
are  silent.  Is  it  not  then  pre-eminently  the  official  duty  of 
every  ambassador  of  Christ  to  show  what  the  Bible  teaches 
on  this  subject!  Though  he  may  leave  some  things  unex- 
plained, yet  is  he  not  solemnly  bound  so  to  instruct  his  hear- 
ers in  r^ard  to  free  justification  through  faith  in  Christ's 
righteousness,  that  it  will  not  be  his  fault  if  any  of  them  do  not 
clearly  understand  it  ?  And  then  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  cross  is  not  really  held  up,  the  gospel  is  not  really  preach- 
ed, unless  it  is  exhibited  in  such  a  way  as  is  adapted  to  make 
the  sinner  conscious  of  his  danger,  and  his  wants,  and  extin- 
guish every  hope  he  may  entertain  of  salvation  out  of  Christ 
When  David  exclaims,  ^^  Mine  iniquities  have  taken  hold  upon 
me  so  that  I  am  not  able  to  look  up,''  and  again,  ^^  While  I 
suffer  tliy  terrors  I  am  distracted,"  he  says  all  that  is  necessary 
to  show  us  that  be  believed  in  a  future  state ;  the  idea  of  an 
eternity  and  its  retributions  is  wrapped  up  in  his  words. 
And  in  like  manner  the  terrors  of  the  law  and  all  those  con- 
siderations which  address  themselves  to  men's  fears,  are  as 
sumed  to  have  an  existence,  and  are  really  taught  when  the 
glad  tidings  are  proclaimed  to  men. 

Though  gifted  with  remarkable  fluency,  yet  it  was  not 
often  that  Dr.  Baffles  appeared  as  a  speaker  on  the  platform. 
He  had  a  great  dislike  to  speech-making.  The  only  duty,  his 
biographer  tells  us,  he  would  willingly  undertake  at  a  public 
meeting,  was  that  of  chairman.  For  this  he  was  peculiarly 
well  qualified  by  his  admirable  tact,  by  his  universal  pop- 
ularity, and  by  his  thorough  knowledge  of  business. 

This  volume  is  a  large  one,  and  many  of  its  details  are  more 
especially  interesting  to  Dr.  Raffles'  personal  friends,  and  those 
with  whom  he  was  associated  in  the  work  of  his  life ;  nevw- 
theless  it  contains  much  that  is  of  interest  to  the  general  reader, 
and  we  feel  indebted  to  the  author  for  the  instruction  and 
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entertainment  which  we  have  derived  from  its  perusal.  The 
public  was  informed  by  Dr.  Schaff,  on  his  recent  return  from 
Europe,  that  when  he  was  present  at  the  last  annual  conveur 
tion  of  the  Congregationalists  of  England,  that  body  mani- 
fested the  most  cordial  interest  in  the  coming  council  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  to  be  held  in  this  country  next  fall 
Were  Dr.  Raffles  living  he  would  be  second  to  none  in  sym- 
pathy with  it  At  the  meeting  for  the  formation  of  the  Alli- 
ance, which  was  held  in  Liverpool,  in  1845,  he  joined  in  the 
movement  with  his  whole  heart,  and  he  ever  afterward 
watched  its  progress,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  promote 
its  success. 


Am.  IV,— TA^  Relation  of  Adam! s  First  Sin  to  the  Fall  of 

the  Race. 

The  Episde  of  Paul  to  the  Romans,  By  J.  P.  Lange,  D.D., 
and  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Fay.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
J.  F.  Hurst,  D.D.,  with  additions  by  P.  Schaff,  D.D.,  and 
the  Rev.  M.  B.  Riddle.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner  & 
Co.  1869.  The  portion  relating  to  Romans,  v.  12-21,  from 
page  171  to  page  199  inclusive. 

In  a  recent  number  we  called  attention  to  this  work,  and 
its  great  value.  We  have  nothing  to  unsay  of  the  high  com- 
mendation then  bestowed  upon  it.  It  is,  in  our  view,  foremost 
among  the  volumes  of  this  series  of  Lange's  Commentary 
which  have  yet  appeared,  and  a  thesaurus  of  learning  and  sug- 
gestions in  regard  to  the  exegesis  of  this  epistle,  which  no  stu- 
dent of  it  can  afford  to  be  without.  We  mentioned  that  in  the 
comment  on  Rom.  v.  12-21,  Dr.  Schaff  freely  controverts  the 
views,  and  what  he  considers  to  be  the  views,  advanced  by 
this  journal  and  its  conductors.  He  also  canvasses,  at  con 
siderable  length,  the  views  of  various  parties,  schools,  theolo- 
gians, exegetes,  and  commentators,  in  regard  to  this  passage, 
and  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  as  determined  or  affected 
thereby.  His  obvious  design  is  to  note  every  thing  of  import- 
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ance  relative  to  the  subject  tliat  has  been  maintained  bj  any 
prominent  commentator,  divine,  or  school  of  theology.    We 
therefore  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded,  to 
dispel  some  current  misconceptions  respecting  the  subject,  and 
to  say  some  things  which  we  judge  the  present  occasion  op- 
portune for  saying  in  support  of  what  we  deem  the  scriptural 
yiew.    It  is  a  very  small  part  of  what  we  intend,  to  correct 
mistakes  of  Dr.  Schaff  concerning  any  principles  entertained 
here  or  elsewhere.    Indeed,  as  will  soon  appear,  in  most  essen- 
tial points  we  welcome  him  as  an  ally.    We  simply  improve 
the  opportunity  presented  by  his  unique  and  encyclopediac 
survey  of  the  subject,  to  repeat  in  a  form  suited  to  the  exi- 
gency, the  standard  answers  to  objections,  which  have  been 
oft  refuted  only  to  reappear  and  reassert  themselves,  as  if 
they  were  alike  unanswered  and  unanswerable,  since,  until 
answered  again,  they  will  assume  the  air  and  authority  of  in- 
controvertible truths.     We  refer  to  this  portion  of  Lange's 
Commentary,  as  giving  Dr.  Schaff's  analysis  of  original  sin, 
because,  whatever  others  have  contributed  to  it  in  the  original 
text,  or  as  translators  and  annotators,  the  final  exegetical  and 
doctrinal  shaping  of  the  whole  is  effected  by  the  comments 
and  discussions  of  the  editor-in-chief*    He  winds  up  his  able 
summation  of  the  case  with  the  following  just  and  striking 
statement,  which  will  not  be  forgotten  or  ignored  by  any  com- 
petent thinker  on  the  subject : — 

"Most  eyangelical  dirines  are  divided  between  the  Augustinian  or  realistic, 
the  federal  or  foreDsic,  and  the  Arminian  theories,  or  they  look  for  a  still  more 
Baiiafactory  solution  of  the  difficult  problem  bj  a  future  Augustine,  who  may  be 
able  to  advance,  fVom  a  deeper  study  of  the  Scriptures,  the  knowledge  of  the 
church,  and  reconcile  what  now  seem  to  be  irreconcilable  contradiction&  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  main  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  itself— the  undeni- 
able, stubborn,  terrible  fact— of  the  universal  dominion  of  sin  and  death  over  the 
entire  race,  infants  as  well  as  full-grown  sinners.  No  system  of  philosophy  has 
ever  given  a  more  satisfactory  explanation  than  the  great  divines  of  the  church. 
Outside  of  the  Christian  redemption,  the  fall,  with  its  moral  desolation  and  ruin, 
remains  an  impenetrable  mystery.  But  immediately  after  the  fall  appears,  in  the 
promise  of  the  serpent-bruiser,  the  second  Adam,  and  throws  a  bright  ray  of 
hope  into  the  gloom  of  despau*.  In  the  fulness  of  the  time,  according  to  God's 
own  counsel,  he  appeared  in  our  nature  to  repair  the  loss,  and  to  replace  the 
temporary  reign  of  sin  by  the  everlasting  reign  of  superabounding  grace,  which 
never  could  have  been  revealed  in  all  its  power  without  the  falL  The  person  and 
work  of  the  second  Adam  are  the  one  glorious  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
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ilra^  and  the  triamphaQt  vindication  of  divine  JuBtioe  and  mercy.  This  is  the 
main  point  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  in  this,  at  least,  all  true  Christians  are 
agreed,"— P.  196. 

The  question  before  ns  is,  what  is  the  relation  set  forth  in 
Scripture,  of  Adam's  first  transgression  to  the  fall  of  our  race, 
to  the  ^^  undeniable,  stubborn,  terrible  fact  of  the  universal 
dominion  of  sin  and  death  over  the  entire  race,  infants  as  well 
as  full-grown  sinners  ?" 

It  will  further  our  present  method  of  reaching  an  answer  to 
this  question,  to  exhibit,  first,  the  answer  given  by  the  stand- 
ards of  the  Presbyterian  Church  which  we  adopt  as  onr  own ; 
secondly,  that  given  by  Dr.  Schaff,  and  as  compared  with  the 
former  in  their  several  points  of  agreement  and  difference; 
thirdly,  a  similar  presentation  and  comparison  of  the  answers 
given  by  various  adversaries  of  the  doctrine  we  maintain,  es- 
pecially by  those  claiming  to  be  Calvinists,  who  have  most  sig- 
nalized themselves  by  vehement  and  unresting  opposition  to 
it;  and,  finally,  to  sum  up  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter.* 

On  the  teachings  of  our  standards  we  observe — 

1.  That  it  asserts  a  covenant  with  Adam  wherein  God 
stipulated  life  (which  includes  perfect  and  perpetual  holiness 
and  blessedness)  on  condition  of  perfect  and  personal  obedi- 
ence ;  and  death  (which  includes  every  form  of  evil)  on  con- 
dition of  disobedienca  That  such  a  stipulation  was  made  with 
Adam,  whether  called  covenant  or  not,  is  past  all  doubt. 
^The  threatening  '^  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou 
shalt  surely  die,"  involved  the  correlated  promise,  thou  shalt 
surely  live,  in  case  of  perfect  obedience.  What  the  threatened 
death  meant  is  made  dear  in  the  evils  actually  infiicted  for 
the  first  transgression.  The  life  impliedly  promised  to  per- 
fect obedience  clearly  involves  the  contrasted  inestimable 
benefits.  Where  disobedience  was  death,  so  obedience  was 
Hfe;  'Hheman  that  doeth  these  things  shall  live  by  them.'' 
By  the  constitution  of  his  nature  man  is  unalterably  bound  to 
perfect  rectitude.  But  it  is  only  by  special  promise  that  the 
rewards  promised  to  Adam  for  obedience,  or  the  evils  threat- 

•  See  Ckmfe98ioi^  of  FolUK,  chap,  vi.,  1-6;  also  vii.,  1-2.    Laraer  Catechism, 
Quest  21-26;  Shorter  CeUechi&m^  Quest  15-19. 
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ened  for  disobedience,  eBpeciall  j  as  the  issue  of  a  trial  in  one 
single  act,  conld  be  insured  to  him.  And  this  is  all  the  more 
so,  if  we  consider  what  will  be  shown  to  be  conceded  by  all 
witli  whom  we  are  now  dealing,  that  the  benefits  and  evils 
stipulated  to  himself  as  the  consequence  of  his  obedience  or 
disobedience  were  to  be  extended  to  his  posterity-^which  is 
the  obvious  doctrine  of  our  confession,  and,  as  we  belieye,  of 
the  Scriptures. 

2.  It  is  undeniably  the  doctrine  of  our  standards,  that  this 
stipulation  with,  or  appointed  trial  of,  Adam,  was  not  for 
himself  alone,  but  for  his  posterity ;  so  that,  whatever  the 
event  and  consequences  of  his  trial,  penal  or  otherwise,  should 
be  to  himself,  they  should  be  the  same  to  all  his  offspring.  So 
the  Confession  of  Faith  avers  that  ^^  life  was  promised  to  Adam, 
and,  in  him,  to  his  posterity,  on  condition  of  perfect  and  per- 
sonal obedience."  The  Larger  Catechism, "  the  covenant  being 
made  with  Adam,  as  a  pvblic  persony  not  for  himself  only, 
but  for  his  posterity."  The  Shorter  Catechism  also  says,  "  the 
covenant  being  made  with  Adam,  not  only  for  himself,  bat  for 
his  posterity."  This  moreover  appears  in  the  fact  that  precisely 
the  same  evils  have  been  inflicted  on  their  posterity  which  were 
inflicted  upon  Adam  and  Eve  for  eating  the  forbidden  iruit ; 
that  it  is  declared,  in  the  word  of  God,  that  ^4n  Adam  all 
die ;"  that  '^  by  one  man  sin  entered  the  world  and  death  by 
sin ;"  and  that,  "  by  the  offence  of  one,  judgment  came  upon 
all  men  to  condemnation." 

3.  In  this  transaction  Adam  acted  representatively  for  his 
posterity,  being  constituted  a  ^'  public  person  "  in  order  that 
be  might  so  act  in  their  behalf.  Our  first  progenitor  was  put 
in  this  position  on  account  of  his  being  the  ^^  root  of  all  man- 
kind," thus  containing  them  seminally  and  potentially.  It 
was  fit  that  the  federal  head  and  representative  should  be  the 
natural  head  of  the  race.  Literally  and  personally,  the  dn  of 
eating  the  forbidden  fruit  was  '^  their  (our  first  parents^)  sin.'' 
So  the  obedience  for  which  life  was  promised  to  themselves 
and  their  posterity  was  their  ^'  personal  obedience."  Their 
act  herein  was  that  of  their  posterity,  not  literally  and  per- 
sonally, but  constructively  and  representatively. 

4.  The  death  threatened  and  visited  upon  our  first  parents 
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and  their  posteritj  was  not  merely  corporeal  or  physical 
death,  whether  immediate  and  at  once  complete,  or  seminal 
and  to  be  afterward  fally  realized,  but  such  that  they  thereby 
^^feU  from  their  original  righteousness,  and  lost  communion 
with  God,  and  became  dead  in  sin  and  wholly  defiled  in  all 
the  faculties  and  parts  of  soul  and  body,"  that  ^^  the  same' 
death  in  sin  and  corrupted  nature  were  conveyed  to  all  his 
posterity  proceeding  from  him  by  ordinary  generation,"  and 
that  '*  from  this  original  corruption  of  nature,  wliOTeby  we  are 
indisposed,  disabled,  and  made  opposite  to  all  good,  proceed 
all  actual  transgressions." 

5.  This  death,  the  punishment  of  Adam's  first  sin,  thus 
shown  to  include  all  penal  evils,  was  visited  upon  his  posterity 
because  ^^  they  sinned  in  him  and  fell  with  him  in  the  first 
transgression,"  he  acting  for  them  as  a  '^  public  person  "  on 
the  terms  of  a  covenant  made  with  him  for  himself  and  them 
also.  It  was  a  penal  visitation  for  their  sin  thus  committed 
in  him.  ^'  The  guilt  (obligation  to  punishment)  of  this  sin 
was  imputed  (reckoned  to  the  account  of),  and  the  same  death 
in  sin  and  corrupted  nature  conveyed  to,  all  their  posterity." 

6.  It  was  the  first  transgression  of  eating  the  forbidden 
fruit,  in  which  Adam  fell,  and  his  posterity  sinned  and  fell 
with  him.  The  first  and  fbntal  element  in  original  sin  is 
^^  the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin." 

7.  Original  sin  is  the  guilt  or  obnoxiousness  to  punishment 
of  Adam's  first  sin,  the  want  of  original  righteousness  and  the 
corruption  of  man's  whole  nature,  whereby  he  is  indisposed, 
disabled,  and  made  opposite  to  all  good. 

8.  This  estate  itself,  viz. :  of  native  corruption,  is  itself  sin- 
ful, together  with  all  actual  transgressions  which  proceed  from 
it  Our  standards  recognize  no  sinless  or  guiltless  original  sin 
or  native  depravity. 

Thus  they  teach  that  Adam  being  the  root  and  natural 
head  of  our  race,  was  constituted  its  covenant  and  representa- 
tive head,  so  that,  in  his  first  transgression,  he  was  on  trial 
not  only  for  himself  but  the  race ;  that  in  his  sin  they  so  par- 
ticipated, not  personally,  but  representatively,  that  they  are 
counted  to  have  sinned  in  him  ;  that  with  him  they  bear  its 
penalty,  in  the  loss  of  communion  with  God,  of  his  favor,  and 
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of  original  righteousness,  whence  arise  the  sinful  defilement 
of  our  nature,  corruption  of  all  our  parts  and  faculties,  and 
the  domineering  bondage  to  sin.  Thus  thej  account  for  the 
fall,  degradation,  and  misery  of  our  race.  The  curse  causeless 
does  not  come.  It  is  the  penalty  of  the  sin  of  our  progenitor 
imputed  to  us,  because,  standing  on  trial  for  us,  we  ^^  sinned 
in  him  and  fell  with  him  in  the  first  transgression." 

The  Realistic  VieWy  as  maintained  hy  Dr.  ScJutff'. 

In  presenting  and  discussing  Dr.  SchaflTs  view  of  original 
sin,  and  of  the  relation  of  Adam^s  first  sin  to  the  fall  of  our 
race,  it  is  not  requisite  to  our  present  purpose,  if  we  had  the 
space,  to  go  into  any  minutisB  of  grammatical  criticism  or 
verbal  controversy,  beyond  what  is  involved  in  showing,  1. 
How  far  he  agrees  with  us ;    2.  How  far  he  concedes  our  prin- 
ciples, when  he  claims,  or  seems,  to  differ ;  and  3.  What  is  the 
exact  and  only  real  point  of  difference,  and  with  which  view 
the  weight  of  evidence  and  argument  lies.    What  is  true  of 
his  presentation  is  substantially  true  of  that  of  Dr.  Shedd,  and 
realistic  Augustinians  generally. 

1.  Dr.  Schaff  maintains  that  Adam,  in  his  first  transgres- 
sion, was  on  trial,  not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  the  race.  "  It 
was  man,  or  human  nature,  which  we  have  in  common  with 
him,  that  was  put  on  trial  in  Adam,"  p.  176.    So,  he  holda, 

2.  That  all  men  sinned  in  Adam,  as  their  head  and  repre- 
sentative.   He  says :  ^'  We  hold  that  all  men  sinned  in  Adam, 
not,  indeed,  personally  by  conscious,  actual  transgression,  bat 
virtually  and  potentially ;  in  other  words,  that  Adam  fell,  not  as 
an  individual  simply,  but  as  the  real  representative  head  of  the 
human  race,"  p.  179.     Still  further,  he  maintains  that  ^ravrec 
ijfuiprov,  in  Rom.  v.  12,  means,  not  that  all  became  sinful,  or 
had  a  sinful  nature,  but  that  they  sinned  in  act,  "which 
was,  and  could  only  be,  in  the  first  sin   of  Adam,  p.  177. 
Moreover,  he  says  that  7rapdTrTa)j[ia,  in  verses  16,  17,  18,  is 
^^  not  a  sinful  state,  or  condition,  but  a  concrete,  actual  sin, 
.     .    .    by  which  Adam  fell."    The  same  also  of  nctgamofi^ 
verse  19. 

3.  Dr.  Schaff  maintains  that  death  was  infiicted  on  Adam 

t 
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and  his  posteritj  in  punishment  of  his  sin,  and  that  it  includes 
every  fonn  of  penal  evil.  After  stating  that,  "  There  are  three 
kinds  of  death  :  (1),  the  death  of  the  soul,  which  is  properly  the 
first  and  immediate  effect  of  sin,  since  sin  is  the  separation  of 
the  soul  from  God,  the  fountain  of  life;  (2),  the  death  of  the 
the  body,  which  is  the  culmination  and  end  of  all  physical 
malady  and  evil  in  this  world ;  (3),  the  eternal  death  of  soul 
and  body,  which  is  also  called  the  second  death,"  he  says: 
^^  In  one  passage  (Bom.  v.  12),  death  hath  passed  upon  all  men, 
for  that  all  have  sinned,  as  also  Bom.  vii.  21-23 ;  vii.  5 ;  3 
Tim.  L  10;  6  i&dvaTog  is  as  comprehensive  as  ^  ifrnpTia^  its 
canse,  and  as  ^  ^om;,  its  opposite.  It  embraces  all — all  phys- 
ical and  moral  evil  as  ths  penal  consequence  of  sin;  it  is  death 
temporal  and  spiritual,  viewed  as  one  united  power  and  prin- 
ciple ruling  over  the  human  race.  That  the  Apostle  meant 
physical  death  is  clear,  from  verse  14." — ^P.  176. 

4.  Therefore  he  holds  that  the  present  reign  of  sin  and  death 
over  our  race  is  in  its  originating  cause, — the  punishment  of 
Adam's  first  sin,  wherein  we  ^^  sinned  in  him,  and  fell  with  him 
in  the  first  transgression." 

5.  Therefore,  also,  that  this  sin  is  imputed  or  reckoned  to 
the  account  of  their  posterity,  so  that  they  are  condemned,  and 
punished  for  it.  That  he  avowedly  holds  to  some  sort  of  im- 
putation, appears  from  his  saying  that,  ^*  the  new  school  the- 
ology of  New  England  has  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme  of 
rejecting  imputation  under  any  form." — ^P.  193. 

6.  Not  only  so,  but  this  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  can  be 
no  other  than  immediate.  The  imputation  is,  indeed,  on  the 
ground  of  virtual,  not  personal,  participation  in  it  by  his  pos- 
terity. It  matters  not  what  the  ground  is,  the  imputation  of 
that  sin  is  none  the  less  immediate  in  his  theory,  than  on  the 
more  exclusively  federal,  which  he  opposes  so  strenuously.  It 
is  in  punishment  of  that  sin  which,  as  immediately  partici- 
pated in  by  the  race,  is  immediately  imputed  to  it,  that  it  is 
afilicted  with  that  death,  which  ^'  embraces  all  physical  and 
moral  evil,  as  the  penal  consequence  of  sin."  We  do  not 
understand  Dr.  Schaff  to  object  so  much  to  immediate  impu- 
tation, as  to  ^^exdueive  immediate  imputationism."  —  Pp. 
192-3. 
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7.  Hence,  we  see  not  how  his  view  comes  short  of  that  of 
our  standards  already  quoted,  viz.,  ^^  The  covenant  being  made 
with  Adam,  not  for  himself  only,  bat  for  his  posterity,  all 
mankind  descending  from  him  by  ordinary  generation,  sinned 
in  him,  and  fell  with  him  in  the  first  transgression."  ^^  The 
fall  brought  mankind  into  a  state  of  sin  and  misery."  The 
sinfulness  of  that  estate,  where  into  man  fell,  consists  in  the 
guilt  (obnoxiousness  to  punishment)  of  Adam's  first  sin,  the 
want  of  original  righteousness,  and  the  corruption  of  his  whole 
nature,  which  is  commonly  called  original  sin,  together  with 
all  actual  transgressions  which  proceed  from  it." 

Where  then  is  the  difference  between  Dr.  Schaff  and  our- 
selves? And  what  inspires  his  frequent,  earnest,  and  even 
vehement  protestations  against  what  he,  with  others,  considers 
the  "  Princeton  "  view  ?  We  will  now  attempt  briefly  to  get 
at  the  true  answer  to  this  question. 

He  says :  ^*  L^al  representation  seemed  to  offer  an  easier  vin- 
dication of  Divine  justice  than  the  Augustinian  view.  It  in- 
volves,  undoubtedly,  an  element  of  truth,  but,  if  detached  from 
the  idea  of  moral  participation,  it  resolves  itself  into  a  mere 
legal  fiction,  and  greatly  enhances  the  difficulty  of  the  problem, 
by  removing  the  best  reason  for  imputation." — P.  194.  What 
is  this  "  moral  participation  "in  Adam's  sin,  which  Dr.  Schaff 
insists  on  as  the  necessary  basis  of  legal  representation  ?  It  is 
not  merely  what  is  implied  in  his  acting  as  our  representative. 
It  is  something  more  required  to  warrant  his  righteously  acting 
in  that  capacity.  What  is  this  something?  Dr.  Schaff  es- 
pouses what  he  considers  the  Augustinian  theory,  which  he 
pronounces  "  realistic."    He  says : — 

"  The  Augustinian  or  realistic  theorj  of  a  real,  though  impersonal  and  un- 
oonsdous,  participation  of  the  whole  race  in  the  fall  of  Adam,  as  their  natural 
head,  who  bj  his  individual  transgression  vitiated  the  generic  human  iui;turQ, 
and  transmitted  it  in  this  corrupt  and  guiltj  state  to  his  descendants  hy  phjBical 
generation.  As  an  individual  act,  Adam's  sin  and  guilt  were  his  own  exdusivelj, 
and  are  not  transferable  to  any  other  individual ;  but  as  tlie  act  of  mankind  in  their 
collective,  undistributed, -and  unindividualized  form  of  existence,  it  was  virtually, 
or  potentially,  the  act  of  all  who  were  germinally  or  seminally  contained  in  thw 
first  parent,  as  Levi  was  in  the  loins  of  Abraham.  (Heb.  viL  9,  10.)*    Persona 

♦  But  how  did  Levi  pay  tithes  in  Abraham  ?  Not  literally,  but  representative- 
ly.   Ebrard  says  in  loco^  "  That  he  does  not  mean  an  absolute  participation  by 
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eomimpit  naturam.  Xatura  oormmpit  per80i]ani."-^P.  192.  It  is  evident 
that  Augustine  did  not  teach,  as  he  is  sometimes  misrepresented^  a  personal 
and  conacioua  coexistenoe  and  coagency  of  Adam's  posterity  in  Adam  and  his 
Call  (which  involves  the  contradiction  of  existence  before  existence),  but  simply 
a  poienitiaJL^  germinal  coexistence.  The  genus  homOj  or  human  nature,  whidi 
he  represented,  was  mot  a  receptacle  of  millions  of  human  beings,  but  a  single 
simple  essence  which  became  manifold  by  propagation.  As  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  person  of  Christ  we  distinguish  between  nature  and  per- 
son, so  also  here.  Our  human  nature  was  on  trial  in  Adam  and  fell  in  him ;  con- 
sequently, we  all  fell  as  partaking  of  that  nature,  and  share  in  his  guilt.*^ — P.  1*78. 

So  Lange  says,  '*  Paul  evidently  views  the  human  race  as  an 
organic  unit." — P.  173.  Says  Dr.  Schaff  again:  "The  human 
race  is  not  a  sand-heap,  but  an  organic  unity ;  and  only  on 
the  ground  of  such  a  vital  unity,  as  distinct  from  a  mechan- 
ical or  merely  federal  unity,  can  we  understand  and  defend 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  and 
of  Christ's  righteousness.  "Without  an  actual  communion  of 
life,  imputation  is  an  arbitrary  legal  arrangement." — P.  179. 

*  "  The  purdy  federal  school  (from  nominalistic  premises,  according  to  which  the 
general  conceptions  are  mere  names,  not  things, — subjective  abstractions,  not  ob- 
jeetive  realities)  denies  the  Adamic  unity  of  the  race  in  the  realistic  sense  ^  conse- 
quently, all  participation  of  Adam's  descendants  in  the  act  of  the  primal  apostasy  ; 
yet  it  holds  that  by  virtue  of  his  federal  headship  on  the  ground  of  a  sovereign 
arrangement,  his  sin  and  guilt  are  justly,  directly,  and  immediately  imputed  to 
them." — Pp.  193-4.  "  Dr.  Hodges'  hostility  to  the  realistic  Augustinian  view,  pro- 
ceeds, I  think,  from  a  misunderstanding;  he  does  not  distinguish  between  a  vir. 
tual  or  potential,  and  a  personal  or  individual  coexistence  and  coagency  of  the 
race  in  Adam,"— P.  194. 

We  think  these  quotations  sufficiently  disclose  the  real  and 
only  point  of  diiFerence, — a  realistic  oneness  of  the  race,  so 
that  the  act  of  one  is  literally  and  really  the  act  of  all,  being 
maintained  by  Dr.  Schaft',  as  not  only  true,  but  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  account  for  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his 
posterity.  This  the  "purely  federal  school,"  with  multitudes 
besides,  does  not  see  its  way  clear  to  adopt.  But  as  Dr.  Schaff 
and  others  at  times  get  aside  of  the  real  issue,  or  evince  a  mis- 
understanding of  our  position,  we  will  premise  a  few  things  to 
prevent  misapprehension. 

jjevi  in  the  paying  of  tithes,but  only  snch  a  participation  in  a  certain  sense,  not  a 
participation  in  the  act  as  such,  but  only  in  the  results  and  kgal  consequences 
of  it,  seems  to  me  to  be  indicated  by  the  clause  <^f  eirog  eizeiv^  which  is  added  to 
dedeKTauToi,  eta,  eta 
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1.  The  question  is  not  whether  there  is  an  organic  or  Tital 
connection  of  the  race  with  Adam.  This  all  admit,  who' 
admit  that  the  race  is  descended  from  him  by  ordinary 
generation.  The  federal  school  do  not  hold  the  race  to  be  a 
"  sand-heap,"  or  embrace  any  **  atomistic  "  conception  of  its 
nnity.  Those  who  have  such  conceptions  of  the  unity  of 
the  human  race  can  defend  them  if  they  see  cause.  That  is 
not  our  mission,  nor  do  such  objections  to  the  federal  theory 
touch  us. 

2.  Nor  is  the  question  whether  this  natural  and  vital 
connection  of  the  race  with  Adam  is  the  reason  and  ground 
of  his  being  constituted  their  federal  or  representative  head. 
He  is  made  their  covenant  head,  doubtless,  because  he  is  their 
natural  head.  This  renders  it  fit  that  he  should  be  appointed 
to  act  for  them,  as  well  as  himself,  and  bring  upon  them  as 
well  as  himself  the  consequences  of  his  action.  It  is  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinance  of  God,  as  evinced  in  his  word  and  prov- 
idence, that,  in  ways  innumerable,  parents  should  represent 
children,  act  for  them,  and  involve  them  in  the  consequences 
of  their  conduct  for  better  or  for  worse.  So  he  visits  the  ini- 
quities of  the  fathers  upon  their  children  and  shows  mercy  to 
them  that  love  him  unto  thousands  of  generations.  As  rulers 
properly  represent  and  act  for  their  constituents,  so  do  parents 
rightfully  stand  in  a  like  relation  to  their  children  in  things 
itmumerable,  irrespective  of  any  appointment  on  the  part 
of  the  latter.  The  federal  or  representative  school  have  al- 
most universally  found  the  reason  of  God's  constituting  a 
federal  headship,  in  a  prior  natural  headship,  as  appears  in 
various  quotations  made  by  Dr.  Schaff  from  Turrettin  and 
others  ;  but  they  have  maintained  that  the  ground  of  the  im- 
putation of  his  first  sin  to  his  posterity  is  that  therein  Adam 
acted  in  his  federal  or  representative  capacity.  Thus  our 
own  standards,  which  have  been  sufficiently  shown  to  hold  the 
federal  view,  refer  to  Adam's  being  "  the  root  of  mankind  ^'  as 
the  ultimate  ground  of  the  whole  arrangement.  It  is  com- 
mon for  the  old  Keformed  symbols  and  theologians  to  refer 
our  being  in  "  the  loins "  of  Adam  as  implicated  with  the 
special  covenant  made  with  him.  Turrettin,  in  a  familiar 
passage  quoted  by  Dr.  Schaff,  says : — 
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"  Adamns  duplice  vinculo  nobiacum  junotaa  est  ;  Natuiuli,  quftteniu 
paler  eat,  et  nos  ejaa  filii.  (2.)  Polctioo  ao  foressi,  quatenua  fuit  princeps  et 
capat  representatiTam  totiua  c^neris  bumani.  Fundamentiixn  imputatioDiB  non 
eat  tantum  oommunio  naturalis,  quae  nobis  cum  Adamo  intercedit — alias  omnia 
ejas  peocata  deberent  nobis  imputarl-^aed  precipue  moralis  et  federalia,  per 
quam  factum  est,  ut  Deus  cum  illo,  ut  cum  nostro  capite,  foedus  pefrigerit.  IJnde 
■e  haboit  in  illo  peccato,  non  ut  pbrsona  priyata,  sed  ut  publiga  et  bbpbesbv^ 
TATiTA,  quae  omnes  sues  posteros  in  actione  ilia  representabit,  cujus  proinde 
demeritum  ad  omnes  pertinet*' 

8.  Before  the  seventeenth  eentnrjr,  and  to  some  extent  since, 
the  Angnstinian  divines,  including  Augnstine  himself,  had  not 
sharply  defined  and  distinguished  between  the  federal  and 
realistic  views,  or  between  mediate  and  immediate  imputa- 
tion. Hence  they  were  often  confused  or  inadequate  in  their 
modes  of  stating  these  points.  Dr.  Schaff  says  that  within  the 
Augnstinian  system,  ^^  both  kinds  of  imputation  are  held  in 
fact ;  but  the  distinction  was  not  made  before  the  seventeenth 
century.  Participation  is  assumed  as  the  ground  of  imputa- 
tion. Native  corruption  is  itself  sin,  and  likewise  punishment 
for  guilt  incurred  in  Adam's  sin.  Hereditary  guilt  coexists 
with  hereditary  sin ;  man  is  condemned,  both  on  account  of 
the  act  of  disobedience  which  he  committed  in  the  loins  of 
Adam,  and  for  hereditary  depravity." — P.  192.  It  hence  re- 
salts  that  quotations  from  many  of  those  writers,  for  or  against 
the  realistic  or  federal  theories,  are  offcen  very  unsatisfactory 
and  inconclusive.  They  may  speak  of  our  sinning  in  Adam 
because  we  were  in  his  loins,  and  thus  were  the  one  Adam  who 
sinned,  when  all  that  they  meant  to  hold  or  say  was  simply 
what  we  have  set  forth  in  the  last  paragraph,  viz.,  that  Adam 
was  made  our  representative,  because  he  was  our  natural  head, 
or  that  while  we  are  condemned  for  our  native  corruption, 
this,  in  their  view,  ^^  was  likewise  punishment  for  guilt  in- 
curred in  Adam's  sin,"  which  supposes  immediate  imputation 
of  it,  whether  on  federal  or  realistic  grounds.  Turrettin  ex- 
plains the  statement  of  Augustine, ''  in  illo  uno  (Adamo)  multi 
unus  homo  erant,"  to  mean,  "  unitate  non  specifica  vel  numer- 
ical sed  partim  unttate  obioinis,  quia  omnes  ex  uno  sunt  san- 
guine, partim  unitate  representationis  quia  unus  personam  om- 
nium representabat  ex  ordine  Dei."  These  quotations  from 
Turrettin  bring  us  to  the  precise  point  in  issue.    It  is  whether 
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the  nnity  of  the  human  race  is  ^'  namerical,"  or,  whether  all  the 
members  of  the  race  are  one  substance  or  agent,  numerically,  so 
that  the  act  of  one  is  the  act  of  all :  and,  therefore,  when  Adam 
sinned  all  sinned,  not  merely  as  represented  in  him,  but  really 
and  literally  because  ^^  generic  human  nature,"  the  one  numeri- 
cal substance  common  to  all  the  race,  acted  in  each  act  of 
Adam,  and  so  sinned  when  he  sinned.  Now,  if  this  could  be 
admitted,  it  would  solve  the  whole  mystery  of  original  sin. 
The  condemnation,  fall,  and  ruin  of  the  race  are  simply  the 
punishment  for  its  real,  actual,  and  culpable  participation  in 
Adam's  first  sin.  The  attractions  it  offers  on  this  account  to 
thoughtful  minds,  if  it  be  once  admissible,  come  in  aid  of 
the  tendency  to  realistic  thinking,  to  which  minds  of  a 
certain  constitution  are  always  predisposed.  It  is,  mutatis 
mutandisy  just  as  Dr.  Schaff  says  of  the  legal  representation 
theory  in  view  of  other  minds :  ^'  Legal  representation  seemed 
to  offer  an  easier  vindication  of  Divine  justice  than  the  Augus- 
tinian  view."  Bat  this  realistic  view  is  exposed  to  the  fol- 
lowing insuperable  objections : — 

1.  It  directly  contradicts  the  intuitive  convictions  and  nor- 
mal  consciousness  of  the  human  mind.  All  men  feel  that  the 
bond  involved  in  unity  of  species,  or  of  descent  from  a  com- 
mon parent,  is  intimate,  and,  in  some  sense,  vital  and  organic 
But  the  relation  of  parents  to  children,  of  distant  ancestors  to 
their  descendants,  of  our  first  parents  to  their  remotest  poster- 
ity, however  close,  is  not  that  of  numerical  oneness,  so  that 
they  are  all  one  substance,  agent,  or  being,  and  what  one  does 
all  do.  However  any  may  speculate  themselves  into  such  a 
conviction,  the  spontaneous  judgments  of  the  race  which  regu- 
late their  normal  thinking,  speech,  and  action,  are  all  against 
it.  No  man  acts  on  the  supposition  that  his  own  act  is  the  act 
of  his  children,  or  of  other  men,  much  less  of  all  men.  No 
one  believes  that,  however  just,  on  account  of  community  of 
origin  or  descent  from  a  sinning  ancestor,  may  be  sufferings 
inflicted  upon  his  posterity  in  certain  cases  for  his  sins,  yet, 
that  it  is  so  on  account  of  any  real  participation  in  those  sins ; 
or  that  bis  acts  are,  really,  their  acts.  Indeed,  tliis  is  so  obvi- 
ous, that  Dr.  Schaff  expressly  disclaims  as  a  groundless  charge 
of  adversaries, ''  a  personal  and  conscious  coexistence  and  co- 
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agency  of  Adam's  posterity  in  Adam  and  his  fall  (which 
involves  the  contradiction  of  existence  before  existence),  but 
simply  a  potential  or  germinal  coexistence.  The  genu%  hamOy 
or  hnraan  nature,  which  he  represented,  was  not  a  receptacle 
of  millions  of  hnman  beings,  hut  a  single  simple  essencey  which 
became  manifold  by  propagation.  As  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  and  the  person  of  Christ  we  distinguish  between  nature 
and  person,  so  here."  We  sinned  in  Adam  then,  not  personal- 
ly, but  only,  as  partaking  of  "a  single  essence,''  human  nature, 
now  diffu£^d  by  propagation  through  the  millions  of  our  race, 
sinned.  Who  can  recognize  any  ground  of  guilt  and  condemna- 
tion merely  on  account  of* what  this  "single  essence"  did  six 
thousand  years  ago?  Or  who  can  believe  that  the  myriads  of 
our  race  are  one  '*  single  simple  essence,"  however  manifoldly 
diffused  ?  We  fear  if  the  fall  of  our  race  in  Adam  is  left  to 
this  solution,  it  were  better  to  leave  it  unsolved.  Nor  is  the 
case  relieved  by  the  illustration  from  the  Trinity.  If  it  were 
jufit,  the  Trinity  ceases  to  be  a  mystery.  The  unity  of  essence 
and  plurality  of  persons  is  precisely  that  which  exists  among 
men,  and  there  is  no  more  that  is  incomprehensible  in  it  than 
in  the  plurality  of  human  persons  having  a  common  humanity. 
Is  this  all  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  ?  What  is  this  common 
humanity?  Is  it  one  substance  numerically?  Or  is  it  not, 
rather,  resembling  qualities  depending  on  a  common  origin  ? 
Dr.  Schaff  speaks  of  denying  "  the  unity  of  the  race  in  the 
realistic  sense"  "from  nominalistic  premises,  according  to 
which  the  general  conceptions  are  more  names,  not  things, — 
subjective  abstractions,  not  objective  realities."  Such  nomi- 
nalism as  this  is  not  the  only  alternative  to  realism.  The 
general  conceptions  which  represent  the  resembling  qualities 
of  the  race,  represent  real  qualities  which  belong  to  men, 
and  not  mere  names.  They  stand  not  for  fictions  but  reali- 
ties ;  not,  however,  the  reality  of  philosophic  realism,  or  the 
numerical  oneness  of  substance  of  the  descendants  of  Adam  or 
of  all  the  individuals  in  any  other  class. 

3.  As  Turrettin  observes,  on  this  theory  all  the  acts  of  Adam 

are  ours  just  as  much  as  his  first  sin.    They  are  the  acts  of  the 

gemcs  homo^  a  "  single  and  simple  essence"  common  to  him  and 

all  his  posterity.    The  "  one  offence,"  or  first  sin  to  which  the 
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Scriptnres  and  the  church  attribnte  the  fall  of  our  race^haa  no 
more  to  do  with  it  than  any  oth^r  sin,  except  that  it  is  chro- 
nologically first  in  the  Beries  of  his  transgressions.  All  his 
other  sins  are  as  mach  those  of  generic  humanity,  and  as  much 
corrupt  it,  as  this.  !Not  only  so,  but  if  all  our  race  have  in 
them  a  *^  generic  humanity  "  not  merely  of  resembling  quali- 
ties and  a  common  origin,  but  which  is  one  numerical  sub- 
stance pervading  all,  whereby  the  act  of  the  first  man  is  the 
act  of  all,  then  not  only  are  all  his  acts  the  acts  of  every  other 
man,  but  the  acts  of  each  and  every  man  are  the  acts  of  each 
and  every  other  man.  The  merit  and  demerit  of  each 
belong  to  all.  All  personal  identity  and  responsibility  are  ut- 
terly confounded  and  vacated.  These  objections  seem  to  us 
insuperable. 

3.  The  theory,  as  put  by  Dr.  Schaff  and  others,  fails  to 
furnish  the  relief  in  regard  to  the  fall  of  the  race  in  Adam's 
fall,  for  which  it  is  adduced.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  they 
assert  that  there  was  no  '•  conscious  ^  or  "  personal  '^  "  par- 
ticipation ''  of  Adam's  poeterity  in  his  sin.  This  would  im- 
ply that  they  "existed  before  they  existed."  How  a  "  par^ 
ticipation,"  which  was  neither  conscious  nor  personal,  and 
before  actual  existence  infers  blame  or  guilt  in  them  for 
Adam's  first  sin,  or  accounts  for  its  imputation  to  them  as  a 
ground  of  pxmishment,  unless  on  account  of  some  special  con 
stitution  or  covenant  constituting  him  their  representative . 
we  cannot  understand,  nor  do  we  believe  the  unsophisticated 
human  intellect  can  understand  it. 

4.  The  last  objection  which  we  shall  now  stop  to  specify  is 
that  arising  from  the  whole  parallelism  between  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  race  through  Adam's  sin,  and  the  justification  of 
believers  through  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  The  realistic 
scheme  imputes  the  sin  of  Adam  to  us  because  of  our  literal 
and  real  participation  in  it.  In  like  manner,  then,  we  must  be 
justified  by  Christ's  righteousness,  because  it  is  literally  ours — 
because  we  have  such  a  oneness  with  him  that  we  really  have 
performed  those  acts  of  obedience  which  he  has  performed. 
Thus  we  are  justified  by  inherent  righteousness,  not  solely  by 
another's  righteousness,  imputed  to  us  and  received  by  fisdth 
alone.    This  vitiates  the  entire  doctrine  of  gratuitous  juatifica- 
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tion  through  Christ.  Nor  does  Dr.  Sehaff  meet  the  ease  by 
telling  as  that  ^  the  analogy  of  forensic  justification  is  not  to 
the  point,  for  the  righteonsness  of  Christ  is  not  imputed  to 
the  impenitent,  but  only  on  the  subjective  condition  of  faith, 
by  which  Christ  is  apprehended  and  made  our  own." — P.  194 
But  how  made  our  own  ?  So  that  his  acts  are  literally  our 
acts,  and  his  righteousness  ours  inherently  ?    Never.* 

For  these  and  other  reasons  we  find  ourselves  unable  to 
accept  the  realistic  hypothesis  of  the  derivation  of  the  fall  of 
the  race  from  Adam's  first  sin.  In  this  we  believe  ourselves 
at  one  with  the  immense  majority,  not  only  of  Calvinists  and 
Augustinians,  but  of  Christians.  .  Of  the  sufficiency  of  these 
reasons  our  readers  must  judge.  But  if  they  are  well  founded^ 
they  eliminate  philosophic  realism  from  the  true  solution  of 


*  As  might  be  expected  from  snob  fundamental  principles,  tbese  writers 
sometimes  betray  a  tendency  to  oonfonnd  justification  and  sanetiflcation,  and  to 
Mgard  tbem  as  one  and  the  same  Divine  woric.  Lange  says:  '^Justification  is 
essentiallj  a  pronouncing  righteous,  but  by  the  creatire  declaration  of  Qod ; 
therefore  it  is  also  a  making  righteous,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  a  communication  of 
a  new  principle  of  life,  yet  in  such  a  way  that  this  new  principle  of  life  must 
ever  be  regarded  as  the  pure  eflTect  of  Christ,  and  not  in  any  way  as  the  causs 
of  justification.*' — ^P.  138.  We  find  other  passages  equally  wanting  in  exact  dis* 
crimioation  between  justification  and  initial  sanctification  mini^ed  with  much 
Tery  precious  truth  on  these  great  subjects.  Compare  with  Schaff's  defioition 
of  justification  on  the  next  page,  which  concludes  thus,  "  the  sinner  being  one. 
with  Christ,  no  longer  lives  unto  himseir,  but,  the  grace  of  Ciirist  enabling  him, 
onto  Christ,  who  died  for  him,  and  rose  again.  This  is  JusnncATiOK."  On  p. 
129,  he  speaks  of  *^'  righteousness  communicated  to  the  believer  iat  Christ's  sake 
in  the  act  of  justification  by  faith.  It  is  both  obu'ecHvef  or  inherent  in  God,  and 
realized  in  Christ,  and  sukjecHve^  or  imparted  to  man." 

See  also  Dr.  Sehaff'  on  Justification,  in  his  first  volume  of  History  offheApoe- 
tehcChurck,  edition  1853,  section  162,  p.  638. 

**  The  justification  itself  is  (1.)  negative,  the  judicial  sentence  of  God,  in  <whioh 
he  pronounces  the  sinoer,  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  free  from  the  curse  of  the  law, 
from  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  transgression, — in  other  words,  the  foi:giveness 
of  sin,  pardon ;  (9.)  positive,  the  imputation  and  adual  cammunicaUon  of  the  right- 
eonsness of  Christ  to  the  penitent,  believing  sinner.  If  we  would  not  hivolve 
God  in  inconsistency  and  falsehood,  we  must  carefully  guard  against  the  notion 
«f  an  empty  dedaration,  and  must  uecesaariiy  suppose  Uvtt  the  olyective  state 
of  things  corresponds  to  the  judgment  of  God ;  in  other  words,  that  God  actually 
makes  the  penitent  sinner  righteous  in  imputing  and  imparting  to  him  the  right- 
eousness of  Christ,  renewing  him  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  placmg  him  by  foith  in 
holy  vital  eommunion  with  Christ" 
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original  sin.     This  being  done,  Dr.  Schaff  and  such  as  he  are 
bronght  into  complete  harmony  with  onrselTes. 

We  now  pass  to  consider  the  different  phases  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  federal  theory  which  has  formed  one  of  the  dietino- 
tive  features  of  the  so-called  New  England  theology — intend^ 
ing  to  signalize  the  important  concessions  consciously  or  un- 
consciously made  by  the  Old  and  the  New  School  types  of 
that  theology.    Leaving  out  of  view  for  the  present  the  elder 
Edwards,  whose  great  treatise  on  Original  Sin  vacillates  be- 
tween mediate  and  immediate  imputation,  between  the  strictly 
federal  theory  and  the  "  root  theory"  of  Stapfer  carried  so  fiur 
into  realism  as  to  confound  all  ideas  of  personal  identity,  and 
of  which  Dr.  Schaff  correctly  enough  says,  ^^  his  main  object 
was  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  native,  depravity  by  the  theory 
of  identity;  i,  «.,  a  divinely  constituted  oneness  of  Adam  and 
his  race,  by  which  his  posterity  should  be  born  in  his  moral 
image,  whether  good  or  bad,  according  to  the  law  that  like 
begets  like,"  (p.  193),  we  pass  to  the  statements   of  some 
representative  divines,  who  articnlated   the  New  England 
doctrine  after  it  had  crystallized  into  a  definite   anti-impa- 
tationism.    Before  the  time  of  Dr.  Taylor,  the  doctrine  was 
that,  by  a   divine   constitution,   according  to  which    living 
things  propagate  their  kind,  and  like  begets  like,  Adam  trans- 
mitted the  sinful  nature  incurred  by  his  sin,  to  each  and  all  of 
his  posterity,  at  their  birth ;  that  for  native  sin,  thus  propa- 
gated, they  were  condemned  from  birth;  but  that  they  were 
punished  for  Adam's  sin  not  immediately,  but  only  mediately, 
inasmuch  as  this  corrupt  nature  consents  to,  and  thus  con- 
ti'acts  the  guilt  of  that  sin.    What  they  stoutly  contested  was, 
that  the  visitation  upon  the  race  for  Adam's  sin  was  of  the 
nature  of  punishment  for  it,  or  tliat  it  was  made  penal  by  the 
covenant  or  representative  relation  of  Adam. 

The  New  Haven  School,  while  conceding  the  transmission 
of  a  depraved  nature,  as  a  consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  denied 
that  this  native  corruption  has  the  quality  of  sin;  yet  main- 
tained that  it  insures  the  certainty  of  sinning  in  all  individu- 
als of  the  race  as  soon  as  moral  agency  begins.  This  school, 
too,  are  exceedingly  strenuous  in  denying  that  this  corruption 
of  nature,  and  consequent  certainty  of  sinning,  althongh  the 
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coneeqnence  of  Adam's  sin,  are  \\\Qpen^  cotieequence  of  it. 
But  with  all  this,  in  both  the  foregoing  forms  of  New  England 
hamartiology,  the  following  extracts  will  show  how  difficult 
it  is  for  those  elaiiuing  to  be  Calvinistic,  to  miss  the  truth, 
even  while  opposing  it.  We  quote  first  from  Dr.  Samuel 
Hopkins,  the  founder  of  Hopkinsianism : — 

*'  The  covenant  or  constitution,  In  which  Adam  was  considered  and  treated  as 
the  father  and  public  head  of  his  future  posterity,  was  more  than  mere  law^ 

"  The  covenant  made  with  him  was  made  with  aU  mankind,  and  constituted 
him  the  public  and  confederating  head  of  mankind,  and  he  acted  in  this  capacity 
as  beiDg  the  whole,  and  liis  obedience  was  considered  as  the  obedience  of  man* 
kind ;  and,  as  by  this  Adam  was  to  obtain  eternal  life,  had  he  performed  it,  this 
would  have  comprehended  and  insured  the  eternal  life  of  his  posterity.  And,  on 
Ihe  contrary,  his  disobedience  was  the  disobedience  of  the  whole,  of  aU  man- 
Idnd,  and  the  threatened  penalty  did  not  respect  Adam  personally,  or  as  a  singki 
individual;  but  his  whole  posterity  included  in  him  and  represented  by  him. 
Therefore  the  transgression  being  tlie  transgression  of  the  whole,  brought  the 
threatened  punishment  on  all  mankind." — EopHns'  Works.  Boston  edition,  vol.  i., 
pp.  292-5. 

Again  he  remarks,  on  Rom.  v.  12-21,:  "Here  Adam  is 
asserted,  in  the  most  plain  and  strongest  terms^  to  be  consti- 
tnted  the  public  covenanting  head  of  mankind,  so  that  sin, 
condemnation,  and  death  came  upon  all  his  posterity  by  his 
disobedience." — P.  295.  He  argues  the  same  thing  also  from 
the  &ct  that  the  precise  punishments  threatened  and  inflicted 
on  Adam  actually  fell  on  all  his  posterity.  It  would  seem 
difficult  to  state  all  the  elements  of  the  federal  or  representa- 
tive system,  including  the  immediate  imputation  of  Adam's 
sin  to  his  posterity,  and  their  condemnation  and  punishment 
therefor,  more  explicitly.  Yet  Hopkins  elsewhere  argues  that 
the  first  condemnation  of  the  race  is  for  their  own  personal 
sin,  transmitted  by  natural'derivation  from  Adam. 

Smalley,  a  leading  New  England  divine,  and  opponent  of 
those  who  resolve  all  moral  character,  and  some  of  them  even 
the  sonl  itself,  into  a  chain  of  exercises,  uses  the  following 
language : — 

"Now  he  (God)  hath  seen  fit  to  create  at  first  only  one  man  and  one  woman, 
U>  be  the  progenitore  of  the  rest  of  human  kind— to  create  them  in  perfect  ma- 
turity of  natural  powers,  and  in  perfect  rectitude  of  disposition — ^to  place  them 
under  as  good  external  advantages  for  persevering  obedience  as  could  reasonably 
be  desired ;  and  to  ordain  that  their  probation  should  be  instead  of  t&e  probation 
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of  all  men;  that  if  they  peraeTered  and  kept  their  virttto  through  the  time  q»- 
pointed,  all  descoDding  from  them  should  be  bom  in  a  state  of  confirmation,  and 
be  exposed  to  no  further  trials ;  that  if  thejr  fell,  all  their  descendants  should 
be  brought  into  existence  in  a  fallen  condttion  like  theirs.  .  .  .  Human  na* 
ture  has  had  a  fair  trial  in  its  most  perfect  state.  We  know,  or  might  know,  that 
had  we  been  tried  in  innocenoe,  as  Adam  and  Ere  were,  and  been  left  as  th6j 
were  left,  we  should  have  sinned  and  fell  as  thej  did.  All  the  ends  of  a  trial  ot 
innocent  human  nature  on  a  constitution  requiring  sinless  perseverance  as  the 
condition  of  life,  are  sufficientlj  answered  by  the  trial  of  our  first  parents.  Wis. 
dom  requires  no  more.  And,  in  point  of  justice,  what  can  be  the  objection?"— 
Smalley'a  Sermons^  Hartford  edition,  pp.  186-7. 

Yet  he  repudiateB  the  imputatioD  of  Adam's  sin  in  the  verjr 
words  in  which  he  acknowledges  its  repute  for  orthodoxy, 
and  its  general  acceptance  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptares. 
He  begins  his  discourse  on  this  subject  in  the  following  terma : 
^'  Of  all  the  articles  of  faith  which  have  had  the  reputation  of 
orthodoxy,  or  have  generally  been  supposed  to  be  plainly  taught 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  none,  perhaps,  have  made  more  infidels, 
and  none  appear  harder  to  reconcile  with  reason  and  common 
sense,  than  the  doctrines  of  imputed  sin  and  imputed  righteous- 
ness.'^— Id.y  p.  169.  But  he  insists  that  Adam  stood  on  trial  for 
his  posterity,  so  that  the  consequences  of  his  sin  to  himself 
also  befell  them.  Were  they  not  penal  ?  But  Dr.  Smalley 
answers  himself  elsewhere.  He  contends  "  that  all  men  were 
brought  into  the  present  fallen  state  by  the  fall  of  one  or  both 
of  our  first  parents,  is  e\ddent  firom  the  continuation  of  the 
very  same  curse  that  was  denounced  upon  them — as  to  the 
temporal  part  of  it  at  least — to  the  present  day."  Then,  atler 
reciting  it  as  given, — Gen.  iii.  16-20, — he  asks : — 

"Now,  when  we  see  every  part  of  this  sentence  so  ezactlj  executed  etiU  on 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  these  first  human  transgressors,  have  we  not  the  most 
sensible  eyidence  that  their  offspring  were  included  with  them,  thus  far,  at  least, 
in  their  original  condemnation  ?  And  if,  as  to  the  present  life  and  temporal  death, 
we  are  eridently  dealt  with  according  to  the  sentence  passed  upon  our  flraft 
paretrts,  what  reason  have  we  to  think  that  we  were  not,  acoording  to  the 
original  constitution^  to  be  dealt  with  in  like  manner  relative  to  the  life  to  oonaet 
It  is  no  easier  to  reconcile  with  reason  and  justice  our  being  involved  so  fkr  in 
the  bitter  consequences  of  their  sin,  as  we  oertainly  at  present  are,  than  it  is  oar 
sharing  all  the  fruits  of  man's  first  apostasy." — Pp.  176-7. 

Now,  if  Adam  so  stood  on  trial  for  his  posterity,  as  their 
representative,  that  they  were  included  with  him  in  the  origi- 
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nal  condemnation,  and  suffer  the  curse  visited  upon  him,  and 
the  sentence  executed  upon  him  in  punishment  for  his  sin,  is 
also  inflicted  upon  themselves  in  its  unnumbered  evils  an^ 
woes,  have  we  not  given  us  all  the  elements  of  the  federal 
hamartiology  ? 

But  he  finishes  the  complete  and  utter  refutation  of  his  op- 
position to  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  in  his  ailment  to 
prove  native  depravity,  from  the  sufferings  and  death  of  in- 
fants. He  says :  ^^  If  sufferings  may  be  supposed  in  God's 
moral  kingdom  when  there  is  no  imputation  of  sin,  the  ground 
is  given  up  of  ever  knowing  the  Divine  hatred  of  any  thing  in 
his  creatures,  by  his  righteous  judgments  inflicted  on  them 
either  in  this  world  or  the  world  to  come.  Therefore,  the 
common  painful  dissolution  of  infants  plainly  avers  that  they 
are  some  way  sinful  in  the  sight  of  God." — ^P.  174.  But  is 
not  the  evil  of  a  corrupt  and  sinful  character,  transmitted  to 
all  our  race  at  birth,  which  deserves  and  suffers  God's  wrath 
and  curse  in  all  miseries,  temporal,  spiritual,  and  eternal,  ac- 
cording to  Smalley's  view,  an  evil  far  worse  than  any  of  the 
mere  physical  pangs  which  it  causes  t  And  if  it  ^^  may  be 
supposed  where  there  is  no  imputation  of  sin,"  does  it  not 
sever  the  nexue  between  sin  and  suffering  in  moral  beings, 
and  confound  moral  distinctions  by  referring  the  most  dread- 
ful of  all  visitations  upon  man  to  the  mere  sovereignty  of  God  t 
It  IS  no  answer  to  say  that  Adam's  nature  having  once  been 
vitiated  by  his  sin,  this  vitiosity  and  sinfulness  are  transmitted 
by  the  laws  of  natural  propagation.  Who  made  these  laws? 
Besides,  punishment  may  as  truly  be  inflicted  by  the  opera- 
tion of  natural  laws  as  in  any  other  way  ?  Do  not  the  drunk- 
ard, glutton,  and  debauchee  suffer  dreadful  punishments  for 
their  sins  in  the  mere  operation  of  natural  laws  on  their  own 
eonstitutions  ? 

The  New  Haven  divines  say  that  all  who  bear  the  name  of 
Calvinists  will  unite  in  the  statement,  "  that  Adam  was  not 
on  trial  for  himself  alone,  but  that,  by  a  Divine  constitution,  all 
his  descendants  were  to  have,  in  their  natural  state,  the  same 
character  and  condition  with  their  progenitor." —^Ari^^iay^ 
Speciaiar^  1830,  p.  843.  This  surely  puts  the  representative 
character  of  Adam  unequivocally.    But  they  differ  from  Dr. 
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Smallej,  and  other  preceding  New  England  dlvinefi,  in  regard 
to  the  sinfulneflB  of  the  corrupt  nature  transmitted  from^him. 
They  deny  that  this  inborn  corruption  \%  of  the  nature  of  sin, 
because  they  admit  nothing  to  be  sin  but  acts  committed  in 
violation  of  known  law ;  but  they  insist  that  it  causes  a  cer- 
tainty of  sinning  in  the  first  act  of  moral  agency  in  the  case 
of  all  men,  or  as  soon  as  moral  agency  begins ;  that  this 
dire  certainty  of  sinning  is  the  consequence  to  all  Adam's 
descendants  of  his  sinning  when  on  trial  for  them  as  well  as 
himself  But  they  differ  from  us,  not  only  as  from  Smalley, 
when  they  deny  the  sinfulness  of  our  hereditary  corruption, 
but  still  further,  in  denying  that  these  consequences  of  Adam's 
sin,  involving  a  depraved  nature,  the  certainty  of  sinning,  and 
consequent  death,  and  other  woes,  are  penal.  Though  flowing 
from  Adam's  sin,  they  are  not  the  punishment  of  it. 

In,  by  far,  the  ablest,  most  authoritative,  and  elaborate  dis- 
cussion which  ever  proceeded  from  the  New  Haven  divines  on 
this  subject  (we  refer  to  their  article  in  controversy  with  this 
Journal,  published  in  the  Christian  Spectator  for  June,  1831, 
and  entitled,  "  The  case  of  the  Mev.  Mr,  Barnes^  Biblical 
Repertory  on  Imputation  "),  they  maintain  most  strenuously, 
that,  while  differing  from  us  as  above  shown,  as  to  what  the 
consequences  of  that  sin  to  his  posterity  are,  yet  as  respects 
the  relation  of  those  consequences  to  his  sin,  they  differ 
from  us  only  in  words.  They  pronounce  it  in  capitals, 
"solely  a  dispute  about  words,"  p.  301.  What  words! 
They  tell  us  imputationy  guilty  punishment.  Are  these 
applicable  to  Adam's  sin  as  related  to  his  posterity,  and 
as  the  ground  on  which  its  consequences  to  himself  are  in- 
flicted on  them  ?  "  In  what,  then,  do  they  (Princeton  and  New 
England)  differ?"  Ask  these  divines,  and  they  answer,  "Not 
in  the  fact  that  these  evils  are  a  coneequence  of  Adam's  sin ; 
but  simply  and  solely  whether  they  are  properly  termed  the 
punishment  of  his  posterity."  And  so,  mtUatis  mutandis y  they 
state  the  case  in  regard  to  the  terms  imputation  and  guilt. 
"  It  is  agreed,  then,"  they  say,  "  that  certain  evils  come  on 
Adam's  posterity,  in  consequence  of  his  sin ;  and  the  question 
now  before  us  is,  whether  this  fact  is  to  be  resolved  into  the 
sovereignty  of  God,  or  to  be  accounted  for,  by  asserting  that 
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these  evils  are  brought  on  beings  who  have  not  yet  sinned,  as 
a  puniahmeni  for  the  sin  of  Adam.  We  prefer  the  former 
view  of  the  subject." — ^P.  83. 

In  answer  to  the  objection  that  the  present  condition  of 
Adam^s  posterity,  even  according  to  their  view  of  it,  with  an 
inborn  bias  which  insures  in  each  and  all  of  them  the  dread 
certainty  of  sinning,  is  such  as  to  preclude  a  fair  probation, 
unless  they  have  had  it  in  their  first  progenitor ;  they  argue 
that  such  certainty  of  sinning  in  all  the  race  is  not  inconsistent 
with  a  fair  trial.  They  ask,  ^^  How  does  it  appear  that  a  trial, 
which  will  certainly  result  in  sin,  is  not  a  fair  trial  ?  Was  not 
the  trial  of  the  angels  who  feU,  as  well  as  that  of  our  first  pa- 
rents a  fair  trial,  and  did  not  God  know  that  they  would  sin } 
If  that  certainty  of  sin  is  inconsistent  with  a  fair  trial,  then  in 
the  case  of  any  being  who  will  sin,  a  fair  trial  is  impossible. 
In  respect  to  every  being  who  sins,  there  was  a  previous  cer- 
tainty that  he  would  sin.    According  to  this  objection,  then, 

no  being  who  sins  can  have  had  a  fair  trial 

What  onr  brethren  intend,  when  they  say,  that,  for  probation 
to  be  fair,  it  must  afford  as  favorable  a  prospect  of  a  happy, 
as  of  an  unhappy  conclusion,  we  are  unable  Jo  discover." — ^P. 
353. 

We  think  that  this  is,  at  best,  special  pleading,  an^  betrays 
the  extremity  of  the  position  taken.  Surely,  a  trial  of  sinless 
angels,  in  which  some  fell,  and  vastly  more  stood,  or  the  trial 
of  a  single  individual,  resulting  in  his  fall,  implies  no  presump* 
tion  of  a  trial  under  unfavorable  prospects  and  unequal  chances 
preponderating  against  him.  And  the  antecedent  certainty 
to  the  Divine  mind  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  would  abide 
their  trial,  alters  not  its  intrinsic  nature  or  chances.  But 
when  untold  millions  are  put  on  trial,  with  an  inborn  bias  and 
attendant  circumstances  as  render  it  certain  that  they  all, 
without  exception,  will  fall,  is  this  a  fair  trial  {  Does  it  give 
an  equal  chance  of  standing  or  falling  ?  Is  not  such  a  cer- 
tainty theoretically  and  practically  inconsistent  with  a  fair 
probation  ?  In  one  of  the  noted  passages  of  their  Review  of 
Taylor  afid  Harvey  on  Human  Depravity^  trying  to  account 
for  the  uniform  development  of  sin  in  our  race  from  the  con- 
stitutional propensities  of  our  nature,  these  divines  say :  '^  If 
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the  temptation  preeented  to  ooiiBtitatioiial  propenBities  oonld 
be  BO  strong  in  the  case  of  Adam  as  to  overpower  the  force  of 
established  habits  of  virtne  in  the  maturity  of  his  reason,  how 
absolute  is  the  certainty  that  every  child  will  yield  to  the  ur- 
gency of  these  propensities,  under  the  redoubled  impulse  of 
long-cherished  self-gratification,  and  in  the  dawn  of  intellectual 
existence  ?  Could  the  uniform  certain^  of  the  event  he  greater j 
if  the  hand  of  Omnipotence  were  laid  on  the  child  to  secure 
the  result  r^— Christian  Spectator^  1829,  p.  867.  And  is  that 
a  fair  probation,  whose  failure  in  every  case  of  unnumbered 
millions  is,  by  the  constitution  of  God,  made  as  certain  as  his 
omnipotence  can  make  it  ?  And  is  the  infliction  of  so  dire  an 
evil  upon  the  posterity  of  Adam  better  accounted  for  as  an 
act  of  simple  sovereignty  on  the  part  of  Qod,  or  as  punishment 
for  the  sin  of  their  first  parent,  when  on  trial  for  them  as  their 
representative,  in  whom  they  had  a  fair  probation  ?  But  we 
are  not  left  to  the  mere  gropings  of  our  own  reason  in  this 
matter,  which,  however  it  may  accept,  and  be  relieved  by,  the 
scriptural  solution  of  our  &11  in  Adam,  never  could  have  in- 
vented it.  The  word  of  Ood  teaches  not  only  that  all  suffer 
the  consequences  of  Adam's  sin,  but  that  these  consequences 
are  the  penalty  of  that  sin  for  which  "judgment  came  upon 
all  men  to  condemnation." — See  Rom.  v.  17,  18.  All  the 
explosive  rhetoric  which  so  many  writers  pour  out  upon  the 
federal,  or  what  they  call  the  "  Princeton  scheme,'*  recoils 
with  tenfold  force  upon  their  own.  They  do  not  get  rid  of 
the  awful  evils  inflicted  on  the  raca  They  only  attribute 
these  evils  to  the  mere  sovereignty  of  Oodf  inflicting  them 
without  any  probation. 

Besides,  it  encounters  other  difficulties.  How  are  the  suf- 
ferings and  death  of  infants  to  be  reconciled  with  the  sinless- 
ness  which  this  scheme  ascribes  to  them  t  In  the  article  just 
quoted  from,  they  reply — *'  The  answer  has  been  given  a  thou- 
sand times ;  brutes  die  alsa"  We  think  they  have  hardly 
given  it  since,  and,  probably,  they  found  their  scheme  gained 
nothing  by  it 

But  we  know  no  adequate  answer  that  has  or  can  be  given. 
The  language  of  Smalley,  already  quoted,  cannot  be  gainsaid. 
**  If  sufferings  may  be  supposed,  in  God's  moral  kingdom, 
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where  there  is  no  impaiation  of  sni,  the  groand  is  given  up  of 
ever  knowing  the  Divine  hatred  of  any  thing  bj  his  righteous 
judgments  inflicted  on  them,  either  in  this  world,  or  the  world 
to  come.  Therefore,  the  common  painful  dissolution  of  infants 
plainly  proves  that  tbej  are  some  way  sinful  in  the  sight  of 
God."  He  proceeds  to  aigue  the  same  thing  from  infant 
baptism — ^^  For  there  can  be  no  occasion  for  baptizing  any  but 
sinners,  in  the  name  of  a  Saviour  and  sanctifier." 

If  we  are  not  mistaken,  we  have  shown  that  the  various 
theories  of  original  sin,  or  of  the  relation  of  Adam's  first  sin 
to  the  sin  of  the  race,  which  have  been  devised  to  avoid  the 
difficulties  in  the  federal  hamartiology,  rather  increase  than 
obviate  them,  while  they  labor  under  the  disadvantage  of 
being  less  in  harmony  with  the  obvious  sense  of  Scripture, 
the  methods  of  Providence,  and  a  Scriptural  soteriolc^y. 
With  the  realistic  Augustinians,  like  Drs.  Schaff  and  Shedd, 
we  are  in  entire  harmony,  except  in  their  realism  as  set 
against  covenant  representationism.  They  can  and  do  adopt 
in  sincerity  the  essential  truths  in  regard  to  original  sin, 
even  to  the  minutest  ipsMsima  verba  of  our  confession. 
Doing  this,  we  are  at  one  with  them,  until  they  press  their 
realism  against  the  federal  scheme.  Then  we  feel  called  to 
show  that  we  gain  nothing  and  lose  much  in  substituting  this 
solution  for  that  of  Turrettin  and  most  of  the  Keformers. 

In  conclusion,  we  offer  a  summation  of  the  whole  subject, 
which  may  present  the  strength  of  the  latter  system  in  a  new 
light.  We  believe  that,  if  not  held  in  all  of  its  parts  by  any 
given  majority  of  Christians,  each  of  its  separate  elements  is 
held  by  its  own  majority  of  them. 

1.  The  vast  majority,  not  only  of  Calvinists,  but  of  Ohris- 
tians,  hold  that  the  race  so  had  its  probation  in  Adam's  first 
trial,  that  it  fell  in  his  fall,  and  the  consequences  of  his  sin  to 
himself  passed  over  to  his  posterity. 

2.  The  majority  hold  that  his  descendants  did  not  sin  in 
him  really  and  literally. 

8.  A  great  majority  hold  that  death  is  the  penalty  of  sin, 
and  includes  every  kind  of  penal  evil. 

4.  A  great  majority  hold  that  death  thus  extending  to 
soul  and  body  was  visited  upon  Adam  and  his  posterity,  by 
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virtae  of  ^^  a  judgment  unto  condemnation ''  for  his  fint 
sin. 

6.  A  great  majority  hold  that  Adam's  sin  was  so  reckoned 
to  the  account  of  (imputed  to)  the  race,  that  its  loss  of  the 
Divine  favor  and  communion  with  6od,^and,  by  consequence, 
its  lapse  into  sin  was  a  visitation  in  judgment  for  that  sin. 

6.  A  great  majority  believe  that  evil  inflicted  on  moral 
beings  for  sin,  in  support  of  law,  is  punishment,  and  that  the 
present  degradation  of  our  race  came  in  this  way. 

7.  A  great  majority  believe  that  Christ  bore  our  sins,  only 
as  he  bore  their  penalty,  became  a  curse  for  us,  and  had  the 
chastisement  of  our  peace  laid  upon  him,  and  hence  that  sin 
may  be  so  imputed  to  or  reckoned  to  the  account  of  those 
who  did  not  personally  commit  it,  that  they  shall  bear  its 
penalty.  If  this  is  possible  in  one  extraordinary  case,  it  may 
be  in  another. 

8.  A  great  majority  believe  that  Christ  is  the  second 
Adam,  of  whom  the  first  was  a  type,  inasmuch  as  being  con- 
demned for  the  sin  of  the  first  Adam,  we  are  justified  by  the 
righteousness  of  the  second.  ^^  As  by  the  disobedience  of  one, 
many  were  made  sinners,  so,  by  the  obedience  of  one,  shall 
many  be  made  righteous." 

Herein  are  found  the  elements  of  the  true  doctrine  of 
original  sin.  They  might  almost  claim  the  semper^  uhique^  ab 
omnibtcs. 

These  pregnant  words  of  Pascal  cannot  be  gainsaid.  ^^  It 
is  astonishing  that  the  mystery  which  is  furthest  removed 
from  our  knowledge  (I  mean  the  transmission  of  original  sin) 
should  be  that  without  which  we  can  have  no  knowledge  of 
ourselves.  It  is  in  this  abyss  that  the  clue  to  our  condition 
takes  its  turns  and  windings,  insomuch  that  man  is  more 
incomprehensible  without  this  mystery  than  this  mystery  is 
incomprehensible  to  man." 
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Abt.  V. — The  Witness  of  Paul  to  Christ.    By  llev.  Stanley 
Leathes,  *' Boyle  Lectures  for  1869."    Kivingtous. 

The  Bojle  Lecturer  is  limited  to  the  task  of  '*  proviDg  the 
Christian  religion" — so  runs  the  will  of  the  illustrious 
founder — "  against  notorious  infidels,  viz. :  Atheists,  Theists, 
Pagans,  Jews,  and  Mohammedans,  not  descending  lower  to  any 
controversies  that  are  among  Christians  themselves."  Has  Mr. 
Leathes  transgressed  the  limits  assigned  him  in  entering  into 
controversy  with  those  who  deny  that  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  is  vital  to  Christianity  ?  Is  the  denial  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection equivalent  to  giving  up  Christianity  ?  These  questions 
are  pertinent  here,  because  Mr.  Leathes  has  been  blamed  for 
his  strictures  on  the  views  of  Dr.  Davidson,  The  latter,  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  "  Introduction  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment," takes  the  ground  that  "  Christianity  does  not  fall  with 
the  denial  of  the  resurrection,  especially  as  the  fact  is  reported 
in  a  manner  so  contradictory  and  susceptible  of  different 
interpretations."  Mr.  Leathes  argues  that  Christianity  rests 
on  a  dogmatic  basis,  which  a  man  cannot  forsake  without 
forfeiting  the  Christian  name.  He  considers  it,  therefore, 
within  his  province,  as  Boyle  Lecturer,  to  dispute  the  position 
taken  by  Dr.  Davidson.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find 
the  Contemporary  Remevo  (Broad-church  as  it  is),  under  the 
editorial  care  of  Dean  Alford,  taking  Mr.  Leathes  to  task,  and 
advancing  the  sentiment  that  ^^  we  have  no  right  to  deny  that 
any  man  is  a  Christian  who  says  he  is."  This  is  certainly  a 
new  application  of  the  doctrine  of  homo  mensura.  There  may 
be  room  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  is  the  minimum 
of  Christian  knowledge  and  belief  which  will  entitle  a  man  to 
rank  as  a  Christian,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  surely,  with 
regard  to  the  fundamental  character  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection.  Reducing  Christianity  to  its  lowest  terms, 
this  doctrine  will  be  found  of  such  vital  importance,  that  to 
deny  it  is  to  repudiate  the  religion  of  Jesus.  It  might  be  con- 
sidered unjust  to  class  the  deniers  of  the  resurrection  among 
the  *^ notorious  infidels"  whom  Boyle  had  in  his  mind,  to  wit : 
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Atheists,  Tbeists,  Pagans,  Jews,  and  Mohammedans,  and  yet  it 
is  certainly  true  that  the  controversy  is  not  one  "  among  Chris- 
tians themselves,"  We  have,  to  be  snre,  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Morell  for  speaking  of  "  Unitarian  Christians,"  and  by  men  of 
his  school  we  should  be  thought  very  illiberal.  But.  inas- 
much as  the  entire  scheme  of  redemption  dmves  its  signifl- 
cance  from  the  union  of  Godhead  and  humanity  in  the  person 
of  Christ,  we  cannot  consider  those  entitled  to  the  name  of 
Christians  who  believe  that  Jesus  is  still  in  his  grave.  A 
Socinian  theology  finds  the  doctrine  of  the  Besurrection  incon- 
venient, and  a  theology  which  denies  the  penal  and  vicarious 
character  of  Christ's  death  would  not  be  the  loser  if  the  doc- 
trine were  taken  away.  We  do  not  mean  to  impute  to  Dr. 
BushneU  any  doubt  in  regard  to  Christ's  triumph  over  the 
grave,  when  we  say  that  his  theory  of  the  atonement  would  be 
more  consistent  without  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  than 
with  it*  The  moral  influence  theory  stalids  in  no  need  of  a 
Divine  Bedeemer,  and,  thereibre,  would  be  none  the  weaker 
if  the  proo&  of  Jesus'  resurrection  were  untenable.  If 
Christ's  work  was  only  to  set  an  example  and  manifest  his 
sympathy  for  men,  it  might  reasonably  be  argued  that  the 
scope  of  his  mission  is  not  eurtailed  by  denying  his  resurrec- 
tion. But  believing,  as  we  do,  that  his  death  was  a  penal  and 
substitutionary  sacrifice,  we  are  compelled  to  regard  his  divin- 
ity and  resurrection  as  fundamental  truths.  We  eannot,  there- 
fore, throw  open  the  door  of  liberality  so  wide  as  to  regard 
every  man  as  a  Christian  who  says  he  is  one.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  consider  it  one  of  the  most  dangerous  features  of  ear- 
rent  infidelity,  that  it  gains  respectability  and  countenance  by 
being  baptized  with  a  Christian  name.  Christian  people  are 
greatly  imposed  upon  when  they  give  shelter  to  ideas  of  infi- 
del birth,  because  they  come  recommended  by  men  who  call 
themselves  Christians. 

We  are,  to  a  grest  extent,  indebted  to  the  epistles  of  Paul 
for  our  uncompromising  views  regarding  the  cardinal  doctrines 
of  the  faith.  Paul  was  the  chosen  instrument  through  whom 
the  Holy  Ghost  gave  full  expression  to  these  doctrines.  We 
are  correct,  therefore,  in  regarding  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
as  the  greatest  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  all  advoeates  of 
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'^advanced  views."  Heterodox  theologians  of  every  shade 
DTOiild  breathe  more  freely  if  the  way  were  clear  to  dispose  of 
the  Paaline  writings* 

In  dealing  with  the  thirteen  epistles  attributed  to  Paul,  the 
enemies  of  evangelical  theology  have  three  courses  open  to 
them.  They  may  ei^deavor  to  prove  (1)  that  the  epistles  are 
forgeries ;  (2)  that  they  h^ve  been  misinterpreted ;  or  (3)  that 
Panl  alone  is  responsible  for  the  teaching  embodied  in  them. 

Any  one  of  these  would  serve  the  canse  of  Rationalism,  and 
each  has  been  perseveringly  tried. 

The  first  has  the  ad  vantage  of  being  more  thorough-going  and 
destructive.  '  For,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  epistles  usually 
attributed  to  Paul  are  forgeries,  that  puts  an  end  at  once  to 
all  appeal  to  them.  Benan,  in  that  case,  might  feel  greater 
confidence  in  saying  that  '^  Paul  is  coming  to  the  end  of  his 
reign/' 

The  task  of  meeting  the  attacks  of  destructive  criticism  be- 
longs to  those  who  have  made  New  Testament  introduction  a 
specialty; — and  has  been  accomplished  with  a  thoroughness 
which  sets  the  question  at  rest  in  the  minds  of  all  who  are  not 
obstinateJy  fxrcgndioed.  In  fact,  it  requires  but  little  critical 
learning  to  perceive  that  the  conclusions  reached  by  critics  of 
the  school  of  Baur  are  of  the  most  arbitrary  kind.  To  deter- 
mine beforehand  what  Paul  ought  to  write,  and  then  condemn 
nine  well-authenticated  epistles  because  they  do  not  meet  the 
critic's  idea  of  Pauline  authorship,  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  verj 
high-handed  proceeding.  Yet  this  is,  in  plain  English,  just 
what  has  been  done. 

The  point,  howev^,  which  ooncems  us  in  this  article  is, 
thai  there  are  four  of  Paul's  epistles  which  the  most  reckless 
critic  acknowledges  as  authentic.  We  take  up  our  New  Tes- 
tament with  all  the  more  confidence  when  we  know  that  even 
JBaur  admits  that  the  epistles  to  the  Romans,  Corinthians, 
and  <aralstians  came  from  Paul's  pen.  Negative  critics  have 
halted  too  soon  in  their  work  of  destruction,  and,  singularly 
enough,  have  left  unquestioned  the  very  ^istles  which  con- 
tain the  moat  pronounced  expression  of  Pauline  doctrine. 

We  are  wffling  to  test  our  convictions  r^arding  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  Christianity  by  these  epistles.    Is  it  possi- 
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ble  to  cite  the  Apostle  Paul  as  an  advocate  of  the  advanced 
viewB  of  sin  and  the  atonement,  by  a  fair  interpretation  of 
these  fonr  epistles  ?  Have  GhristianB  been  reading  Paul  with 
a  veil  upon  their  faces,  as  the  Jews  read  Moses  ?  Have  the 
doctrines  of  original  sin  and  vicarious  sacrifice  been  perpetu- 
ated irom  century  to  century,  through  a  persistent  mistrans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament!  Matthew  Arnold  asserts  dis^ 
tinctly  that  *^  Protestantism  has  misinterpreted  Paul,  and  is 
based  upon  a  blunder."  He  adopts  the  second  of  the  three 
courses  which  we  pointed  out.  Is  he  right?  We  cannot 
answer  the  question  in  detail.    A  few  words  must  suffice. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  what  Paul  said  is  one 
thing ;  and  the  authoritative  value  of  what  he  said,  quite  a 
different  thing.  The  one  can  be  determined  by  an  appeal  to 
the  grammar  and  the  dictionary ;  the  other  involves  an  in- 
quiry into  Paul's  claim  to  be  an  accredited  messenger  from 
God.  Strangely  enough,  writers  sometimes  get  these  two 
questions  confused,  and  even  Matthew  Arnold,  in  his  articles 
published  some  months  ago  in  the  Comhill  Magazine,  while 
laboring  hard  to  show  that  the  Apostle  Paul  did  not  teach 
the  doctrines  usually  ascribed  to  him,  really  rests  his  case 
against  evangelical  theology  on  the  ground  that  the  Apostle 
had  imported  into  Christianity  notions  which  he  had  acquired 
from  Judaism. 

Kow  the  question  is  not  whether  any  abatement  is  to  be 
made  from  Paul's  teaching  on  the  ground  of  his  educational 
bias,  but  whether  the  doctrines  ascribed  to  him  are  really  to  be 
found  in  his  pages.  The  two  facts  on  which  all  Paul's  teach- 
ing turns,  and  w^hich  give  shape  to  all  his  utterances,  are  the 
literal  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  Whether  he  had  suffi- 
cient reason  for  believing  these  doctrines,  or  whether  he  believ- 
ed them  at  all,  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  they  are  of  prime 
importance  in  his  epistles.  To  give  them  a  secondary  place  in 
his  system,  as  Matthew  Ajmold  does,  is  to  betray  strange  ig- 
norance of  the  system.  The  key  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans 
is  the  seventh  chapter,  Mr.  Arnold  tells  us — a  chapter  which 
is  inferential  from  beginning  to  end.  The  primary  ideas  of 
Paul's  teaching,  as  we  learn  from  the  same  writer,  are  the 
spiritual  dying  and  rising  with  Christ  of  the  believers — ^ideas 
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which  could  have  no  significance,  as  the  most  careless  reader 
may^see,  bat  for  the  literal  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ, 
of  which  the  Apostle  had  been  previously  speaking.  This 
artifice  of  interpretation  has  been  adopted  by  Mjp.  Arnold  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  It 
Bhows  us  the  real  strength  of  our  position  as  advocates  of  evan- 
gelical theology,  that  a  scholar  of  Matthew  Arnold's  standing, 
in  order  to  assail  it,  is  obliged  to  look  for  Paul's  leading  doc- 
trines in  the  metaphysical  application  of  Christ's  literal  death 
and  resurrection  to'  the  spiritual  state  of  believers.  So  with 
regard  to  the  words  which  Paul  uses  respecting  the  atone- 
ment It  does  not  change  their  meaning  to  say  that  Paul 
was  so  saturated  with  Jewish  ideas  that  they  influenced  his 
conceptions  of  Christianity.  The  very  point  we  are  at  is  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  and  an  evasion  like  this  only  increases 
oar  confidence  in  the  generally  received  interpretation.  And 
of  as  little  avail  is  it  to  say  that  these  words  of  sacrificial  and 
expiatory  import  are  figures  of  speech.  If  it  be  only  a  ques- 
tion whether  we  are  to  interpret  Paul  figuratively  or  literally, 
farther  argument  is  unnecessary.  For  to  suppose  that  Paul's 
strongest  utterances,  his  most  didactic  deliverances  were  all 
figurative,  and  at  the  same  time  give  him  credit  for  speaking 
serioofily  regarding  the  issues  of  another  world,  is  palpably 
absurd. 

There  is  yet  another  refuge  for  those  who  deny  the  system 
of  evangelical  truth  taught  in  Paul's  epistles.  It  may  be  said 
that,  admitting  these  epistles  to  be  the  work  of  Paul's  hand, 
and  admitting,  moreover,  that  the  received  interpretation  of 
them  is  correct — after  all,  we  had  these  doctrines  only  on 
Paul's  authority.  It  is  still  a  question  whether  Paul  did  not 
invent  them,  or  was  not  himself  the  victim  of  imposture. 

The  lectures  of  Mr.  Leathes  are  intended  to  meet  objec- 
tors of  this  class.  His  object  is,  not  to  combat  the  opinions 
of  critics,  but  to  show  that,  after  making  all  the  admissions 
they  demand,  the  structure  of  Christian  doctrine  is  un- 
touched. 

The  thesis  which  he  endeavors  to  establish  is  as  follows : 
^^It  is  noi  possihU  to  account  for  the  phenomena  which  the 
wrUings  and  the  history  of  Pavl  present  to  us,  except  upon 
VOL.  xin. — ^No.  n.  18 
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the  supposition  qf  certain  facts  which  are  stibstantiaUy  those 
of  the  gospelsP 

Making  now  a  general  acknowledgment  of  indebtedness  to 
the  author  under  review,  we  shall,  in  what  follows,  endeavor 
to  express  in  our  own  way  the  substance  of  his  argument,  and 
so  avoid  the  necessity  of  making  frequent  quotations  and  ret- 
erences. 

The  historical  apparatus  on  which  this  discussion  depends, 
consists  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  four  epistles  al- 
ready mentioned.     On  their  united  testimony  we  learn  that 
the  leading  features  in  the  character  of  Paul,  as  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  regard  him,  are  true.    That  he  was  a  Jew  of 
Tarsus,  a  Benjamite,  a  Pharisee,  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  the 
Law.of  Moses;  that  he  had  been  a  malignant  enemy  of  the 
Christians,  and  that,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  he  did  his  best 
to  destroy  them,  are  facts  which  we  have  on  his  own  confes- 
sion.    It  has  been  said  that  the  representations  of  Paul's  ve- 
hement persecution  are  exaggerated.    This  is  done,  of  course, 
in  order  to  remove  the  difficulty  occasioned  by  the  contrast 
between  Paul's  life  before  and  his  life  after  conversion,  when 
the  attempt  is  made  to  explain  his  altered  course  by  natural 
circumstances.     The  Scripture  statements,   however,  must 
strike  us  as  particularly  calm  ;  and,  unless  we  had  a  theory  to 
sustain,  it  would  never  occur  to  us  that  there  was  any  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  sacred  writers  to  exaggerate  Paul's 
persecuting  tendencies. 

We  pass,  then,  to  Paul's  conversion.  That  a  great  change 
came  over  him,  from  some  cause  or  other,  we  have  no  reason 
to  doubt.  Even  Mr.  Jowett  assures  us  that  there  is  no  fifwjt 
in  history  more  certain  or  independent  than  the  conversion  of 
Paul  \  How  was  it  brought  about  ?  Suddenly  or  by  degrees  ? 
Did  Paul  gradually  come  to  the  conclusiou  that  the  balance 
of  truth  was  on  the  side  of  Christianity,  or  did  he,  by  some 
sudden  revulsion  of  feeling,  pass  through  all  the  distance  that 
lay  between  uncompromising  Judaism  and  uncompromising 
Christianity  ?  The  latter,  we  shall  say,  if  we  attach  any  im- 
portance to  the  Apostle's  own  version  of  the  story.  In  broad 
daylight,  as  he  approached  Damascus,  he  and  his  party  were 
encompassed  by  a  brightness  greater  than  that  of  the  midday 
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Ban,  and  a  voice  fell  in  distinct  tones  npon  PanVs  ear.  In- 
stead of  proseenting  his  jonrney  as  he  had  begun,  he  was  led 
into  Damascus  stone-blind.  He  went  in  the  enemy  of  Ohrist ; 
he  came  out  the  servant  of  Christ.  There  is  little  need  of 
asking  whether  the  circumstances  attending  PauPs  conversion 
were  natural  or  supematuraL  The  very  weakness  of  ration- 
alism is  shown  in  the  shallow  and  gratuitous  assumption  that 
the  occurrence  was  an  earthquake,  and  that  Paul's  blindness 
was  the  result  of  an  epileptic  Ht. 

"  It  was  not  the  first  thunderstorm  to  which  he  had  been  exposed,  nor,  possi- 
bly,  even  the  first  earthquake ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  consider- 
able nerve,  judging  from  what  we  are  told  of  hia  conduct  during  the  shipwreck  in 
the  ICediterranean,  when  he  appears  to  have  been  ahnost  the  only  one  of  the 
company  who  was  calm  and  self-possessed.  So  that  it  is  impossible  that  any 
natural  convulsion  of  this  kind  would  have  produced  on  him  the  effect  recorded ; 
wiiilo  it  is  no  less  unlikely  that  a  fit  of  epilepsy,  catalepsy,  or  any  thing  else,  would 
have  been  followed  by  a  total  change  of  mind  and  revulsion  of  feeling — ^in  short, 
wotild  have  made  him  a  Ohristian  from  being  a  Jew." 

He  had  ample  time,  during  his  three  days'  bliudness,  to  re- 
flect on  the  transaction ;  yet,  at  the  close  of  that  time,  he  was 
none  the  less  persuaded  that  he  had  been  &,ce  to  face  with 
Jesus.  His  impressions,  moreover,  received  remarkable  con- 
firmation by  the  vision  which  appeared  to  Ananias,  who  went 
to  Paul  on  the  strength  of  it,  and  administered  to  him 
Christian  baptism. 

If,  then,  the  occurrence  was  not  a  natural  one,  as  we  are 
forbidden  in  the  nature  of  the  case  to  suppose,  the  voice  which 
Paul  heard  was  the  voice  of  Jesus,  and  the  words  which  are 
recorded  as  passing  between  Saul  and  his  Master,  not  only 
furnish  the  key  to  the  Apostle's  after-career,  but  are  testi- 
mony beyond  dispute  to  the  literal  and  bodily  resurrection  of 
Jesus. 

In  Acts  xiii.  88-9,  we  read  : — '*  Be  it  known  unto  you,  there- 
fore, that  through  this  man  is  preached  unto  you  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins:  and  by  him  all  that  believe  on  him  arc  justified 
from  all  things,  from  which  they  could  not  be  justified  by  the 
law  of  Moses." 

The  comparison  between  Christ  and  Moses  in  this  verse  is 
in  favor  of  the  former.  The  position  is  laid  down,  and  after- 
ward taught  at  greater  length,  that  Judaism  and  Christianity 
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are  absolutely  incompatible.  How  was  Paul  led  to  impute  to 
Christ  the  power  of  forgiving  sin  ?  How  did  he  come  to  express 
such  dissatisfaction  with  the  system  in  which  he  was  brought 
up  ?  He  knew  the  ^^  ins  and  oats"  of  Judaism,  as  Mr.  Leathes 
says,  and  therefore  does  not  speak  from  ignorance.  He  recog* 
nized  the  divine  <M*igin  of  Mosaic  legislation,  and  never  spoke 
disparagingly  of  it.  He  was  well  aware  that  none  but  Ood 
could  forgive  sin,  and  therefore  only  the  most  decided  evidence 
could  have  convinced  him  that  this  power  resided  in  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  Some  ^^  exceptional  facts,"  there  must  have  been, 
in  connection  with  the  life  of  Christ  which  warranted  Paul  in 
setting  aside  Moses  to  believe  in  Jesus.  What  these  fitets 
were  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine.  The  Apostle  gloried  in 
the  crt/ss  of  Christ.  But  why  ?  Why  has  the  symbol  of  shame 
become  the  symbol  of  glory  ?  The  only  possible  explanation 
is  the  one  which  the  Apostle  himself  gives.  Jesus  was  set  forth 
to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.  He  was  made  sin  for  nd 
who  knew  no  sin  1  This  explains  Paul's  determination  to 
know  nothing  among  the  Corinthians  save  Jesus  Christ,  and 
him  crucified.  But  Paul  could  have  had  but  little  confidence 
in  a  Bedeemer  who  was  still  in  the  bonds  of  death.  We  are 
safe  in  saying  that  he  could  not  have  renounced  Judaism 
unless  he  had  believed  in  the  Resurrection.  So  he  declares 
that  Christ  was  not  only  "  delivered  for  our  offences,"  but 
'^  raised  again  for  our  justification."  And  he  assures  the 
Corinthians  that  if  Christ  be  not  risen,  their  ^^  faith  was  vain, 
and  his  preaching  also  vain."  The  ascension  and  second 
coming  of  Christ  have  a  very  important  place  in  Paul's  creed. 
^^  Every  line  he  ever  wrote  bore  witness  to  his  habitual  con- 
sciousness of  Christ  above  him  as  the  author  of  all  grace  and 
the  supreme  dispenser  of  all  power."  He,  at  least,  was 
'^  always  confident,  knowing  that  while  he  was  at  home  in  the 
body  he  was  absent  fi*om  the  Lord."  He,  for  one,  '^  labored  " 
always,  that,  whether  present  or  absent,  he  might  be  accepted 
of  him,  knowing  that  ^^  we  must  all  appear  before  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  Christ." 

"  llere^  then,  at  least,  we  find  woven  Into  the  very  thread  and  substance  of 
Panrs  undisputed  writings  the  essential  fVame-work  and  tissue  of  the  Christian 
creed.    We  had  bia  testimony,  given  in  a  way  which  it  is  not  possible  to  accept 
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hifl  auibori^  and  reject  ii^  to  the  life,  the  death,  the  remirrection,  the  ascension 
of;  and  the  Aituxe  judgment  by,  the  Lord  Jesos  Christ." 

But  are  we  to  accept  his  antliority  1  In  what  light  are  we 
to  regard  his  testimony  f  Was  he  a  deliberate  impostor  t 
Impossible.  Breaking  family  ties,  disowning  the  religion  of 
his  fathers,  preaching  a  transcendent  morality,  living  an  up- 
right life,  inculcating  an  unpopular  doctrine,  running  risks  of 
life  and  limb  in  the  discharge  of  a  mission  which  offered  no 
worldly  inducements — ^this  is  strange  business  for  an  impostor. 
We  should  expect  that  his  courage  would  break  down  if  his 
career  had  been  a  cheat.  But  what  are  the  facts  I  Writing 
to  the  Corinthians,  who,  whether  Jews  or  Pagans,  would 
hardly  look  with  favor  on  the  doctrine  of  salvation  through  a 
crucified  Galilean,  he  flung  down  the  challenge,  "  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  for  it  is  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation  into  every  one  that  believeth."  PauPs  life 
was  a  commentary  on  this  courageous  utterance.  It  is 
monstrous,  then,  for  to  suppose  that  he  lent  himself  to  the 
work  of  imposture.  But  perhaps  he  perverted  the  teaching 
of  his  Master?  Has  he  not  grafted  upon  the  simple  doctrine 
of  Christ  a  set  of  dogmas  which  are  to  be  put  to  the  credit  of 
his  own  genius?  In  reply,  it  is  enough  to  say  with  Mr. 
Leathes,  that  PauFs  appeal  to  a  ^^  contemporary  verdict ''  must 
be  considered  decisive.  He  said,  "  If  we,  or  an  angel  from 
heaven,  preach  any  other  doctrine,  let  him  be  accursed.'* 
Paul  would  not  have  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  at  the  feet  of 
those  who  had  been  with  Jesus,  if  he  had  gone  before  the 
world  with  a  perverted  gospeL  It  would  have  been  a  danger- 
ous thing  to  preach  as  Christianity  what  was  only  a  per- 
rersion  of  Christianity.  And  the  amazing  thing  is,  that  if 
Paul's  doctrine  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of 
Christ,  it  gained  such  root  in  the  minds  of  the  early  Christians 
as  completely  to  supplant  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  supposing 
them  to  have  been  different,  and  to  have  become  recognized 
as  representative  of  the  gospel.  How  was  it  that  the  pecu- 
liar doctrines  of  Paul — doctrines  which  modern  critics  are 
60  afrxious  to  dispose  of ;  doctrines,  therefore,  which  we  may 
suppose  were  always  unpalatable  to  the  unregenerate  heart ; 
doctrines  which,  from  their  mysterious  nature  as  well  as  from 
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the  humbling  viewB  of  human  power  which  they  Ba^eet,  we 
may  8U])pose  no  man  seeking  popularity  would  venture  to 
propound — ^how  is  it  that  these  doctrines  gained  such  currency 
that  Paul  could  throw  down  the  challenge  before  the  Christian 
world  and  say :  '^  Though  we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven, 
preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you  than  that  which  we  have 
preached,  let  hira  be  accursed  % " 

But  if  Paul  did  not  deliberately  invent  or  pervert  Christi- 
anity, was  he  the  victim  of  deception  himself  I  Was  he 
under  the  control  of  some  hallucination  when  he  said,  ^^  Woe 
is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel  I"  Was  he  the  subject  of  re- 
ligious insanity  that  he  exhibited  such  perseverance  in  pub- 
lishing what  he  called  the  glad  tidings  \  Was  he  led  astray 
by  some  ignis-fatuus  that  he  was  '^  in  peiils  of  waters,  in 
perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  of  his  own  countrymen,  in  perils 
of  the  heathen,  in  perils  of  the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilder- 
ness, in  perils  in  the  sea,  in  perils  among  false  brethren,  in 
weariness,,  in  painfulness,  in  watchings  often,  in  cold  and 
nakedness  2" 

Now  tliere  was  no  room  for  deception  with  regard  to  the 
facts  to  which  Paul  appealed,  provided  he  could  trust  his  own 
eyes  and  ears.  A  sane  man  could  not  be  mistaken.  The 
simple  question  then  is,  whether  Paul  was  crazy,  or  in  his 
right  mind.  Are  Nationalists  prepared  to  say  that  his  career, 
from  beginning  to  end,  is  one  of  insanity?  And  if  they  are, 
can  they  explain  how  it  was  that  it  escaped  detection  ?  Was 
a  delusion  so  easily  propagated  that  all  the  churches  between 
Jerusalem  and  Home  were  carried  away  by  it  %  Were  Ser- 
gius  Paulus,  and  the  chamberlain  at  Corinth,  and  the  saints  in 
Cesar's  palace  the  dupes  of  a  religious  enthusiast?  Ration- 
alists must  have  a  prompt  affirmative  ready  in  reply  to  these 
questions  if  they  wish  to  set  aside  Paul's  testimony. 

After  discussing  in  successive  lectures  the  early  life  of  Paul, 
his  conversion,  faith,  and  courage,  Mr.  Loathes,  under  the 
head  of  ^'  The  Influence  of  Paul,"  treats  of  the  miraculous 
gifts  which  the  early  Christians  exercised. 

That  they  possessed  these  gifts  we  can  hardly  doubt  if  we 
attach  any  importance  to  Paul's  testimony.  And  even  if  we 
should  be  slow  to  call  them  miraculous,  it  is  at  least  clear 
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that  certain  events  were  of  frequent  occurrence  among  the 
CbriatianB  which  were  so  strange  that  the  heathen  looked 
upon  them  as  indications  of  eupematnral  interference.  It 
enhances  the  value  of  the  testimony  to  know  that  these  gifts 
were  not  possessed  by  all ;  thej  were  of  so  exceptional  a 
character  that  they  cannot  be  imputed  to  any  collusion  among 
the  early  Christians.  The  Apostle  hiniself  alludes  to  them 
incidentally,  and  in  no  labored,  apologetic  manner.  He  wrote 
to  correct  the  abuses  which  had  attended  the  exercise  of  gifts, 
and,  so  far  from  magnifying  the  importance  of  miraculous 
powers,  is  careful  to  subordinate  them  to  the  grace  of  charity. 
^^  It  is  no  less  certain  that  many  Christians  at  Corinth  spoke 
with  tongues,  and  prophesied,  possessed  gifts  of  healing,  and  ' 
wrought  miracles,  and  that  some  abused  these  gifts,  than  that 
in  the  same  church  the  Eucharistic  feast  was  profaned  by 
drunkenness,  unseemly  conduct,  and  excess.  No  one  would 
deny  the  latter,  but  the  former  is  equally  undeniable."  "No 
one  writing  a  letter  to  a  number  of  persons  deeply  attached 
to  him,  and  to  whom  likewise  he  was  deeply  attached,  could 
possibly  think  of  rebuking  them  for  errors  of  which  they  were 
guiltless ;  of  charging  them  with  offences  they  had  not  com* 
mitted.  The  idea  is  preposterous.  The  Corinthian  church 
was  guilty,  on  the  one  hand,  of  incest,  and,  on  the  other,  of 
gross  profanation  of  spiritual  gifts." 

Now  we  must  remember  that  the  position  of  the  early 
Christians  was  very  different  from  that  of  mediffival  ecclesi* 
astics.  There  was  no  church  authority  to  back  a  pious  fraud. 
Every  thing  was  against  them ;  Christianity  was  fighting  its 
way,  inch  by  inch,  against  the  combined  prejudice  of  Jew  and 
Pagan ;  chicanery  would  have  killed  it.  Shrewd  Turks  and 
Jews  were  in  no  danger  of  mistaking  an  ordinary  recovery 
for  a  miraculous  cure. 

We  cannot  take  ground  against  New  Testament  miracles 
without  asserting  either  that  the  early  Christians,  the  Apostle 
Paul  included,  were  a  set  of  cheats,  or  that  they  were  the  vic- 
tims of  deception. 

Now,  the  moral  character  of  the  system  which  they  pro- 
fessed is  against  the  first  supposition.  Both  in  theory  and  in 
practice,  in  precept  and  in  life,  Christianity  was  in  advance 
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of  any  thing  in  the  world.  To  Boppose  that  Buch  a  system 
was  born  in  sin,  that  a  religion  of  snch  transcendent  excel- 
lence was  rocked  in  its  cradle  by  a  set  of  liars,  that  a  faith 
which  made  men  love  what  is  honest,  and  lovely,  and  of  good 
report,  was  propagated  by  jugglery ;  to  snppoBe  that  a  man 
of  Paul's  moral  stature  would  go  before  the  world  with  a  lie 
in  his  right  hand,  is  a  moral  impossibility. 

And  if  we  take  the  latter  supposition,  we  do  bat  little 
credit  to  the  intelligence  of  one  people  among  whom  the 
most  subtle  philosophy  was  bom ;  we  under-estimate  the 
shrewdness  of  another  people  who,  in  all  matters  of  worldly 
gain,  are  known  in  history  as  a  keen-eyed  race,  if  we 
believe  that  among  those  who  witnessed  the  so-called  mira- 
cles there  were  none  who  could  see  through  the  delusion  and 
expose  it. 

These  miracles,  however  (since  we  are  shut  up  to  the  admis- 
sion of  them),  no  less  than  Paul's  conversion,  witness  to  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  and  the  cardinal  facts  of  the  gospel.  For 
"  their  bestowal  was  the  exclusive  dowry  of  a  particular  con- 
fession of  faith— of  faith,  that  is,  in  a  person,  marked  by  a 
particular  history,  and  exercising  at  the  time  particular 
functions."  The  Christians  claimed  to  perform  the  miracles 
in  Christ's  name  and  in  confirmation  of  Christian  doctrine.  If 
God  allowed  them  to  control  the  powers  of  nature  for  the  pur- 
pose of  corroborating  the  doctrines  which  they  preached,  it  is 
equivalent  to  an  indorsement,  on  God's  part,  of  the  doctrines 
themselves. 

"  The  Mission  of  Paul "  is  the  title  of  the  seventh  lecture.  In 
the  opening  verse  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatiaus,  Paul  declares 
that  he  is  ^^  an  apostle,  not  of  men,  neither  by  man,  but  by 
Jesus  Christ,  and  God  the  Father  who  raised  him  from  the 
dead."  The  Galatians,  we  may  gather  from  this  epistle,  were 
disposed  to  admit  his  claims ;  nay,  we  are  told  they  ^'  received 
him  as  an  angel  of  God,  even  as  Jesus  Christ.^'  The  question 
which  Mr.  Loathes  discusses  in  this  lecture  are,  "why  did 
they  so  receive  him? — and,  how  did  he  know  that  he  bad  a 
divine  message }" 

Why  did  the  Galatians  receive  him  as  a  messenger  of  God  ? 
In  the  first  place,  his  conversion  must  have  been  a  powerful 
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argament  Here  was  a  man  preaching  '^  the  faith  which  he 
onee  destroyed." 

Then,  as  the  Apostle  could  show,  he  was  "  in  good  repute 
among  the  brethren  who  were  in  Christ  before  him.''  Then 
the  effect  of  the  gospel  upon  themselves  sustained  the  Apostle's 
claim.  Whereas  they  had  been  blind,  now  they  could  see. 
And  if  faith  were  yet  lacking,  the  miracles  which  they  had 
witnessed  would  more  than  convince  them.  But,  more  than 
all,  they  had  the  witness  in  themselves.  ^^Paul  had  done 
something  more  than  impose  upon  the  senses.  He  had  led 
captive  the  heart,  and  had  convinced  the  reason.  He  had 
wrought  miracles,  not  only  before  their  eyes,  but  in  them- 
selves. If  he  had  made  them  conscious  of  the  living  power  of 
the  living  Jesus,  there  was  a  third  witness  independent  of  them- 
selves and  independent  of  him."  Gtxi  had  sent  forth  the  spirit 
of  his  Son  into  their  hearts,  crying,  Abba,  Father.  ^'  In  one 
word,  the  Apostle  proved  his  divine  mission  by  its  divine 
results." 

To  say  divine  results,  however,  is  to  overleap  the  objections 
of  Rationalism.    Yet,  if  not  divine,  what  were  they  2 

What  are  the  facts  ?  The  Apostle  marvels  that  the  Oalatians 
are  ^^  so  soon  removed  from  him  that  called  them  into  the  grace 
of  Christ,  unto  another  gospel."  He  calls  them  ^Mbolish  Gala- 
tians^"  and  wonders  who  had  "bewitched"  them  that  they 
"  should  not  obey  the  truth."  He  reminds  them  of  a  time 
when  they  **knew  not  God,"  and  did  "  service  to  them  who  are 
no  gods."  He  urges  them  to  "stand  fast  in  the  liberty  where- 
with Christ  hath  made  us  free." 

These  expressions  all  imply  that  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
had  been  attended  with  certain  good  results,  which,  however, 
were  only  of  too  short  duration.  Were  these  results  only  imagi- 
nary, or  were  they  only  what  we  might  naturally  look  for  under 
the  circumstances  ?  They  were  not  imaginary ;  for  then  the 
defection  would  be  only  imaginary,  and  the  Apostle  would  be 
charging  them  with  an  offence  whidi  they  had  never  commit- 
ted ;  and  the  epistle,  as  the  result  of  whim,  would  carry  on  its 
face  its  own  condemnation. 

Nor  can  these  results  be  credited  to  nature.  "  If  the  results 
were  natural,  then  it  has  still  to  be  shown  how  it  was  they 
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were  so  much  opposed  to  nature;  how,  in  the  midst  of  hear 
thenism  aild  a  profligate  and  depraved  idolatry,  there  sprung 
up  suddenly  a  pure  and  elevated  morality,  a  conception  of  the 
divine  nature,  unequalled  hy  the  loftiest  flights  of  philosophy ; 
a  consciousness  of  divine  mystmes  and  divine  realities  till  then 
unthought  of;  a  recognized  standard  or  ideal  of  human  action 
till  then  unheard  of  and  unattained ;  a  sensitivenees  of  the 
moral  nature  which  can  never  be  surpassed,  and  which  till  then 
had  never  been  imagined." . . .  •  '^  ThsprodtbciionqftiiaitepieUe 
(to  the  Galatians)  as  a  mere  literary  effort  woe  a  phenomen&i^ 
not  to  he  accoimted  Jbr  on  merely  natural  principles.  The  touts 
of  it  was  out  of  harmony  with  the  voices  of  the  world.  The 
stream  and  current  of  it  ran  counter  to  that  of  the  course  of 
this  world." 

If  it  be  asked  how  Paul  knew  that  he  had  received  a  divine 
message,  it  will  not  be  diflicult  to  point  to  certain  facts  in  his 
experience  which  must  have  set  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt 
He  could  not  help  seeing  that  his  own  life  contrasted  with  the 
lives  of  both  Jews  and  Pagans;  nay,  that  the  contrast  was  so 
strong  that,  turn  whither  he  would,  he  encountered  enmity. 
And  he  well  knew  that  the  reason  of  the  contrast  was  his  doc- 
trine of  Christ  Jesus,  and  him  crucified.*  He  found  himself 
^*  the  depositary  of  a  gospel  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  whole 
world."    How  was  he  to  explain  his  singular  position  ? 

Tlien  the  strangest  contrast  separated  the  lifeof  Saul  of  Tar- 
sus from  that  of  Paul  the  Apostle.  He  became  a  ^'  new  crea- 
ture" the  moment  he  became  a  Christian.  His  own  mind 
must  have  sought  an  explanation  of  this ;  and  surely  we  are 
not  at  liberty  to  reject  rashly  his  own  account  of  the  matter : 
'^  I  certify  you,  brethren,  that  the  gospel  which  was  preached 
of  me  is  not  after  man.  For  I  neither  received  it  of  man,  nei- 
ther was  I  taught  it  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ" 

He  Was  not  indebted  to  anybody  for  what  he  knew  of  the 
gospel.  He  "conferred  not  with  flesh  and  blood  1"  "It grew 
up  in  his  mind  spontaneously,  and  yet  wholly  in  opposition  to 
his  own  will,  and  in  defiance  of  his  natural  bias,  and  the  pre- 
judices of  his  education." 

Can  we  find  any  other  explanation  of  this  than  that  it 
'  pleased  God  to  reveal  his  Son  in  him  ?"    His  theology  was 
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not  a  matter  which  he  had  thought  out  for  himself. .  It  shows 
no  signs  of  growth.  It  was  the  same  at  the  close  that  it  was 
at  the  banning  of  his  ministry.  Where  did  he  get  it  ?  He 
says  it  was  revealed.  Do  not  all  the  circumstances  favor  this 
view  ?  His  consciousness  testified  thiat  he  had  been  a  recipi* 
ent  of  divine  revelation.  We  surely  should  not  be  required 
to  go  back  of  that.  No  stronger  guaranty  could  have  been 
given  him  than  that.  Taking  every  thing  into  account — 
Paul's  early  hatred  of  the  Christiana — his  wonderful  conver- 
sion—his implicit  faith  in  Christ — ^his  courageous  loyalty  to 
him — ^his  sterling  character — ^his  heroic  endurance  of  persecu- 
tion, and  withal,  the  miracles  which  corroborated  his  claims — 
it  is  only  the  most  perverse  scepticism  which  will  put  the  ques- 
tion, whether  it  is  possible  that,  after  all,  Paul  was  mistaken  ? 
'^  Assuredly  here,  if  anywhere,  there  can  be  no  mistake ;  for 
here,"  as  Mr.  Leathes  finely  remarks,  ^'  we  are  on  the  very 
confines  of  the  supem^ural,  within  ear-shot  of  the  voice  of 
God/' 

It  can  be  seen  from  the  hasty  survey  we  have  given  of  Mr. 
Leathes'  argument  how  decided  the  witness  is  which  Paul 
bears  to  Christ.  In  fact,  if  the  Acts  of  the  Apostlea  and  the 
four  undisputed  epistles  of  Paul  were  all  tliat  were  left  of  the 
New  Testament,  we  should  be  able  from  them  to  construct  the 
system  of  evangelical  theology. 

Not  only  do  these  writings  represent  Paul  as  the  voluntary 
preacher  of  a  faith  which  he  had  embraced  on  the  very  best 
of  evidence,  but  they  substantiate  his  claims  to  be  an  accred- 
ited ambassador  of  Christ. 

This  feature  in  his  character  gives  the  stamp  of  finality  to 
Christian  doctrine,  and  effectually  removes  it  from  the  cate- 
gory of  things  liable  to  change  or  open  to  improvement. 
We  might,  indeed,  have  inferred  as  mach,  had  Paul  not  been 
charged  with  official  authority.  For  if  he  had  reason  to  give 
up  a  religion  of  confessedly  divine  origin,  aud  put  his  trust  in 
Jesus,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  we  ought  to  do  likewise. 
If  Paul  became  a  missionary  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  if  his 
preaching  was  confirmed  by  miracles,  then  those  miracles  are 
no  less  confirmatory  of  our  faith,  thoagh  we  never  witne^^ed 
them. 
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But  when,  in  addition  to  all  this,  we  are  assured  tbat  tiie 
Apostle  spoke  as  Gknl's  ambassador;  delivered  a  mesBage 
which  had  been  revealed  to  him ;  pronounced  anathemas  on 
all  who  preached  another  gospel ;  it  amounts  to  demonstra- 
tion, that  the  gospel  as  Paul  preached  it,  was  meant  to  be 
final,  and  that  no  one  can  neglect  it  or  pervert  it  without 
running  the  most  fearful  risk. 

Leaving  the  question  of  inspiration  altogether  out  of  sight, 
setting  aside  all  the  other  parts  of  the  Bible,  these  epistles 
make  known  that  an  ^^  unalterable  deposit  had  been  given  to 
the  world."  What  this  deposit  is,  what  Paul  considers  it  to 
be,  we  cannot  doubt.  A  crucified  Christ — a  risen  Christ — a 
coming  Christ — these  are  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  gospel. 
To  deny  them  is  to  part  with  the  gospel.  To  pervert  their 
meaning  is  to  preach  another  gospel.  If  it  was  ever  true  that 
Christ  died  for  our  sins,  then  the  doctrine  can  never  be  super- 
annuated. The  epistles  of  Paul  veto  the  doctrine  of  develop- 
ment. To  the  Romanist,  who  says  the  Biblo  teaches  too  little, 
and  to  the  infidel,  who  says  it  teaches  too  much,  to  him  who 
supplements  it  with  human  corruptions,  and  to  him  who  weeds 
out  of  it  all  that  displeases  him,  to  Dr.  Newman,  and  to 
Matthew  Arnold — the  words  of  the  Apostle  have  equal  refer- 
ence, "  though  he,  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  preach  any  other 
gospel  unto  you  than  that  which  we  have  preached  unto  yon, 
let  him  be  accursed." 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  it  has  been  our  object  to  make 
our  readers  acquainted  with  the  drift  of  the  author  under 
review,  rather  than  to  express  any  opinion  respecting  the  merits 
of  the  book. 

We  will  say,  however,  that  we  have  derived  profit  firom  the 
study  of  the  volume.  The  author  is  a  scholar  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  and  his  book  is  written  in  an  attractive 
style. 

To  be  sure,  in  several  points  regarding  the  evidential  value 
of  Paul's  conversion  and  subsequent  career  he  crosses  the  track 
of  previous  writers  on  the  subject.  A  superficial  reader  might, 
on  that  account,  think  that  the  book  contained  nothing  new. 
The  thing  which  we  particularly  admire  in  these  lectures  is 
the  skill  with  which  the  author  anticipates  every  conceivable 
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rationalistic  hypothesis,  thus  narrowing  the  discussion  to  the 
alternative  of  receiving  Christianity  or  doing  violence  to 
history. 

The  appendix  to  the  lectures  is  exceedingly  valuable,  con- 
sisting of  an  exhaustive  defence  of  the  credibility  of  the  book 
of  Acts  against  the  onslaughts  of  Dr.  Davidson. 


Art.  VI. — Tithes  and  Offerings  :  A  Treatise  on  the  Princi- 
pleSj  Practice^  and  Benefits  of  devoting  Portions  of  mir 
Substance  to  the  Service  of  God,  By  0.  W.  Boasb.  Edin- 
burgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark.    1866. 

Ths  diurch  is  ever  being  called  upon,  by  the  providence  of 
God  in  the  progress  of  his  kingdom  in  the  world,  to  meet  new 
practical  issues  and  to  take  new  and  higher  positions  in  view 
of  them.  From  time  to  time  the  old  order  of  things  practical 
is  ontgrown,  and  old  platforms  must  be  left  behind,  just  as  the 
successive  stages  of  the  scaffold  used  in  the  erection  of  some 
cathedral  are  one  by  one  left  behind  by  the  workmen  as  the 
building  rises  toward  completion.  And  as  the  wise  builder  is 
always  found  building  upon  the  latest  staging  erected,  so  the 
church,  in  itB  work  on  the  great  spiritual  temple,  should 
always  be  found  building  from  the  highest  and  latest  platform 
to  which  God  has  called  her.  We  carry  the  figure  further, 
and  aflSrm  it  equally  true  of  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly 
temple,  that  the  work  wrought  from  a  lower  level  than  that 
already  attained  by  the  summit  of  the  walls  does  nothing  in 
lifting  them  toward  the  capstone,  and  can  have  at  best  but  a 
secondary  value,  if  any  at  alL  There  are  abundant  indications 
on  every  hand  that  the  providential  demand  for  pecuniary 
means  to  be  used  in  the  evangelizing  of  the  world  is  slowly 
waking  the  church  of  the  present  day  to  the  necessity  of  tak- 
ing a  great  step  forward  in  the  matter  of  Christian  giving. 
From  these  indications  we  single  out  the  formation  of  national 
oi^ganiaations  for  the  promotion  of  enlarged  beneficence,  as 
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illustrating  the  general  tendency  of  the  times.    The^British 
Systematic  Beneficence  Society  was  established  April  29, 1860. 
It  has  for  its  object,  as  we  learn  from  its  official  organ,  the 
Benefactor^  "  to  promote,  by  the  Press,  the  Platform,  and 
the  Pnlpit  a  sound  and  scriptural  public  opinion  in  favor  of, 
1st,  Conscientious  giving  to  God,  Prov.  iii.  9,  10,  etc. ;  3dly, 
Proportionate  giving  to  God,  Gen.  xxviii.  20,  22,  etc. ;  3dly, 
Systematic  giving  to  God,  1  Cor.  xvi.  1,  2,  etc."    It  numbers 
among  its  members  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  British 
islands.    The  Systematic  Beneficence  Society  formed  at  New 
Haven,  January  19,  1869,  was  also  designed  to  be  a  national 
organization.    Its  idea  originated  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  ,in  the  autumn  of  1868.     The 
Constitution  declares  that,  '^  ita  object  shall  be  to  promote 
the  practice,  among  Christians  and  others,  of  giving  a  certain 
per  cent,  of  their  yearly  income  to  charitable  objects,  having 
regard  to  the  Divine  rule, '  as  God  hath  prospered  them.' " 
Its  president  is  Hon,  H.  P.  Haven,  of  Norwich;  its  treafiurer, 
Moses  H.  Sargent,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  and  among  its  supporters 
are  to  be  found  Rev.  Prof.  George  E.  Day,  of  Yale  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  President  Cummings,  of  the  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, Rev.  Dr.  Tyng,  of  New  York,  and  Rev.  Albert  BameB, 
of  Philadelphia.    But  the  stately  octavo  volume  of  Mr.  Boaae, 
issued  by  the  great  Scottish  religious  publishing  house  of  T. 
&  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  indications 
of  the  importance  which  this  subject  is  assuming  in  the  mind 
of  the  Christian  public.    It  contains,  under  a  peculiarly  Jewish 
title,  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  subject  of  Beneficence  in 
most  of  its  bearings,  ancient  and  modem.    The  author  we 
take  to  be  a  Church  of  England  Scotchman.     His  book 
exhibits  the  churchliness  of  the  one  and  the  metaphysical  pro- 
clivities of  the  other.    The  Scotchman  in  him  we  credit  with 
the  thorough  scriptural  grounding  of  some  portions  of  the 
book,  and  the  hosts  of  inferences  often  so  incomprehensible  to 
any  one  but  a  metaphysician  after  the  well-known  definition 
of  the  old  Scotch  woman.    In  truth,  in  undertaking  to  read 
his  book,  it  may  as  well  be  understood  at  the  outset,  that  with 
much  reverence  for  the  Scriptures,  Mr.  B.  combines  the  ability 
to  see  as  much  of  the  invisible  and  to  gain  positive  knowled^ 
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of  as  mnch  of  the  unknowable  as  almost  any  man  who  can  be 
imagined.  The  Chv/rchman  in  him  we  credit  with  the  pecu- 
liar backward  drift  of  the  teachings  of  the  book,  setting  to- 
ward the  tithe  system  and  Judaism.  It  is  freely  admitted, 
however,  that,  notwithstanding  these  damaging  peculiarities 
which  render  it  impossible  to  accept  its  teachings  as  a  whole, 
or  to  follow  the  line  of  discussion  in  any  of  its  parts,  wb  still 
regard  it  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  this  branch  of  our 
religious  literatare,  grounding  some  fundamental  propositions 
most  thoroughly,  leaving  scarcely  an  important  practical 
question  untouched,  presenting  a  condensed  view  of  the  litera- 
ture and  bibliography  ;of  the  subject  of  tithes,  everywhere 
eminently  suggestive, — ^and  accordingly  fitted  to  benefit  the 
thoughtful  and  discriminating  reader. 

Three  elements  must  necessarily  be  taken  into  account  in  any 
adeqaate  discussion  of  the  subject  of  the  Christian  giving  for 
the  times, — God,  the  church,  and  the  world :  the  world,  with 
its  hundreds  of  millions  nnder  the  infiuence  of  deadly  error 
hastening  to  eternal  perdition ;  God  in  his  infinite  grace  hav- 
ing purposed  to  save  it,  having  provided  salvation  through 
his  only  begotten  Son,  and  having  made  ready  for  its  applica- 
tion to  the  lost  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  church,  God's  author- 
ized agent,  commissioned  to  bear  the  knowledge  of  this  salva- 
tion to  the  lost  world.  We  take  for  granted,  as  universally 
admitted,  the  two  facts  of  a  perishing  world  needing  salva- 
tion, and  God's  abundant  provision  for  its  salvation.  The 
only  questions  which  can  in  any  sense  be  considered  open  are 
those  which  arise  in  connection  with  the  agency  of  the  church 
and  in  her  present  relations  to  the  world  and  to  Gk>d.  It  will 
be  seen  that  our  outlook  is  predominantly  from  the  mission- 
point  of  view.  For  justification  in  this,  our  appeal  must  be 
to  the  pre-eminent  grandeur  of  the  mission  work ;  to  the  fact 
that  in  its  broadest  and  most  scriptural  sense  it  takes  in  all 
the  other  work ;  and  to  the  necessity  imposed  by  narrow 
limits  of  adhering  n>ainly  to  a  single  line  of  thought 

It  is  evident  that  the  work  which  is  to  be  done  cannot  be 
done  without  the  requisite  pecuniary  means.  A  first  question 
is,  has  the  Head  of  the  church  the  right  to  demand  that  she 
furnish  these  means  t    If  he  has  not,  then  the  call  so  often 
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reiterated  is  unreasonable  and  arbitrary;  if  be  has,  then 
nothing  can  absolve  her  from  the  duty  of  responding  to  the 
call. 

There  are  tliree  possible  modes  of  acquiring  property  in 
any  thing :  by  production,  by  purchase,  and  by  gift.  God 
claims  absolute  title  to  the  church  in  all  its  membership  and 
in  all  its  possessions  by  every  one  of  these  rights  and  in  the 
highest  possible  sense.  In  creation  he  is  the  absolute  pro- 
ducer of  the  church  and  all  it  holds ;  in  redemption,  the  abeo- 
lute  purchaser  of  all ;  and  in  the  covenant,  the  one  to  whom 
every  saved  sinner  makes  absolute  surrender  of  himself  and 
all  his.  His  absolute  ownership  by  the  right  of  production, 
God  has  placed  at  the  foundation  of  every  covenant  with  man 
and  the  church.  The  covenants  with  Adam  before  and  after 
the  fall,  with  Noah,  with  Abraham,  and  with  the  Israelites; 
and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  New  Testament  legislation  bear 
testimony  to  this.  Take  away  the  underlying  claim  of  the 
right  of  the  Divine  Author  to  do  what  he  will  with  his  crea- 
tion, and  the  substance  is  gone  from  them  all,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  shadow  left.  The  idea  of  man's  voluntary  surren- 
der to  God  and  the  claim  founded  upon  it,  are  likewise  em- 
bodied in  all  these  covenants.  <  In  the  new  and  better  covenant 
the  Divine  claim  founded  upon  the  price  paid  in  redemption 
is  superadded  to  the  others.  Its  language  is,  '^  Ye  are  not  your 
own ;  ye  are  bought  with  a  price." 

This  absolute  ownership  of  the  church,  with  all  her  posaea- 
sions  of  intellect,  of  power,  and  of  wealth,  originally  vests  in 
God  as  the  Trinity.  In  the  scheme  of  redemption  it  is  given 
to  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity  incarnate,  as  mediator. 
Upon  this  transfer  Christ  rests  his  claim  as  the  head  of  the 
church.  Because  of  this  he  claims  power  to  save:  "All 
things  are  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father,"  therefore,  the 
invitation  and  promise  to  the  lost,  "  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that 
labor  and  are  heavy  laden  and  I  will  give  you  rest.''  Because 
of  this  he  claims  the  right  to  send  forth  the  church  with  the 
great  commission  for  the  evangelising  of  the  world:  *^^ll 
authority  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  Go  ye, 
therefore^  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  teach- 
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ing  them  to  obeerre  aU  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded 

The  claim  of  Christ,  aa  the  head  of  the  church,  is,  there- 
fore, based  upon .  the  highest  conceivable  groimds,  scriptural 
aad  rational.  The  obligation  imposed  upon  the  church  by 
it  belongs  to  the  class  of  complete  obligations.  Whether  the 
demand  be  made  to  fiiniish  the  means  for  carrying  out  the 
commission  now,  or  in  the  indefinite  future,  whenever  it  is 
oQce  clearly  made,  there  is  no  possible  absolution  from  the 
duty. 

1.  With  this  necessarily  meagre  exhibition  of  the  rights  of 
the  Head  of  the  church  we  pass  to  a  more  extended  and  de- 
tailed consideration  of  the  special  demand  made,  in  virtue  of 
these  rights,  upon  the  present  generation  of  Christiam^. 

There  may  exist  the  admission  on  the  part  of  the  church 
of  her  obligation  to  furnish,  in  the  course  of  her  history^  the 
pecuniary  means  requisite  to  bring  about  the  great  ends  of 
redemption  purposed  by  God,  and  yet  that  admission  be  un- 
accompanied by  any  clear  and  adequate  sense  oi present  duly. 
This  would  seem  to  be  the  position  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
church  of  this  day ;  they  admit  that  they  are  to  famish  what 
Christ  calls  for,  some  time  in  the  next  ten  or  twenty  genera- 
tions, more  or  less.  We  hope  contrary  to  this,  from  word  of 
Oodj  in  which  alone  is  laid  down  the  Divine  law  binding 
upon  the  church  of  every  age,  in  connection  with  the  indica- 
tions  of  Providence,  or  the  signs  of  the  times,  in  which  alone 
is  to  be  ascertained  the  peculiar  Divine  demand  made  under 
that  law  upon  the  present  times, — to  show  conclusively  that 
Christ  calls  upon  the  Evangelical  Church  of  this  day  for  all 
ike  means  requisite  for  carrying  out  the  great  commission. 

a.  The  consideration  of  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures  upon 
.  this  subject  necessarily  comes  first.  Only  in  the  light  of  them 
can  the  signs  of  the  times  be  clearly  read  and  adequately  un- 
derstood. The  law  of  the  agency  of  the  church  in  using  her 
wealth  in  fulfilling  her  mission  is  to  be  found  partly  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  partly  in  the  Kew.  As  both  these  are  parts  of 
one  great  system,  progressing  in  r^ulations  and  motives  to- 
ward perfection  and  universality,  and  in  which  the  basis  of  all 
is  in  the  Mosaic  legislation,  a  knowledge  of  the  teach|ngs  of 
VOL,  xui. — NO.  n.  19 
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the  earlier  revelation  is  evidently  necesswy  to  a  correct  under- 
standing of  the  later.  "We  therefore  begin  with  the  require- 
ments made  through  the.  Hebrew  lawgiver,  purposing  to 
present  the  matter  in  plainest  modern  phrase. 

According  to  the  Mosaic  code,  what  proportion  of  his  income 
was  the  Jenjo  required  to  devote  to  the  cause  of  his  religion  t 

The  general  notion  seems  to  be  that  he  gave  a  tenth.  It  is 
clearly  a  mistaken  one,  as  will  be  seen  from  an  examination 
of  the  Scriptures.  The  law,  in  its  first  enactment  on  the  sub- 
ject, required  the  Jew  to  give  one-tenth  of  all  the  produce  of 
the  flocks  and  herds  and  fields  to  the  Zevite.  If  he  paid  it 
in  kind,  well ;  if  not,  one-fifth  was  added.  The  Levite  was  to 
give  one-tenth  of  this  tenth  to  the  Lord  for  the  support  of  the 
high-priest.  This  enactment  is  found  in  Leviticus  xxvii.  30-33, 
and  is  repeated  and  enlarged  upon  in  Numbers  xviii.  This 
was  one-tenth  for  the  support  of  the  priesthood,  or  of  that  part 
of  the  religious  system.  Secondly,  the  law  required  that  he 
siiould  devote  a  second  tenth  to  the  yearly  religious  festivals. 
He  was  to  take  this  tenth  to  the  place  appointed  by  the  Lord 
for  his  worship,  and  there  devote  it  to  the  uses  specified.  This 
enactment  is  found  in  Deuteronomy  xiv.,  beginning  witli  verse 
22.  Thus  far  there  are  two  essentially  different  tithes  each  year. 
Thirdly,  the  law  required  that  e7)ery  third  year  the  Jew  should 
bring  a  tenth  of  all  and  share  it  with  the  Levite,  with  the  poor, 
and  with  the  stranger,  in  festival  rejoicing  with  them.  Tliis 
enactment  is  found  in  Deuteronomy  xiv.,  and  is  renewed  in 
Deuteronomy  xxvi.  Independently  of  all  testimony  oh  the 
subject  other  than  that  of  the  Scriptures  themselves,  it  might 
perhaps  be  said  that  there  is  a  possibility^  although  as  far  a& 
may  be  from  a  probability,  that  the  tithe  of  the  third  year 
might  have  been  the  same  as  that  previously  mentioned.  If 
we  have  read  its  provisions  correctly,  the  Mosaic  law  demanded 
of  the  Jew  l/wo-tenths  every  yea/r^  wnd  each  third  yea/r  t/iree^ 
tenths^  or  an  average  of  two  and  one-third  tenths  yearly. 

But  may  we  not  have  read  the  record  incon-ectly  ?  Cer- 
tainly no  argument  against  the  result  arrived  at,  based  upon 
the  greatness  of  the  requirement^  can  for  a  moment  stand ;  for, 
by  accurate  calculation,  almost  one-half  the  time  of  the. Jew- 
was  required  in  God's  service.  '  It  was  evidently  the  Divine 
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purpose  to  require  great  things  of  the  chosen  people.  Indeed, 
it  is  necessary  to  go  further,  and  to  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  these  titlies  were  ordy  a  part  of  the  gifts  of  the  Jew, — 
the  ordered  and  measured  part, — ^before  we  can  appreciate  the 
full  extent  of  the  means  whicti  he  devoted  to  God's  service. 
The  other  part  consisted  oi  free-wiU  offerings^  the  largeness 
and  frequency  of  which  were  left  to  the  promptings  of  the  in- 
dividual heart,  but  which  might,  in  some  instances,  exceed 
even  the  tithes.  Moreover,  it  was  the  gross  income  or  product 
of  his  industry  that  was  tithed,  before  any  thing  had  been  used 
for  his  own  purposes.  But  we  are  rescued  from  all  need  of 
dependence  upon  probabilities,  by  finding,  just  at  hand,  relia- 
ble witnesses  to  the  correctness  of  the  above  reading  of  the 
Mosaic  law.  Josephus,^  who  lived  at  the  time  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  says  distinctly  that  one-tenth  was  to  be  given 
yearly  to  the  Levites,  one-tenth  was  to  be  applied  to  the  festi- 
vals at  Jerusalem,  and  one-tenth  was  to  be  given  every  third 
year  to  the  poor.  Tobit,t  who  probably  wrote  some  400  b.  c, 
and  Jerome,^:  who  wrote  about  400  a.  o.,  tell  us  the  same  thing. 
Now  these  are  all  credible  and  competent  witnesses  to  the 
Jewish  understanding  of  the  law  in  their  day,  and  they  all 
confirm  our  reading  of  the  rule  which  was  to  govern  the 
benevolence  of  the  Jews. 

Bat  does  this  enactment  of  the  Jewish  lawgiver  belong 
to  that  part  of  his  code  which,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Deca- 
logue, is  of  perpetual  obligation,  and,  therefore,  necessarily 
binding  upon  the  Christian  church  ?  Or,  if  not,  what  is  the 
present  rule  which  is  to  govern  the  church  in  its  Christian 
giving?  This  involves  the  inquiry.  How  did  Christ  and  his 
Apostles  treat  the  tithe  system  ?  What  rule  did  they  acknowl- 
edge or  lay  down  ? 

How  did  Christy  the  greater  lawgiver  than  Moses,  treat  the 
tithe  system  2  We  learn  from  the  Gospels  that  he  ratified  it, 
at  least  for  the  Jew.  He  did  this  when  he  reproved  the 
Pharisees  for  their  neglect  of  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law. 
'*  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  I  for  ye  pay 
tithe  of  mint  and  anise  and  cummin,  and  have  omitted  the 

*  AfU^tuUiety  i7.  8,  §§  8  and  22.  t  ^o^i^  ^  ''i  ^' 

t  See  dtetions  in  SmiOi's  Dictionary  of  the  Buke,  Article,  rtikes. 
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weightier  matters  of  the  law,  jadgment,  mercy,  and  faith : 
these  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  otiier  tmdane.^^ 
This  ratiiicatjlon  is  recorded  in  Matthew  zxiii.  2S,  and  in  Luke 
xi.  42.  Bat  was  this  ratification  for  any  one  besides  the  Jew  I 
The  considerations  in  favor  of  a  negative  answer  appear  to  be 
conclusive.  I^or  the  Jeto,  clearly,  since  the  Jew  was  still 
under  the  law  of  Moses,  and  this  was  but  an  affirmation  of  that 
fact ;  for  none  heeidee  the  Jew,  since  Jesus  was  himself  a  min- 
ister of  the  circumcision,  or  of  the  old  dispensation  (see  Bo- 
mans  XV.  8),  and,  as  such,  enforcing  the  law  of  Moses.  The 
new  dispensation  could  not  have  its  full  beginning  until  its 
foundation  had  been  laid  in  his  death.  Taking  into  aoeonnt 
the  teachings  of  the  Apostles  along  with  Aose  of  our  Lord 
himself,  there  is  nowhere  any  dear  and  sufficient  evid<mce 
that  he  made  the  old  Jewish  law  of  tithes  the  law  of  that  dis- 
pensation; there  is  nowhere  even  the  shadow  of  evidence 
that  he  did. 

If  he  did  reaffirm  the  law,  then  the  requirement  would  be 
that  the  church  should  yearly  devote  at  least  eeven4hiriieths 
of  its  income  to  the  objects  of  Christian  benevolence ;  and 
this,  too,  in  addition  to  all  the  fre&^vnU  offerings  for  which  the 
special  favors  of  God  give  ten  thousand  occasions.  If  he  did 
not  reaffirm  it,  then  more^  rather  than  less,  in  some  form,  mast 
be  required  of  Christians  as  a  body.  If  a  reason  be  asked,  it 
may  be  answered,  that  since  the  times  of  the  Mosaic  law,  the 
grand  truth  of  God's  ownership  of  all  things  has  given  place 
to  that  of  Christie  ownership  of  all  things ;  that  the  motive 
has  risen  all  the  way  up  from  law  to  love,  and  that  the  mis- 
sion of  the  people  in  covenant  with  God  has  enlarged  from  the 
reception  and  conservation  of  the  Divine  revelation  in  the  little 
Jewish  state,  to  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  throughout  the 
whole  world.  To  the  Christian  the  Head  of  the  churdi  can 
say,  Give  as  bought  by  my  Uood^  as  recreated  by  my  Spirit^ 
as  you  love  me^  as  a  perishing  world  needs. 

But  assuming  that  Christ  did  not  make  the  Mosaic  Byatem 
binding  under  the  new  dispensation,  did  the  Apostles^  on  whom 
devolved  the  work  of  organizing  the  primitive  church,  do  any 
such  thing?  The  answer  must  be  an  emphatic  negative. 
The  substantive  expression  ibr  '*  tithe,"  and  the  twofold  ver- 
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bal  expression  for  "  giving  "  and  "  receiving  tithes,"  occur  in 
the  apostolic  writings  from  the  Acts  to  Sevelation  only  seven 
times,  never  ont  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  there 
always  in  snch  a  connection  that  nothing  short  of  Mr.  Boase's 
diarchly  Scotch  metaphysics  oonld  possibly  find  in  them  any 
thing  on  which  to  base  an  ailment  in  favor  of  the  re-enactr 
ment  of  the  tithe  law  for  the  New  Testament  Church.  We 
do  not  see  how  any  one  can  avoid  coming  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion with  regard  to  the  whole  tithe  system  which  Blackstone 
reached  with  regard  to  the  tithes  of  the  clergy,  and  that  in 
q>ite  of  his  noted  and  almost  slavish  adherence  to  past  usages, 
and  which  he  expressed  when  he  wrote  in  his  Commentariest 
"I  will  not  put  the  title  of  the  clergy  to  tithes  upon  any 
Divine  right ;  though  such  a  right  certainly  commenced,  and 
/  beUeve  as  eertainly  ceased^  with  the  Jewish  Theoeracyy* 

What  then  is  the  scriptural  and  apostolioal  rule  laid  down 
to  govern  Christian  giving  i  It  would  be  easy  to  bring  for- 
ward many  passages  bearing  upon  the  objects  of  benevolence 
and  the  dispensers  of  it^  the  frequency  of  givincr  and  the  times 
for  it,  the  extent  of  the  demand  made  upon  the  income  of  the 
primitive  Christians  and  their  response  to  it, — but  a  single 
apostolic  expression  of  the  rule  of  beneficence,  and  a  single 
instance  of  Christian  conduct  illustrative  of  it  must  sufiice  for 
present  purposes.  The  rtde  is  the  comprehensive  one  laid 
down  by  Paul  for  the  Christians  at  Corinth,  in  1  Corinthians 
xvi.  2 :  '^  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week  let  every  one  of  you 
lay  by  him  in  store,  as  God  hath  prospered  him."  It  is  a 
simple  rule,  suited  to  the  needs  of  that  single  poor  church,  and 
yet  expansive  enough  to  leave  room  for  a  growth  of  liberality 
that  should  take  in  all  the  world ;  and  Christians  in  this  day 
seem  to  be  generally  turning  toward  it  as  a  Divine  direction 
quite  abreast  with  the  progress  of  the  most  advanced  school 
of  modem  benevolence.  It  decides  who  shall  give  :  "  Every 
one  of  you,'*  rich  and  poor.  It  tells  when  and  how  the  con- 
seeration  shall  he  made  :  "  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week  let 
every  one  ot  yon  store  up  by  him.''  Upon  the  Christian 
Sabbath  the  laying  aside  was  to  be  done,  that  out  of  it  the 
Sabbath  offering,  which,  as  will  be  seen  further  on,  was  an 

*  (kmvm/enioariea,  Book  if.,  c.  3. 
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essential  part  of  the  CbFistian  worship,  might  be  made.    It 
directs  how  much  to  give,    ^^  As  God  hath  prospered  him,"  or 
as  God  has  made  him  able  to  give.    The  rnle  is  altogether  a 
plain  one  to  the  man  in  whose  heart  the  love  of  Christ  reigns 
supreme.    There  is  need  of  no  more  specific  legislation  even 
touching  the  amount  to  be  given.    Shall  the  Christian  give 
a  tenth  t    Is  that  all  that  the  Head  of  the  church  in  giving  him 
his  measure  of  prosperity  has  made  him  able  to  give  %    Shall 
he  give  a  fifth  t    Is  he  willing  in  his  liberality  to  fall  behind 
the  Jew  who  lived  in  the  comparative  darkness  of  thirty-five 
hundred  years  ago  ?    Shall  he  in  these  days  of  large  demands 
give  one-half  t    Nine-tewths  f    Is  that  all  God  has  made  him 
able  to  give}      The    apostolic    rnle  evidently  knows    no 
measure  short  of  the  steward's  utmost  ability  when  wholly 
under  control  of  love  to  Christ  and  a  lost  world.     The  single 
iUuetraiionfrom  Christian  conduct  to  which  we  refer  is  that 
furnished  by  the  mother  church  of  all,  at  Jerusalem,  and 
recorded  in  the  second  chaptei*  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Living  in  that  first  great  crisis  in  the  spread  of  the  Gk)spel, 
than  which  no  greater  has  been  known  till  that  of  the  present 
day,  they  read  with  all  clearness  the  demand  of  their  ascended 
Lord  in  his  words  and  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  catching 
the  spirit  of  their  mission,  devoted  themselves  and  all  their 
possessions  to  his  cause. 

h.  With  this  review  of  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptorea  we 
come  to  the  consideration  of  the  special  Divine  demand  mads 
upon  the  church  of  this  day  in  present  providences. 

The  Divine  law  laid  down  in  the  Word  is  evidently  one 
which  binds  the  Christian  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
from  age  to  age.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  Word  of  QcoA  supposes  that  a  work  of  so  vast 
moment  as  that  of  bearing  the  Gospel  to  a  lost  world  is  to  be 
done  as  soon  as  possible.  If,  in  any  particular  age  or  generar 
tion,  the  church  is  able  to  give  a  valid  reason  tor  not  iiimiab- 
ing  the  entire  pecuniary  means  requisite,  and  finishing  the 
appointed  work,  well.  The  past  has  been  able  to  give  at 
least  a  partial  reason  for  failure  in  its  mission,  and  beyond 
that  has  suffered  even  to  judgment  where  the  failure  has  been 
without  adequate  reason. 
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By  certain  marked,  nay,  wholly  unprecedented,  featoreB  in 
the  condition  and  relations  of  the  world  and  the  chnrch,  by 
which  the  great  Head  and  Lord  makes  known  his  will  con- 
cerning a  perishing  world,  and  Christian  duty  toward  it,  he 
has  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  he  calls  upon  the  church 
of  the  present  day  to  furnish  the  entire  pecuma/ry  means 
requisite  for  the  complete  and  immediate  fdjWment  of  tlie 
great  commission,  And  by  the  church,  be  it  understood,  we 
mean  the  church  of  Protestant  Christendom,  which  alone  can 
giTB  mankind  a  pure  gospel.  In  that  wonderful  twelfth 
lectnre  in  Gnyot's  "Earth  and  Man,"*  in  which  the  author 
delineates  the  progress  of  human  civilization  until  it  becomes 
the  Christian  dvilization  of  the  Great  Britain  and  America 
of  this  age,  the  church  is  brought  face  to  face  with  this  duty 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  voices  of  all  the  ages  are  made 
to  enforce  the  duty.  We  wish  it  could  be  read  just  here,  to 
prepare  the  better  for  the  considerations  about  to  be  urged. 
It  is  twenty-one  years  since  that  lecture  was  delivered  in 
Lowell  Institute.  The  unprecedented  features  in  the  present 
condition  and  relations  of  the  Protestant  Church  and  the 
world,  to  which  attention  is  to  be  called,  are  mainly  the 
results  of  the  revolutions,  intellectual,  moral,  and  social,  which 
have  occurred  in  those  twenty-one  years. 

In  specifying  these  peculiarities  of  the  times,  it  may  be 
affirmed,  first  in  order,  that  we  find  one  evidence  that  Christ 
has  made  this  great  demand  upon  the  church  of  this  genera- 
tion, in  his  opening  the  whole  world  in  this  quarter-centwry  to 
the  O'Ospel  as  in  the  hands  of  Protestant  Christendom. 

It  is  now  twenty-eight  years  since  Dr.  John  Harris  wrote 
the  prize  essay  entitled,  "  The  Great  Comrais8ion,"t  the  most 
eloquent  and  stirring  appeal  that  has  been  made  to  the 
modem  church  in  behalf  of  missions,  in  which,  with  almost 
prophetic  foresight,  he  proclaimed  the  dawning  of  a  new  era, 
and,  with  almost  apostolic  fervor,  summoned  God's  people  to 
the  rescue  of  the  world.    At  that  time  the  more  earnest 

*  The  Earth  and  Man :  Ledursa  on  Oomparatwe  Physical  Geography  in  its  Sda- 
tians  to  (he  Hittory  of  Jiankind,    Bj  Arnold  Ouyot.    Boston:  Gould  A  Linooln. 

f  The  Great  Commission;  or^  (he  Christian  Church  constittUed  and  charged  to 
convey  the  Gospd  to  the  World.  By  the  Rer.  John  Harris,  D.  D.  Boston:  Gould 
ib  Lincoln. 
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ChriBtians  were  gathering  from  month  to  month  to  pray  in 
concert  for  the  breaking  down  of  the  barrioB  interposed  by 
the  governments  of  the  nations,  Roman  Oatholic  and  heathen, 
to  the  spread  of  a  pnre  gospel  These  nations  were  then 
everywhere  substantially  closed  against  our  Christianity,  the 
whole  force  of  the  governments  being  arrayed  against  it,  and 
on  the  side  of  error.  The  governmental  obstacles  interposed 
by  the  heathen  natione  have  successively  been  removed,  partly 
by  internal  revolution,  and  partly  by  external  pressDie; 
partly  by  the  peaceful  advances  of  commerce,  and  the  quiet 
working  of  thought,  and  partly  by  mighty  throes  that  have 
shaken  the  world,  until  the  masoco  of  Asia  and  Africa  and  the 
Isles  of  the  Bea  are  almost  as  open  to  Protestant  missionaries 
as  the  non-church-going  multitudes  in  these  so-called  Chiistian 
lands.  In  the  Papal  worlds  on  the  Western  Continent,  from 
Mexico  to  Patagonia,  and  on  the  Eastern  Continent,  in  Italy, 
Spain,  Austria,  and  the  other  leading  Roman  Catholic  nations, 
the  religious  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  same 
period,  and  which  have  been  even  more  marvellous  than  those 
on  heathen  grounds,  have  made  them  all  open  and  inviting 
mission  fields  to  Protestant  Christians.  No  thinking  man  can 
help  inquiring,  what  does  this  almost  miraculous  revolution  in 
the  relation  of  the  entire  world  to  Protestant  Christendom 
mean  ?  What,  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the  united 
prayers  of  Protestant  Christians  all  over  the  world  directed 
to  this  very  end !  What,  wh^i  looked  upon  as  all  compressed 
within  the  life-time  of  the  present  generation  t  The  only 
answer  that  can  be  returned  is,  that  it  means  that  to  the 
Protestant  Church  of  this  generation  belongs  the  work  of 
giving  the  entire  world  the  Gospel.  The  work  is  Christ's. 
He  has  a  right  to  call  upon  his  own  at  any  time  for  the 
requisite  pecuniary  means.  By  opening  the  world  now^  he 
calls  upon  his  followers  to  furnish  the  means  now.  They  are 
bound  to  respond,  and  fill  the  treasury  of  their  Lord  now^ 
unless  they  can  give  a  valid  reason  for  delay. 

But  Christ  has  just  as  evidently  made  this  great  demand 
upon  his  churdi  of  this  generation,  hy  creating  and  giving 
into  her  peculiar  control  the  facilities  for  the  speedy  prodavMr 
tion  of  the  Oospd  to  all  this  open  toorld. 
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Dr.  John  Todd,  in  his  sermon  at  the  opening  of  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  American  Board  for  1869,  called  this  thepropa- 
gating  age  of  the  chnrch.  First  came  the  age  for  settling  the 
Christian  faith ;  then  followed  the  age  of  union  of  church  and 
state,  ending  with  the .  Beformation.  ^^  To  undo  the  past,  to 
cat  free  from  the  state,  to  reform  the  church,  to  educate  the 
human  mind  to  think,  to  discover  the  power  of  the  press,  to 
create  the  free  school  and  the  free  church — ^to  discover  and 
invent  all  the  instrumentalities  needed,  and  to  find  the  way 
to  every  part  of  the  globe,  has  been  a  great  part  of  the  work 
which  has  since  been  done."  Accepting  this  characterization 
of  the  age  as  so  far  correct,  we  would  fix  the  attention  upon 
the  fact  that  every  one  of  these  forward  movements  has  reached 
its  culmination  wUhin  the  present  qitarter-oentury.  This  is, 
accordingly,  the  day  in  which  God  hasjirst  freed  a  mighty 
haetfrom  the  daUy  toil  for  hread  and  raiment^  that  they  may 
be  his  messengers  to  the  world.  The  almost  universal  appli- 
cation of  machinery  driven  by  natural  forces  to  all  the  varied 
industry  of  Christendom,  has  multiplied  many  fold  the  quan- 
tity of  labor,  so  that  if  need  be  a  considerable  proportion  of 
this  population  can  be  spared  without  detriment  to  the  indus- 
trial interests  of  society.  This  is  the  age  of  the  universal  dif- 
fusion ofedueaiion  in  the  leading  Protestant  nations — ^Prussia, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States.  The  common  people 
have  now  come  to  furnish  a  great  portion  of  the  vigorous 
thinkers  and  workers  in  all  departments  of  human  eflfort  and 
enterprise — ^the  Hugh  Millers  and  Faradays  and  Henrys,  the 
Clays  and  Websters  and  Lincolns,  the  Milnes  and  Judsons 
and  Spurgeons.  Now  for  the  first  in  modem  history,  most 
homes  are  no  longer  unfitted  by  want  of  intelligence  to  furnish  a 
messenger  of  the  cross  from  amon^  their  inmates.  This  is  the 
age  in  which  the  church  is  able  to  make  the  Gospel  understood 
in  <M  the  world.  The  philosophy  of  human  speech  had  its 
origin  but  yesterday.  The  men  who  b^an  the  work  of  col- 
lection, comparison,  and  classification  of  languages  have  just 
passed  away ;  the  men  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  perfecting  of 
it  are  now  at  work.  The  mysteries  of  the  difficult  tongues  are 
now,  for  the  first,  easily  made  plain  to  even  the  ordinary 
intellect.    This  is  the  age  of  aboundifig  energy  and  enterprise 
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' — qualities  reqaisite  for  the  speedy  eyangelizing  of  the  world. 
To-day  Froteetanism  is  at  the  lead  in  all  the  world's  wx>rk  of 
improvement  and  progress,  and  no  task  is,  humanly  speaking, 
too  great  for  it  to  undertake  and  complete.     For  this  age  to 
rise  up,  and  designate,  and  train,  and  send  forth  the  messen- 
gers to  all  the  world,  would  be  but  a  little  thing  in  comparison 
with  the  immense  material  and  secular  work  it  is  accomplish^ 
ing.  This  is  the  age  of  a  r&fnarkcMe  spirit  ofvaiity  in  the  ohwreh 
<U  large.    Large  numbers  who,  thirty  years  ago,  belonged,  in  a 
peculiar  sense,  to  the  church  mUitafitj  are  now  ready  to  work 
t<^ether  in  peace,  on  the  broad  platform  of  the  essential  doc- 
trines of  God's  word,  for  the  world's  redemption.    Aboye  all, 
this  is  the  age  in  which,  for  the  first  time  in  the  providence  of 
Ood,  the  representative  Protestant  nations  stand  at  aU  the  open 
doors  of  all  of  the  world  of  heathenism  and  Soman  Oathdir 
cism.    In  a  striking  manner  the  way  is  thus  made  ready  for 
them  to  fill  the  nations  with  missionaries.     On  the  Western 
Continent,  all  the  states  from  Mexico  to  OhiU,  in  swinging 
away  from  Papal  Europe  by  which  they  were  once  enslaved, 
gravitated  toward  Protestant  United  States,  by  whose  example 
they  have  been  led  to  secure  civil  and  religious  freedom. 
Upon  Great  Britain,  with  her  position  established  on  thewest^ 
south,  and  east  of  Africa,'and  her  explorers  traversing  its  vast 
centre,  and  with  her  lines  of  influence  and  political  ascendency 
reaching  along  by  India  and  Oceanica  far  out  beyond  Austra- 
lia,— must  depend  the  future  religious  destiny  of  these  vast 
regions.     To  Protestant  Christendom  of  this  day  confessedly 
belongs  the  dominion  of  the  sea.    By  the  recent  completion  of 
the  Pacific  Railway  and  the  Suez  Canal,  in  connection  with 
the  Indian  and  Pacific  steamship  lines  and  the  ocean  tele- 
graph now  being  laid  by  the  Great  Eastern  by  the  way  of  the 
Bed  Sea  and  Bombay  to  China,  a  new  thoroughfare  of  traffic 
and  thought,  predomi7iantly  Protestant,  girds  the  globe  in  such 
a  way  as  to  bring  our  Christianity  into  immediate  and  daily 
contact  with  all  the  representative  Papal  nations,  Portugal, 
Spain,  France,  Italy,  Austria;   with  all  the  representative 
Mohammedan  nations,  the  Barbary  States,  the  two  Turkeys, 
Egypt,  Nubia,  Arabia,  Persia;  and  with  all  the  representative 
Pagan  nations,  Afghanistan,  Beloochistan,  Hindostan,  Farther 
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India,  China,  Japan,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  almost  innu- 
merable islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Every  one  will  be  ready 
to  admit  that  this  new  route  has  vast  significance  for  the 
commerce  of  the  fature,  but  the  Christian  cannot  help  seeing 
that  it  cannot  have  less  for  the  church  in  its  work ;  for  the 
very  steamships  which  must  soon  bear  the  traffic  of  the  world 
along  the  Mediterranean,  up  the  Kile,  the  Euphrates,  the 
Indos,  the  Oanges,  the  Brahmapootra,  thelrrawaddy,  the  Cam- 
bodia, the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  and  the  Hoang-Ho,  into  the  very 
heart,  nay,  to  the  remotest  bounds  of  all  these  great  nations, 
will  be  ready  to  bear  the  missionaries  of  the  church  to  the  same 
regions.  The  man  of  most  exalted  imagination  can  have  but 
an  i  nadequate  view  of  the  vast  import  to  the  cause  of  Christ  of 
this  new  step  in  the  onward  march  of  Providence.  And  viewed 
in  its  relation  to  the  population  of  the  globe,  its  bearings 
appear  no  less  striking  and  important  than  when  viewed  in 
its  relations  to  the  nationalities.  A  Berlin  professor  estimates 
the  total  population  of  the  globe  at  1,283,000,000.  Of  these 
more  than  900,000,000  are  found  along  this  great  thorough- 
fare of  the  world  t  Of  the  remaining  850,000,000,  more  than 
200,000,000,  along  Northern  Europe  and  Asia,  are  under  the 
control  of  the  Protestant  and  Greek  churches.  The  less  than 
150,000,000  remaining  inhabit  the  portions  of  America  and 
Africa  peculiarly  under  the  moral  influence  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  Let  the  fact  be  emphasized  that  the  Prot- 
estant Church,  with  all  its  new  facilities  for  giving  the  world 
the  Gospel,  now  for  the  first  stands  foremost  at  every  one  of  the 
open  doors  of  the  world.  A  single  month  will  soon  sufiice  to  place 
a  band  of  missionaries  within  the  bounds  of  the  most  remote 
of  these  nations.  The  inquiry  forces  itself  upon  every  one  who 
gives  this  subject  a  moment's  thought :  What  does  it  all  mean  1 
This  almost  incomprehensible  increase  in  the  facilities  for 
propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  unevangelized  races  and 
the  giving  of  them  all  into  the  hands  of  the  leading  Protestant 
states — do  not  these  providences  point  Protestant  Christians 
to  their  duty  ?  The  creation  of  these  facilities  within  the 
memory  of  m«a  still  living — does  it  not  point  to  present  duty? 
Can  any  one  who  owes  allegiance  to  the  Head  of  the  church 
escape  the  conclusion  that  this  lavish  furnishing  of  facilities 
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for  reAching  the  world  falls  in  very  Btrangelj  with  the  Divine 
purpose  in  opening  it  to  Protestant  Christian  effort ;  and  that 
this  twofold  movement  of  Providence  binds  the  church  to 
respond  to  the  Divine  call  by  JBUing  the  treasary  of  the  Lord 
to  overflowing  now  /  unless  she  can  give  a  valid  reason  for 
delaying  t 

But  Christ  has  made  his  providential  demand  for  the  means 
requisite  for  the  spread  of  the  Oospel  as  clear  and  as  binding 
as  possible  upon  the  chnrch  of  the  present  day,  hy  suddenly 
furnishing  her  with  all  the  wealth  needed. 

These  remarkable  revolutions  of  the  past  thirty  years  have 
been  so  numerous  and  so  silent  that  even  the  best  ecclesias- 
tical statisticians  and  financiers  scarcely  understand  the  full 
meaning  of  the  rich  cKurch  with  its  vast  income  which  so 
often  enters  into  their  calculations.  De  Quincey,  in  some 
cnrionB  investigations  in  his  ^^Biographical  Essays "  has  shown 
that  the  dowry  which  Mary  Arden,  the  mother  of  Shakes- 
peare, brought  to  his  father,  John  Shakespeare,  the  estate 
amounting  at  the  lowest  calculation  to  £100  and  at  the  high- 
est to  £224,  and  the  rent  amounting  at  the  lowest  to  £8  and 
at  the  highest  to  £14, — ^was  really  a  very  respectable  fortuna 
In  these  days,  and  that  even  after  taking  into  account  the 
difference  in  values  so  greatly  in  favor  of  three  centuries  ago, 
such  an  income  would  be  considered  but  a  beggarly  one  for 
the  most  unskilftil  boot-black.  Only  fifty  years  ago,  when 
Coleridge  reftised  a  half-share  in  The  Morning  Post  <6 
Courier^  with  the  emphatic  declaration,  that  he  would  not 
give  up  his  country  life  with  the  lazy  reading  of  old  folios  for 
two  thousand  times  the  income  it  offered ;  he  added,  *^  In 
short,  beyond  £860  a  year  I  regard  money  as  a  real  evil." 
Yet  this  would  barely  meet  the  wants  of  some  first-class 
mechanics  of  the  present  day.  Manifold  causes  have  been  at 
work  in  producing  an  almost  fabulous  increase  in  the  wealth 
of  the  Protestant  nations  in  the  present  quarter-century.  One 
of  these  is  fonnd  in  the  fact  that  fire  ftimishes  the  nervous 
power,  and  iron  and  steel  the  muscles,  of  our  modern  civiliza- 
tion. The  industrial  arts  have  thus  been  revolutionized.  In 
Great  Britain  alone  the  working  power  of  the  machinery 
already  employed  five  years  ago  was  estimated  to  be  equiv- 
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alent  to  400,000,000  men,*  or  to  twice  that  of  the  adult 
working  population  of  the  globe.  In  the  United  States  the 
working  power  created  in  the  same  manner  cannot  be  much, 
if  any,  less.  This  increase  of  prodnctive  power  is  the  source 
of  an  immense  revenue.  Another  cause  may' be  found  in  the 
commerce  which  has  increased  so  immensely  in  consequence 
of  this  enlarged  productive  power,  and  which  has  made  the 
world  largely  tributary  to  the  leading,  Protestant  nation- 
alities. A  third  cause  is  to  be  found  in  those  striking  prov- 
idences which  seem  to  indicate  the  purpose  of  God  to  give 
the  world  to  Protestant  Christendom  ;  among  which  may  be 
enumerated  those  which  in  a  century  have  increased  the 
subjects  of  the  British  empire  from  13,000,000  to  200,000,000, 
raised  Prussia  from  the  position  of  an  insignificant  state  to  a 
first  place  on  the  map  of  Europe,  and  established  on  these 
western  shores  our  great  republic  with  its  40,000,000  of  free 
people,  mostly  Christian  and  Protestant ;  and  those  which 
have  given  into  the  hands  of  the  leading  Protestant  nations 
the  great  gold  fields  of  the  world,  California  and  Australia, 
which  had  been  kept  concealed  from  all  men  until  Ood's 
chosen  instruments  for  his  work  had  been  prepared  and  his 
time  for  its  accomplishment  had  fully  come.  The  increase  of 
wealth  resulting  from  these  and  other  causes  has  almost  out- 
run accurate  statistics,  and  even  imagination.  So  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  ascertain  by  somewhat  careful  inquiry,  an 
income  of  half  a  million  dollars  is  more  common  on  this  side 
of  the  ocean  now  than  was  an  income  of  fifty  thousand  thirty 
years  ago.  Three  centuries  ago,  the  ransom  of  the  Inca, 
Atahuallpa^  paid  to  that  Spanish  robber  and  butcher,  Pizarro, 
turned  the  brain  of  all  Europe  by  its  magnitude ;  yet  it  was 
less  than  the  annual  income  which  has  been  returned  to  the 
revenue  officers  by  some  of  our  merchant  princes  of  New  York 
as  the  reward  of  legitimate  business.  The  increase  of  national 
wealth  in  the  aggregate  has  kept  pace  with  that  of  individual 
wealth.  The  sum  of  values  in  the  nation  in  1850  was 
$7,000,000,000;  in  1860,  $16,000,000,000 ;  at  the  present 
time,  according   to   the  estimate  of  Special  Commissioner 

*  See  TiJOiCB  and  Offerings^  page  346.    The  figures  are  taken  by  Mr.  B.  from 
ThB  Benefactor^  the  organ  of  the  British  Systematic  Benefloence  Society. 
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Wells,*  $23,000,000,000,  and,  according  to  that  of  Jndge 
Kelly,  member  of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania,  $43,000,000,- 
000.  The  increase  in  twenty  years,  during  five  of  which 
there  was  expended  in  civil  war  at  least  $10,000,000,000,  has 
therefore  been  somewhere  from  three  to  six  fold.  The  gross 
product  of  the  industry  of  the  country  for  1869,  which  may 
represent  its  gross  annual  income,  apart  from  the  annual  in- 
crease of  aggregate  values  just  referred  to,  Mr.  Wells  esti- 
mates at  $6,825,000,000.  He  proceeds,  however,  at  once  to 
show  that  this  "  is  an  under  rather  than  an  over  estimate ;'' 
and  in  doing  this  gives  data  drawn  from  the  wages  of  the 
lowest  of  the  working  classes,  which  indicate  that  $8,000,000,- 
000  would  be  a  very  moderate  estimate.  These  statistics  show 
that  the  product  of  the  industry  of  the  nation  last  year 
equalled  or  surpassed  the  entire  value  of  all  its  property  nine- 
teen years  befora  A  like  marvellous  increase  has  taken 
place  in  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain,  as  might  readily  be 
shown  by  statistics. 

Now,  after  making  all  proper  deductions  from  these  figures 
on  account  of  the  greater  plenty  and  diminished  value  of  gold, 
the  great  depreciation  of  our  currency  below  the  gold  standard 
(the  whole  reducing  a  dollar  to  about  half  its  former  value), 
and  not  overlooking  the  doubling  of  our  population  mean- 
whife,  nor  the  increasing  tendency  of  surplus  wealth  to  become 
concentrated  in  immense  masses  and  in  few  hands,  the  ques- 
tion arises  with  overwhelming  force.  Why  has  God  so  flooded 
the  Protestant  nations  with  wealth,  and  done  it  in  these  same 
twenty-five  years  in  which  he  has  been  making  openings  fijr 
the  Gospel  into  all  nations  and  bringing  Protestant  Christen- 
dom to  stand  foremost  at  all  these  openings  ?  It  cannot  be 
claimed  with  a  shadow  of  justice  or  even  a  show  of  plausibil- 
ity that  this  vastly  enlarged  income  is  required  for  increased 
expenses  of  living.  Nor  can  it  be  claimed  with  any  greater 
show  of  justice  that  either  the  Scriptures  or  human  experience 
warrants  the  hoarding  up  of  these  vast  sums  in  private  coffers. 
Mr.  Lewis  Tappan,  well  known  once  as  a  Christian  merchant, 
and  later  as  secretary  of  one  of  the  benevolent  societies  of  the 

*  For  the  estimates  of  Mr.  Wells,  see  Reports  of  the  Special  Commissioner  of  the 
RetJenue^  for  1868  and  1869. 
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country,  in  his  little  tract,  "Is  it  Eight  to  be  Kich  I"*  gives  a 
forcible  exhibition  of  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures  on  this 
subject,  in  connection  with  many  striking  corroborative  facts, 
drawn  from  his  extended  observation  and  experience.  We 
commend  the  tract  to  every  reader,  not,  of  course,  indors- 
ing all  its  statements.  Yet  how  dangerous  this  unscriptural 
hoarding  of  millions  is  to  the  possessors  of  great  wealth  and  to 
their  families  any  one  may  learn  by  observation.  In  short, 
nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  Head  of  the  church  has 
not  placed  this  vast  wealth,  just  at  this  juncture,  in  the  hands 
of  Christians  as  his  stewards,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  them* 
to  indulge  in  enervating  luxuries  without  stint,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  them  opportunity  to  pamper  their  families 
through  their  millions  of  stored  and  rusting  treasure.  If  there 
is  any  meaning  in  this  wondrous  chain  of  providences,  taken 
together  and  in  connection  with  the  truths  of  God's  absolute 
ownership  of  every  thing  and  the  Christian's  stewardship,  that 
meaning  must  be  thisy  that  Christ  does  not  purpose  that  the 
thousands  of  millions  of  the  race  for  wliom  his  blood  has  been 
shed  shall  perish  without  the  Gospd^  and  that,  moreover,  he 
has  rolled  upon  the  church  of  this  very  time  the  responsibility 
of  furnishing  ths  entire  pecuniary  m^ans  requisite  for  the  work 
in  its  completeness  at  home  and  abroad,  the  world  over.  He 
who  has  the  authority  given  him  by  the  Father  to  call  for  the 
gold  at  any  time,  calk  now.  Can  the  church,  and  especially 
its  opulent  members,  give  a  valid  reason  for  not  furnishing  the 
Lord's  treasury  with  all  that  is  needed  now  f 

The  Word  of  God  and  the  signs  of  the  times  manifestly  dis- 
countenance the  so-prevalent  mission  creed  of  the  church, 
that  the  world's  conversion  is  a  work  belonging  to  the  indefi- 
nite future.  The  Word  shows  us  that  even  the  law  laid  down 
for  the  Jew,  if  enforced  upon  Christians,  would  call  forth  from 
the  burglar-proof  and  benevolence-proof  safes  all  the  needed 
treasures  for  carrying  out  the  Great  Commission  now ;  making 
it  thereby  doubly  clear  that  with  the  application  of  the  higher 
law  and  motives  of  the  new  dispensation  there  could  be  no  lack 
of  means  for  the  immediate  completion  of  the  work  for  the 

*  /*  «  Riyhi  to  be  Bich  t  By  Lewis  Tappan.  New  York  :  Anson  D.  F.  Ran- 
dolph A  Go.     1869. 
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world.  Tbe  Si^ns  of  the  Times  leave  do  open  question  as  to 
present  duty ;  since  thej  make  tlie  present  call  of  Christ  as 
clear  as  the  facts  of  the  existence  of  a  lost  world  and  of  the 
charch  as  his  agent  to  bear  to  it  the  Oospel.  Now  what  have 
Christians  to  o£fer  as  against  this  Divine  claim  ?  Absolntelj 
nothing  but  the  insane  rage  for  laying  up  treasure  ti^pon  earthy 
upon  which  Christ  set  the  mark  of  reprobation  in  laying  down 
the  very  constitution  of  his  kingdom !  For,  what  is  this  re- 
morseless devotion  of  body  and  soul  and  life  to  money-getting 
and  money-hoarding,  whether  in  the  church  or  out  of  it,  but 
^9X  worship  of  Mammon  which  Christ  taught  his  disciples 
could  not  coexist  with  the  service  of  God?  No  such  plea  will 
stand  the  test  of  the  judgment.  Taking  the  whole  Protest- 
ant Church ;  or  simply  that  portion  limited  by  the  English- 
speaking  peoples ;  or  even  coming  down  to  the  church  of  the 
United  States,  we  believe  there  is  the  requisite  treasure  in  her 
possession  to-day  for  carrying  forward  the  great  work  to  its 
completion.  Salvation  is  ready,  the  world  is  ready,  Christ  is 
calling,  and  only  the  church  waits ;  and  waits  without  a  shadow 
of  justification  for  such  a  course  before  Qod  or  man  I 

2.  Assuming  as  proved  the  authority  of  the  Head  of  the 
church,  and  the  fact  of  his  present  great  demand  upon  his 
people,  the  duty  of  the  church  in  er^ordng  his  call  upon  those 
in  her  communion  next  requires  our  consideration. 

Christ  has  the  authority  and  makes  the  demand ;  it  belongs 
to  his  church  to  interpret  the  Divine  word  and  providence, 
and  in  her  teachers  and  authorities  to  press  his  claims  upon 
her  communion.  The  problem,  when  all  the  elements,  divine 
and  human,  spiritual  and  material,  are  taken  into  account,  be- 
comes as  truly  one  of  supply  and  demand,  as  any  of  those  fur- 
nished by  our  earthly  political  economy.  In  other  words,  the 
supply  of  pecuniary  means  must,  under  Gk>d,  depend  upon 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  enforcement  by  the  proper 
agent  of  present  duty,  as  shown  by  the  present  Divine  de- 
mand ;  so  that  any  defect  in  the  enforcement  will  not  fail  to 
result  in  a  corresponding  deficiency  in  the  supply. 

The  church  of  this  day  is  making  her  presentation  of  God's 
claims  upon  those  in  her  communion.  If  the  results  thus  far 
reached  in  this  discussion  are  in  accordance  with  truth  and 
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fact,  it  mnst  be  affirmed  of  her  presentation  that  it  is  utterly 
inadequate.  We  must  go  still,  farther  and  affirm  it  funda- 
mentally wrong  in  not  atm^ting  out  with  GocPs  fvXL  claim. 
The  action  of  the  General  Assembly  for  1869,  found  on  pages 
931-3  of  the  Minutes,  illustrates  this  point.  It  confesses  to 
the  too  patent  fact  of  the  failure  of  past  plans,  and  the  impera- 
tive necessity  laid  upon  it  "  to  arouse  the  whole  church  to 
a  higher  standard  of  Christian  liberality,  and  to  put  in  force 
some  method  by  which  liberal  gifts  shall  be  made  to  flow  in 
from  every  part  of  the  field  ;"  but,  nevertheless,  it  has  no 
whisper  of  any  indication  of  a  Divine  call  for  more  than  a 
^moderate  advance  in  the  supply  of  pecuniary  means  for  the 
cause  of  Christ ;  in  fine,  it  scarcely  ventures  to  hope  for  the  in- 
crease demanded  to  maintain  the  present  position  of  the  work  of 
the  Boards.  The  met/iod  devised  by  the  Assembly's  committee 
(in  accordance  with  the  expressed  need  in  the  Minutes),  for 
making  the  liberality  at  once  more  &ee  and  more  general,  in- 
volved the  apportionment  of  the  sum  estimated  to  be  required 
for  Jill  the  work  of  the  Boards  of  the  church  for  the  current 
year  among  the  various  Synods,  and,  through  these  and  the 
Presbyteries,  among  the  churches.  The  whole  sum  appor- 
tioned, as  expected  to  be  raised,  to  the  rich  Synod  of  New 
York,  with  its  168  churches,  its  23,000  communicants,  and  its 
untold  millions  of  wealth,  is  $196,082.  Is  any  thing  more 
needed  to  show  how  far  short  the  church  comes  of  making 
God's  full  demand  upon  those  in  her  communion,  than  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  presentation  of  the  Divine  claim  for  the 
world's  needs  made  by  that  branch  of  the  church  which  in  its 
ViberoMty  falls  behi7id  no  other  hranch — which,  in  fact,  may  be 
shown  by  statistics  of  unquestioned  fairness  to  be  the  leader  in 
the  generosity  of  its  contributions  for  the  foreign  work  ? 

What,  then,  is  the  response  of  the  current  year  to  this 
utterly  inadequate  presentation  of  God's  demand  for  a  lost 
world  I  What  as  compared  with  that  of  the  past  year  ?  Once 
more  by  a  single  branch  of  the  church  may  be  illustrated  the 
condition  of  the  whole.  From  two  appeals  sent  out  to  the 
membership  through  the  religions  journals,  and  coming  from 
the  two  principal  Boards,  may  be  learned  something  of  the 
present  financial  condition  of  what  was  the  Old  School  branch 
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of  the  ^Presbyterian  Church.  The  first  appeal  is  from  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions^  and  comes  from  the  pen  of  the 
worthy  treasurer,  Mr.  Rankin,    It  runs  thus : — 

'*  February  1,  1870— Total  receipts  from  May  1 $142,566 

"  1869—    "        "  "        "      15M01 

Less  reoeipts  this  year $10,845 

Febmary  1,  18*70 — Ckuih  payments  to  date  (9  months) $231,210 

"  1869—    "  "  "  "         229,096 

Increased  payments  this  year. . . . , $2,114 

Which  would  hare  been  $9,000  larger  if  the  arerage  premium  for  gold  had  re- 
mained as  during  the  preceding  year. 
The  total  receipts  fVom  churches,  Sabbath-schools,  legacies,  and  'mis* 

cellaneous '  for  the  year  ending  April  30,  1869,  were $300,492 

Deducting  nine  months'  receipts  as  above,  to  February  1,  1870 142,556 

Leaves $157,936 

required  to  make  the  receipts  of  this  year  equal  to  those  of  the  last. 

"  It  is  not  likely  that  this  amount  will  be  realized  between  this  and  the  Ist  of 
May.  But  the  nearer  it  is  approached,  the  less  will  be  the  legacy  of  debt  trans- 
mitted by  the  existing  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  to  its  successor. 

"  Mission  House,  New  York,  Feb,  7,  1870." 

The  other  bears  date  January  6,  1870,  and  is  signed  by  Dr. 
Musgrave,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions.  We 
extract  the  following  paragraphs : — 

*'The  receipts  during  the  first  ten  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  viz.,— 
from  March  1,  1869,  to  January  1,  1870, — as  compared  with  the  oorresponding 
period  of  the  preceding  year,  were  leas  by  twenty-tigM  thousand /our  hundred  awi 
thirty -five  dollars  and  thirty-four  cents! 

"  This  is  not  all.  Encouraged  by  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly,  Syn- 
ods, and  Presbyteries,  and  the  assurance  of  many  pastors  that  the  churches 
would  contribute  more  liberally  than  heretofore,  the  Board  enlarged  its  opera- 
tions and  increased  its  liabilities.  During  the  present  year  the  appropriations  to 
the  first  of  January  exceeded  those  of  the  oorresponding  period  of  the  year  pre- 
ceding twenty-three  thousand  and  eighty-four  doUars.  This  increase  in  the  liabilities 
of  the  Board,  and  diminution  in  its  receipts,  make  an  adverse  difference  in  the 
present  financial  condition  of  the  Board  of  fif^f-one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
nineteen  doUars  and  thirty-four  cenisT 

Let  each  judge  of  the  prospects  for  himself.  Altogether  the 
worst  feature  in  the  case  is  the  universality  of  this  state  of 
things.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  supply  of  means  is  as  deficient  in 
measure  as  the  enforcement  of  the  demands  of  Christ  is  in- 
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adequate.  Each  year  calls  for  a  louder  cry  over  impending 
bankruptcy,  in  order  to  the  annual  extrication  from  financial 
diflSculties. 

Before  taking  leave  of  a  theme  of  such  profound  practical 
importance,  we  pause  to  enumerate  a  few  of  the  requisites  to 
any  right  and  adequate  enforcement  of  the  present  pecuniary 
demand  of  God's  cause,  without  due  regard  to  which  the  sup- 
ply can  never,  with  reason,  be  expected  to  approximate  to 
that  demand. 

The  first  and  fundamental  requisite  to  the  full  enforcement 
of  the  Divine  claim  is  a  more  complete,  general,  constant,  and 
forcible  exhibition  of  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  stewardship 
of  the  church  under  Christy  the  absolute  owner  of  all  things. 
In  the  full  and  correct  conception  and  reception  of  this  truth 
is  laid  that  solid  foundation  of  principle  in  its  application  to 
the  use  of  property,  without  which  there  may  indeed  be  im- 
pulsive, spasmodic  distribution,  but  never  the  intelligent, 
systematic,  liberal,  dutiful  Christian  giving  which  the  word 
of  God  evidently  contemplates.  Having  to  do  in  this  day 
with  such  grand  and  awful  'issues,  the  lesson  of  Christian 
beneficence  deserves  a  place  next  to  those  first  words  in  the 
home  which  bear  to  the  tender  conscience  and  the  retentive 
memory  of  the  little  ones  of  the  household  the  dawning  knowl- 
edge of  salvation  by  the  crucified  Jesus  ;  claims  a  place  only 
second  to  that  of  the  way  of  life  in  the  more  elaborate 
nnfoldings  of  the  Scriptures,  doctrinal  and  practical,  in  the 
Sabbath-school  and  Bible  class ;  and  in  the  exhibitions  of 
truth  and  duty  from  the  pulpit  demands  for  itself  a  place  no 
less  important  than  that  which  God  has  given  to  love  to  our 
neighbor  in  the  Decalogue.  The  obligation  to  respond  in  full 
to  every  call  of  the  Head  of  the  church  must  sotnehow  be 
made  plain  beyond  possible  misunderstanding,  and  that 
speedily.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  are  times  when 
the  professed  people  of  God  have  need  of  the  sweet  and  en- 
couraging words  of  warning  to  the  angel  of  the  church  at 
Philadelphia,  but  the  present  is  rath  »r  a  time  when  many  of 
them  need  to  have  thundered  in  their  ears  the  awful  message 
to  the  angel  of  the  church  at  Laodicea.  Giving  to  God's 
cause  has  long  enough  been  regarded  as  something  Christians 
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might  neglect  or  not  according  to  inclination ;  God's  right 
and  his  claim  ought  now  to  be  enforced,  and  enforced  with 
increasing  point  and  power  till  the  truth  shall  become  a  fire 
in  every  covetous  man's  bones.  Said  Christ  when  upon  earth, 
^'  JIow  hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven."  There  is  to-day  a  large  and  increasing  class 
who  need  something  more  than  honeyed  or  even  plain  words 
if  they  are  ever  to  be  reached  by  the  truth  and  saved  from  their 
idolatry.  There  died  recently  in  New  York  city,  according 
to  one  of  our  prominent  religions  journals,  a  man  who  had 
amassed  a  fortune  of  $11,000,000.  He  was  a  church  member 
in  excellent  standing,  but  dit!d  the  awful  death  of  an  Alta- 
mont,  reproaching  his  minister  who  was  present,  not  only  with 
having  failed  to  warn  him  against  his  sin  of  covetoueness,  but 
even  with  having  encouraged  him  in  it.  We  hope  there  is  some 
mistake  about  this, — ^but  it  is  high  time  that  such  men,  who 
hold  God's  money,  should,  for  their  own  good  as  well  as  for 
the  good  of  the  world,  be  made  to  understand  that  fact  and 
the  infinite  peril  of  practically  denying  it,  if  there  is  any 
language  that  can  make  them  understand  it  and  impress  upon 
them  their  peril.  In  short,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  church 
is  called  upon  to  bring  to  bear  without  delay  her  united  wis- 
dom, under  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  upon  the  solution 
o(  the  pressing  problems  as  to  method  and  means  furaished 
by  the  necessity  for  the  widest,  most  complete,  and  most 
forcible  presentation  possible  of  the  true  relation  of  the 
Christian  and  his  property  to  Christ  the  Lord  of  all. 

The  second  requisite  to  the  full  enforcement  of  God's  claim, 
is  that  the  church  be  araused  to  an  adeqimte  sense  of  her  duty 
to  the  world.  After  the  inward  principle  of  beneficence  must 
come  the  outward  call  for  its  exercise  in  deeds  of  practical 
Christian  giving.  The  divine  agency  for  such  awakening  of 
the  people  of  God  is  to  be  found,  according  to  our  Presby- 
terian theory,  in  the  ministry^  to  whom  the  great  commission 
was  pre-eminently  addressed,  and  in  the  entire  ministry.  The 
infinite  importance  of  the  work  of  giving  the  Gospel  to  all  the 
lost  world,  the  imperative  divine  demand  to  fill  the  treasury 
for  this  purpose  without  delay,  the  awful  responsibility  of 
having  the  conduct  of  all  the  Christian  stewardship  and  the  sal- 
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vation  of  a  thousand  million  souls  resting,  under  God,  upon  their 
interpretation  and  enforcement  of  the  Divine  word  and  ways, 
must  first  be  impressed  upon  that  ministry,  and  so  impressed 
that,  with  the  weeping  prophet,  they  shall  be  ready  to  exclaifn, 
in  yiew  of  the  message  intrusted  to  them,  ^*  His  word  was  in 
mine  heart  as  a  burning  fire  shut  up  in  my  bones,  and  I  was 
weary  with  forbearing,  and  I  could  not  stay."  Our  reading  is 
a  mistaken  one,  if  the  signs  of  the  times  do  not  demand  that 
aU  the  ministry^  under  most  solemn  sense  of  this  absolutely 
overwhelming  weight  of  responsibility,  should  give  a  very  large 
proportion  of  their  time  to  the  work  of  making  clear  to  the 
people  who  hold  Christ's  treasures,  this  presen^f  pressing  call 
from  God  for  the  immediate  evangelization  of  the  world  at 
home  and  abroad.  By  aid  of  maps  of  the  world  the  abodes  of 
these  dying  myriads  must  be  made  as  familiar  to  every  church- 
goer as  is  the  dining-room  or  the  dormitory  in  his  home ;  by  help 
of  missionaries,  and  all  accessary  agencies  for  communicating 
mission  intelligence,  the  Sabbath  pulpit  must  make  every  ad- 
herent of  a  pure  Christianity  as  familiar  with  the  progress  of 
the  work  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  present  needs  of  the 
Lord's  treasury,  as  he  is  with  the  prospects  and  requirements 
of  his  own  daily  business ;  and  by  every  consideration  of  hu- 
manity and  religion  to  be  brought  from  God's  word  and  his 
world,  and  that  can  rouse  the  intellect,  the  conscience,  the 
heart,  the  imagination  of  man,  the  whole  soul  of  every  Chris- 
tian must  be  so  roused  that  there  shall  be  no  possibility,  either 
in  the  perplexing  and  absorbing  anxieties  of  business  or  in  the 
luxurious  ease  of  the  fashionable  home,  of  getting  for  an  in- 
stant beyond  the  reach  of  the  awful  wail  of  that  thousand 
millions  of  souls  perpetually  hanging  over  the  bottomless  pit ! 

A  third  requisite  to  the  enforcement  of  the  full  Divine  claim, 
and  the  last  we  mention,  is  that  appropriate  channels  he  fur- 
nishedfor  regular  andfrequent  response  to  the  call  of  GoWs  word 
and  providence.  The  order  is,  first  the  principle  fixed  in  the 
heart,  next  the  call  for  its  exercise  made  imperative,  and  then 
the  opportunity  furnished  at  the  right  moment  and  in  the 
right  way  for  its  proper  exercise.  Here  is  found  the  place  for 
all  the  machinery  of  systematic  Christian  giving. 

We  are  of  those  who  believe  that  the  only  true  basis  for  any 
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scriptural  and  permanently  e£fective  scheme,  is  to  be  laid  in  the 
recognition  of  the  trnth  that  Christian  giving  is  the  worship 
rendered  to  God  of  our  substance,  and  therefore  most  be  an 
essential  part  of  a  complete  Sabbath  worship.    In  accordance 
with  this  view,  the  Directory  for  Worship,  ch.  vi.,  provides 
for  a  "  collection  for  the  poor,  and  other  purposes  of  the 
church,"  with  every  Sabbath  service ;  the  General  Assembly, 
in  the  report  of  its  first  "  Committee  on  Systematic  Benevo- 
lence," in  1865,  declares  that  "giving,  in  the  Scriptures,  is  put 
upon  substantially  the  same  basis  as  prayer — the  one  is  the 
sacrifice  of  the   lips,  and  the  other  of  the  substance ; "  the 
Scriptures  associate  xotvatvia  as  the  "  communication  of  benefits, 
beneficence,  liberality,"  with  teaching,  prayers,  and  the  eucha- 
rist)  as  making  up  with  them  the  complete  Christian  worship 
of  apostolic  times ;  and  the  collection  was  uniformly  a  part  of 
the  religious  worship  in  the  primitive  church.     The  wisdom 
of  such  an  alliance  between  our  Christian  giving  and  our  reg- 
ular Sabbath  service  with  its  prayer  and  praise,  may  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that,  while  the  prayer  and  praise  are  needed  to 
cultivate  one  set  of  graces — ^reverence  for  God,  joy  in  God  and 
his  salvation,  dependence  upon  G^d,  in  short,  all  forms  of  re- 
gard for  his  infinite  worthiness, — ^the  oflering  of  our  substance 
as  God  has  prospered  us  is  just  as  much  needed  to  cultivate 
another  set  of  graces — the  sense  of  stewardship  and  accounta- 
bility, love  for  the  needy  and  perishing,  readiness  to  communi- 
c^Ue.     System  implies  regularity ;    and  here  we  have   the 
divinely  ordained  regvlariiy  wliich  is  essential  to  that  true 
system  of  benefcence  after  which  the  Christian  heart  of  this 
age  is  reaching  out. 

It  is  in  connection  with  this  as  the  basis,  that  the  need  arises 
for  plans ;  in  order  that  none  of  the  interests  of  the  vast  field 
of  effort  may  be  overlooked,  while  to  each  is  consigned  its  due 
relative  place.  From  among  the  almost  innumerable  working 
plans  offered  in  this  season  of  planning,  we  single  out  that 
embodied  in  the  '*  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Systematic  Be- 
neficence" of  the  Presbytery  of  North  River,  as  on  the  whole 
the  most  comprehensive  of  any  we  have  examined,  and  the 
best  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
large.     The  arrangement  for  contributions  is  as  follows  : — 
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'*  First  Sabbftth  in  each  month— Foreign  Missions. 

'*  Second  Sabbath — Domestic  Missions,  with  its  affiliated  Boards,  Church  Exten- 
sion, and  the  Committee  on  Freedmen :  the  distribution  to  be  made  by  the  do- 
nor, or,  if  not  so  done,  by  the  church  session  according  to  some  rule  annouoced 
beforehand. 

'*  Third  Sabbath — The  other  Boards  of  our  church,  viz. :  Educatiou,  Board  of 
Publication,  and  Disabled  Ministers'  Fund.    Distribution  as  before. 

"Fourth  Sabbath — Presbyterial  Mission  work,  %,  «.,  the  supplementing  of 
salaries  of  feeble  churches  within  our  bounds,  or  direct  mission  work  under  the 
care  of  Presbytery. 

"  Fiflh  Sabbaths — ^Whenever  they  occur,  to  the  Bible  or  other  societies,  or  to 
any  special  fund  required  by  the  church. 

**  For  Sabbath  School  collections  the  same  general  order  might  be  preserved, 
with  such  modifications  as  would  adapt  it  to  the  interest  and  capacities  of 
chttdren." 

It  commendB  itself  as  being  Bcriptnral,  simple,  and  flexible; 
while  calling  upon  all  who  frequent  the  house  of  God  to 
worship  him  ia  their  property,  furnishing  constant  occasion 
to  the  ministij  for  pressing  upon  Christian  stewards  their 
obligation,  urging  upon  them  the  call  of  Providence  for  the 
world,  and  giving  abundant  opportunity  for  training  both 
young  and  old  into  the  habit  of  giving  from  principla  But 
while  putting  forward  this  plan  as  meeting  our  views  more 
nearly  than  any  other  we  have  examined,  it  is  freely  admitted 
that  changes  in  circumstances  call  for  various  and,  in  some 
cases,  perhaps,  constantly  varying  plans,  embracing  even  a 
wider  range  than  that  indicated  by  the  excellent  Digest 
sent  out  to  the  churches  by  the  last  General  Assembly's  Com- 
mittee. 

It  was  said,  at  the  opening  page  of  this  essay,  that  the 
church  of  God  is  slowly  being  aroused  to  see  the  necessity  of 
taking  a  great  step  forward  in  this  alLimportant  matter  of 
Christian  giving.  If  her  complete  awakening  is  to  bd  has- 
tened^ as  God  in  his  providence  indicates  that  it  should  be, 
the  three  requirements  just  indicated  mast  be  met,  and  fully 
met,  by  the  divinely-appointed  leaders  in  Zion.  We  must 
have  a  clearer,  stronger  presentation  of  God's  truth, — a  more 
vivid  and  forcible  exhibition  of  the  lost  world's  needs,  and 
better,  more  wisely-adapted,  and  more  scriptural  plans  tor 
replenishing  the  treasuries  of  the  Lord  from  the  enlarging 
liberality  of  Christian  hearts,  —and  we  must  have  thess  in  all 
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the  congregations.  Without  these  it  is  vain  to  expect  the 
actual  standard  of  liberality  among  Christians  to  approximate 
to  that  true  and  divine  standard  to  which  Christ  is  at  this 
dr-  summoning  Protestant^Christendom  to  advance. 


Aet.  VII. — Brief  Suggesiions  on  Presbyterian  Peconatrudmi 
and  Unijication. 

Most  of  the  mattei-s  connected  with  the  practical  completinn 
of  the  re-union  of  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  were  so  arranged  in  the  "  concurrent  resolutions,"  that 
they  will  probably  work  themselves  through  to  a  satisfactory 
solution,  in  accordance  therewith,  without  serious  friction.  So 
far  as  now  appears,  the  "imperfectly  organized  churches"  will 
become  perfectly  organized  in  five  years  at  the  longest.  The 
Missionary  Boards  of  both  bodies  will  become  consolidated. 
Corporate  rights,  records,  etc.,  are  to  be  adjusted  and  com- 
bined. We  presume  this  will  be  done  in  a  manner  acceptable 
to  all  parties.  Three  subjects  only  just  now  appear  to  require 
the  light  of  further  discussion,  in  order  to  reach  safe  practical 
conclusions : — 

1.  The  Bam  and  Patio  of  Pevre^entaiion  in  the  Oeneral 

Assembly, 

The  committee  having  this  subject  in  charge  have  rightly 
judged  that  the  present  ratio  of  representation  should  be 
greatly  reduced.  This  is  a  matter  of  overbearing  necessity. 
The  present  Assemblies  are  each  too  large  for  the  convenient 
dispatch  of  business  and  the  hospitality  of  any  but  the  largest 
cities.  United,  they  would  tend  to  become  a  huge  crowd,  rather 
than  a  grave,  well-organized,  deliberative  assembly.  About 
this  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  only  question  is  as  to  the  best 
method  of  reducing  the  ratio  of  representation,  in  order  suffi- 
ciently to  reduce  the  number  of  the  body.  The  Reconstruc- 
tion Committee  have  recommended  the  substitution  of  synodical 
for  presbyterial  representation.    This  has  much  to  recommend 
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it.  It  will  surely  accomplish  the  object.  It  is  making  con- 
Btitnencies  of  existing  ecclesiastical  bodies  or  church-courts 
known  to  our  system,  instead  of  erecting  new  districts  for  the 
purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  open  to  very  grave  objec- 
tions. 

The  Synods  generally  meet  but  once  a  year.  They  cover 
large  districts  of  country.  Their  members,  to  a  great  extent, 
are  little  known  to  each  other.  The  candidates  to  be  voted 
for  will  mostly  be  strangers  to  those  who  vote  for  them.  On 
account  of  the  distance  and  expense  of  travel,  they  are  oflben 
attended  by  minorities  only  of  their  members.  These  cir- 
cumstances furnish  capital  opportunities  for  men  of  a  little 
activity  and  forwardness  to  electioneer,  and  plan,  and  get 
their  favorite  candidates  ahead  of  others  who  would  more 
fairly  represent  the  mind  of  the  Synod;  and  would  be  its 
choice  if  there  were  a  fair  opportunity  to  exercise  such  choice. 
"We  regard  this  as  a  very  formidable  objection.  It  becomes 
serious  just  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  and  geographical  ex- 
tent of  the  Synod,  both  which  conditions  are  unfavorable  to  a 
full  attendance,  and  to  any  effectual  counteraction  of  the  move- 
ments of  cliques  and  ecclesiastical  aspirants  and  politicians. 

Again,  all  the  habits  of  our  people,  the  whole  historical  life 
and  development  of  our  church,  are  in  the  line  of  presbyterial 
representation.  They  feel  that  in  this  way  they  know  who 
they  are  voting  for,  and  cannot  often  be  outgeneraled  by  petty 
cliques  or  aspirants.  Ordinarily,  the  active  and  eflfective 
ecclesiastical  supervision  of  our  churches ;  the  knowledge  of 
their  ministera,  officers,  members;  and  of  the  interests  and 
wants  of  our  congregations,  is  through  our  Presbyteries.  These 
bodies  will  be  reluctant  to  part  with  a  prerogative  to  which 
they  have  always  been  accustomed,  which  invests  them  with 
much  of  their  importance,  and  which  they  think  more  safely 
lodged  with  themselves  than  with  Synods.  The  question  then 
arises,  is  there  no  way  of  effecting  the  reduction  of  representa- 
tion which  all  admit  to  be  necessary,  and  still  retaining  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  Presbyteries  ? 

We  throw  out  the  following  plans  for  consideration ;  recog- 
nizing it  as  quite  likely  that  thorough  discussion  may  show 
unforeseen  difficulties  to  be  involved  in  them : — 
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Let  every  Presbytery  nnmbering  twenty-four  ministers  or 
less,  be  entitled  to  send  one,  and  bat  one,  commissioner,  either 
elder  or  minister,  as  it  may  see  cause.  Let  «very  Presbytery 
numbering  over  twenty-four  and  not  more  than  forty-eight,  be 
entitled  to  two  commissioners,  of  whom  one  must  be  a  minis- 
ter and  the  other  an  elder ;  when  over  forty-eight  and  not  over 
seventy-two,  let  it  have  three  delegates,  of  whom  one  at  least 
must  be  an  elder  and  one  a  minister ;  when  over  ninety-six, 
four  delegates,  one-half  ministers  and  one-half  elders.  This 
allows  one  delegate  for  every  twenty -four  ministers  and  every 
fraction  of  that  number.  By  thus  doubling  the  unit  of  con- 
stituency, the  number  of  commissioners  will  be  reduced  con- 
siderably more  than  one-half.  This  will  be  effected  by  the 
union  of  many  of  the  smaller  Presbyteries  of  the  two  branches 
on  the  same  territory.  We  think  exact  figuring  would  show 
that  the  Assembly  thus  constituted,  would  not,  after  the 
re-union,  much  outnumber  three-fourths  of  our  last  Assembly. 
However  this  may  be,  it  will  be  easy  to  bring  it  to  the  exact 
size  desired  by  adjusting  the  unit  of  constituency  to  it,  making 
it — instead  of  twenty-four — twenty,  thirty,  thirty-five,  or  forty, 
and  their  respective  fractions,  as  may  be  deemed  best. 

Special  provisoes  might  be  made,  if  deemed  desirable,  to 
guard  against  any  undue  preponderance  of  clerical  or  lay 
representation  in  the  Presbyteries  entitled  to  delegates  in  odd 
numbers.  It  might  be  ordered  that  the  odd  commissioner 
should  be  alternately  minister  and  elder,  or  that,  whether 
minister  or  elder,  he  should  have  the  major  vote  of  the  elders 
separately,  and  the  ministry  separately.  Doubtless  other 
devices  and  arrangements  might  be  made  to  meet  all  reason- 
able objections. 

The  great  objection  to  this  is  that  it  would  aggravate  our 
present  inequality  of  representation — giving  to  twenty-three 
ministers  who  together  constitute  five  Presbyteries  five  times 
as  many  representatives  as  twenty-four  ministers  composing 
one  Presbytery. 

To  obviate  this  and  other  diflBLculties  we  look  with  favor 
upon  the  following  plan  which  has  been  laid  before  us :  As- 
suming that  tlie  ministers  in  the  united  body  number  not  far 
from  4,000,  let  the  church  be  divided  into  districts  comprising 
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single  or  conterminous  Presbyteries,  which  districts  shall  be 
80  adjusted,  as  to  contain  as  nearly  as  possible,  fifty  ministers 
each,  or  multiples  of  fifty.  For  every  such  fifty  ministers  (or 
as  near  fifty  as  practicable)  let  two  commissioners  to  the  As- 
sembly, one  a  minister,  the  other  an  elder,  be  allowed.  Let 
each  Presbytery  be  required  to  nominate  at  least  one  minister 
and  one  elder  for  commissioners  to  the  next  Assembly,  and 
more  in  proportion  to  its  numbers,  at  its  fii*st  stated  meeting 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  previous  Assembly,  said  nomi- 
nees to  be  from  any  Presbytery  or  Presbyteries  within  the 
district,  as  may  be  preferred.  Let  the  election  from  these 
nominees  take  place  at  the  first  stated  meetings  of  the  Pres- 
byteries concerned,  after  the  nomination,  and  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Assembly.  This  would  give  an  Assembly  of 
not  far  from  160  members.  In  size  it  could  not  be  better. 
It  would  give  equal  and  just  representation  to  all  parts  of  the 
church.  It  would  give  direct  representation  to  the  Presby- 
teries. It  would  prevent  all  sudden  springing  and  rushing  of 
elections  by  surprise  or  artifice.  It  would  fairly  represent  the 
deliberate  mind  of  the  church.  It  seems  to  us  to  obviate  most 
of  the  di£Sculties  and  to  combine  most  of  the  advantages  of  the 
various  other  plans  proposed. 

2.  The  Board  of  Puhlication, 

The  concurrent  resolutions  declare  that  "•  The  publications 
of  the  Board  of  Publication  and  of  the  Publication  Committee 
should  continue  to  be  issued  as  at  present,  leaving  it  to  the 
Board  of  Publication  of  the  united  church  to  revise  these 
issues  and  perfect  a  catalogue  for  the  united  church,  so  as  to 
exclude  invidious  references  to  past  controversies." 

How  shall  this  purgation  be  eflTected  ?  Who  shall  judge 
and  determine  what  books,  and  what  passages,  contain  these 
"invidious  references"?  The  few  books  that  are  mainly 
polemical,  and  replete  with  reproaches,  accusations,  and  innu- 
endoes from  one  side  against  the  other,  might  be  dropped 
without  serious  trouble.  Occasional  books  and  pamphlets  on 
either  side,  mainly  designed  to  put  the  other  in  the  wrong 
with  respect  to  the  division  in  1837  may  be  of  this  character. 
But  the  difficulty  respects  books  of  another  kind.    They  are 
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valuable  contributions  to  theology,  doctrinal,  practical,  ex- 
perimental, casuistical,  to  the  cause  of  oar  common  Presbj- 
terianism  and  Christianity.  Tet  they  may  contain  passages 
here  and  there  tinged  by  the  controversies  of  the  time  when 
they  were  written,  and  which  are  decidedly  offensive  and  seem 
'^  invidious  "  to  the  parties  against  whom  they  are  aimed,  or 
on  whom  they  reflect.  What  shall  be  done  with  such  pas- 
sages ?  Shall  they  receive  the  imprimatur  of  the  new  Board 
of  Publication,  especially,  if  any  earnestly  object  ?  But  if  not, 
who  shall  decide  which  passages  ought  to  be  weeded  out,  and 
who  will  undertake  the  work  of  revision  and  elimination  t 
We  do  not  envy  the  makers  of  that  Index  JSxfpu7'gatoritc8j 
whoever  they  may  be.  Besides,  the  authors  of  most  of  these 
books  are  in  their  graves.  Have  we  a  right  to  raakfe  such 
alterations  without  the  author's  consent,  whether  he  be  dead 
or  living  f  If  not,  shall  their  works  be  suppressed — and  shall 
the  church  melt  the  stereotype  plates  containing  so  precious 
a  portion  of  her  literature  ? 

It  seems  to  us  there  is  one  and  but  one  way  out  of  these 
difficulties.  That  is  plain  and  simple.  Let  all  issues  of  the 
Board  of  Publication  and  Publication  Committee  respectively 
prior  to  the  time  of  consolidation,  be  published  afterward,  as 
heretofore,  with  the  imprint  of  the  Board  or  Committee  which 
originally  published  them.  Let  all  subsequent  issues  be  pub- 
lished with  the  ijnprint  of  the  new  Board.  Then  the  new 
Board  will  be  responsible  only  for  what  it  expressly  sanctions. 
The  previous  issues  will  simply  bear  the  sanction  of  the  bodies 
which  published  them.  If  they  contain  any  thing  objection- 
able to  either  side,  they  will  pass  for  what  they  are  worth, 
and  will  show  who  have  been  their  real  indorsere.  The  few 
books  and  tracts  which,  as  a  whole,  are  objurgatory  and  acri- 
monious, can  be  dropped  entirely  as  respects  future  publica- 
tion. Catalogues  can  be  constructed  accordingly,  crediting 
to  the  several  Boards  and  Committees,  past  and  future,  the 
works  respectively  issued  by  each. 

Thus  every  good  end  will  be  answered,  which  the  offensive 
and  "  invidious  "  work  of  clearing  books  of  '•  invidious  refer- 
ences to  past  controversies  "  will  be  avoided. 
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3.  Theological  Seminaries. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  re- 
pugnance to  re-union  which  remained  to  the  last,  if  it  does  not 
still  linger,  in  some  parts  of  the  church,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
attitude  in  which  it  places  ibhe  theological  seminaries  of  the 
respective  branches  of  the  church.  The  fact  that  it  invests 
the  branch  lately  New  School  with  a  full  share  in  the  legal 
control  of  the  seminaries  of  the  other  branch,  because  these 
are  all  by  their  charters  placed  under  Assembly  supervision, 
while  it  leaves  those  of  the  other  body  entirely  independent 
of  the  Assembly,  and  of  all  supervision  by  any  pDrtion  of 
the  late  O.  S.  church,  except  such  as  they  may  please  to  elect 
into  their  Boards  of  direction,  involves  an  inequality  which 
has  been  more  deeply  felt  than  expressed,  especially  by  some 
of  the  principal  donors  to  the  funds  of  Princeton  and  other 
Old  School  seminaries.  This  is  so  serious  a  matter,  that  the 
importance  of  some  provision  to  meet  it  has  been  felt  by 
right-minded  men  on  ail  sides.  It  has  found  utterance  in  the 
following  among  the  "  concurrent  declarations  "  adopted,  witli 
nearly  complete  unanimity,  by  both  branches  of  the  church. 

**  Art.  9.  In  order  to  a  unifbrra  system  of  ecclesiastical  supervision,  those  theo- 
logical seminaries  that  are  now  under  Assembly  control  may,  if  their  Boards  of 
direction  so  elect,  be  transferred  to  the  watch  and  care  of  one  or  more  of  the  ad- 
jacent Synods  ;  and  the  other  seminaries  are  advised  to  introduce,  as  far  as  may 
be,  into  their  constitutions,  the  principle  of  synodical  or  assembly  supervision ;  in 
which  case  they  shall  be  entitled  to  an  ofiQcial  recognition  or  approbation  on  the 
part  of  the  General  Assembly." 

This  contemplates  a  "uniform  system  of  ecclesiastical  super- 
vision "  of  our  theological  seminaries  as  desirable,  and  what 
we  ought  to  seek,  and  it  indicates  the  way  to  its  attainment. 
In  this  we  cordially  agree.  "We  thiuk  this  unification  can  and 
ought  to  be  accomplished.  The  process  seems  to  us  very  sim- 
ple— substantially  as  follows : — 

Let  the  Assembly  confide  the  supervision  and  control  of 
the  seminaries  now  under  its  control  to  their  respective  Boards 
of  direction,  as  now,  with  simply  these  alterations :  1.  That 
these  Boards  shall  nominate  persons  to  fill  their  own  vacancies 
to  the  Assembly  for  confirmation ;  2.  That  they  shall  arrange 
the  professorships,  and  appoint  the  professors,  subject  to  rati- 
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fixation  by  the  Assembly.  Thus  this  body  by  its  veto  power, 
will  retain  control  sufficiently  to  keep  out  all  unsound  and  un- 
suitable persons  from  these  important  posts,  while  the  active 
duty  of  finding  suitable  nominees  will  devolve  on  the  body 
most  con-versant  with  their  wants — a  body  far  better  qualified 
for  the  task,  we  hazard  nothing  in  saying,  than  a  large  assem- 
bly, gathered  for  a  few  days  from  the  "  whole  boundless  conti- 
nent," can  be.     We  prefer  this  to  mere  synodical  supervision, 

1.  Because  a  considerable  portion  of  the  fiinds  of  Princeton 
Seminary  are  vested  legally  in  the  Assembly,  and  might  be 
imperilled  if  this  should  give  up  all  supervision  and  control 

2.  For  the  purpose  of  uniformity,  the  Assembly  is  more  ade- 
quate than  Synods*  The  Synods  may  happen  to  be  larger  or 
smaller,  of  greater  or  less  weight  and  fitness  for  such  a  trust ; 
more  or  less  narrow  and  provincial,  or  broad  and  catholic^  in 
their  sympathies  with  the  whole  church.  One  Synod  may  be 
poor.  Another  may  mass  in  itself  much  of  the  surplus  wealth 
of  the  church,  which  ought  to  help  nourish  and  endow  all 
her  seminaries,  instead  of  being  the  pectdium  of  any  one. 

3.  It  being  only  in  case  of  manifest  unfitness  that  the  veto 
power  of  the  church  should  interfere,  and  candidates  being 
liable  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  church,  the  Assembly  is 
the  best  body  for  that  sort  of  supervision.  This  would  suffice 
for  unification  so  far  as  the  seminaries  heretofore  of  the  Old 
School  branch  are  concerned. 

It  seems  to  us  that  it  cannot  be  difficult  for  the  seminaries 
of  the  other  branch  to  reach  substantially  the  same  plat- 
form. They,  of  course,  can  report  annually  to  the  Assemblies. 
Without  knowing  all  the  details  of  their  present  charters,  we 
presume  there  is  no  insuperable  obstacle  to  their  making  the 
simple  by-law  that  all  their  elections  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
Board  or  Boards  of  oversight  and  direction,  also  of  professors, 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Assembly  for  approval  before  they 
are  finally  ratified.  If  the  charters  now  forbid  such  an  arrange- 
ment, doubtless  alterations  could  easily  be  obtained  which 
would  admit  of  it,  or  something  equivalent. 

This,  of  course,  must  rest  with  the  managers  of  these  semi- 
naries themselves.  They  have  full  legal  power  to  prevent  it, 
if  they  please.    We  have  no  doubt  they  can  substantially 
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accompl  ifih  it,  if  they  please.  And  they  will,  of  course,  act 
their  own  pleasure;  But  from  their  known  fairness  of  char- 
acter, the  prominent  part  they  have  taken  in  promoting  re- 
union upon  the  avowed  basis  of  perfect  equality  on  both  sides, 
the  vast  importance  of  the  complete  unification  of  the  church 
in  this  great  department  of  ministerial  training,  second  in 
moment  to  no  other ;  its  bearing  on  the  promotion  of  com- 
plete mutual  confidence,  the  suppression  of  jealousies  and  fears 
of  undue  advantage  given  to  or  taken  by  one  side  as  against 
another,  we  cannot  but  think  those  who  have  the  power  and 
responsibility  will  be  ready  to  do  their  utmost  "  in  order  to  a 
uniform  system  of  ecclesiastical  supervision  "  of  these  institu- 
tions. If  we  have  not  indicated  the  best  way,  they  will  be 
quick  to  find  and  adopt  a  "  more  excellent  way."  Sure  we 
are,  that  they  will  not  set  up  any  mere  legal  technicality  as 
a  bai'rier  to  so  momentous  a  result.  We  cannot  doubt  their 
will  to  put  all  the  seminaries  on  a  substantial  equality  in  the 
premises.  And  doubtless  the  result  will  prove,  that  ^^  where 
there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,"  and  that  thus  all  our  seminaries 
^^  shall  be  entitled  to  an  official  recognition  or  approbation  on 
the  part  of  the  General  Assembly." 

Auburn  Seminary  is  now  under  the  supervision  of  several 
adjacent  Synods,  and  of  course  falls  within  this  class,  so  "  enti- 
tled to  official  recognition  or  approbation."  We  presume  that 
if  all  the  other  seminaries  shall  come  upon  one  and  the  same 
footing,  her  guardians  will  cheerfully  consider  the  question 
whether  any  further  steps  are  necessary  on  their  part  ^4u 
order  to  a  uniform  system  of  ecclesiastical  supervision." 


Abt.  Vni. — Recent  Publications  on  the  School  Question. 

..  History  of  the  Puhlic  School  Society  of  the  City  of  Neio 
York,  with  Portraits  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Society.  By 
Wm.  Oland  Bourne,  A.  M.  New  York:  Wm.  Wood  6c 
Co.,  61  Walker  Street 
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2.  The  Reloiion  of  the  Slate  to  Religious  Education  •  John 
D.  Minor  et  at  versus  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City 
of  Cinn'fUiati  et  al.  ;  Argument  for  the  Defence,  Bj  Sta.n- 
LEY  Matthews.    Cincinnati :  Robert  Clark  &  Co.    1870. 

3.  The  School  Question^  from  the  Christian  World  for  Febm- 
arv,  1870. 

4.  £ihle  Geins ;  or^  Manual  of  Scripture  Lessons^  specially 
dengnfdfor  Public  Schools,  out  eqnaUy  adapted  to  Sunday 
Schooh  a?)d  Eaimlies,  Bj  R.  E.  Kremeb.  Philadelphia : 
J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.     1870. 

Thkse  are  a  portion  of  the  contributions  to  the  Public 
School  controversy  with  which  the  press  now  teems,  and 
which  show  how  profoundly  it  agitates  the  public  mind. 
The  first  is  a  heavy  octavo  of  nearly  800  pages,  compactly 
printed.  It  recites  the  history  of  the  Public  School  Society 
of  New  York  City  during  the  whole  of  its  beneficent  career, 
from  its  first  attempt  to  do  well  and  thoroughly  what  the  re- 
ligious charity  schools  had  before  dofte  partially,  until  its 
functions  were  assumed  by  the  State  Board  of  supervision. 
It  is  a  volume  of  great  value.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  thesaurus  of  the 
literature,  the  aiguments,  the  controversies  in  reference  to  the 
organization,  basis,  and  conduct  of  common  schools  in  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  country.  Here,  where  the  Romanists  came 
first,  at  least  in  the  Northern  States,  into  a  position  to  display 
their  attitude  and  claims  in  respect  to  common  schools  and 
the  public  school  moneys,  they  have  shown  what  their  precise 
demands,  arguments,  and  pretensions  are.  This  volume  con* 
tains  the  grand  arguments  of  the  Romanists,  as  exhibited  in 
their  public  documents,  the  great  speeches  of  Bishop  Hughes, 
the  debates  before  the  Common  Council,  between  him  and  the 
distinguished  representatives  of  the  Public  School  Society. 
Any  careful  examination  of  it  will  show,  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt,  what  they  insist  on,  and  what  alone  will  satisfy 
them. 

The  second  of  these  publications  is  the  great  argument  of 
Judge  Matthews,  a  leading  Ohio  lawyer,  and  Presbyterian 
elder,  in  defence  of  the  recent  action  of  the  School  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation of  Cincinnati,  prohibiting  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in 
public  schools.  It,  in  substance,  maintains  that  the  Protestant 
version  of  the  Bible  is  a  "  sectarian  book,"  and  thus  far  agrees 
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with  Bishop  Hughes  and  the  Bomanists,  as  well  as  indiffer- 
entists,  sceptics,  and  non-religionists  generally,  including 
some  Protestant  Christians,  who,  like  the  judge  himself,  are 
coming  to  the  same  ground.  We  are  very  far  from  agreeing 
with  him  in  some  of  his  main  positions.  But  his  argument 
is  exceedingly  able,  adroit,  and  learned.  What  he  has  left 
unsaid  on  that  side  is  hardly  worth  saying. 

The  third  is  a  pamphlet  reprint  of  an  article  in  the  February 
number  of  the  Christian  World,  showing,  by  a  copious  collec- 
tion and  comparison  of  the  declarations  (mostly  recent)  of  Eo- 
inanists,  different  classes  of  Protestants,  and  various  secular 
journals  and  persons,  the  grounds  now  taken  by  the  chief 
parties  involved,  with  regard  to  the  preservation  of  our  com- 
mon schools,  and  the  moral  and  religious  teaching  to  be  main- 
tained in  them.  It  is  quite  timely  and  helpAil  to  those  seeking 
light  on  the  question. 

The  fourth  is  a  little  manual  prepared  by  an  experienced 
and  successful  teacher,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  giving  of 
really  biblical  and  really  unsectarian  instruction  in  the  public 
as  well  as  other  schools,  and  in  families.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  question  and  answer.  It  gives  only  unquestioned  state- 
ments and  facts  of  Scripture.  It  collides  with  no  denomina- 
tion or  denominational  scruples,  but  presents  only  what  is 
gladly  accepted  by  all  denominations.  It  has  already  received 
warm  encomiums  from  leading  clergymen  of  several  principal 
Christian  bodies.  It  has  also  received  the  cordial  approval  of 
the  heads  of  the  public  school  department  of  Pennsylvania.  If 
the  school  controversy  could  be  settled  by  the  introduction  of 
such  a  manual  as  this  for  study  in  our  common  schools,  we 
should  rejoice  in  the  consummation. 

We  have  been  looking  into  tliis  contest  over  common 
schools,  and  the  Bible  in  schools,  which  has  been  looming 
up  so  largely  of  late,  and  find  ourselves  surcharged  with  inter- 
est enough  to  write,  off-hand,  scores  of  pages,  instead  of  the  few 
left  at  our  command.  We  are  persuaded  that  the  parties  are 
forming  and  marshalling  for  a  contest  on  this  subject,  which 
for  depth  and  earnestness  has  seldom  been  paralleled  in  the 
history  of  the  nation. 

The  Komanists  insist  on  the  appropriation  of  the  public 
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moneys  to  sapport  tbe  BomiBh  scbools  in  which  their  religion 
is  tanght,  and  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  bo 
taught.  They  utterly  scout  the  public  schools,  and  withdraw 
their  children  from  them  wherever  they  are  strong  enough  to 
set  up  their  own,  no  matter  what  these  schools  may  do  to  sat- 
isfy them.  If  the  schools  teach  the  elements  of  morality  and 
religion,  even  by  reading  the  Douay  Bible,  without  note  or 
comment,  they  stigmatize  it  as  unsafe  and  hurtful  to  their 
children.  If  no  Bible  is  read,  no  religion  taaght,  no  prayers 
offered,  they  denounce  these  schools  as  giving  a  Christless  and 
godless  education.  They  ask  nothing,  and  will  accept  nothing 
less  than  the  appropriation  of  the  public  money  to  support 
their  own  church  schools.  This  appears  from  all  their  outgiv- 
ings on  the  subject,  by  their  priests,  prelates,  and  periodical 
organs.  This  we  are  satisfied  the  American  people  will  not 
grant  for  two  principal  reasons : — 

1.  They  are  unwilling,  on  conscientious  grounds,  to  be  taxed 
to  pay  for  teaching  children  the  Bomish  religion,  with  its 
known  contempt  and  hatred  of  all  other  systems  of  faith  and 
bodies  of  Christians.  While  willing  to  tolerate  them  in  such 
teaching  at  their  own  expense,  the  mass  of  Protestants  are 
not  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

2.  To  concede  this  demand,  in  the  present  circumstances  of 
the  nation,  is  to  break  up  the  whole  system  of  common  schools. 
For  if  it  is  allowed  to  the  Bomanists,  it  cannot  be  withheld 
from  Christians  of  other  denominations,  from  Jews  and  people 
of  other  religious  and  irreligious  persuasions.  This  at  once 
substitutes  sectarian  schools,  supported  by  the  State,  for 
common  schools.  But,  unless  in  large  cities  and  towns,  such 
schools  are  impracticable  in  this  country,  because  too  few  of 
any  one  denomination  live  near  together  to  sustain  a  school, 
much  less  a  good  one.  The  result  would  be  smaller  and  in- 
ferior schools,  or  no  schools,  with  no  provision  for  the  children 
of  that  large  outlying  population  not  connected  with  any  church. 
For  the  education  of  this  class  our  people  will  insist  on  keeping 
up  common  schools ;  not  only  so,  but  the  magnitude,  the  unity, 
the  system,  the  classification  attainable  in  our  public  schools, 
give  them  an  incomparable  advantage  over  any  possible  sys- 
tem of  denominational  schools  in  this  country.    Were  oxa 
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people  compactly  settled,  and  homogeneotiB  in  their  religion, 
as  in  Scotland,  or  formerly  in  som^  New  England  States,  the 
case  wonld  be  altered.  But  as  the  concrete  case  is,  and  wha^ 
ever  be  the  abstract  merits  of  the  question,  onr  people,  except 
the  comparatively  late  importation  of  Eomanists,  are  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  the  abandonment  of  their  common  schools. 
Here  and  there  some  may  set  np  their  own  chnrch  schools, 
and  for  the  best  of  reasons.  But  they  will  not  appropriate 
the  public  money  to  them,  or  often  ask  it,  or  for  a  moment 
abandon  their  common-school  system. 

Assuming,  then,  that  common  schools  must  and  will  be 
Aiaintained,  having  the  support  of  all  classes  of  our  population 
but  Eomanists,  the  only  remaining  question  is,  how  far  morals 
and  religion  shall  be  taught  and  have  place  in  them  ?  Par- 
ticularly, shaU  the  Bible,  or  any  portion  of  it,  in  any  version, 
be  read  there?  May  the  Lord's  Pirayer,  or  any  prayer,  be 
publicly  offered?  Shall  those  Christian  truths  that  are  ac- 
cepted alike  by  Protestant  and  Bomish  churches  as  undisputed, 
be  aUowed  to  be  taught  ?  Or  shall  the  word  of  God,  and  all 
religious  exercises  of  every  kind,  be  banished  from  these  great 
training  schools  for  our  American  youth  ?  To  this  question, 
which  is  beginning  to  stir  the  American  mind  as  nothing  else 
has  since  the  bombardment  of  Sumter,  various  answers  are 
given.  Infidels,  sceptics,  and  indifferentists,  for  the  most 
part,  of  course  say.  Out  with  every  vestige  of  religion  and 
Christianity.  It  infringes  the  rights  of  conscience.  The  state 
discriminates  against  certain  views  of  religion,  or  patronizes 
some  religious  opinions  at  the  expense  of  others.  It  is,  in 
short,  church  and  state,  contrary  to  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  our  republican  institutions,  which  forbid  all  patronage 
of  any  religious  opinions  or  dogmas  by  the  state.  The  Bo- 
manists  join  hands  with  them  here,  because  they  maintain 
that  every  form  of  religious  teaching  not  Bomish,  including 
the  reading  of  their  own  version  of  the  Scriptures  without 
comment,  is  sectarian,  heretical,  and  pernicious. 

A  considerable  class  of  Protestants,  including  some  ministers 
and  laymen  of  eminence,  favor  or  consent  to  the  removal  of 
the  Bible,  and  aU  religious  exercises  and  teaching,  from  the 
common  schools  on  some  or  all  of  the  following  grounds : — 
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First — That  the  state  has  nothing  to  do  with  religious  edu- 
cation ;  that  its  only  and  proper  sphere  is  to  give  a  secular 
education  to  qualify  its  citizens  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  life. 
If  we  let  the  state  teach  religion,  we  must  take  such  as  it  sees 
fit  to  give  us. 

Secondly. — ^That  the  Bible,  or  at  least  the  Protestant  version 
of  it,  is  a  sectarian  book,  and  that  the  reading  of  it  in  the 
public  schools  infringes  upon  the  rights  of  the  Koman  Catho- 
lics who  contribute,  through  the  taxes  they  pay,  to  the  Btipport 
of  these  schools. 

Thirdly. — That  our  government  is  based  upon  the  princi- 
ple of  universal  freedom,  and  that  by  insisting  upon  having 
the  Bible  read  in  our  schools  we  violate  the  consciences  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  population,  who  are,  with  all  others,  enti- 
tled to  the  benefits  of  this  freedom. 

Fourthly. — That  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  as  now  practised 
in  the  schools,  is  a  mere  perfunctory  service,  of  too  little  effect 
and  value  to  justify  its  maintenance  in  the  face  of  the  existing 
peril  to  the  school  system. 

These  are  the  great  points  in  Judge  Matthews'  argument. 
Others  still  fear  that  unless  the  sceptical  and  irreligious  part 
of  community  be  conciliated,  by  withdrawing  the  Bible  and 
all  religion  from  common  schools,  they  will  conspire  with  the 
Romanists  for  their  overthrow.  Thus  their  very  existence  will 
be  endangered.  The  Romanists  will  carry  their  point.  We 
shall  be  thrown  back  upon  merely  denominational  schools, 
weak  and  inadequate  as  they  will  be  without  aid  from  the 
public  treasury.  Vast  masses  of  our  children  wiD  be  wholly 
uneducated  and  unfitted  for  their  duties  as  citizens.  Most  of 
the  residue  will  be  poorly  educated.  They  will  grow  up  in 
isolation  from  each  other,  with  blind  and  intense  sectarian 
antipathies,  such  as  would  melt  away  if  they  were  educated 
together  in  the  public  schools,  where  they  would  grow  up  with 
that  sense  of  unity  and  brotherhood  which  would  fit  them  for 
a  common  citizenship  of  our  great  republic.  For  these  reasons, 
althougli  they  would  deplore  the  withdrawal  of  the  Bible  and 
religion  from  common  schools,  they  would  think  it  a  less  evil 
than  to  lose  them,  or  to  drive  the  Roman  Catholic  or  Jewish 
children  from  them.    We  confess  that  this  reasoning  is  plausi- 
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ble,  and  impressed  us  sufficientlj  to  lead  ns  to  re-examine  the 
whole  subject  As  the  result  of  this  investigation,  we  have  been 
led  ourselves,  and  we  believe,  that  the  Christian,  or,  at  all 
events,  the  Protestant  mind  of  the  country,  is  working  its 
way,  with  more  or  less  clearness  and  decision,  to  the  following 
positions : —  j^ 

1.  That  our  government  is  bound  to  protect  all  in  the  free 
and  fall  enjoyment  of  their  religious  principles,  until  this  con- 
flicts with  the  just  and  equal  rights  of  others,  or  with  the 
peace  and  order  of  society.  But  while  it  is,  to  this  extent, 
equally  bound  to  protect  all  sects  and  persuasions,  it  is  no  less 
bound  not  to  espouse  or  support  any  of  them'  with  positive 
pecuniary  or  other  special  privileges. 

2.  This  principle,  however,  ought  not  to  be  carried  so  far 
that  the  state  will  ignore  or  disown  the  moral  and  religious 
nature  of  its  subjects,  or  its  supreme  importance,  or  its  own 
subjection  to  moral  law,  and  its  obligation  to  and  dependence 
upon  the  Supreme  Kuler  and  Sovereign  Lord  of  all.  This 
were  to  sink  its  subjects  into  mere  animals,  and  itself  into  a 
mere  unprincipled,  immoral,  atheistic,  or  materialistic  organi- 
zation. Nor  can  a  government,  the  great  majority  of  whose 
people  are  Christians,  ignore  their  sacred  convictions,  or  that  the 
morality  which  governs  them  is  a  Christian  morality.  There 
are  issues  and  occasions  in  states  in  which  not  to  be  moral  is 
to  be  immoral ;  not  to  be  religious  is  to  be  irreligious ;  not  to 
be  Christian  is  to  be  anti-Christian ;  not  to  be  for  Christ  is  to 
be  against  him.  Not  to  be  governed  by  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Christian  morality,  or  to  honor  the  Sabbath 
because  some  have  scruples  to  the  contrary,  is  to  violate  the 
conscientious  convictions  of  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  of 
the  people  in  order  to  please  the  twentieth  part  of  them. 

3.  The  whole  history  of  our  nation,  in  all  its  governmental 
procedures.  State  and  National,  confirms  this  view.  It  is 
proved  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  their  fundamental  constitu- 
tions, as  understood  by  their  framers,  by  the  whole  course  of 
concurrent  legislative  and  judicial  action,  and  by  all  public 
practice  under  them  from  the  first.  We  are  quite  in  sympa- 
thy with  our  friends  who  desire,  and  have  organized  to  pro- 
mote, the  express  recognition  in  our  national  constitution,  of 
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Bome  belief  in  God  and  Christianity.  But  we  do  not  admit 
for  one  moment  that,  because  not  expressly  mentioned,  it 
is  not  in  effect  and  substance  the  supreme  element  of  the 
national  life,' lying  deeper  than  constitutions,  and  conditioning 
their  practical  interpretation  and  working,  through  Congress, 
legislatures,  courts,  and  public  institutions.  All  our  govern- 
ments, State  and  National,  recognize  the  Christian's  Ood  in  the 
oath,  in  stopping  and  outlawing  business  on  the  Lord's  day, 
opening  their  sessions  with  prayer,  in  their  annual  calls  upon 
the  people  for  thanksgiving,  and  their  frequent  proclamations 
inviting  the  people  to  public  prayer  and  fasting.  Not  only  so, 
but  by  furnishing  chaplains  for  the  army  and  navy,  foi*  mili- 
tary and  naval  schools,  our  government  has  shown  its  convic- 
tion that  men  cannot  be  fitly  educated  for  high  responsibilities 
and  commands,  without  duly  educating  their  moral  and  religious 
nature ;  also  that  it  will  not  subject  the  Christian  people  of 
the  land  to  the  cruel  necessity  of  shutting  out  their  sons  from 
these  spheres  of  occupation  and  preferment.  The  same  is  true . 
of  State  governments.  Almost  without  exception,  they  enact 
Sunday  [laws,  require  oaths,  supply  Christian  chaplains  to 
their  prisons,  their  reform  schools,  and  institutions  for  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind.  "They  dare  not  bring  these  children  of  their 
care  down  to  the  standards  of  atheism,  or  refuse  to  provide  for 
the  due  training  of  their  immortal  nature.  It  is  past  all  doubt, 
therefore,  that  the  unsectarian  character  of  our  civil  constitu- 
tions does  not  mean  atheism  or  infidelity,  or  the  disowning  of 
our  common  Christianity. 

4.  The  State  provides  common-school  education  for  all  her 
children  whose  parents  will  permit  them  to  accept  it,  in  order 
to  make  them  good  citizens.  This  end  cannot  be  accomplished 
unless  they  become  upright  and  virtuous.  Such  only  can  pre- 
serve  a  democratic  government  from  corruption  and  ruin. 
But  all  sound  morality  must  have  its  roots  in  religion,  and  the 
only  religion  which  the  mass  of  our  American  States  know, 
or  can  know,  is  the  religion  of  tlie  Bible.  The  very  object 
which  the  State  aims  at,  therefore,  in  its  common  sdiools  is 
defeated  by  the  extrusion  of  reb'gion  and  Christianity.  Is  it 
said  that  religion  can  be  taught  in  the  family,  in  the  church, 
and  the  Sabbath-school  ?    But  how  does  this  reach  the  case  of 
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the  vast  number  whose  parents  are  indisposed  or  incompetent 
to  give  them  moral  and  religious  teaching,  and  who  are  not 
reached  by  other  agencies?  And  however  well-taught  at 
home,  how  is  it  to  keep  the  tender  and  sensitive  minds  of 
children  closed  against  all  religious  or  moral  ideas  in  their 
reading,  their  study  of  history  and  geography,  without  leaving 
them  profoundly  ignorant  of  what  is  most  essential  in  these 
studies, — what  exhibits  man  in  ail  that  most  exalts  him  above 
the  brute,  the  phenomena  of  his  moral  and  religious  nature. 
Further  still,  the  intellectual  is  so  implicated  with  the  emotive, 
the  moral,  and  religious  nature,  that  the  development  of  the 
former  is  dependent  on  the  latter ;  to  starve  the  one  is  to 
dwarf  the  other.  It  is  religious  and  moral  truths,  ideas  of  the 
infinite  and  perfect,  God  and  eternity,  that  most  quicken, 
expand,  and  sublime  the  human,  and  especially  the  youthful, 
intellect.  Education,  therefore,  divorced  from  morality  and 
religion,  becomes  shrunken,  distorted^  and  monstrous. 

5.  Still,  this  teaching  must  be  unsectarian.  Is  it  not 
so,  in  every  fair  sense,  if  the  Bible,  or  selections  from  the 
Bible,  are  read  without  note  or  comment,  and  in  such 
translation  thereof,  as  the  parent  may  signify,  that  he 
prefers?  May  it  not  speak  its  own  meaning  and  leave  its 
own  impression  without  injustice  to  the  claims  of  any  sect? 
This  is  precisely  what  is  done  in  the  schools  of  Cincinnati, 
the  prohibition  of  which  by  the  School  Board  of  that  city  has 
been  set  aside  by  the  courts,  as  contrary  to  public  policy  and 
the  clause  of  the  State  constitution  which,  after  forbidding 
religious  tests,  etc.,  declares,  "Eeligion,  morality,  and  knowl- 
edge, however,  being  essential  to  good  government,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly  to  pass  suitable  laws  to 
protect  every  religious  denomination  in  the  peaceable  enjoy- 
ment of  its  own  mode  of  public  worship,  and  to  encourage 
schools  and  the  means  of  instruction."  Is  not  the  pretence 
that  the  recognition  and  teaching  of  principles  recognized  by 
all  bodies  of  Christians,  and  disputed  by  none,  are  sectarian, 
unreasonable  and  unworthy  of  regard?  Do  the  Bomanists 
who  make  it  aim  thereby  to  render  our  common  schools 
acceptable  and  worthy  of  public  favor,  or  do  they  not  aim 
thereby  to  render  them  so  utterly  godless  as  to  deprive  them 
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of  the  confidence  of  the  whole  Christian  commanitj,  and  thus 
effect  their  rnin }    We  shall  sea 

6.  But  it  is  said,  we  shall  thus  offend  and  wrong  the  atheis- 
tic, infidel,  and  sceptical  part  of  the  people  who  are  unwilUng. 
that  any  religious,  if  not  even  moral  dogmas,  shall  be  taught 
in  our  public  schools,  and  that  they  will  thus  be  led  to  join  the 
crusade  of  Papists  against  the  common  schools.  The  answer 
is :  1.  We  must  take  a  stand  somewhere,  unless  we  turn  these 
schools  into  herds  of  human  animals,  without  heart  or  soul, 
conscience  or  morality.  Are  we  to  have,  to  recognize,  to 
presume  upon  no  moral  standards  in  our  dealings  with,  in  the 
mutual  relations  of,  the  hundreds  of  children  often  gathered  in 
our  public  schools,  that  are  contrary  to  the  creed  of  Confuciusj 
of  5righam  Young,  of  polygamists,  adulterers,, idolaters,  liber- 
tines, and  blasphemers }  The  thing  is  simply  as  impossible  as 
monstrous.  We  cannot  live  together,  or  permit  our  children 
to  live  and  be  educated  together,  on  such  a  basis.  We  can- 
not de-humanize ;  therefore  we  cannot  demoralize ;  therefore 
we  cannot  de-religionize ;  therefore  we  cannot  de-christianize 
them.  Not  to  give  us  any  religion,  or  morality  radicated  in 
religious  sanctions,  is  to  give  us  immorality  and  irreligion. 
Here  neutrality  is  impossible.  So,  these  schools  must  observe 
the  Christian,  and  not  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  We  must  have 
some  standards.  The  attempt  to  please  Mormons,  Chinese, 
Jews,  idolaters,  atheists,  and  infidels,  is  out  of  the  question. 
It  would,  and  ought  to  destroy  the  schools.  Christians  could 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

And  this  in  effect  settles  the  question  of  the  expediency  of 
abstracting  all  religious  exercises,  or  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
from  the  public  schools  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  the 
sceptical  part  of  people,  and  detaching  them  from  the  Eoman- 
ists  to  re-enforce  us  in  this  contest.  Our  impression  is,  that 
the  irreligious  element  is  small  who  will  join  the  Bomanists 
in  destroying  our  common  schools,  when  once  the  object  of  the 
latter  is  understood  to  be  their  destruction.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  unquestionable,  that  the  project  to  de-religionize 
and  de-christianize  our  common  schools  would  alienate  ten  of 
our  Christian  people  from  their  support,  where  it  would  gain 
to  it  one  of  the  contrary  sort.    Not  only  so ,  but  it  would  arm 
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the  Papists  with  weapons  of  tenfold  power,  to  compass  their 
destraction,  and  deprive  them  of  the  support  of  multitudes  of 
Christian  people.  The  following,  quoted  in  the  Christian 
World'  from  the  Western  Watchman  of  St  Louis,  a  Romish 
paper,  shows  sufficiently  to  what  purpose  the  Romanists  will 
turn  any  exclusion  of  the  Bible  from  public  schools  in  accom- 
modation to  their  consciencps : — 

"  The  much  vexed  question  of  Bihle-reading  in  the  public  echools  of  Oincin- 
nati  is  at  length  settled.  *  *  *  T^lie  resolution  of  the  Board  is 
sweeping;  and  not  onljis  the  Bible  excluded,  but  all  hymns,  prayers,  and  what- 
ever else  savors  of  religion.  Books,  too,  in  which  Christianity  is  taught,  must  be  re- 
placed, or  expurgated,  and  no  vestige  of  religious  truth  can  be  allowed  to  disgrace 
the  hallowed  precincts  of  the  school-room.  Protestants  are  found  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  our  State  school  system,  who  teach  that  no  religion,  not 
even  that  weak  dilution  of  it,  which  we  call  Puritanism,  is  compatible  with  the 
well  being  of  their  much  extolled  institution.  Our  school  instruction  must  be 
purely  materialistic  If  tlie  name  of  the  Author  of  Christianity  is  mentioned  at  all, 
he  must  be  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  men  who  figured  prominently  in  history,  as 
we  would  speak  of  Mohammed,  Julius  Crasar,  or  Napoleon.  Under  no  circum- 
stances may  we  hint  to  the  chQd  that  the  great  preacher  and  teacher  was  God. 
We  may  not  even  tell  him  that  he  has  a  soul,  or  that  there  is  any  code  of  moral- 
ity outside  the  statutes  of  the  city,  and  the  records  of  the  police  courts.  There 
must  be  nothing  in  the  character  or  surroundings  of  our  schools  which  might 
offend  a  Jew,  a  Mohammedan,  a  disciple  of  Confucius,  or  a  common  InfideL  Our 
State  has  no  religion,  and  our  schools  can  have  none." 

The  writer  in  the  Christian  World  justly  adds : — 

'*  This  logical  and  practical  issue  of  the  proposed  withdrawal  of  the  Bible  we 
commend  to  consenting  Protestants,  as  coming  from  the  very  men  on  account  of 
whose  consciences  it  is  proposed  Coming  from  such  a  source,  aud  in  such  a 
connection,  surely  the  mere  ideal  conception  of  so  fearful  a  result  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  godless  State,  must  have  a  weighty  argumentatiye  force  to  every 
honest,  thoughtful  Christian  mind.*' 

7.  The  plea  that  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  public  schools 
is  a  perftinctory  exercise,  and  that  all  moral  and  religious 
teaching  in  them  must  be  feeble,  does  not  answer  its  purpose. 
Prayers  in  colleges,  high  schools,  the  army  and.  the  navy,  in 
Congress  and  in  legislatures, — ^nay,  we  might  even  add,  some- 
times in  our  Sabbath  assemblies,  are  not  always  attended  with 
becoming  reverence.  They  are  quite  too  much  attended  in  a 
perfunctory  manner.  This  is  to  be  deplored.  But  then, 
do  they  not  constantly  and  publicly  recognize  the  right,  the 
true,  the  good,  the  divine,  the  infinite  and  eternal,  and  in  most 
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cases,  the  Incarnation,  Bedemption,  Salvation,  Eternal  Judg- 
ment ?  However  heedlessly  attended,  do  they  not  exercise  a 
constant  educating,  moral,  and  religious  power,  which  would 
be  lost  in  their  absence?  So,  in  regard  to  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  and  offering  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  public  schools. 
These  exercises  may  be  attended  in  a  more  perfunctory  man- 
ner than  is  for  edification.  An<^  yet  the  child  that  knows 
the  first  verse  of  the  Bible,  knows  more  than  all  heathen  phi- 
losophers. And  what  is  impressed  upon  the  most  careless 
mind  by  the  story  of  the  birth,  life,  miracles,  parables,  humili- 
ation, death,  burial,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  our  Lofrd,  is 
a  "  truth-power  "  in  the  soul  infinitely  greater  than  the  highest 
classic  or  scientific  culture  without  it.  Moreover,  the  continu- 
ance or  exclusion  of  the  Bible  and  all  religion  in  the  public 
schools,  not  merely  involves  the  more  or  less  actual  reUgions 
teaching ;  it  has  a  symbolic  significance.  It  is  a  proclamation 
to  the  world  of  the  place  which  the  Bible  and  Christianity 
have  in  the  public  mind.  To  withdraw  them  is  to  lower  the 
flag  of  Christianity  in  the  face  of  our  children,  and  of  all  man- 
kind. It  declares,  so  far  forth,  the  decline  of  its  ascendency  over 
the  public  mind.  This  is  just  what  its  foes,  infidel  and  Papal, 
want,  and  strive  for.  It  is  what  the  Protestant  rdigious 
mind  of  our  country  will  resist- 

"We  do  not  insist  on  any  particular  method  of  recognizing 
and  asserting  morality  and  Christianity  in  our  public  schools. 
It  may  vary  according  to  circumstances.  It  may,  where  com- 
munities are  sufficiently  united,  be  more  minute ;  in  others 
where  greater  divisions  exist,  less  so.  In  no  case  is  the  state 
to  compel  the  attendance  of  any  child  upon  religious  exercises 
against  the  conscientious  preference  of  the  parent  properly 
expressed.  If  parents  express  the  wish,  their  children  may  read 
the  Bible  in  the  Douay  version,  or  they  may  be  allowed  to  keep 
their  children  away  from  the  opening  religious  exercises ;  or 
some  hour  in  the  week  may  be  specially  set  apart  for  the  pur- 
pose, when  parents  may  or  may  not  send  their  children,  or 
may  commit  them  to  their  own  chosen  religious  teachers  if 
convenient,  as  they  may  judge  right.  But  what  we  insist  on 
first  and  last  is,  that  the  Bible,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  recog- 
nition and  assertion  of  fundamental  moral  and  religious  truth 
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shall  not  be  prohibited  in  onr  public  schools  on  any  pretext 
whatsoever.  It  is  unnecessary  to  become  sponsors  for  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  recent  defence  of  Christian  education 
and  the  Bible  in  common  schools,  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Bellows. 
But  when  Unitarian  preachers  write  in  this  way,  we  think 
that  all  concerned  may  see  evidence  of  the  deep  earnestness 
of  the  Protestant  mind  of  the  country,  which  is  sore  to  be 
roused,  but  cannot  be  trifled  with,  in  this  great  agitation.  We 
quote  it  as  a  sign  of  the  times,  not  because  we  adopt  all  its 
expressions : — 

^  We  cannot  concede  the  equal  rights  of  Catholics  with  Protestants  to  regulate 
our  educational  system  any  more  than  we  could  allow  monarchists  to  become 
senators  and  representatiyes.  They  must  swear  allegiance  to  the  unmonarchal 
principle  of  the  Constitution  to  be  eligible  to  office.  But  the  Catholics  are  deny- 
ing and  seeking  to  overthrow  the  political  supremacy  of  the  Protestant  ideas 
orig^inally  imbedded  in  our  public  law.  They  are  contending  against  the  original 
recognition  of  the  Bible^on  which  every  President  and  every  high  officer  swears 
his  official  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Constitution — to  be  a  national  book,  and  at 
the  bottom  of  our  system.  And  it  is  a  weak  and  illogical  hesitation  to  refuse  to 
hold  the  true  historic  ground  and  to  maintain  the  original  supremacy  of  the 
Protestant  idea,  which  is  now  weakening  and  imperilling  the  national  fidelity  to 
its  public  school  system,  and  the  national  claim  that  the  Bible  is  the  fundamental 
stone  in  the  temple  of  American  liberty. 

*'  If  the  Roman  Catholics  are  not  content  with  perfect  toleration  ;  if  they  look 
for  the  countenance  and  support  of  the  American  people  as  having  an  equal 
claim  with  the  Protestant  founders  of  our  institutions  to  regulate  its  fundamental 
methods  of  public  education,  they  are  reckoning  without  their  host,  and  will 
surely  come  to  grief.  They  are  arousing  an  opposition,  such  as  American  slavery 
in  another  form,  aroused  only  after  thirty  years  of  smouldering  indignation  and 
wrath,  but  which  finally  broke  out  into  overwhelming  ruin  for  it^  insidious  and 
fatal  system.  We  warn  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-citizens  of  what  is  in  store 
for  them  if  they  continue  to  press  their  claim  to  break  up  our  national  system  of 
public  schools.  They  will  sooner  or  later  bring  on  a  civil  war,  in  which  they 
and  their  churches  will  be  swept,  as  by  a  whirlwind,  from  the  land.  All  the 
liberty  they  can  rightfully  ask,  they  enjoy.  But  they  ask,  in  another  form,  the 
Uberty  which  Utah  claims — she  wishes  to  enjoy  polygamy,  and  to  have  the 
right  to  teach  it  under  the  American  flag.  We  deny  the  right ;  and  shall  extin- 
guish it  in  her  ruins,  if  she  raises  a  finger  to  maintain  it.'* 
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Akt.  IX.— notices  of  recent  publications. 


Manual  of  HUtarico- Critical  Introdtiction  to  the  Canonical  Scripturet  of 
the  Old  Testament,  By  Karl  Friedrich  Keil.  Translated  from  the 
Second  Edition,  with  supplementary  notes  from  Bleek  and  others,  by 
George  0.  M.  Douglass,  B.  A.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old 
Testament  Exegesis  in  the  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow.  1869.  Vol. 
I.,  8vo,  pp.  629.  Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark.  New  York:  Scribner 
&Co. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  of  the  proper  character  has  been  greatly 
needed  both  for  priyate  use  and  as  a  manual  for  theological  instruction.  And 
it  is  surprising  that  the  lack  has  been  so  long  left  unsupplied.  Home,  which 
for  a  generation  maintained  its  place  as  the  standard,  and  in  fact  the  only  book 
inJEnglish  of  any  value  upon  this  subject,  does  not  represent  the  present  advanced 
state  of  biblical  learning.  The  reader  will  turn  in  Tain  to  its  pages  for  a  solution 
of  critical  inquiries  with  which  the  theological  world  has  been  ringing,  or  for  a 
statement  and  reflitation  of  those  arguments  by  which  the  veracity  and  authen- 
ticity of  certain  parts  of  Scripture  have  been  so  ingeniously  and  pertinaciously 
assailed,  or  for  an  exhibition  of  those  impregnable  defences  which  learning  and 
piety  have  constructed  from  the  materials  furnished  by  the  most  recent  researches. 
The  writings  of  Davidson,  with  his  importations  of  foreign  meology,  enlarged  in 
each  successive  publication,  are  still  less  satisfactory.  In  this  dearth  of  native 
works  of  the  right  sort,  Messrs.  T.  k  T.  Clark  have  laid  the  theological  public 
under  great  obligations  by  the  translation  and  publication  of  Keil's  Introduction 
to  the  Old  Testament,  which  of  all  those  that  have  appeared  in  Germany  is  best 
suited  to  the  wants  of  English  readers. 

With  no  affectation  of  novelty  and  little  pretension  to  originality,  it  presents,  for 
the  most  part  clearly  and  in  brief  compass,  the  principal  facts  and  opinions  which 
bear  upon  the  criticism  and  literary  history  of  the  Old  Testament  as  a  whole,  or 
any  of  its  parts.  Keil  is  a  sturdy  defender  of  old  and  well-established  views, 
though  candid  in  stating  and  honest  in  refuting  opposing  arguments.  This  trea- 
tise moreover  has  the  advantage  of  being  done  into  English  by  an  orthodox 
Scotch  professor,  who  takes  occasion  to  correct  any  unguarded  expressions  which 
might  be  to  the  prejudice  of  sound  opinions  (as  on  p.  435),  or  to  enter  his  caveat 
in  any  case  of  departure  from  received  views,  as  where  Keil,  following  the  lead  of 
Hengstenberg,  gives  up  the  Solomonic  authorship  of  Ecclesiastes,  and  assigns  it 
to  the  period  following  the  exile.  The  second  volume,  which  completes  the 
work,  is  promised  shortly,  and  is  perhaps  already  through  the  press. 

An  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.  By  Friedrich  Bleek.  Edited  by 
Johannes  Friedrich  Bleek,  Pastor.  Translated  from  the  German  of 
the  Second  Edition  by  the  Rev.  William  Urwick,  M.  A.  1869. 
Vol.  I.,  8vo,  pp.  448.  Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark.  ^New  York : 
Scribner  &  Co. 
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The  emineiit  learning  and  distinguished  abilities  of  Prof.  Bleek  make  this  a 
work  of  rare  value.  And  the  more  so  as  this  was  his  fayorite  branch,  to  which 
he  devoted  *' many  years  of  faithful  toil."  According  to  the  statement  of  his 
son,  by  whom  this  posthumous  publication  was  edited  from  his  father's  notes, 
"  he  first  lectured  upon  this  subject  from  four  to  six  hours  weekly  during  the 
winter  of  1822 ;  and  he  revised  and  repeated  his  course  of  lectures  four  and 
twenty  times  down  to  the  winter  of  1858,"  in  which  he  died.  Unfortunately  his 
views  of  inspiration  are  not  of  the  strictest  sort,  so  that  he  can  speak  of  it  as 
"  unhistorical  and  irrational"  to  "identify  God's  word  and  Holy  Scripture," 
though  regarding  it  as  his  "  main  task  to  discern  the  word  of  Grod  in  Holy 
Scripture,"  and  approaching  this  task  with  devout  reverence.  Accordingly  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  one  Evangelist  may  contradict  another  in  minor 
and  unessential  points.  But  he  has  no  sympathy  with  the  destructive  criti- 
cism of  Strauss  or  Baur,  whom  he  earnestly  opposes.  He  would  not  even  go  as 
far  in  his  damaging  concessions  as  Neander.  He  is  too  serious  a  seeker  after 
truth  to  be  guilty  of  flippant  trifling  with  the  sacred  record,  or  to  pervert  it  for 
the  sake  of  aggravating  difficulties  or  multiplying  seeming  discrepancies.  But 
he  has  the  German  vice  of  preferring  the  subjective  to  the  objective,  and  over- 
looking the  distinction  between  a  plausible  theory  and  well-attested  facts. 

He  regards  the  gospel  of  John  as  undoubtedly  the  production  of  the  beloved 
Apostle,  and  accordingly  as  presenting  "  a  true  and  historical  account  of  the 
Lord's  life,  an  account  exactly  corresponding  with  the  course  of  events.  When 
therefore,  we  would  draw  up  a  consecutive  and  chronological  exposition  of  our 
Lord*8  history  during  his  public  ministry,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  make  St.  John's 
gospel  the  basis  of  our  plan,  even  in  those  points  wherein  there  is  a  seeming  dis- 
crepancy between  it  and  the  Synoptics,  and  though  the  Synoptics  all  three  coin- 
cide in  their  narration."  Mark  and  Luke  are  also  admitted  to  have  been  the 
authors  of  the  second  and  third  gospels ;  but  he  decides  against  Matthew  as  the 
author  of  the  first,  though  the  testimony  in  his  favor  is  equally  ancient  and  un- 
varying. He  says,  p.  308,  "It  takes  its  stand,  so  to  speak,  a  stage  lower  than  < 
St.  John,  but  it  stUl  ranks  side  by  side  with  St.  Luke ;  and  it  still  remains  a 
trustworthy  and  most  valuable  spring  from  which  Christian  faith  may  draw,  and 
by  which  it  may  be  strengthened  and  confirmed.  And  though  we  have  not  the 
immediate  testimony  of  ^n  Apostle  for  those  facts  and  aspects  of  gospel  history 
which  are  taught  us  in  the  Synoptics  only,  we  have  for  themoetof  chem  the 
concurrent  yet  individual  testimony  of  three  evangelists  who  all  belonged  to  the 
apostolic  age :  and  we  must  thankfully  regard  this  as  a  special  providence  of 
God,  while  for  that  portion  and  aspect  of  gospel  history  which  are  presented  to 
us  in  St.  John,  we  do  not  need  any  further  witness  than  the  direct  testimony  of 
this  Apostle.'' 

But  though  some  of  Bleek's  condusions  cannot  be  accepted,  and  some  of  the 
specolations  in  which  he  indulges  are  more  than  donbtfbl,  the  whole  discussion 
is  exceedingly  instructive,  and  throws  a  most  welcome  light  upon  the  structure, 
relations,  and  characteristics  of  the  several  gospels.  The  laborious  research  of 
the  author,  his  vast  stores  of  learning  and  complete  mastery  of  his  subject,  coupled 
with  good  sense,  penetration,  and  discriminating  judgment,  make  it  both  profita- 
ble and  delightftd  to  prosecute  these  studies  with  such  assistance.  But  the 
reader  must  be  careful  to  preserve  his  own  independence  of  thought,  and  to 
scrutinize  results  before  accepting  them,  mindful  of  the  apostolic  maxim :  "  Prove 
an  things;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 
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Practical  Expo%itions  of  the  whole  hoohe  of  Ruth  and  Either :  vnih  three 
sermons  on  the  duties  of  parents  to  their  children.  By  George  Law- 
son,  D.D.,  Minister  of  the  Associate  Gongregation,  Selkirk,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  of  the  Associate  SyDod  of  Scotland.  With  a 
Memoir  of  his  Life  and  Writings.  1870.  8vo,  pp.  400.  Phila- 
delphia :  William  S.  Rentonl. 

Dr.  Lawson  was  one  of  the  Scotch  divines  of  the  last  century,  who  was 
especially  mighty  in  the  Scriptures.  'It  is  related  of  him,  as  of  John  Brown,  of 
Haddington,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  chair  of  theology,  that  he  could  repeat 
the  entire  Bible  fh>m  memory,  with  the  exception  of  certain  passages  containing 
merely  proper  names.  It  is  said  to  have  been  his  daily  habit  to  commit  a  por- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  He  also  lectured  through  the  Bible  from 
beginning  to  end,  in  the  course  of  his  ministry.  The  lectures  c<mtained  in  this 
volume  are  plain,  practical,  and  judicious,  with  no  parade  of  learning  or  attempt 
at  proAmdity.  They  are  good  specimens  of  that  expository  style  of  preadiing 
once  so  familiar  to  the  Scottish  pulpit,  which  more  than  any  other  trains  the 
people  to  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  word  of  God. 

A  German  Course^  adapted  to  use  in  Colleges,  High  Schools^  and  Acade- 
mits.  By  George  F.  Comfort,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Modern  Langnages 
and  JBsthetics  in  Alleghany  College,  Meadville,  Pa.  1870.  12mo, 
pp.  498.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  course  consists  of  four  parts.  The  first  contains  practical  lessons  for 
learning  to  read,  write,  and  speak  the  Oerman  language.  The  second  contains 
familiar  conversations  in  Grerman  and  English,  models  of  letters,  and  forma  of 
business,  and  selections  from  German  literature.  The  third  consists  of  a  com- 
pend  of  German  Grammar,  preceded  by  a  brief  discussion  of  the  history,  charac- 
teristics, and  dialects  of  the  language.  The  fourth  contains  vocabularies  and 
several  valuable  tables.  The  whole  has  been  prepared  with  great  care  and  evi- 
dent skill  by  an  accomplished  scholar  who  has  enjoyed  abundant  opportunities 
both  for  gaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  language  and  for  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  best  methods  of  teaching.  We  learn  that  it  has  already 
been  adopted  in  several  institutions,  and  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  commend 
itself  to  general  favor. 

Classical  Study :  its  Value  illustrated  ly  extracts  from  the  toritinffs  of 
eminent  scholars,  £dited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Samuel  U.  Tay- 
lor, LL.  D.  Pp.  zxxv.,  881,  12mo.  Andover:  Warren  F.  Draper. 
1870. 

If  there  is  any  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  likely  to  be  prejudiced  against 
Classical  Study,  it  is  the  busy,  impatient  American  people.  Nowhere  elae  ia 
there  such  a  field  for  the  busy,  "  practical"  activities  of  men ;  nowhere  elaa  the 
temptation  so  great  to  strive  for  the  quick,  even  if  precarious,  attainment  of  the 
prizes  for  which  men  struggle ;  nowhere  else  is  the  popular  sympathy  ao  qni<^j 
enlisted  in  behalf  of  native  vigor,  boldness,  with  a  dash  of  unscrupuiouaneaa, 
and  without  a  dash  of  delicacy  or  refinement;  nowhere  else  have  "aelf-mado  " 
men  grasped  the  highest  honors  of  social  and  public  life.  And  it  is  our  pre- 
rogative to  be  an  original  people,  forsaking  beaten  paths,  repudiating  ancient  or 
common  methods,  creating  new  types  of  culture,  and  reading  and  iUoBtrating 
them  hi  our  own  way. 
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If  even  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  the  friends  of  the  old 
"humanities"  have  been  put  on  the  defensive,  much  more  must  friends  of  the 
Classics  here  expect  to  encounter  all  manner,  both  of  legitimate  and  illegitimate 
attack.  Few  men  in  the  land  are  better  prepared  by  experience  and  wide 
observation  as  educators,  to  estimate  the  relative  value  of  different  studies  than 
the  honored  Principal  at  Andover.  In  this  volume  he  sets  before  us  a  very 
valuable  arraj  of  testimonies  in  behalf  of  classical  culture.  His  own  personal 
contribution  to  the  volume,  while  occupyiog  but  little  space,  will  be  estimated 
by  no  means  through  a  mere  mechanical  counting  of  pages.  The  Judicious 
selection  and  effective  grouping  of  the  selections  which  make  up  the  mass  of 
the  volume,  is  an  important  part  of  the  obligation  under  which  he  lays  us. 
These  extracts  fh)m  Principal  Jones,  Thiersch,  Whewell,  Mill,  Joseph  Payne ;  Pro- 
fessors Conington,  Pillans,  Sellar,  Masson,  Thompson,  Goldwin  Smith,  Campbell, 
Edwards,  Porter,  and  Sanborn ;  Presidents  McCosh,  Felton,  and  Brown ;  Hons. 
H.  S.  Legar^  G-.  B.  Loring,  and  P.  H.  Sears,  and  W.  N.  Gardiner,  present,  with 
great  fulness  and  variety  and  richness  of  iUustration,  the  argument  which  Justify 
to  the  friends  of  the  old  paths  the  *'  practical*'  wisdom  of  their  choice.  And  we 
are  glad  to  see  signs  about  us  that  we  shall  still  have  a  goodly  following  among 
the  most  thoughtful  and  discriminating  of  our  youug  men.  We  heartily  thank 
the  editor  for  bringing  within  our  reach  and  that  of  the  public,  so  timely  and 
valuable  a  discussion. 

Families  of  Speech.    By  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar,  M.  A.,  F.  K.  S.    London : 
Longman,  Green  &  Go.    1870. 

This  little  volume,  consisting  of  four  lectures  delivered  before  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution of  Great  Britain,  gives  a  very  compact  and  useful  exhibition,  first,  of  the 
Growth  of  Comparative  Philology,  and  then  of  the  speech  of  the  Aryan,  Semitic, 
and  AUophyllian  races.    It  is  an  attractive  and  useful  little  volume. 

Hutory  of  American  Sodalisms,    By  John  Humphrey  Noyes.    Phila- 
delphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Go.     1870. 

We  have  looked  over  this  History  of  American  SocialiwTw  with  unusual  but 
melancholy  interest,  partly  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  partly  per- 
sonal, because  we  knew  the  author  when  the  first  germs  of  the  principles,  whose 
ultimate  development  we  find  here,  were  forming  in  his  mind.  As  fellow-stu- 
dents in  the  same  theological  seminary,  we  were  in  frequent  contact,  and  had 
much  animated  discussion  over  the  first  beginning  and  original  genesis  of  the 
ultraisms  which  at  last  flowered  out  into  that  system  of  sanctimonious  licentious, 
ness  unblushingly  avowed  and  defended  in  this  volume,  in  the  following  terms : 

"We  affirm  that  there  is  no  intrinsic  difference  between  property  in  persons 
and  property  in  things ;  and  that  the  same  spirit  which  abolished  exclusiveness  in 
regard  to  money,  would  abolish,  if  circumstances  allowed  full  scope  to  it,  exclu- 
siveness with  regard  to  women  and  children.  Paul  expressly  places  property  in 
women  and  property  in  goods  in  the  same  category,  and  speaks  of  them  together 
as  ready  to  be  abolished  by  the  advent  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.'' — ^P.  625- 
"  The  abolishment  of  social  restrictions  is  involved  in  the  anti-legality  of  the 
gospel  It  is  incompatible  with  the  state  of  perfected  f^reedom  toward  which 
Paulas  gospel  of  *graoe  without  law'  leads,  that  man  should  be  allowed  and 
required  to  love  in  all  directions,  and  yet  to  express  that  love  in  but  one  direc- 
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tion.  In  fact  Paul  says,  with  direct  reference  to  sexual  intercourse^'  All  things 
are  lawful  for  me,  but  all  things  are  not  expedient ;  all  things  are  lawful  for  me, 
but  I  will  not  be  brought  under  the  power  of  any.*  "  This  is  using  gospel  liberty 
as  a  doak  of  licentiousness,  and  turning  the  grace  of  God  into  lasciyionsness. 

We  recollect  when  what  the  aulhor  calls  "  the  Revival  afflatus  soon  landed 
him  in  a  new  experience  and  new  views  of  the  way  of  salvation,  which  took 
the  name  of  Perfectionism.  This  was  in  February,  1834."  He  was  equally 
addicted  to  most  of  the  imns  of  that  period  so  fermenting,  aad  so  prolific  of  this 
sort  of  progeny.  He  had  more  than  avejrage  intellectual  activity  and  acuteness, 
but  wanted  breadth  and  solidity.  He  had  a  great  proclivity  for  working  and 
heating  his  mind  on  single  points,  until  it  was  inflamed  into  those  fanatic  ultra- 
isms  which  find  their  legitimate  issue  in  ud settling  ail  moral  standards,  and 
inaugurating  the  sway  of  Antinomian  licentiousness.  He  sets  up  to  be  a  teacher 
and  guide  of  men.    He  can  be  such  only  as  he  is  a  beacon  to  warn  them. 

Nevertheless,  his  book  has  value.  It  is  a  complete  account  of  all  the  social 
abnormities  of  this  country  which  have  tried  to  substitute  some  form  of  com- 
munism for  family  life,  and  for  the  constitution  established  by  Gk>d  in  nature  and 
revelation.  All  the  "  socialisms"  set  on  foot  in  the  land  by  the  disciples  of 
Owen,  Fourier,  the  Spiritualists,  Shakers,  and  others,  are  faithfully  portrayed. 
To  the  student  of  sociolc^y  who  would  learn  the  morbid  anatomy  and  pathology 
of  the  subject,  we  commend  this  large  and  beautifully  printed  volume. 

The  Pope  and  the  Council,  By  Janns.  Anthorized  translation  from  the 
German.  Second  edition.  London :  Rivingtons.  New  York :  Scrib- 
ner,  Welford  &  Co.    1869. 

A  very  cursory  survey  of  this  volume  confirms  the  high  estimate  which  has 
been  put  upon  it  throughout  Protestant,  and  the  more  liberal  part  of  the  Romish 
cliurch.  It  is  a  protest  from  within  the  bosom  of  this  church  against  the  animus 
which  has  convoked,  and  the  purposes  of  the  Pope,  cardinals,  and  prelates  who 
essay  to  control,  the  great  ecimiienical  council,  which  seems  rapidly  to  fade  into 
insignificance  before  the  march  of  the  civilization  it  has  assembled  to  arrest,  and 
with  about  as  much  efiect  as  a  dam  of  pasteboard  to  keep  back  a  tide,  or  a  bull 
infuriated  to  attack  a  locomotive. 

This  book  is  learned,  logical,  and  powerful  in  its  exposure  of  the  ultramon- 
tanism  which  is  reasserting  its  pretensions  with  such  pomp  and  audacity.  It 
exposes  the  programme  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  syllabus  of  dogmas  for  which 
they  invoke  the  authoritative  support  of  the  present  council.  It  espectallj 
exposes  to  shame  the  dog^a  of  Papal  infallibility,  blazoning  the  undeniable 
errors,  inconsistencies,  and  contradictions  in  Papal  decrees,  bulls,  and  anathemas. 
The  dogma  of  Papal  infallibility  is  sharply  contrasted  with  the  very  different 
doctrine  of  such  infallibility  in  the  church,  as  a  whole,  as  ever  does  and  ever 
must  preserve  it  from  fatal  error.  It  exposes  the  advancing  marfolatry  of  the 
ultramontanes,  and  is  altogether  one  of  the  high  books  of  our  day. 

Principles  of  a  System  of  Philosophy^  in  accordance  with  which  it  is  sought 
to  reconcile  the  most  difficult  questions  of  Metaphysics  and  Religioit 
with  themsehes^  and  with  the  Sciences^  and  Common  Sense.  By  Aus- 
tin Bier  bower,  A.  M.  Kew  York  :  Carlton  &  Lanahan.  San  Fran- 
cisco :  E.  Thomas.     Cincinnati :  Hitchcock  &  Walden.     1870. 
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Tbo  way  in  which  the  promise  of  this  imposing  title-page  is  fulfilled  may  be 
judged  from  the  following  and  other  like  passages.  "  It  is  not  6ertaiD  at  all  that 
€rod  foreknows  every  thing,  at  least  with  any  thing  more  than  a  probable 
knowledge.  There  is  no  reason  for  belieying  that  he  should  foreknow  anything 
except  the  -necessary  laws.'*  We  think,  if  the  diflBculties  in  philosophy  can 
only  be  solved  by  denying  the  foreknowledge  and  omniscience  of  Qod,  they 
must  go  unsolved.  Poor  as  it  is,  however,  this  solution  is  nothing  new,  but 
threadbare  and  hackneyed.  The  author's  analysis  of  the  correlate  doctrines  of 
Providence  and  Predestination,  moral  agency  and  accountability,  are  about  what 
this  would  lead  us  to  expect. 

Studies  in  Church  Sisiory.  The  Rise  of  the  Temporal  Power — Ben^t 
of  Clergy — Excommunieation,  By  Henry,C.  Lea,  Philadelphia: 
Henry  0.  Lea.  New  York:  Charles  Scribuer.  London:  Sampson 
Low,  Son  &  Marston. 

When  the  Church  of  Rome  is  so  strenuously  laboring  to  recover  lost  ground, 
it  is  well-timed  to  thoroughly  sift  the  nature  of  her  claim  to  it  Agitation  of  the 
Pope's  infallibility  naturally  leads  to  scrutiny  of  the  whole  system  at  the  head  of 
which  he  stands.  The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  unfold  the  rise,  growth,  and 
abuse  of  three  elements  of  mediteval  church  government  and  discipline.  In 
recounting  that  series  of  events,  whereby  the  Papal  system  climbed  to  its  pre- 
tensions to  supreme  temporal  authority  over  all  the  powers  of  earth,  to  immunity 
of  its  clergy  from  civil  jurisdiction,  and  to  the  construction  and  wielding  of  a 
penalty,  which  laid  nations  and  sovereigns  prostrate  at  its  feet,  the  author  ex- 
pounds the  vital  principles  of  that  mystery  of  iniquity.  This  material,  drawn 
from  original  sources,  he  sets  in  striking  contrast  with  the  fabrications  by  which 
Borne,  for  centuries,  bolstered  up  her  claims. 

Ante-Nieene  Christian  Library :  Translations  of  the  Writings  of  the 
FatherSy  down  to  A.  D.  825.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Roberta, 
D.  D.,  and  James  Donaldson,  LL.  D.  Vol.  XIIL,  The  writings  of 
Cvprian,  vol.  IL ;  Vol.  XIV.,  The  writings  of  Methodius,  &c. 
Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark.     New  York  :  Scribner,  Welford  &  Co. 

In  church  history  much  importance  attaches  to  the  Christian  writers  of  the 
period  preceding  the  Ooundl  of  Nice.  It  was  a  happy  thought  which  led  to  the 
enterprise  of  transferring  them  bodily  to  the  English  language,  that  every  man 
of  our  independently  thinkiug  people  may  have  access  to  them,  and  be  able  to 
estimate  for  himself  what  their  testimony  amounts  to. 

The  series  has  now  reached  the  fourteenth  volume,  and  contains  much  valu- 
able matter  which  has  never  been  published  in  English  before,  except  in  as  far 
as  embodied  in  history  or  twisted  to  one  side  or  another  in  controversy.  The 
thirteenth  volume  contains  the  remainder  of  the  works  of  Cyprian,  together  with 
those  of  Novatian,  the  Octavius  of  Minutius  Felix,  the  anonymous  account 
of  the  martyrdom  of  Perpetua  and  Felicitaa,  and  other  remains  of  about  the 
same  date.  In  the  fourteenth  we  have  all  that  time  has  spared  of  the 
writings  of  Methodius,  the  celebrated  opponent  of  Origen.  But  among  them  are 
not  his  controversial  treatises.  They  have  gone  where  most  controversies 
ought  to  go.    His  dialogue  on  the  subject  of  celibacy,  in  the  manner  of  Plato. 
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called  the  "  Banquet  of  the  Ten  Virgins,"  and  other  smaller  pieces,  filling  only 
two  hundred  and  thirty  pages,  make  up  the  sum  of  his  remains.  The  rest  of  the 
volume  is  occupied  with  the  fragments  of  various  other  writers  v(ho  flourished 
in  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  the  third  century. 

.  These  volumes  maintain  the  high  reputation  earned  by  their  predecessors  for 
careful  rendering,  clear  expression,  and  the  pleasing  style  in  which  they  are 
got  up.  Without  cumbering  the  work  with  critical  discussions  the  editors  con- 
trive to  give  in  brief  historical  notices,  all  the  information  really  needed  for 
intelligent  perusal  of  the  several  treatises. 

The  Student's  Manual  of  Oriental  History  :  a  Manual  of  tlte  Ancient 
History  of  the  East  to  the  Commencement  of  the  Median  Wars,  By 
Francois  Lenorraant,  sub-librarian  of  the  Imperial  Institute  of  France, 
and  E.  Chevallier,  member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  I. 
Comprising  the  History  of  the  Israelites,  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and 
Babylonians.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Go.  London :  Asher 
&  Co.     New  York:  Scribner  &  Co. 

Recent  antiquarian  research,  in  the  hands  of  a  greatly  expanded  scholarship, 
has  completely  revolutionized  ancient  Oriental  history.  The  last  fifty  years  have 
been  prolific  of  discoveries  going  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  the  pre*lIeUenic 
world.  First  came  the  original  memoirs  of  the  discoverers  and  decipherers ;  then 
great  works  combining  their  firuits  into  connected  history  and  rehandltng  the  old 
narratives  in  their  light;  and  now  we  are  having  all  that  condensed  and  sepa- 
rated from  critical  apparatus,  and  presented  in  forms  for  popular  reading  and  in- 
struction, i^mong  works  of  the  latter  class  this  of  Lcnormant  is  positively-  tlie 
best  we  have  yet  seen.  Its  clear  and  brief  narratiye  oontains  the  latest  results 
of  the  most  advanced  Orientalists,  in  their  respective  fields,  and  the  whole  ia 
woven  together  by  a  scholar  whose  own  life  has  been  devoted  successfully  to 
the  same  round  of  subjects. 

The  work  was  produced  in  French  and  published  in  Paris.  Its  great  success 
gave  occasion  to  its  being  translated  into  English,  and  at  the  same  time  greatly 
enlarged  and  improved  by  the  author.  Accordmgly,  this  English  version  ia 
more  valuable  than  the  first  edition  of  the  original. 

Standing  as  he  does,  iu  the  van  of  discovery,  the  author  frankly  professes  his 
Christian  faith.  *'  I  am,"  says  he,  ** a  Christian;  but  my  faith  ffars  none  of  the 
discoveries  of  criticism  when  they  are  true.  A  son  of  the  church,  submissive  in 
all  things  necessary,  I,  for  that  very  reason,  claim  from  her,  with  even  gitsater 
ardor,  the  rights  of  scientific  liberty.  And  it  is  just  because  I  am  a  Christian  that 
I  regard  myself  as  being  more  in  acoord  with  the  true  meaning  and  spirit  of  sci- 
ence than  are  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  without  faith." — '*  For  me,  as 
for  every  Christian,  all  ancient  history  is  the  preparation  for, — ^modern  bistory 
the  consequence  of, — the  Divine  sacrifice  of  Calvary." 

Falles  of  Infidelity  and  Facts  of  Faith;  a  Series  of  Tracts  on  the  Absurd- 
ity of  Atheism,,  Pantheism^  and  Rationalism,  By  Robert  Patterson. 
Cincinnati :  Western  T  ract  and  Book  Society.  New  York  :  Robert 
Carter  &  Brothers. 

Without  vouching  for  all  of  Dr.  Patterson's  criticisms  of  the  positions  of  mod- 
ern  scientists,  and  all  his  modes  of  terminating  the  portentous  antagonisma 
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vhich  they  claim  to  raise  against  the  Bible,  we  nevertheless  think  he  has  done 
grreat  seryice  in  exposing  the  contradictions,  incongruities,  and  absurdities  which 
disfigure  the  writings  of  those  boastful  sciolists  who  array  their  crude  and  erratic 
hypotheses  as  of  infallible  truth  and  paramount  authority  against  God's  infallible 
word.  If  he  at  times  goes  too  far,  and  brings  down  his  sledge-hammer  upon 
what  is,  or  is  not  unlikely  to  be  proved  to  be,  some  solid  scientific  or  philo- 
sophical truth,  he  has  demolished  many  of  the  pretentious  and  blatant  "  opposi- 
tions" of  science  falsely  so  called,  and  pierced  many  glittering  bubbles  blown  up 
by  philosophy  and  vain  deceit  against  Divine  revelation  and  redemption. 

This  volume  is  copious  and  vigorous  in  its  exposure  of  the  fallacies  of  differ- 
ent forms  of  scepticism,  and  of  those  specious  reasonings  of  Atheism,  Pantheism, 
and  Rationalism  which  would  deceive,  if  possible,  the  very  elect.  His  style  is 
bold  and  blunt,  and  if  he  does  not  always  stand  for  all  the  refinements  of  diction, 
he  doubtless  thus  opens  his  way  more  fully  to  the  popular  mind  and  heart. 

The  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  By  the  Rev.  Francis  L.  Patten.  Phila- 
delphia :  Presbyterian  Board  of  Pablication. 

Tliis  little  volume  gives  an  able  and  discriminating  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
inspiration,  by  one  of  the  most  promising  young  writers  of  cur  church  The 
difierent  views  of  Lee  and  Bannerman  exhibited  and  discussed  by  Mr.  Patton, 
as  to  the  breadth  of  the  word  "  revelation,'^  do  not  affect  the  grand  conclusion, 
that  however  the  sacred  writers  used  each  his  owu  style  and  idioms,  yet  they 
all  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  indubitably  uttered  the 
mind  of  God. 

Immortality,  Four  Sermons,  preached  before  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, being  the  Hulsean  Lectures  for  1868.  By  J.  J.  Stewart 
Perowne,  B.  D.,  Vice-Principal  and  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  St. 
David's  College,  etc.,  etc.  New  York :  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  & 
Co.     1870. 

These  sermons  contain  an  able  and  learned  discussion  of  Immortality  as 
related  to  the  later  forms  of  Materialism,  Pantheism,  and  Spiritualism.  In  the 
preface  the  author  pays  his  respects  to  Herbert  Spencer,  Huxley,  and  other  ma- 
terializing philosophers — particularly  that  paper  of  Huxley  in  the  Fortnightly 
RevieWy  on  Protoplasm,  which  has  been  twice  republished  in  New  Haven,  and 
in  thousands  of  copies  spread  broadcast  through  our  country.  He  also  notices 
the  assaults  of  Renan  and  others.  The  great  superiority  of  the  Christian's  hope 
is  portrayed  with  beauty  and  power.  The  volume  is  a  valuable  though  frag- 
mentary contribution  to  apologetic  literature. 

Pater  Mundi  ;  or.  Modem  Science  testifying  to  the  Heavenly  Father,  being 
in  siibstanee  Lectures  delivered  to  Seniar  Classes  in  Amherst  College. 
By  Rev.  E.  F.  Burr,  D.  D.,  author  of  *'Eoce  OoBlum."  In  two 
volumes.  Vol.  I.    Boston :  Nichols  &  Noyes.     1870. 

Br.  Burr,  known  to  us  in  his  youth  as  a  modest  but  studious  lad,  and  since  as 
the  faithful  and  unpretending  pastor  of  a  rural  Connecticut  congregation,  has 
suddenly  burst  upon  our  vision  as  an  author  of  the  first  mark  in  the  highest 
realms  of  thought,  and  as  a  leading  defender  of  precious  truth  against  assaults 
of  scientific  pretenders  and  pretentious  sciolists.  He  calls  to  mind  the  days 
when  the  great  New  England  divines,  the  Edwardses,  Bellamy,  Backus,  West 
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Burton,  Smalley,  EmmonSf  were  pastors  of  agricultural  country  congrega- 
tions. The  universal  approbation  of  this  and  his  previous  volnme,  by  the  press 
and  by  Christian  thinkers  of  the  highest  reputation,  we  find  borne  out  by  the 
actual  inspection  of  it.  Real  science  is  proved  to  be  the  handmaid  of  true 
religion,  in  a  series  of  discussions  which  evince  a  masterly  comprehension  of  the 
issues  involved — a  thorough  acquaintance  with  modern  science,  and  its  relations 
to  religion — the  whole  in  a  style  dear  and  simple,  vivid  and  graphic.  We  think 
the  quiet  of  a  rural  charge  more  propitious  to  thorough  study  and  deep  thinking 
than  the  din  and  whirl  of  metropolitan  excitements. 

The  Wonders  of  Pompeii.  By  MaxMennier.  Translated  from  the  original 
French.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.     1870. 

Another  volume  of  that  "  Library  of  Wonders,**  which  Scribner  k  Co.  are  pub- 
lishing, so  replete  with  matter  to  charm  and  instruct  the  young,  and  persona  of 
every  age.  The  "Wonders  of  Pompeii"  are  here  exhumed  and  distinctlj  set 
before  the  inquisitive  and  admiring  reader. 

The  History  of  Eome.  By  Theodor  Mommsen.  Translated  with  the 
author's  sanction,  and  additions,  by  the  Rev.  William  P.  Dicksoa. 
D.  D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  Iftte  Classical  Examiner  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews, 
with  a  Preface  by  Dr.  Leonard  Schmitz.  New  edition,  in  four  vol- 
umes.  Vol.  IL    New  York :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.     1870. 

We  are  glad  to  see  another  volume  of  this  great  work,  which  fully  vindicates 
the  estimate  we  formed  of  it  from  looking  at  the  first  volume,  and  which  we  ex- 
pressed iti  a  short  notice  of  it  in  our  January  number.  It  is  impossible  to  look 
at  any  page  that  may  turn  up,  ad  aperiuram  Ubri,  without  detecting  the  hand  of 
a  master  alike  in  the  facts  and  the  philosophy  of  history.  We  regret  Momm sen's 
rationalism.  It  seldom,  however,  crops  out  in  a  way  to  impair  the  impartiality  or 
the  value  of  his  history. 

A  Dictionary  and  Concordance  of  the  Names  of  Persons  and  Places^  and 
of  some  of  the  more  remarJcable  terms  which  occur  in  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Compiled  by  William  Henderson, 
D.  D.  Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark.  New  York :  Scribner,  Welford 
&  Co.     1870. 

We  cnn  only  repeat  and  refer  to  the  high  estimate  of  this  work  (again  sent  to 
u?),  which  we  expressed  in  our  last  number. 

The  same  house  have  also  brought  out  a  new  edition  of  Essays  on  the  iS^ep«r- 
naturcd  in  Christianity,  vjith  Special  Reference  to  the  Theories  of  Benan^  Straxtss,  and 
tfie  Tubingen  School^  by  Dr.  George  P.  Fisher,  Professor  of  Church  History  in 
Yale  College.  We  pointed  out  the  high  value  of  this  work,  when  it  first  ap- 
peared, in  our  April  number,  1866,  p.  314. 

£ece  Femina.  An  Attempt  to  solve  the  Woman  Question,  By  Carlos 
White.  Published  by  the  author :  Hanover,  N.  H. 
This  book  is  by  a  young  man  who  was  two  years  since  an  undergraduate  in 
Dartmouth  College.  Its  point  of  attack  is  John  Stuart  Mills'  "Subjection  of  Wo- 
man,*' and  the  miscellaneous  arguments  of  the  "Innovators,"  as  the  writer  styles 
the  advocates  of  Woman's  Rights.    He  attacks  them  all,  from  highest  to  loTvest 
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with  much  boldaees  and  shrewdness.  He  has  given  the  question  earnest  and 
thorough  study,  and  in  a  clear  and  forcible  style  unfolds  the  principles  and  the 
practical  diflSculties  involved  in  it.  The  successive  chapters  are  entitled  "  The 
Sexes  Compared,"  "The  Family,"  "Popular  Suffrage,"  " The  Teachings  of  the 
Bible."  "  Woman's  Sphere."  The  book  will  instruct  and  influence  wisely  the 
popular  mind. 

Tlie  Fretibyterian  historical  Almanac  and  Annual  Remembrancer  of  tJ^ 
Church  for  1868.  By  Joseph  M.  Wilson.  Vol.  X.  Philadelphia  : 
Joseph  M.  Wilson,  123  South  Fourth  Street.     1868. 

The  character  of  this  work  as  a  repository  of  the  chief  facts  and  doings  in  the 
Presbyterian  bodies  of  our  land  is  too  well  known  and  appreciated  to  require 
special  delineation  here.  We  take  pleasure  in  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  and  hope  thai  the  indefatigable  author  will  be  rewarded  for  his  labor. 

J^€  Northmen  in  Maine,  A  Critical  Fxamination  of  Views  expressed  in 
connection  with  the  Subject,  by  Br,  J,  H.  Khol^  in  Vol,  I.  of  the  New 
Series  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  To  which  are  added  Criti- 
cisms on  other  Portions  of  the  Work,  and  a  Chapter  on  the  Discovery 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  By  the  Rev.  B.  F.  De  Costa,  author  of 
the  Pre-Columbian  Discovery  of  America  by  the  Northmen,  etc., 
etc.    Albany  :  Joel  Munsell.     1870. 

This  is  a  very  learned  and  finished  monogram,  on  a  subject  of  deep  interest, 
which  has  been  generally  supposed  to  be  so  much  a  region  of  myths  and  fables, 
as  to  afford  little  material  for  veritable  history.  It  was  originally  designed  for 
insertion  in  a  Quarterly,  as  a  simple  review  of  Dr.  Khol's  work  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  author,  however,  has  chosen  to  present  it  to  the  public  in  a  separate 
volume,  which  is  a  model  of  exquisite  paper  and  typography. 

The  Cross,  A  Poem.  By  Robert  Wharton  Landis,  Professor  in  Danville 
Theological  Seminary.  New  York  and  Cincinnati :  0.  F.  Vent. 
Chicago :  J.  S.  Goodman  &  Co.     1870. 

We  detect  considerable  Calvinism  but  no  poetry  in  this  volume.  Wfe  confess 
that  we  have  never  suspected  Satan  as  capable  of  poetizing  in  the  mauner  at- 
tributed to  hun  in  Book  IZ.,  of  which  the  following  is  a  random  sample  : — 

"  A  little  more  respectable,  indeed ; 
With  ears,  however,  rather  long  for  devils. 
Some  I  perceive  of  you,  (and  of  the  tribes 
Not  yet  encharged,)  are  learning  dandyish  airs 
From  human  dandies.     Well ;  I  will  assign 
To  you  a  proper  charge ;  for  you  will  meet 
Congenial  souls  on  earth,  whom  youll  induce 
To  ridicule  all  sacred  things,  whate'er 
Their  shallow  pates  may  fail  to  comprehend 
Within  the  Word  of  Grcd.     Make  them  denounce 
The  doctrines  which  therein  his  mercy  show — 
Predestination,  Perseverance,  Grace, 
Especial  Grace,  Election,  the  Spirit's  power 
Converting  and  renewing  ruined  souls  ; 
And  make  them  say,  that  if  Election's  true, 
Nine-tenths  have  been  created  to  be  damned. 
Assail  awakened  souls  with  doubts  and  fears, 
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And  lead  them  to  despair  of  pardoning  f;race, 
Till  they — cheraw ;  Hssisse,  tiss ;  Jiiss  I  hiss  ! 
£v*n  as  he  speaks  his  utterance  thus  is  staid 
By  that  recurring  doom  earned  long  before — 
Upon  thy  belly  as  a  reptile  thou 
ShaU  henceforth  go^  and  dust  shaU  be  thy  food; 
A  doom  which  he  biennially  endures 
With  the  copartners  of  his  cruel  fraud 
For  weeks  thrice  four  continuous ;  nor  can 
Anticipate  the  hour." 

Frovde^s  History  of  England— Popular  Edition,    Vols.  V.-VIII.     New 
York  :  Chas.  Scribner  &  Go. 

The  popular  edition  of  this  admirable  work  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  and 
we  welcome  these  additional  volumes  with  the  same  pleasure  with  which  we 
received  the  earlier  ones.  They  differ  in  no  respect  from  the  Library  Edition 
except  in  paper  and  in  price.  Since  Macaulay  published  his  fragment  and  left 
us  to  mourn  our  great  loss,  nothing  so  able  and  so  thorough  as  this  work  has 
appeared  upon  any  portion  of  English  history.  Macaulay  gave  ns  a  series  of 
portraits,  admirable  for  their  force  and  color,  but  the  personality  of  the  artist  was 
sometimes  too  strongly  manifest  in  his  handiwork.  Froude  writes  with  the  same 
earnestness ;  and  his  graphic  power  and  studious  conscientiousness  have  pro- 
duced a  work  which  must  ever  remain  an  authority  in  English  history  and  an 
enduring  monument  of  the  great  ability  of  it    author. 

The  Earlier  Tears  of  our  Lord^s  Life  on  Earth,  By  the  Rev.  William 
Ilanna,  D.D.,  LL.D.    New  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.     1870. 

Dr.  Hanna  is  well  known  as  the  son-in-law  and  biographer  of  Dr.  Chalmers, 
and  author  of  some  religious  works.  He  is  a  highly  cultured,  graceful,  and 
graphic  writer.  These  qualities  appear  in  these  volumes  (I.  and  IL),  which 
sketch  the  l|^e  of  our  Lord  from  the  Annunciation  to  tlie  Transfiguration,  in  a 
continuous  narration,  fascinating  in  their  style,  their  express  teachings,  and  their 
suggestive  implications. 

The  Life  of  Datid,  By  John  M.  Lnwrie,  D:D.  Anther  of  "A  Week 
with  Jesus,"  etc.    Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication. 

We  are  not  alone  in  placing  a  high  estimate  upon  the  volumes  from  Dr.  Low- 
rie's  pen  heretofore  published  by  the  Board.  We  regard  them  as  among  the 
most  standard  issues  of  the  religious  press  for  ordinary  devotional  reading.  This 
volume  is  posthumous,  and  although  designed  by  the  author  for  publication,  he 
was  prevented  from  fhlly  preparing  it  by  his  untimely  death.  Filial  affection  has 
supplied  the  defect,  and  put  the  church  in  possession  of  a  treasure  of  which  she 
would  not  willingly  remain  bereft. 

Words  in  Season.  A  Mantml  of  Instruction^  Con\for%  and  Devotion^  for 
Family  Beading  and  Private  Use,  By  Henry  B.  Browning,  M.  A., 
Rector  of  St.  Gkorge  with  St.  Paul,  Stamford,  England.  Phila- 
delphia : .  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.     1870. 

An  excellent  manual  of  devout,  evangelical,  experimental  instruction,  dear, 
sound,  and  well  adapted  to  its  purpose. 
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The  ^pirit  of  Life  ;  or^  Scripture  Teetimony  to  the  Bitine  Person  and 
Work  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  By  E.  H.  Bickereteth,  author  of  "  Yester- 
Jaj,  To-day,  and  Forever.^'  New  York :  Bobert  Garter  &  Brothers. 
1870. 

This  is  a  compact,  lucid,  convincing,  yet  popular  (if  this  term  can  be  applied 
to  an  exposition  and  demonstration  of  high  and  holy  doctrine)  setting  forth  of 
the  witness  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  Being,  Distinct  Personality,  and  Eternal  God- 
head of  the  Holy  Ghost,  his  anointing  of  Christ  and  his  people ;  inspiring  the 
Scriptures ;  striving  with  the  world ;  regenerating  the  soul ;  sanctifying  the 
believer,  and  perfecting  him  in  eternal  glory.  We  think  a  thorough  study  of 
one  such  book  as  this  worth  more  to  any  soul  than  the  reading  of  fifty  of  the 
religious  novels  with  which  the  press  now  teems. 

Words  of  Comfort  for  Parents  bereaved  of  Little  Children,  Edited  by 
William  Logan.    New  York :  Robert  Garter  &  Brothers.     1870. 

This  is  a  collection  of  extracts  and  monograms  from  a  large  number  of  the  best 
authors,  in  regard  to  infant  salvation,  made  by  one  who  had  himself  lost  a  beloved 
little  daughter.  It  has  had  a  wide  sale  in  Great  Britain,  and  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  precious  to  vast  numbers  similarly  alBicted  in  this  and  other  lands. 

Light  and  Truth  ;  or,  Bible  Thoughts  and  Themes.  The  Acts  and  La/rger 
Epistles.  By  Horatius  Bonar,  D.  D.  New  York :  Robert  Garter  dc 
Brothers.     1870. 

These  "  Bible  Thoughts  and  Themes "  are  in  the  usual  style  of  Dr.  Bonar, 
fresh,  felicitous,  vivid,  all  aglow  with  scriptural  light  and  evangelical  unction. 
Like  the  Bible  they  explain  and  apply,  they  are  "  profitable  for  doctrine,  for 
reproof,  for  correction,  and  for  instruction  in  righteousness."  We  would  place  it 
alongside  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Bickersteth  noticed  above,  in  comparison  with  the 
tales  and  stories  now  forming  so  much  of  the  pabulum  of  the  Christian  mind. 

Manual  of  the  German  Language.  By  W.  Granert.  12rao.  First  Part, 
pp.  96;  Second  Part,  pp.  113.    New  York:  E.  Steiger.     1869. 

Ahn*s  German  Handwriting,  being  a  Companion  to  every  German  Gram- 
mar and  Reader,  with  notes.  By  W.  Granert  12mo,  pp.  62.  New 
York :  E.  Steiger.     1869. 

The  former  of  these  publications  contains  a  series  of  exercises  in  reading  and 
writing  German,  in  which  the  author  has,  as  he  states,  "  endeavored  to  avoid  the 
defects  of  both  the  synthetic  and  the  purely  analytic  methods  by  an  organic 
development  of  the  forms  of  words  and  sentences."  The  latter  consists  of 
thirty-six  different  pieces  printed  in  the  native  script,  and  will  prove  an  admirable 
introduction  to  the  reading  of  German  writing. 

Mrs.  JerninghwnCs  Journal.    New  York :  Gharles  Soribner  &  Go. 
A  poem  which  pleases  by  its  naturalness  and  its  simple  graceful  style. 

The  following  books  for  children  and  youth  have  been  received  from  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Publication : — 

The  Prisoners.  By  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Breed,  D.  D.,  author  of  "  Lessons  in 
■flying,"    "  Grapes  from  the  Great  Vine,"  "  The  Little  Priest,"  etc 
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The  Bitter  Do8e,  and  other  Storise. 

The  Little  Street-Sioeeper. 

The  Silversmith  of  Jerusalem.    By  the  author  of  "  Asa  and  his  Family/' 

and  ^'  Ellen  and  her  Cousins." 
EdUVs  TtDo  Account  Books,    Bj  the  author  of  '^Annie  Lincoln^s  Lesson," 

"  The  Little  Watchman,"  etc.,  etc. 
Margaret  Lawrence^  and  other  Stories, 
Footsteps  in  the  Light. 
Tell  the  Truth,  and  other  Stories. 
Echo  to  Happy  Voices.    Published  by  the  American  Tract  Society,  160 

Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

At  the  moment  of  going  to  press,  and  too  late  for  further  notice,  the  Carters 
send  us  the  following  excellent  books : — 

The  Life  of  James  Hamilton,  D.  Z>.,  F.  Z.  8.  By  William  Arnot.  Edin- 
burgh.    Second  Edition. 

Memoir  of  the  Bev.  Wm.  C.  Bums,  M.  A,,  Missionary  to  China  from  the 
English  Presbyterian  Church.  By  the  Rev.  Islay  Burns,  D.  D., 
Professor  of  Theology,  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow. 

Expository  Thoughts  on  the  Gospels,  for  Family  and  Private  Use,  with 
the  Text  Complete.  By  the  Kev.  J.  C.  Ryle,  B.A.,  St.  John. 
Vol.  IL 

Bemoving  Mountains,    Life  Lessons  from  the  Gospels.    B/  John  S.  Ilart. 


PAMPHLETS  AND  PERIODICALS. 

Index  Volume  of  the  Princeton  Beview.    Peter  Walker,  821  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia.     Sold  by  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Mr.  Walker,  former  publisher  of  the  Princeton  Beview  has  undertaken  the 
highly  important  enterprise  of  publishing  an  index  volume  for  the  first  forty 
volumes,  and  up  to  the  time  when  he  ceased  to  be  its  publisher.  It  consists  of 
three  parts — 1.  Historical  analysis  of  the  origin,  aims,  and  course  of  the  Review 
by  tHe  senior  editor.  This  is  the  only  part  for  which  either  of  the  editors 
are  respousible.  2.  The  authors  of  the  articles,  with  biographical  sketches 
of  them.  3.  The  index  proper.  The  gp'eat  value  of  this  index  must  be  obvious 
to  all.  Those  who  have  sets  of  the  work  complete,  or  partially  so,  will  of  course 
procure  it,  while  it  will  be  eagerly  sought  by  many  others  as  a  standard  addition 
to  our  religious  and  theological  literature.  We  notice  that  the  words  on  the 
cover  "January,  1870,"  and  "  Published  Quarterly,  Price  $3  per  annum,"  might 
possibly  mislead  the  incautious  to  confound  it  with  the  regular  issue  of  the  Beview 
for  the  current  year  by  its  present  publishers,  Messrs.  Scribner  &  Co.  Of  course 
nothing  of  this  sort  was  intended.  On  account  of  our  personal  relationa  to  the 
Beview  we  prefer  copying  the  only  notice  of  the  religious  press  which  has  met 
our  eyes,  to  any  charactorization  of  it  by  ourselves.  The  following  is  from  the 
Kew  York  Observer  of  March  10 : — 

"  One  of  the  most  fascinating  books  for  a  religious  scholar,  that  we  have  seen, 
is  the  drst  part,  just  issued,  of  the  'Index  Volume  of  the  Princeton  Review.'  It 
gives  a  history  of  that  great  Quarterly,  unquestionably  the  ablest  Calvinistio 
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Review  ever  published,  and  then  oommeDoes  a  biographical  sketch  of  each  author 
who  has  at  any  time  contributed  to  its  pages.  It  reaches  only  to  the  letter  £, 
yet  in  these  few  letters  are  included  the  Alexanders,  two  Dods,  Camahan,  Coz, 
and  an  array  of  *  lights  in  the  world '  whose  names  we  cannot  enumerate.  The 
sketches  are  written  with  spirit,  and  the  volume  will  prove  a  literary  treasure  to 
every  well-read  man." 

The  Interior:  Thursday,  March  17,  1870. 

This  is  the  first  number  of  the  now  Presbyterian  weekly,  established  at 
Chicago,  which,  as  requested,  we  shall  gladly  add  to  the  list  of  our  exchanges. 
We  are  gratified  with  its  tone,  temper,  ability,  and  promise.  If  it  sliall  develop 
in  accordance  with  this  promise,  it  ■  may  do  a  great  work  for  our  ecclesiastical 
interior  and  for  our  common  Christianity.  We  are  happy  to  notice  a  general 
improvement  in  the  Presbyterian  weeklies  since  the  Re-union. 

American  Sunday-School  Worker, 

The  second  number  of  this  magazine,  published  by  J.  W.  Mclntjrre,  St.  Louis, 
at  $1,50  a  year  (four  months  on  trial  for  50  cents),  is  received.  We  are  glad  to 
see  so  able  a  journal  as  this  issued  in  the  very  centre  of  our  continent,  and  with 
contributors  of  known  ability  from  the  different  evangelical  churches. 

It  contains  articles  on  the  "  Supply  of  Teachers,*'  by  E.  D.  Jones.  '*  The  Bible 
in  our  Common  Schools."  "  The  proper  manner  of  conducting  a  Sunday  School,'* 
by  Bishop  £.  M.  Marvin.  *' Infant  School  Lesson,"  by  Prof.  E  £.  Edwards. 
**  Expository  Preaching."  "  How  are  Children  Saved,"  by  Rev.  Jas.  H.  Brookes, 
D.D.  Besides  Blackboard  Lessons,  Notes  and  Queries,  Book  Notices,  Music,  and 
Prepared  Lessons  for  each  Sabbath,  with  expositions,  questions,  etc. 

The  European  Mail.    44  Cannon  Street,  London. 

Contains  much  valuable  literary  and  scientific  intelligence,  and  judicious  criti- 
cism, besides  a  full  and  complete  summary  of  home  and  foreign  news  for  the 
United  States,  Canadian  Dominion,  Newfoundland,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Ber- 
muda, Cuba,  Honduras,  British  Columbia,  Vancouver  Island,  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands. 

The  Teehnohgiet.    Vol.  I.,  No.  1,  February,  1870. 

This  is  a  new  periodical,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  of  very  high  character. 
If  the  editors  keep  their  pledge  that  '*  no  descriptive  puffs  of  worthless  inventions 
shall  be  inserted  in  its  columns  under  any  circumstances  whatever,"  they  will  do 
a  grand  thing  for  the  industrial  journalism  of  the  country.  We  find  that  the  num- 
ber before  us  consists  of  forty-four  large  pages,  and  it  is  printed  on  very  superior 
paper,  and  in  the  best  stylo  of  the  typographic  art.  Altogether,  it  is  the  finest* 
looking  journal  of  practical  science  now  before  the  public.  The  articles,  too,  are 
of  unusual  excellence,  and  contain  matter  calculated  to  instruct  and  interest  all 
dasses.  The  titles  of  a  few  of  the  subjects  discussed  are,^  Technological  Edu- 
cation, Tempering  Steel,  Trial  of  Steam-Engines,  Improvement  in  Distillation, 
Sunless  and  Airless  Dwellings,  the  Measurement  of  Electrical  Resistance,  Vision 
and  the  Stereoscope,  the  Walks  of  New  York  Central  Park,  East  River  Bridge 
Caissons,  the  Microscope,  Lessons  on  Drawing,  Relation  of  Technology  to 
Insurance,  etc.,  etc 
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City  Mission  Tear  Booh    80  Bible  House,  New  York. 

A  most  valuable  summary  of  facts  pertaiuing  to  the  religious  condition  of  New 
York  city,  being  the  43d  annual  report  of  the  New  York  City  Mission  and  Tract 
Society,  with  brief  notices  of  the  operations  of  other  societies,  Churdi  Directory, 
list  of  Benevolent  Societies,  and  statistics  of  population,  etc. 

Our  Monthly.    A  Religions  and  Literary  Magazine /or  the  Family. 
Cincinnati :  Sutton  &  Scott. 

This  new  periodical  is  designed  to  meet  the  demand  for  a  Monthly  suited  to 
the  wants  of  religious,  and  especially  Presbyterian,  families.  The  numbers  thus 
far  issued  justify  the  great  success  it  has  achieved. 


abt.  X.— literaey  intelligence. 


ENGLAND. 

The  winter  months  have  naturally  brought  out  a  large  proportion  of  the  year's 
publications,  and  although  the  list  may  not  include  many  works  that  will  win  for 
themselves  a  permanent  place  in  literature,  there  are  not  a  few  that  are  for  the 
present  both  interesting  and  valuable. 

Messrs.  T.  &,  T.  Clark  have  brought  out  two  new  volumes  in  their  Foreign 
Theological  Library,— ToL  L  of  KeiPs  '*  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,"  and 
Vol.  I.  of  Bieek*s  *' Introduction  to  the  New  Testament;"  and  two  in  the  Ante- 
Nicene  Christian  Library,  '*  Cyprian,  etc."  Vol.  II.,  and  "Metliodius,  etc."  The 
Rivingtons  have  projected  a  **  Summary  of  Theology  and  Ecclesiastical  History,*' 
to  be  comprised  in  eight  volumes,  of  which  Part  1  has  just  appeared,  in  Part  1 
(first  hall*)  of  "A  Dictionary  of  Doctrinal  and  Historical  Theology,"  edited  by 
Rev.  J.  H.  Blunt.  The  Clarendon  Press  has  brought  out  Dindorfs  "  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  "  (4  vols). 

The  literature  of  ecclesiastical  controversy  g^ws  as  on  the  Continent.  Sonae  of 
the  latest  additions  are  the  Earl  of  Crawford's  (late  Lord  Lindsay)  "  (Ecumenidty 
in  relation  to  the  Church  of  England  ;"  Hon.  Colin  Lindsay's  "  Evidence  for  the 
Papacy ;"  Part  3  of  Dr.  Pusey^s  "  Eirenicon — Is  healthful  reunion  impossible  ?'' 
Dr.  Selwyn's  "Letter  to  Pio  IX.  on  the  Council  at  Rome;"  Dr.  Rule's  ^'CouncOs 
Ancient  and  Modem;"  Sweet's  "Memoir  of  Henry  Hoare  "  (including  narrativea 
of  important  recent  church  developments) ;  Renoufs  "  Case  of  Pope  Honorius 
reconsidered ; "  Shipley's  "  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola ;"  "  John 
Wesley  in  company  with  High  Churchmen;"  Burgess*  "Reformed  Church  of 
England  in  its  Principles  and  their  Legitimate  Development;"  Ffoulkes'  "Roman 
Index  and  its  ^late  Proceedings;'*  Jeanjacquot's  "Explanations  concerning  the 
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oo-operation  of  the  Most  Holy  Virgin  in  the  work  of  Redemption,  and  concerning 
her  quaUty  of  Mother  of  Christians;"  Archbishop  Manning's  "  Pastoral  Letters  on 
the  Council  and  Infallibility-/'  Garibaldi's  "Rule  of  the  Honk;"  and  Hobart 
Seymour's  "  Confessional.'* 

In  theology  we  have  a  new  and  carefuUy  revised  and  admirably  illustrated 
edition  of  Budcland's  Bridgewater  Treatise,  "  On  the  Theistic  Argument  supplied 
by  Geology  and  Mineralogy;"  R  T.  Smith's  ** Church  Membership  on  Church 
Principles;"  Walters'  " Harmony  of  Prophecies ;"  R.  Martineau's  "Roots  of 
Christianity  in  Mosaism,"  and  "Tlie  True  Pronunciation  of  the  Divine  Name, 
Jahveh,  Jehovah ;"  Riddle's  "  Spirit  Controversy ;"  Gen.  Goodwyn's  "  Whole 
Armor  of  God ;"  Hannah's  "  HoUowness,  Narrowness,  and  Fear, — Warnings  from 
the  Jewish  Church;"  Kennion's  "Sermons  on  the  Lord's  Supper;"  Adamson's 
"Analogy  of  Faith;"  an  anonymous  work  entitled,  "Belief,  what  is  it?"  Blenk- 
insopp's  "  Doctrine  of  Development  in  the  Bible  and  in  the  Church ;"  Cochrane's 
"Resurrection  of  the  Dead, — ^its  Design,  Manner,  and  Results;"  Cox's  "  Essays 
on  ihe  Resurrection  "  (the  last  two  works  being  expository  of  1  Cor.  xv.) ;  Dale's 
"Christ,  and  the  Spirit  of  Christ;"  Bickersteth's  "Spirit  of  Life;"  Yoysey's 
"Defence  on  the  Charge  of  Heresy;"  a  translation  from  the  French  entitled, 
"  The  Bible  in  India :  Hindoo  Origin  of  Hebrew  and  Christian  Revelation ;"  VoL 
IIL  of  Bunsen's  "  God  in  History  "  (Miss  Winkworth's  translation) ;  Gaaparini's 
"  Attributes  of  Christ ;"  and  Molloy's  "  Geology  and  Revelation." 

In  the  department  of  exegesis,  formal  or  popular  and  practical,  we  find  a 
"  Commentary  on  Mark,"  by  Prof.  Godwin  of  New  College;  one  on  "Joel,"  by  J. 
Hughes;  Canon  Norris's  "  Key  to  the  Narrative  of  the  Four  Gospels;"  Forrest's 
"Faithful  Witness,  an  Kxposition  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches;" 
Parker's  "  Homiletic  Analysis  of  the  New  Testament,  Vol.  L,  on  Matthew ;" 
Kyle's  "  Expository  Thoughts,  etc.,  Gospel  of  John,  Part  2 ;"  Saphir's  "  Lectures 
on  the  Lord's  Prayer;"  Thomas's  "  Homiletic  Commentary  on  Acts ;"  new  editions 
of  Wardlaw  on  Proverbs,  2jechariah,  Romans,  and  James;  Binnie's  "Psalms, 
their  History,  Teachings,  and  Use;"  Kelly's  "Lectures  Introductory  to  tlie  Study 
of  the  Acts ;"  a  new  edition  of  Leighton's  "  Commentary  on  Ist  Peter,"  edited 
by  W.  West  (being  Vols.  3  and  4  of  tlie  Whole  Works) ;  and  a  new  instalment 
of  "  The  Book  and  its  Story,"  viz.,  "Fresh  Leaves  in  the  Old  Testament  ParL" 

In  ecclesiastical  history  and  literature  we  have  Pennington's  "  God  in  the  His- 
tory of  the  Reformation  in  Germany  and  England;"  Margoliouth's  "Vestiges  of 
the  Historic  Anglo-Hebrews  in  East  Anglia;"  Demaus's  "  Biography  of  Latimer ," 
Rev.  Josiah  Bull's  "  Letters  of  Newton ;"  Melia's  "  Origin,  Persecutions,  and 
Doctrines  of  the  Waldenses ;"  Rev.  W.  Ellis's  "  Martyr  Church,  Christianity  in 
Madagascar;"  Gill's  "Gems  from  the  Coral  Islands;"  "Memoir  of  the  Mission- 
ary Rev.  W.  C.  Bums ;"  Marsh's  "  Memoirs  of  Archbishop  Juxon  and  his  Times ;" 
and  Dr.  Van  Lennep's  "  Asia  Minor." 

To  the  essay  literature  of  theology  two  volumes  have  been  added  vhich  will 
draw  attention.  One  is  from  Nonconformist  sources,  and  bears  the  title  of 
"Ecclesia,  or  Church  Problems  Considered,  etc.,"  the  contributors  being  Itev. 
Drs.  Stoughton,  Reynolds,  Mullens,  Rev.  Messrs.  Baldwin  Brown,  Dale,  Allon, 
and  others.  The  other  comes  from  a  churchly  section  of  the  Church'  of  England 
and  has  the  title  "  The  Church  and  the  Age,"  and  contains  essays  from  Bishop 
Ellicott,  Dean  Hook,  Dr.  Irons,  the  Bampton  Lecturer  for  1870,  Prof.  Montagu 
Burrows,  Revs.  A.  W.  Haddan,  M,  F.  Sadler,  and  others.    Bishop  Moberiy'« 
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"Brightstone  Sermons,'*  the  Oxford  Lenten  Sermons  for  1868  on  ''The  Persrm&l 
Responsibility  of  Man,"  those  for  1869  on  "The  Prophets  of  the  Lord,"  and 
Newman  Hall's  "  Homeward  Bound,"  are  the  most  noteworthy  of  their  class 
among  tlie  quarter's  publications. 

To  philosophical  literature  little  has  been  added.  Our  list  includes  Galton's 
"Hereditary  Genius;'*  Barratt's  "Physical  Etliics;"  S.  H.Hodgson's  "Time and 
Space;"  Alfred  Day's  "Summary  and  Analysis  of  the  Dialogues  of  Plato;"  Wd- 
liaros's  "  Translation  of  Aristotle's  Nicomachean  Ethics ;"  and  Killick's  "  Student's 
Hand-book,  Synoptical  and  Explanatory  of  Mill's  Logic." 

The  history  of  India  is  illustrated  by  Vol.  II.  of  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot's  "  History  of 
India,  from  the  Native  Historians;"  Sewell's  "  Analytical  History  of  India,  to 
1858;"  Pritchard's  "Administration  of  India  from  1859  to  1868;"  Beames's  new 
edition  of  "  Elliott's  Memoirs  on  the  History,  Folklore,  etc.,  of  India ;"  and  Mrs. 
Manning's  "  Ancient  and  Mediaeyal  India."  From  otlier  departments  of  history 
we  have  Vol.  III.  of  Long's  "  Roman  Republic ;"  Pearson's  "  Historical  Maps  of 
England;"  R  A.  Freeman's  "Old  English  History  for  Children;"  Gaskin's 
"  Varieties  of  Irish  History ;"  Baker's  "  History  of  St.  John's  College  at  Cam- 
bridge;" Bonwick's  "Last  of  the  Tasmanians;"  A.  B.  Cochrane's  "Frands  I., 
and  other  Studies;"  Mrs.  Oliphant's  "  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Reign  of  George 
II. ;"  and  Rawlinson's  "  Manual  of  Ancient  History." 

Biographies  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  quite  attractive.  Among  tliem 
are  Mrs.  Gordon's  "  Home  Life  of  Sir  David  Brewster  "  (her  father) ;  Hosack's 
"Mary,  Queen  of  Scots;"  "The  Life  of  Mary  Russell  Mitford;"  "Memoirs  of 
Jane  Austen;"  Brisbane's  "Early  Years  of  Alexander  Smith;"  "Woolrych's 
"  Lives  of  Eminent  Sergeants-at-Law ;"  Hesekiel's  "  Life  of  Bismarck  "  (translated 
by  Mackenzie);  Liddon's  "Sketch  of  Bishop  Hamilton  of  Salisbury;"  Adlard's 
"  Amye  Robsart  and  tlie  Earl  of  Leycester ;"  Cowden  Clarke's  edition  of  "  George 
Herbert,"  with  Nichol's  Memoir ;  and  Rossetti's  edition  of  Shelley,  witli  memoir. 

Of  the  recent  works  in  geography,  travel,  etc.,  we  mention  Eckardt's  '*  Modem 
Russia;"  Kennedy's  "Four  Years  in  Queensland;"  Colonel  Wilkins'  "Recon- 
noitring in  Abyssinia;"  Taylor's  "Ancient  Topography  of  the  Eastern  Counties  of 
Britain;"  Tristram's  "Scenes  in  the  East;"  Ne\%Tnan  Hall's  "From  Liverpool  to 
St.  Louis;"  Hunt's  "  Peeps  at  Brittany,"  and  Pallisser's  "  Brittany  audits  Byways ;" 
and  Mrs.  Grey's  "  Visit  to  Egypt,  Constantinople,  etc.  (\^ith  the  Prinoe  and 
Princess  of  Wales)." 

Philological  literature  has  been  enriched  by  a  new  and  greatly  improTod 
edition  of  Liddell  and  Scott's  "  Greek  Lexicon ;"  Dr.  Wm.  Smith  and  T.  D. 
Hall's  "English-Latin  Dictionary;"  Vol.  II.  of  Norris'  "Assyrian  Dictionary;" 
the  completion  of  Dr.  R.  G.  Latham's  "  English  Dictionary ;"  Sharpe's  "  Decree 
of  Canopus ;"  Part  II.  of  A.  J.  Ellis  on  "  Early  English  Pronunciation ;"  Peile's 
"  Introduction  to  Greek  and  Latin  Etymology ;"  Edmunds'  "  Traces  of  History 
in  the  Names  of  Places;"  Lechler's  edition  of  the  "Trialogus  of  Wiclif;"  and 
Farrar's  "  Families  of  Speech." 

Play  fair's  "  Primary  and  Teclmical  Education"  (two  lectures) ;  "  Earl  Russell's 
Speeches  and  Dispatches;"  Sir  Alexander  Grant's  " Recess  Studies;"  Godkin*s 
"Land  War  in  Ireland;"  and  Dodd's  "Epigrammatists  (Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and 
Modem),"  must  close  our  list 
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FRANCE. 

The  interest  taken  in  France  in  the  Ecumenical  Council  at  Eoine  did  not  at 
all  abate  as  the  time  for  its  assembling  drew  near.  In  our  last  number  we  noted 
A  few  of  the  publications  of  the  early  months  of  autumn.  The  last  quarter  of 
the  year  brought  out  from  both  sections  of  the  Catholic  Church  some  of  the 
clearest  and  strongest  of  their  utterances.  To  those  weeks  just  preceding  the 
8th  of  December  belong  such  books  as  Dupanloup's  "  Lettre  au  Clerge  de  son 
Diocese  relativement  d  la  definition  de  rinfallibilite;"  Maret's  "Le  Pape  et  les 
Eveques;"  Maupied^s  "Le  futur  Concile  selon  la  .divine  Constitution  de  I'E- 
glise;*'  Charaux'  "La  Philosophie  et  le  Concile ;*' Abb6  Chauvierre^s  "Histoire 
de^  Conciles  oscumeniques ;"  Franco's  "  Catechisme  raisonn^  sur  les  Con- 
ciles ;"  Jacques'  **  Du  Pape  et  du  Concile ;"  Canon  Loyseaux'  "  Traite  pratique 
et  canonique  du  Jubile ;"  Bomier's  " Rome,  la  France  et  le  Concile;"  Deroux* 
•*Histoire  des  Conciles  ^oecumeniques;"  Montrond's  "Les  Conciles  oecnm6- 
niques:  tableau  historique;"  GuyoVs  "La  Somme  des  Conciles,  g^n^raoz  et 
particuliers,"  and  Bungener's  "  Pape  et  Concile  au  XlXme  Si^de.'* 

The  general  works  in  theological  and  ecclesiastical  literature  are  of  no  unusual 
significance.  Here  again  we  put  the  name  of  the  able  Archbisbop  of  Orleans  at 
the  head.  We  find  accredited  to  his  pen  a  "  Histoire  de  notre  Seigneur  J^us 
Christ,"  and  a  smaller  treatise  "  De  la  vie  commune  et  des  associations  saoer- 
dotales."  To  these  we  add  Ch^ry's  "Th^logie  du  Saint  Rosaire;**  Abb^ 
CraiBson^s  "Les  Communaut^  religieuses;"  Vol.  I.  of  Abbe  Dardenne's  "L'En- 
seignement  th^ologique  en  France ;"  March^si's  "  La  Liturgie  gallicane  dans  les 
huit  premiers  Si^cles  de  TEglise,"  translated  by  Bishop  Gallot;  Gentili^s  "L*A- 
theisme  r^at^  par  la  Science;"  Rougemont's  "II  faut  choisir.  Conferences 
contre  le  Deisme  et  centre  le  Materialisme;''  Vol  L  of  Laurent's  "Le  Catho- 
licisme  et  la  Religion  de  TAyenir ;*'  Autran's  "Paroles  de  Salomon;"  Havet^s 
"  Le  Christianisme  et  ses  Origines;"  Vol.  I.  of  Guett^e's  "  Histoire  de  I'Eglise ;" 
and  De  Pressense's  "Histoire  du  Dogme."  The  contributions  to  philosophy, 
general  and  special,  are  few,  such  as  Gratacap's  "  Essai  sur  Tlnduction ;''  Janet's 
"Elements  de  Morale;"  Montee's  "La  Philosophie  de  Socrate ;"  Rezan's  "La 
Bonte;"  Leroy's  "Philosophie  Chretienne  de  THistoire;'*  Jules  Simon's  "La 
Peine  de  Mort ;  "  and  Thonissen's  "  Etades  sur  I'histoire  du  droit  criminel  des 
peuples  anciens." 

In  history  and  the  kindred  departments  we  find  a  larger  array,  from  which 
we  select  Daumas'  "La  yie  ar&be  et  la  society musulmane ;"  Drapeyron's  "  L'Em- 
perenr  Heraclius  et  I'Empire  Byzantin  au  Vllme  sidde;"  Dufour's  "Trop- 
long,  son  GBUvre  et  sa  m^thode ;"  Dussieux'  "  Gen^Iogie  de  la  Maison  de  Bour- 
bon de  1256  a  1869 ;"  Abb^  Dudos'  "  Madame  de  la  Yalli^re  et  Marie  Therdse 
d'Autriche;"  Champagny's^'LesC^sars  dulllme  Si^cle;"  Deltufs  "Theodoric, 
roi  des  Ostrogoths  et  d'ltalie ;"  Gobineau's  "  Histoire  des  Perses ;"  Yictor 
Gu^rin's  "  Description  g^graphique,  historique  et  arch^logique  de  la  Pales- 
tine" (3  vols,  large  870.);  Humbert's  "Le  Japon  illastr^"  (a  work  exhibiting 
the  result  of  the  author's  careful  observations  and  unusual  opportunities  while 
Minister  of  Switzerland  at  Jeddo);  Vol.  VI.  of  Lacroix'  "  Histoire  de  la  vie  et  du 
rdgne  de  Nicolas  L,  empereur  de  Russie ;"  Le  Hardy's  "  Histoire  du  Protes- 
tantisme  en  Normandie ;"  Melun's  "  La  Marquise  de  Barol ;"  Ratsch's  (a  trans- 
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lation  from  the  Russian)  "La  RuRsie  lithuaniexme  jusqu'd.  la  chute  de  la 
Pologne,"  and  the  same  author's  "  L^Autriche  et  le  Polonisme ;"  Saint  Albinos 
'*Hi8toire  de  Pie  IX  et  son  Pontiflcat;'*  Saint  Genia'  "Histoirede  Savoie;" 
Vol.  II.  of  Schmidt's  "  Tableaux  de  la  Revolution  fran9aise,"  and  Vol.  IX.  of 
Gamier  Pages'  *'  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  du  1848." 

Of  a  more  miscellaneous  character  are  Laboulaye's  "Discours  populaires;  sui- 
vis  d'une  Rhetorique  populaire ;"  Rouz's  "  Histoire  de  la  Litt^rature  itahenne 
contemporaine ;"  De  Paravey's  "  Illustrations  de  rAstronomie  hieroglyphique, 
et  des  planispheres  et  zodiaques,  etc. ;"  Pemy's  "  Proverbes  chiuois ;"  Chodzko's 
*^  Grammaire  paleoslare ;"  a  second  considerably  enlarged  edition  of  Oppert's 
"Elements  de  la  Grammaire  assyrienne,*'  and  from  the  same  source  a 
"  Memoire  sur  les  rapports  de  I'Egypte  et  de  TAssyrie  dans  I'Antiquite  \^  and 
Daremberg's  "  Etat  de  la  Medecine  entre  Hom^re  et  Hippocrate." 

GERMANY. 

The  controversy  which  is  rife  in  the  Catholic  Church  hdA  called  forth  in 
Germany  much  spirited  discussion,  while  adding  but  little  to  the  permanent 
literature  of  theology.  Protestants  watoh  the  debate,  now  and  then  throwing 
in  a  word  or  two — ^but  for  the  most  part  wait  to  see  where  the  Catholic  Churdi, 
now  in  the  view  of  all  the  world,  chooses  to  plant  itself.  The  powers  and  pre- 
rogatives which  the  Pontiff  successfully  daims,  and  the  Church  of  Rome  con- 
cedes, will  shape  this  part  of  polemic  theology  for  all  coming  generations.  The 
list  of  the  last  quarter  hardly  claims  a  recapitulation. 

In  theology  the  list  is  meagre  and  of  little  permanent  worth.  Perthes,  of 
Gotha,  publishes  Part  I.  of  Berger*s  **  Evangelical  Faith,  Romish  Error,  and 
Worldly  Unbelief,"  and  Part  L  of  Kahle's  "Bible  Eschatology,"  containing  the 
Eschatology  of  the  Old  Testament  We  note,  besides,  Oischinger's  "  Christian 
and  Scholastic  Theology,  or  the  Fundamental  Christian  Doctrines  according  to 
the  Symbols,  Councils,  and  Fathers  of  the  Church;'*  the  "Compendium  veteris 
ritualis  Constantiensis;"  Pfannenschmid's  "Holy  Water  in  Heathen  and 
Christian  worship;"  and  VoL  II.  of  the  3d  edition  of  Heltinger's  "Apology  for 
Christianity." 

In  exegetical  literature  we  find  a  richer  list.  Two  volumes,  the  first  and  fifth, 
have  appeared  of  Veroellone  and  Cozza'a  edition  of  the  "  Codex  Vaticanua  ;*'  also 
a  fourth  edition  of  Tischendorf's  "Septuagint;"  a  new  eighth  edition,  by  Prof. 
Schrader,  of  De  Wette'a  "  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,"  increased  by  the 
addition  of  about  200  pages  to  the  seventh  edition ;  Vol.  III.  of  Riehm's  revision 
of  "  Hupfeld  on  the  Psakns  ;'*  Frankel's  "  Introduction  to  the  Jerusalem  Talmud ;'' 
Keil's  "  Commentary  on  Daniel,"  from  Keil  and  Delitzsch's  "  Commentary  on 
the  Old  Testament;"  Zockler's  "  Commentary  on  Daniel,"  from  Lange's  "Bibel- 
werk;"  Volkmar's  "Gospels;  or  Mark  and  the  Synopsis  of  the  Canonical  and 
Non-canonical  Gospels,  according  to  the  Earliest  Text;"  Elopper^s  "Exegetical 
and  Critical  Examination  of  I.  Corinthians;"  Schmidt's  "Pauline  Chrifltology;" 
Kuper's  "  Prophecy  in  the  Old  Testament ;"  and  Krenkel's  "  Paul,  the  Apostle 
of  the  Heathen."  An  eighth  edition  of  Ewald's  "  Ausfuhriichs  Lehrbudi "  is 
just  out. 

In  biblical  and  ecclesiastical  history  and  the  cognate  literature,  we  have 
Hengstenberg's  "  History  of  the  Elingdom  of  God  under  the  Old  Testament ;  first 
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period — (Vom  Abraham  to  Moees;*'  YoL  IT.  of  Hitzig^s  "  History  of  Israel  from 
the  begimiiog  to  A.  D.  72;"  Laureates  edition  of  "Clemens  Romanus — the 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  the  alleged  second  Epistle,  and  the  fragments ;" 
Haneberg's  "  t^anons  of  Hippolytus,  in  Arabic,  from  Roman  MSS.,  with  a  Latin 
version  f  Lipsius*  "  Chronology  of  the  Bishops  of  Borne  to  the  middle  of  the 
4th  oentury;"  YoL  IIL  of  Heinrichsen's  edition  of  "Eusebius  Pamphilus;" 
YoL  III.  of  Hergenrother's  "  Photius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople ;"  Tobler's 
'*  Palestine  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  centuries,  from  the  itineraries  ;** 
Moller^s  "  Life  and  Writiogs  of  Osiander,"  being  Part  Y.  of  the  aeries,  compris- 
ing the  *' Fathers  and  Founders  of  the  Lutheran  Church;"  Morikofer's  ^*Life 
of  Zuing^e;"  Sickel's  *' Contributions  to  the  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent;" 
Holtzmann's  *'  Monuments  of  Religious  History,  within  the  sphere  of  Italian 
art;"  Zimg^ebVs  "  S^^udies  concerning  tlie  Institution  of  the  Society  of  Jesus ;** 
and  a  third  edition  of  Simrock's  "  Manual  of  German  Mythology." 

In  secular  history  and  biography  we  have,  among  the  issues  of  the  quarter, 
Brey8ig*s  »*  Times  of  Charles  Martel ;"  Yol.  II.  of  Ihne's  "  Roman  History  "  (a 
work  already  noticed  in  the  Repertory  on  the  appearance  of  YoL  I.,  and  a  trans- 
lation of  which  is  in  press  in  England) ;  YoL  I.  of  Holm's  "  Ancient  History  of 
Sicily;"  Siever's  "Studies  in  the  History  of  the  Roman  Emperors ;"  Oberdick's 
'*  Movements  in  the  East  hostile  to  the  Romans  in  the  last  half  of  the  third  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era ;"  Yol.  III.  of  Yon  Cosel's  "  History  of  Prussia  imder 
the  HohenzoUems ;"  Braun*s  "Pictures  of  the  Mohammedan  World;"  L.  von 
Rauke's  "  Correspondence  of  Frederic  the  Great  with  "William  lY.,  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  his  wife,  Anne  of  England ;"  YoL  I.  of  Yon  Noorden's  "  European 
History  in  the  Eighteenth  Century — ^the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession;" 
Picker's  "  Researches  into  the  History  of  Italian  Monarchy  and  Jurisprudence ;" 
and  Parts  2  and  3  of  YoL  lY.  of  Droysen's  **  History  of  Prussian  Politics." 

Turning  to  philosophy,  general  and  special,  and  its  history,  we  find  YoL  I.  of 
a  third  edition  of  Zeller's  "  Philosophy  of  the  Greeks — the  pre-Socratic  period ;" 
yaliflcher's  "  Comparison  and  Criticism  of  Aristotle's  Rhetoric  and  Nicomathean 
ethics ;"  Durdik's  "liebnitz  and  Newton ;"  Caspari's  "  Philosophy  of  Leibnitz ;" 
L.  Grote's  "Leibnitz  and  bis  Times;"  Bender's  "History  of  Philosophical  and 
Theological  Studies  In  Ermland;"  YonHartsen's  "Inquiries  in  Logic;"  a  second 
and  enlarged  edition  of  Schwegler's  "  History  of  Philosophy,"  edited  by  Kostlin ; 
W.  Gass'  "Doctrine  of  Conscience ;"  Rosenkranz'  " Hegel  as  the  National  Phi- 
losopher  of  Germany;"  Hartenstein's  " Historico-philosophical  Essays;"  YoL 
II.  of  Yolkmann's  "Life,  Writings,  and  Philosophy  of  Plutarch  of  Chseronea;" 
Ernst  von  Bunsen's  "Unity  of  Religions,"  YoL  I.;  Dreydorff's  "Pascal,  his 
Life  and  Conflicts;"  Delff's  "Dante  Alighieri  aud  the  Divina  Comoedia;"  and 
Scartazzini's  "  Dante,  his  Times,  his  Life,  and  his  Works." 

In  philology  and  general  literature  we  record  the  appearance  of  YoL  II.  of 
the  fourth  edition  of  B&hr's  "History  of  Roman  Literature ;"  Part  I  of  the  fifth 
edition  of  Bemhardy's  "Roman  Literature;"  Part  3  of  Teufiel's  more  concise 
and  very  excellent  manual  in  the  same  department ;  Friedrichsen's  translation 
of  "Ussing's  System  of  Training  and  Instruction  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans ;"  two  prize  essays  from  the  Jablonowski  Society  at  Leipaic — Biichsen- 
schutz  on  the  "  Chief  Seats  of  Industrial  Art  in  Antiquity,"  and  Bliimner  on 
the  "Industrial  Activity  of  the  Nations  of  Classical  Antiquity:"  La  Roche's 
"Homeric  Researches;"   ^YoL  IL  of  Hubner's  "Corpus  Inscriptionum  latina- 
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rura;"  a  third  edition  of  Ourtius'  "Greek  Etymology;"  Vol.1,  of  Pindar's 
*'Kpinicia,"  edited  by  M.  Schmidt  of  Jena;  a  second  edition  of  Schleicher's 
"Qerman  Language;"  Andresen'a  "Language  of  Jacob  Grimmj"  Part  2  of 
Merx'  "  Syriac  Grammar "  (based  on  Hofftaaim) ;  Bnippacher's  "  Phonetic 
System  of  the  Oscan  Language;"  Lepsius  on  the  "Chronological  Vahieof  the 
Assyrian  Eponymes,  and  some  points  of  contact  with  Egyptian  Chronology  ;^ 
Hassan's  "Concise  Grammar  of  the  common  Arabic  Dialects,  especially  the 
Egyptian ;"  Part  1  of  atliird  revised  edition  of  Diez'  "  Grammar  of  the  Romance 
Lauguages;"  a  volume  of  Von  Raumer's  "Literary  Remains;"  and  Vol.  Vn. 
of  Klein's  "History  of  the  Drama." 

HOLLAND. 

From  Holland  we  find  a  few  volumes  announced  of  more  than  usual 
interest:  Prof.  Schaarschmidts'  edition,  in  a  Dutch  version,  of  Spinoza's  "De  deo 
et  homino,"  valuable  especially  on  account  of  its  critical  and  philosophical  pre- 
face; Roorda's  "Commentary  on  Micahj"  Part  2  of  Pierson's  "History  of 
Roman  Catholicism  to  the  Council  of  Trent ;"  Part  2  of  Wolber's  "History  of 
Java;"  the  first  issue  in  a  new  series  of  the  Teyler  Society's  publications — 
Schoffer's  "Criticism  on  F.  C.  Baur  as  a  Theologian;"  Blom's  "  Bpiatle  of 
James;"  Parts  1  and  2  of  Vol.  L  of  Muller's  "Boniface;"  Riemen's  "First 
Epistle  of  John  in  its  relation  to  the  Grospel  of  John;'*  Von  Toorenenbergen's 
"Symbolical  Literature  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Netherlands;"  Tiele's 
"Comparative  History  of  Ancient  Religions," — Part  1,  "The  Egyptian  and 
Mesopotamlan  Religions;"  another  instalment  (No.  4  of  Part  2)  of  Moll's 
"Church  History  of  Netherlands  before  tlie  Reformation;"  Part  2  of  Doedes' 
"  Doctrine  of  Blessedness,  exhibited  according  to  the  Gospel  in  the  Scriptures  of 
the  New  Testament;"  Veen's  "Anabaptists  in  Scotland;"  and  Johanna's 
"  Life  of  Thorwaldsen,"  with  portrait  and  illustrations. 
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One  Vol.  8V0.9      ---- -----._     $5.<M 

'  <  ■■ 

THE  EIGHT  VOLUMES  OF  LANOE»S  COMMENTARY  f'REVIOUSLY  PVIBLI8HED.  ARE: 


CIBVESIS.— Tranalated  and  edited  bjr  Tajler  Ziowla, 

UfcD^  and  A.  Goaman,  D.D. 

IL 

ICATTHB  W.— Tranalated  and  Bdlted  bjr  Philip  8oha£^ 


lBX  AVD  LXTEE — TranaUted  and  Edited  br  Pro£ 
W.  O.  T.  Shedd,  D.D^  Philip  Sofaafl;  D-D^  and  Rev. 
a  O.  Starback. 

IV. 

A0TS.~TnnaUted  and  Edited  br  Oharlea  F.  BohaAr, 
D.D. 

V. 
TKB  BPXSTLB  OF  PAUL  TO  THE  ROMAlfS.— 
Bf  J.  P.  LangOp  D.D.,  and  F.  B.  Faj.    Tranalated 


br  J.  F.  Hnrat,  D.p»  with  additiona  bjr  P.  Sohaf 
B.D.,  and  Rev.  M.  B.  Riddle. 

VI. 

OORIBTHIANS.— TranaUted  and  Edited  bf  Dra.  0 
W.  Poor  and  Oonwaj  Wing. 

V!l. 

THBSSALONIAN8,    TIMOTHY,  TITUS,   PHI 
LBMON,    AND    HEBREWB^Traiialated    am 
Edited  bT  Dra.  Harwood  and  Waahbnme,  Profta 
-  '  %  Baokett,  and  Daf,  and  the  If  to  Di 


aora  Kendriok,  1 
JohnLiUie. 


VIII. 


THE  EPISTLES  OEKBRAL  OF  JAMES,  PETES 
JOHJf ,  AND  JUDB^Tranalated  and  Edited  b 
J.  laidor  Mombert. 


LAXora  OmanacTART  la  nniveraally  regarded  aa  the  (createst  biblical  work  of  the  age.  Hie  Gennan  edition  eix 
bodfee  the  reaolta  of  the  labora  of  the  uioat  eameiit  and  profonnd  Chriatian  Sehoiara  of  the  Continent ;  and  tfa 
American  tranidatian.  which  la  in  progreaa,  ander  the  aaperriaton  of  Dr.  Phzlip  Sohait,  aided  by  a  large  corpa  c 
mar  own  OMiat  eminent  and  learned  divlnea.  la  enriched  by  nnmerona  and  inlportant  additiona  which  entitle  it  to  b 
considered  to  a  great  extent  aa  an  orlf^loal  and  Independent  work.  That  the  andertaUng  haa  thua  fiur  been  proeeeat« 
In  a  aplrlt  which  elevates  It  above  all  eectarlan  -at  denominatioiial  oonaiderationa,  la  anillelently  proved  by  the  fhc 
flwt  amoiig  the  continental  echobuv.  more  than  twenty  of  whom  are  engaged  on  the  work,  onder  Dr.  L4X»B  a  direi 
Hon,  are  rtpreeentatlvea  of  all  the  different  (ivanicclical  dAiominationa  of  Germany  and  HoDand,  while  the  ennlad>B« 
oal  oonnectlQua  of  the  iiuntributora  to  the  American  edition  are  quite  aa  divene,  aa  the  following  liat  ahowa : 

General  MklUor,  Mfr.  FUIM^ir^  SCH^MTr,  Reformed. 

OOI«JTRIBXTTO«,S. 


W.  O.  T.  SHEQP,  HJD^ 
B.  A.  WASHBURNE,  D.D., 
A.  0.  KENDRIOK,  D.D., 
Dr.  GREEN, 
J.  F.  HURST,  D.l}^ 
TATLER  LEWIS,  LL.D., 
Rev.  oh:  F.  SOHAFFER, 
R.  D.  HITOHOOOK,  D.D., 
E.  HARWOOD,  D.D., 
R.  B  HAOKETT,  D.D., 
JOHN  LILLIB,  D.D., 


Preabyterian. 

BplaoopaL 

Baptiat. 

Preabyterian. 

Methodlat. 

Dntch  Reformed. 

Lutheran. 

Preabyterian. 

EpiaoopaL 

Baptist. 

Preebyterian. 


B.  D.  TEOMANS,  D.D.,  Preabyterian.  ' 

Rev.  O.  O.  STARBUOK,  OongregattonnL 
J.  I8IDOR  MOMBERT,  D.D.,  Epiaoopal. 

D»  W.  POOR,  D.D.,  Preebyterian. 

O.  P.  WING,  D.D.,  Preabyterian. 

GEORGE  E.  DAT,  D.D.,  OongregatiooaL 

Rev.  P.  H.  STEEN8TRA,  Epiaoopal. 

A.  GOSMAN,  D.Dn  Preabyterian, 

Rev.  0HARLE8  A.  AIKEN,  Preebyterian. 

Rev.  M.  B.  RIDDLE,  Dntch  Reformed. 

Pro£  WILLIAM  WELLS,  Methodlat. 


Snch  a  combination  of  force  ea  ttiis  has  not  been  engaged  upon  any  work,  having  for  ita  aim  the  elucidation  Q( 
fbe  Holy  Scriptnree,  aluoe  the  compl(4iofl  of  the  tranalation  of  King  Jamea*  veralon  of  the  Bihle.  LAxaa'aCoMiaw 
ZAKT  io,  therefore,  in  an  Ita  departmenta— critical,  doctrinal,  and  homiletical— far  anperior  to  any  work  of  the  kind 
over  pnbUabed,  and  Ita  value  must  eleadily  IncreaM  ;  for  many  yeara  mnat  elapee  before  it  can  be  anperaeded. 

THE  NI9B  TOLUMBS  already  completed  irake  in  themaelvea  a  UBRiLBT  WHICH  MO  CLERGYMAN  CAK 
DO  WITBOirr  if  he  alma  to  keep  abreant  of  the  tlmea ;  while  they  are  Indlapenaahle  to  SCMDAT-SCHOOl 
TEACHKBSk  and  an  invalnable  aid  to  LAYMEN  Ain>  ALL  BIBUCAL  STUDENTB^  without  regard  to  profeaaiov 


Galatiaoa,  Bpheaia^ 


IK  I'HEPABATIOK  t 
TIm  following  volnmea  of  LANOE'S  COMMENTABY  are  now  In  preparatioa  :  John  (t  vdL), 
PhiUppiana,  CokMalaaa  (1  voL).  Kevebitli»)is  (I  v<m.i,  oumpleting  the  New  Teetament 

tf  EMh  volume  of  ••  LANOE'S  OOMMKNTAilY  "  la  complete  in  itaeli;  and  can 
Smt  jaM  to  any  addreii  upon  receipt  of  the  price  {%A  per  volume)  by  the  pubUaheta. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER  &:  CO., 


WHAT  18  SAID  of  the  Best,  the  Cheapest,  and  the  moK 
Entertaining  Family  Magazine* 

HOURS  AT  HOME ;     " 

A'Popular  Monthly  of  Instruction  and  Recreation. 

•  m 

Tmm  Ana  loan  oumu  no  Temtb  ToLim.  in  m  Fun  Tiul 


NOTICES   OF   THE    PRESS. 


**  fitiadflx  ipifna  In  es^Mlty  to  fUl  the  place  for  which 
•t  it  derigned— that  of  a  magawne  which,  nithoat  boing 
strictly  religioaa.  or  at  all  hortatory  In  any  wav,  Khali  fur- 
atah  initablo  aecnlar  reading  for  all  tho  intelligent  mem- 
iiera  of  religfooaly  regulated  familica.**— n«  NaUon. 

*'  That  ezoellent  magaiine,  HOURS  AT  Homk,  certainly 
oontainn  as  many  really  vidiu^le  papen  aa  <oaie  monthlies 
jf  twioe  ita  alse. . .  BmtalnB  the  reputation  for  interesting 
auktter  of  a  periodieid  than  whksh  none  other  la  aafer.  or, 
hi  general,  more  naefnl  for  the  flamily  cirola."— if.  T. 
Tims*, 

**  im  purity  of  tone  and  the  abaenoa  of  the  eenoational, 
and  the  high  standari  of  Ita  Uteratore  eombine  to  moke  it 
a  publication  of  unsnrpaaaed  merit. . .  .We  know  ot  no  peri- 
odical of  the  preeent  day  which  will  prove  mora  entertain- 
ing and  instruotlre  to  the  reader."— M  r.  BerakL 
)^  A  magaiine  which,  in  Ita  Add,  haa  no  American  rlTaL 
...  .None  of  the  liring  issoee  of  the  day  hare  been  avoided, 
and  all  have  reoeired  such  diKuaelon  or  allusion  aa  would 
meet  the  favor  and  express  the  views  of  that  large,  respect- 
able, and  rightly  influential  daaa  who  believe  that  the  ap- 
plication of  Christian  prlnclplea  alone  can  solve  our  gr^at 
problems  of  State,  society,  sex,  economy,  and  education. 
In  this  field  Hours  at  Horn  has  the  widest  verge  for 
aU  the  ability  it  oan  subatdiae  to  its  naa,  and  a  miasion 
worthy  of  the  higheat  ambition  to  fulfil.  The  present 
managers  and  publishers  seem  to  be  alive  both  to  their  op- 
portunity and  to  the  lesponalbilitiea  which  it  brlnga.**— iV. 
r.  Mail 

"  This  magmrinn  la  under  a  oonatant  improvement,  and 
the  editor  succeeds  admirably  in  giving  variety  to  it.** — 
y.  r.  Commercua  AdvertUer, 

"  It  happily  oombinea  the  useful  and  agrssable,  the  seri- 
ous and  the  gay,  the  learned  and  the  superfidaL**— if.  Ik 
ChrUtlan  Advocate  and  Journal. 

^  At  usual,  pleasant  and  usefuL**— JT.  F.  thdtpendmU. 

"  We  have  no  bettor  or  purer  fSmily  magaaina.** — PkUa, 
Jhrt»bifUrt<m.  « 

**  Of  all  our  original  American  monthliea,  the  one  which 
we  would  meet  recommend  for  family  reading.  Its  tone  is 
Qxoellent,  and  the  quali^  of  ita  srtioles  high.**— itoslofi 
Chnnttan  TFUnsM. 

'*  Begins  the  New  Tear  with  vigor,  variety,  and  beauty.** 
—Boiiton  OmunonweaUk, 

**  Fer  a  family  magaslne  it  ranks  first**— CoiJ^ffS  C(w- 
ram, 

**  Steadny  Improving.**-— CAfod^o  Advance. 

**  Almost  the  only  monthly  magaiine  which  we  can  nn- 
equivocfUly  commend  to  the  GhristiAn  flamily.**— IfeiAodicX 
Quartertif  RevUtq. 

**  We  have  watched  it  from  the  first  with  no  little  favor, 
and  its  aim  is  no  noble  and  Christian  that  we.  have  rejoiced 
in  aU  the  endenoea  of  ita  proaperity.**— ilue^on  Oongrtgcb- 
tionalUU 


'*  Always  pieaauit  and  entectaining. . 

cnt  by  a  Christian  tone,  and  is  free  fr  

haa  many  secular  articles,  ecjual  in  interaat  to  the 
buttons  to  older  magaainea.**— JAof^  EMmbtm  Jrnm 

"Some  of  our  best  writers  oootribute  regnlariy  to  Ihi 
pagee  of  this  yaluaUle  magasina,  which  ooaUDeaeBfeenak 


ing  with  useful  reading.**— PAIia.  Inquirer. 

**  Thia  monthly  is  rapidly  growing  in  intanataad 
larity.**— TVefOoM  StaU  Gaeette, 

'*  A  family  periodioal  cC  an  unoSDeptlaciabte 
— Bro<a:^fn  THnee, 

**  The  steady  improvement  of  thJa  lagMlss  k  clay- 
where  remarked,  and  each  number  oontaina  papen  tfeaC 
OfMumand  general  attentioa.**— JVeioarA  Datlif  AdterUear, 

**  Fully  maintaina  ita  weli-eamad  rspiftsHaii  as«fe»i^ 
nuigasine.**«-/Vo9l(fence  Herald. 

"  Occupies  a  field  midway  between  that  of  Ckesfdimiy 
literary  magaiine  and  the  religions  magaatne,  onmlwBing 
the  moot  ezoellent  chanotarlstloa  ol  each.*— Oftis  atk 
Journal 

"  Without  any  attempt  at  asnsational  tnUHanej,  Ifeh 
magadne  is  full  of  life ;  it  is  sensible,  but  not  tBdkNlt^la• 
stnictive,  but  not  pedantic.  It  touches  fnn;f  on  the  td|ta 
of  the  day,  but  carea  little  for  mere  news,  and  is  in  mtf 
reepectscneof  our  beat  home  m^— Inea,*^— i*aB. Mrni^ 
ina  Poet, 

**  One  of  the  best  magaalnea  that  oomes  to  oar  talit.*— 
Ifew  Hcmen  J^tOadium. 

"  BteadUy  increases  in  maclt  as  tha  montka  rsD  oa.*^ 
UHca  Morning  Herald. 

**  Among  our  popular  monthliea  HOURS  AT  HOMK  feiBi 
a  high  piaoe.*' — AocAesler  Sxpreee. 

**  Bdtted  with  a  graat  deal  o<  good  tastsu"— AMik 
Dailjf  JournaL 

"  FnU  of  good  things  in  Utentora.**- PMta.  S^fifrmai 
CSkureh  Meeeenger.  • 

"  HOURS  AT  HOUR  ia  one  of  onr  healthieat  and  atal 
magazines  for  fiamily  rwadlng.*^— Jformwff  Star. 

**  HOURS  AT  HOMR  always  contains  much  that  is  fata- 
esdng  and  usefuL  with  singular  freedom  from  oMcoika* 
able  faatoree.**— ilAany  CuUieator  and  Countrv  vemL 

"We  osn  rsoommend  none  mora  highly.**— ^atara 
Jforlhem  Church  Advocate. 

"  This  valuable  monthly  la  alwaya  worthy  of  uuimimia- 
tLan.^—Chrietian  World. 

"  Presents  a  rich  and  varied  amount  of  reading,  that  vil 
interest  alike  the  old  and  young.**— PsUta.  J^vOsroa  <»- 


Hours  at  Homr  piors  than  retaino  Its  repotstiflBsi 
a  magaiine  of  rich  and  instmotive  artkdea.**— Jnhooatii 
Tndex. 

"  This  work  is  always  dignified,  pure  and  Ghrlsdan.  We 
can  recommend  it  moat  cheerfully.**— £1.  Louie  Ceeirel 
Church  Advocate. 


TERMS :  #9.00  a  year,  or  two  yean  for  15.00  in  advanoa.  Single  oopiea,  80  cents.  To  Chihaof  five  and  over,  SHU 
If  the  Club  reochea  TRK,  one  oopy  free  to  the  person  who  gets  it  up.  To  Clergymen,  Teaohera,  and  Theologioal  BtadflBia, 
f  SL60  in  advance. 

BOITND  YOLXnCBB :  This  work,  to  the  present  time,  Is  elegantly  bound  In  ten  volumea.  Price,  9^60  each,  port- 
paid  ;  or,  for  ^SO.*  0,  the  ten  volumes  will  be  sent,  free  of  charge.  For  $5.00,  either  volume  and  one  yearT  sBbsertptfon- 
There  is  more  good  reading,  and  a  far  greater  variety,  in  theae  than  can  be  bought  for  $100.00  in  ordinaiy  book-tan. 

CinCULAjRS  WITH  8PBCIAL  TRBMIUM8  AND  HATES  Or  CLUBBIHe  WJtB 
OTHER  PERIOJ>ICAIsB,  BKNT  TO  ANY  AJ^DRESa  ON  APPLICATION. 

Address,  Box  2277f  P.  O.  r^  T 

CHARLES  SORIBNER  &  00.,W4maMly,  NX 


Special   Notice. 


STJBSGRIPTIONS  TO  THE 

PEINCETON    EEYIEW 


FOB  THE 


CURRENT  YEAR  (1870) 
Miist  hereafter  begin  with  the  April  number, 

AS  THE  JANUARY  NUMBER  IS  EXHAUSTED. 

The  Special  offer  to  Glbrgtmbn,  whose  salaries  do  not  exceed  $1,000  per  annuHif  is  with- 
drawn, as  (he  Supply  set  apart  for  that  purpose  is  exhausted. 


For  Termsy  Ac,  of  the  PRINCETOIV  REVIEW,  see  fourth  pa^e 

of  eo¥er. 

The  Laws  of  Discursive  Thought: 

BEIXa  A 

TEXT-BOOK  OF  FORMAL  LOaiO. 

BY  JAMES  McCOSH,  LL.  D., 

PEI81DSNT    OF    NBW    JBBSEY    OOLLEGE,    PRIKGBTON.       FORMBI^Y  4.  PROFESSOR  OF    LOOrO    AKD  ICETA- 

PHTSICS,  QUEBN'S  COLLEOB.    BELFAST. 

Xa  mo.      ■      ■      ■      Z>xrloo»  4^X.OO. 

JUST  PUBLISHED  BY 

Robert  Carter  &  Brothers, 

630  BROADWAY,  NEW  YO&K. 

SMITH,  ENGLISH  &  Co, 
Booksellers  and  ImpoFters, 

(ESPECIALLY  OF  THEOLOGICAL  BOOKS) 

No.  23  North  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia. 


S.  E.  &  Oo.  have  on  hand  the  best  and  most  complete  assortment  of  THEOLOGI- 
CAL BOOKS  for  sale  in  the  ootintr7,  catalogues  of  which  will  be  sent  upon  applioa 
,.  tion. 

8B€ONI>^HANI>  BOOKS  bought  or  taken  in  exchange. 


THE  BIBLICAL  REPERTOET 

AND 

PRINGETOK   REVIEW, 

PUBLISHED    BY 

MESSRS.    CHARLES   SCRIBNER   &   CO. 

M4    BRiKiOn^AT^j    ^SWT    YORK. 


This  able  and  induenAal  journal  has  now  completed  its  forty-firat  year.  It  has  oatlived  aU  tte 
religious  quarterlies  in  being  at  the  time  of  its  origin,  and  is,  with  a  single  exception,  the  <ddeet 
quarterly  of  any  kind  in  the  country.  This  is  a  strong  token  of  the  soundness  and  vitality  of  ito 
principles,  and  of  the  ability  with  which  it  has  been  conducted. 

The  Rev.  Cuarlbs  Hodge,  D.D.,  and  Rev.LTMAN  H.  Atwatsr.  D.D.,  associate  editors,  wiQreoBTv 
the  special  co-operation  of  Rev.  M.  W.  Jacobus,  D.D.,  Rev.  Wii.  Hekrt  Gbees,  D.D.,  Rev.  Kdvdt 
Hall,  D.D.,  President  Charles  A.  Aiken,  Rev.  John  Forsyth,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Wil  )L  Blacdcbx. 
D.D.,  while  contributions  are  promised  by  others,  including  authors  of  the  highest  rank  an  I  &ine. 

With  these  arrangements,  it  is  intended  that  this  Review  shall  not  only  retain  the  attribotei 
which  have  made  it  a  great  power  for  good  in  the  past,  but  that  it  shall  be  constantly  improTed  nd 
amplified  in  the  future. 

While  it  will  continue  to  support,  with  whatever  ability  it  can  command,  the  great  systOD  of 
doctrine  defined  in  the  Westminster  symbols,  which  are  adopted  by  all  the  Presbyterian  bodies  Of 
America  and  Great  Britain,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  otlier  communions,  and  to  deal  vidi 
science,  philosophy,  and  literature  at  their  points  of  contact  with  religion,  it  will  labor  earnest  tP 
cement  and  consolidate  the  Re-union  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  truth,  charity,  and  unity;  asdto 
make  it  a  blessing  to  the  churdi  and  the  world.  Having  been  firmly  established  yean  before  the 
schism  of  1838,  the  Priikceton  Review  will  strive  to  do  its  part  in  moulding  the  Aiture  of  the  Se-mled 
Church  in  accordance  with  the  standards  which  form  the  basis  of  the  re-nnion. 

A  special  aim  of  its  editors  wiU  be  to  increase  the  number  and  variety  of  its  artidm  in  the 
practical  department;  to  famish  new  aid  to  pastors  and  others  in  charge  of  Christian  and  chnid^ 
work,  for  its  effective  organization  and  prosecution,  by  the  thorough  discusuon  of  questions  rela- 
tive to  worship,  preaching,  pastoral  visitation,  Sunday-schools,  revivals,  missions,  education,  Chris- 
tian beneficence  and  activity,  church  architecture  and  music ;  in  short,  whatever  may  be  fitted  t» 
infuse  intelligence,  energy,  and  enterprise  into  any  sphere  of  Christian  life  and  action.  In  a  word, 
it  will  aim  to  be  a  helper  of  ministers  and  intelligent  laymen. 

No  efforts  will  be  spared  to  extend  and  improve  the  department  of  criticism,  and  of  aooouDtB  of 
new  publications— especially  those  relating  to  our  common  Christianity. 

Its  contributors,  constantly  increasing,  now  include  some  of  the  ablest  writers  in  the  Ameiien 
Church. 

Three  Hollars  «  year,  In  ttdvttnee.  For  Five  Dollttm,  atrletly  In  ttdTsnee^lt  wQlke 
sent  two  yearn  to  tiie  same  subscriber,  or  for  one  year  to  any  exlstlne  sabacrfb^ 
and  a  ne^r  one. 

^"Subscriptions  for  tbe  current  year  (1870)  must  beffln  -vrltli  Aprli,  since  tke 
number  for  January  Is  exbausted. 


SPECIAL    NOTICE. 

The  special  offer  of  the  Rbvibw  for  1870  at  a  reduced  rate  to  Clergymen  whose  salaries  do  not 

reach  one  thousand  dollars  is  withdrawn,  as  the  supply  of  the  Periodical  set  apart  for  that  purpose 

is  exhausted.    A  few  sets  of  tlie  Review  for  1869  still  remain  on  hand,  and  will  be  sold  to  Qerg;- 

men  of  the  class  named  for  One  Dollar  ;  to  all  others,  these  sets  will  be  sold  for  Two  DoUan 


Charles  ScRiBNEr&'<^.? 
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Art.  I. — TholucKa  View  of  the  Eight  Way  of  Preaching  J^ 

Although  it  is  true  that  of  late  the  churches  are  here  aud 
there  somewhat  better  filled  thau  formerly,  especially  where 
zealous  preachers  proclaim  the  Word,  yet  in  many  places  we 
find  them  more  and  more  deserted.  The  services  of  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  of  the  week  day  have  been  given  up  for  want 
of  hearers.  Of  entire  classes,  such  as  public  officers,  military 
and  professional  men,  there  is  often  seen  only  a  single  indi- 
vidual, like  some  relic  of  antiquity  in  the  old  cathedrals. 

In  numerous  cities  and  villages,  church  attendance  is 
almost  wholly  confined  to  the  middle  and  lower  classes. 
And  even  among  these,  many  think  it  sufficient  if  they  do 
not  forbid  the  attendance  of  their  wives  and  children.  Unless 
there  is  a  change,  it  will  soon  be  the  case  in  some  sections  of 
the  country,  that  in  our  places  of  worship  we  shall  find,  as 
indeed  on  Sunday  afternoons  we  now  frequently  do,  only 
women  and  children,  as  was  the  case  during  the  second  cen- 
tury in  the  temples  of  Rome, 

*  This  article  ifl  a  translation,  bj  an  accomplished  American  lady,  of  Gownsels 
to  the  modem  German  Preacher^  being  Dr.  Tholuck's  Preface  to  his  second  series 
of  Sermons. 
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I  speak  here  of  what  is  very  common  in  a  great  part  of 
Protestant  Germany.  There  are,  of  course,  many  cheering 
exceptions.  In  whole  districts,  from  long-established  custom, 
church-going  is  as  general  now  as  it  was  formerly.  This  is 
the  case  in  Wurtemberg  and  in  a  number  of  the  Saxon  prov- 
inces. Besides,  there  are  individual  preachers  who,  by  their 
brilliant  oratorical  gifts,  know  how  to  draw  together  a  culti- 
vated audience.  There  are  also  those  who  fill  the  churches 
by  their  bold  exhibition  of  Gospel  truths. 

Good  church-attendance,  therefore,  is  either  the  continued 
influence  of  an  earlier  and  happier  period,  the  effect  of  dis- 
tinguished talent  in  the  preacher,  or  the  fruit  of  a  strong  and 
newly  awakened  faith.  But  with  the  greater  part  of  the  pub- 
lic, the  customs  of  this  former  period  are  becoming  more  and 
more  obsolete.  Teller  once  preached  a  sermon  to  sixteen 
hearers,  in  which  he  warned  thertl  against  the  error  of  consid- 
ering church-going  an  essential  part  of  Christianity. 

This  doctrine,  which  he  and  others  like  him  inculcated,  has 
borne  its  legitimate  fruit.  Every  year  in  the  citias,  and  from 
their  example  in  the  villages  also,  the  number  is  continually 
lessening  of  those  who  attend  divine  service,  either  from  habit 
or  a  sense  of  duty.  The  magnetic  power  of  brilliant  oratory 
is  imparted  to  but  few ;  and  even  of  these  there  are  many  in- 
stances where  neither  this  attraction  nor  that  of  a  heart  glow- 
ing with  faith  is  sufiiciently  strong  to  turn  back  to  the  church 
the  better-educated  classes  who  are  setting  from  it  in  full  tide. 

The  prospect  for  the  future  appears  still  more  gloomy. 
Will  those  times  ever  return  when,  at  the  sound  of  the  bell, 
the  father,  bearing  his  hymn-book  under  his  arm,  hastened 
with  all  his  family  to  the  house  of  God  ?  when  every  pew 
contained  a  household  ?  when  it  was  matter  of  common 
remark,  if,  in  the  seats  of  the  church  officers  or  magistrates, 
there  was  a  single  vacant  place  I  Will  those  times  return, 
when  the  faithful  pastor  shall  find,  not  a  scanty  representation 
from  different  sections  of  the  town,  but  his  whole  flock  col- 
lected as  one  man  before  him.  Many  a  preacher  now  stands 
in  his  pulpit  who  is  forced  to  cry  out  with  Harms,  "Ah,  Lord, 
one  thing  only  I  ask  of  thee,  that  I  may  not  preach  to  empty 
seats:' 
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By  what  means  can  the  educated  classes  be  induced  once 
more  to  join  in  public  worship?  Even  at  the  very  time 
when  aversion  to  this  worship  arose,  such  a  delusion  was 
prevalent,  that  Marezoll,  a  very  popular  preacher,  advised  his 
brethren  to  present  fewer  and  fewer  of  those  positive  truths  of 
Christianity,  for  which  the  cultivated  cherish  unconquerable 
dislike ;  thus,  in  homoeopathic  fashion,  proposing  to  cure  the 
unbelief  of  the  hearer  by  the  unbelief  of  the  preacher.  The 
time  of  this  delusion  has  gone  by.  Many  now  feel  that  the 
preacher,  if  he  would  fill  the  church,  must  enter  it  as  a  man 
called  to  unfold  the  mysteries  of  God.  Faith,  however,  is  not 
the  only  thing  necessary  in  order  to  win  back  our  educated 
daises  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary. 

We  must  extend  the  hand  toward  the  despisers  of  religion 
among  the  learned.  One  iipportant  reason  why  evangelical 
preachers  often  fail  to  attract  this  class,  is,  that  they  speak 
fro7n  the  circle  of  faith  to  those  standing  within  that  circle, 
thus  rendering  themselves  unintelligible  to  those  without  it. 
The  power  of  habit  in  the  form  and  style  of  the  sermon  has  an 
injurious  influence.  Although  Scripture  truth  presented  in 
this  form  bore  blessed  fruits  for  centuries,  yet  it  was  at  a  pe- 
riod when  faith  was  a  vital  element  in  the  religion  of  the  peo- 
ple. This  period,-for  the  middle  and  higher  classes,  is  almost 
entirely  past.  To  them  the  Bible  narratives  are  a  fable-world, 
illuminated  by  a  magical  mingling  of  light  and  shade. 

In  order  to  make  apparent  the  difference  between  the  past 
and  the  present,  the  past  should  be  recalled.  Let  the  preacher, 
as  was  then  common,  request  his  people  to  bring  their  Bibles 
with  them,  in  order  to  satisfy  themselves  that  he  declares  not 
the  word  of  man,  but  that  of  the  eternal  God.  And  to  estab- 
lish the  truth  on  every  important  point,  let  him  call  on  them 
to  open  at  the  text  he  cites.  "  This  is  altogether  too  simple," 
the  cultivated  ladies  and  gentlemen  would  exclaim. 

We  ought  not,  however,  to  find  fault  with  them  on  this 
account,  because  for  many  of  them  there  is  no  longer  any 
word  of  God.  In  this  circle  there  is  at  most  only  traditional 
faith  enough  to  allow  the  minister  to  open  the  Bible  and  read 
from  it  a  proof-text.  And  even  this  nnany  look  upon  as  a 
stage  stroke  for  effect.     The  preacher  must  therefore  begin 
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and  build  anew.  Not  that  he  should  come  out  from  the 
strong,  high  tower  of  his  faith  founded  upon  revelation,  and 
descend  to  that  wide,  treeless  desert  where  one  is  driven 
hither  and  thither  by  the  rising  and  falling  winds  of  doctrine. 
But  he  should  turn  in  a  friendly  way  toward  those  wandering 
in  the  mazes  of  error,  and  invitingly  point  them  to  the  path 
leading  to  this  tower  of  faith. 

To  accomplish  this,  there  is  needed  a  clear  and  attractive 
exposition  of  Scripture.  George  Miiller  wished  he  could  lose 
all  memory  of  the  Scriptures,  so  that,  studying  the  classics 
down  to  Pliny  and  Seneca,  and  coming  freshly  to  the  Bible, 
he  could  observe  1k)w  it  would  then  appear  to  him. 

Reverence  for  the  saci'ed  oracles,  is  connected  in  numerous 
minds  with  hallowed  reminiscences  of  the  past.  There  is 
many  a  one  who  has  seen  the  grj^y  head  of  his  father  bowed 
in  family  devotion,  and  upon  whom  his  mother,  when  he  was 
a  child,  was  wont  to  lay  her  hand  in  prayer — ^to  whom  a  choral 
of  Bach,  or  a  cathedral  like  that  of  Cologne,  has  given  the 
impression  that  a  religion  which  calls  forth  such  creations, 
must  contain  some  germ  of  truth.  Let  the  preacher  regard 
such  reminiscences  as  sacred,  and  weave  them  into  his  dis- 
course. 

The  wish  expressed  by  George  Miiller,  a  truly  excellent 
man,  whom  a  pious  mother  taught  to  lisp  the  name  of  his 
heavenly,  at  the  same  time  with  that  of  his  earthly  father,  has 
been  to  many  among  the  learned  more  or  less  unconsciously 
fulfilled.  For  such  ones  let  the  preacher  expound  the  Scrip- 
tures, looking  for  hearts  which,  rejecting  the  divine,  are  open 
only  to  what  is  human.  Thus,  here  and  there.  Herder  has 
done,  except  that  like  Chateaubriand,  he  has  exhibited  the 
beauties  of  the  Christian  religion  rather  than  its  eternal  truth. 
The  same,  yet  in  loftier  flights,  has  been  done  by  Schleier- 
macher  for  those  still  farther  estranged.  No  one  of  later 
times  has  been  so  much  as  he  the  preacher  of  religion  to  the 
learned  among  its  despisers.  That  there  is  something  more 
in  Christianity  than  in  the  beautiful  fables  of  antiquity — that 
it  is  a  reality  enduring  beyond  all  time — for  the  knowledge 
of  this  truth,  many  are  indebted  to  Schleicrmacher,  who  after- 
ward obtained  a  deeper  experience. 
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From  Schleiermacher,  the  preacher  among  the  ecjueated 
can  learn  much.  For  the  work  of  the  ministry  the  most  lil- 
eral  calture  is  essential,  as  well  as  the  nicest  discernment.  At 
a  time,  when  for  many,  Shakespeare  is  higher  authority  than 
Paul — when  a  single  distich  of  Goethe  has  more  weight  than 
the  whole  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  the  Galatians  ;  at  such 
a  time  if  a  preacher  would  have  influence  over  his  congrega- 
tion, he  should  not  be  unacquainted  with  their  authorities.  If 
anywhere,  certainly  here  may  the  words  of  the  Apostle  be 
applied :  "  All  things  are  yours." 

An  English  divine  was  found  one  Saturday  studying  Gib- 
bon. On  being  questioned  concerning  this,  he  replied  :  "  If 
I  belong  to  Christ,  Gibbon  is  surely  mine,  and  a  harvest-field 
that  bears  fruit  for  my  master." 

On  this  point  the  preacher  of  our  times  is  met  by  that  mode 
of  thinking  which  can  hardly  make  wide  enough  the  separa- 
tion between  common  life  and  the  pulpit.  For  this  reason, 
preaching  appears  to  educated  minds,  pedantic,  formal, 
mummy-like.  "  Even  the  word  Russia  has  been  used  in  the 
pulpit,"  complains  a  sensitive  reviewer. 

In  opposition  to  such  purists,  one  might  be  tempted  to  ex- 
claim with  Harms : — 

"6thly.  Let  the  preacher  speak  negligently  and  incor- 
rectly."* 

I  do  not,  however,  here  allude  merely  to  the  approximation 
of  the  language  of  the  pulpit  to  that  of  common  life,  though 
in  this  respect,  too,  I  am  of  the  opinion  of  Harms,  but  also 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  pulpit,  the  two  being  connected.  If  we 
would  win  back  our  educated  men  and  bring  them  under  the 
influence  of  the  pulpit  we  must  not  avoid  there,  any  more 
than  in  every -day  conversation,  a  reference  to  those  scenes 
among  which  life  is  spent.  If  the  homilists  complain  of  and 
condemn  us,  Paul,  who  in  Athens  quoted  Aratus  in  his  dis- 
course, and  among  the  Cretans,  Epimenides,  will  be  our 
protection.  One  of  the  advantages  thereby  gained  is  an 
increase  of  confidence  in  the  preacher.  He  no  longer  appears 
to  us  a  man  of  the  sacred  caste,  who  speaks  from  the  schools, 
but  with  us,  he  has  experienced  the  trials  of  a  difficult  and 
*  Trtaiist  on  Speaking  with  Tongues^  p.  824. 
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troublous  time.     It  is  not  the  preacher^  but  the  wian,  who 
speaks  to  us. 

lu  order  to  make  the  understanding  of  Scripture  more  easy 
and  attractive  for  this  class — instead  of  preaching  upon  single 
texts,  the  homily,  and  still  more,  the  connected  exposition  of 
the  fioored  hooks  is  desirable.  Sermons  from  individual,  isolated 
texts,  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  strengthen  the  opinion 
that  the  Bible  is  only  the  magical  background,  of  whose 
ancient  religioua  gloom  the  preacher  makes  use  to  heighten  tlie 
effect  without  ever  daring  approach  it. 

And,  indeed,  would  not  many  a  preacher  feel  himself  under 
constraint  if,  instead  of  the  single  text  to  which  he  appends 
his  remarks,  it  were  required  of  him  to  present  fully  and 
clearly  all  he  knows  and  believes  concerning  an  extended 
portion  of  Scripture.  This  method  of  sermonizing,  however, 
would  tend  to  establish  a  more  personal  relation  between  the 
preacher  and  his  audience.  The  more  particular  the  exposi- 
tion, the  more  will  his  dependence  upon  the  Bible  be  manifest, 
and  the  more  will  disappear  those  miserable  common-places 
and  that  vague,  essay-like  style  which  now  make  many  ser- 
mons so  tedious. 

Let  it  also  be  considered  what  a  very  great,  want  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  Bible  there  is  in  the  present  generation  of  hearers. 
Apart  from  that  abundance,  nay,  that  superabundance  of 
catechetical  and  biblical  instruction  which  we  find  in  the 
schools  of  former  centuries,  how  must  the  mere  habit  of 
church-going  have  extended  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible! 

With  this  was  also  connected  a  far  greater  use  of  church 
history,  and  a  fuller  comprehension  of  the  various  old  ecclesi- 
astical forms  which  yet  exist,  but  upon  which  the  educated 
modem  looks  with  smiles  of  wonder,  just  as  the  listener  in  the 
English  Parliament,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  among  whom  is 
seen  nothing  but  what  is  new,  looks  upon  the  long  peruke  of 
the  speaker. 

With  what  increased  interest  will  his  hearers  attend,  when 
the  preacher  is  prepared  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the 
origin  of  the  present  mode  of  divine  worship,  to  inform 
them  what  relation  the  sermon  bears  to  the  edification, 
and  to  explain  the  object  of  the  blessing  and  the  benedic- 
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tion,  to  8peak  of  the  right  kind  of  church  order  and  church 
discipline  1 

One  of  the  most  pressing  necessities  of  the  times  is  to  prove 
that  divine  service  does  not  consist  in  the  sehno9i  alorw.  So 
long  as  the  Protestant,  satisfied  with  his  sermon,  undervalues 
the  singing  and  prayer,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Catholic, 
satisfied  with  his  mass,  undervalues  the  sermon,  so  long  public 
worship  cannot  again  flourish  among  us.  But  the  preacher 
must  endeavor,  so  far  as  possible,  to  conform  the  devotional 
parte  of  divine  service  to  the  wants  of  a  cultivated  taste.  Oh  j 
how  have  the  beautiful  words,  church  and  congregation,  lost 
their  significance  among  us  Protestants !  Let  us  learn  once 
more  to  comprehend  their  import — then  shall  we  again  feel 
their  power. 

So  much  as  to  what  should  be  said.  Let  us  now  consider 
the  manner  of  saying  it.  On  this  point.  Harms  has  expressed 
himself  so  admirably  in  his  "Treatise  on  Speaking  with 
Tongues,"  that  I  earnestly  wish  his  words  might  find  a  loud 
echo  in  the  hearts  of  all  young  preachers.  "The  source 
of  right  preaching,"  says  he,  "  is  the  Spirit — ^the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  he  who  preaches  by  His  assistance  preaches  in  the  way  I 
mean — preaches,  as  I  call  it,  with  tongues." 

That  our  sermons  are  made^  that  they  do  not  grow  out  of 
the  fulness  of  the  heart  in  the  presence  of  God,  is  the  chief 
reason  why  they  do  not  hit  the  mark,  why  they  do  not  new 
create.  Says  Pindar,  the  Nemean  poet,  "He  who  would 
apeak,  must  first  breathe" 

But  not  merely  must  the  production  of  the  sermon  be  in- 
spired by  the  Holy  Spirit — its  delivery  should  be  so  likewise. 
It  is  difficult  to  express  the  vast  diflorence  between  the  effect 
of  a  sermon  delivered  from  memory,  excellent  as  it  may  be  in 
other  respects,  and  that  of  one  bom  for  the  second  time  in  a 
more  living  inspiration.  Did  we  Germans,  in  other  religious 
services  besides  that  of  the  sanctuary,  know  more  of  that 
power  which  the  Word,  directly  inspired  by  the  Spirit,  exer- 
cises upon  the  hearer,  above  the  word  delivered  from  memory, 
we  should  be  still  less  satisfied  with  the  presentation  of  a  life- 
less preparation. 

The  sermon  must  be  a  creation  of  the  preacher  in  his  study 
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and  a  re-creation  in  his  pulpit ;  and  when  he  descends,  he 
should  feel  a  mother^ a  joy — the  joy  of  one  who,  under  God's 
blessing,  has  borne  a  child.  Only  when  the  sermon  is  thus  a 
double  creation  of  the  preacher,  will  it  become  a  reality  in  his 
hearers.  The  discoui-ses  he  has  heard  are  way-marks  in  the  life 
of  a  hearer,  by  which  he  determines  how  far  and  in  what  di- 
rection he  has' travelled. 

It  were  much  to  be  desired  that  more  preachers  were  able 
to  dispense  with  a  full  writing  out  and  committing  to  memory ; 
yet,  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  discard  this  formal  prepara- 
tion. If  the  sermon  has  been  bom  by  the  Spirit  in  the  study, 
why  should  it  not,  under  the  breathing  of  the  Spirit,  live  again 
in  the  pulpit?  We  should,  however,  preserve  so  much  of  our 
freedom  that  when  we  stand  in  the  presence  of  the  devout 
congregation,  borne  up  by  the  collected  feelings  of  the  assem- 
bly, we  may  not  reject  what  we  receive  anew  from  the 
Lord,  but  with  free  power  of  production,  incorporate  it  with 
what  we  have  already  prepared.  Mere  extemporizing  gen- 
erally brings  no  salvation  with  it,  and  in  our  days,  least  of  all 
to  the  educated.  Even  should  our  whole  life  and  the  entire 
range  of  our  studies  bear  fruit  for  the  text  which  we  explain 
to  the  congregation,  yet  who  can  venture  to  trust  so  entirely 
to  the  spur  of  the  moment  as  to  expect  that  these  resources  will 
always  be  at  his  command  ? 

The  sermon  thus  inspired  by  the  Spirit  speaks  to  the  whole 
man  ;  it  contains,  first  of  all,  a  substantial  doctrine,  with  the 
thoughts  and  conclusions  suggested  by  it.  Upon  this  point  I 
cannot  agree  with  the  man  in  Kiel,  who  speaks  with  tongnes, 
expressing  himself  slightingly  of  doctrine  and  the  commn- 
nication  of  knowledge  from  the  pulpit.  When  the  Holy 
Spirit  once  takes  up  his  abode  in  the  heart  of  a  hearer,  every 
accession  of  knowledge  of  the  truth  and  every  new  application 
of  it  to  the  life  will  be  an  inward  quickening  power. 

Well  does  Harms  say  of  the  instruction  connected  with  con- 
firmation— "  if  it  only  were  what  it  should  be !  "  If,  indeed, 
it  were  this,  would  it  not  always  be  the  principles  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ — the  foundation  upon  whicli  perfection  should 
be  built  ?  In  our  time  especially,  when  all  hands  are  stretehed 
out  toward  the  tree  of  knowledge ;  when,  even  in  the  middle 
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classes,  intelligence  is  more  and  more  diffused,  and  the  truth 
needs  an  attractive  mediation — at  such  a  time  the  continued 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  of  theology,  of  literature,  is  indis- 
pensable in  order  to  teach  the  principles  of  Christianity  in  a 
thorough  manner  and  to  assist  the  spring  of  thought  to  a  new 
outflaw.  Yet  these  principles  should  always  be  clothed  with 
illustrations  and  quickened  by  feeling. 

On  this  point  we  must  explain  ourselves  farther,  as  what  we 
demand  might  appear  to  contradict  that  which  gives  primarily 
to  all  Christian  development  its  highest  rank,  a  holy  sim- 
plicity.  We  have  here  to  do  with  those  in  whose  eyes  perfect 
intelligibleness  and  popularity  are  the  highest  predicates  of  a 
sermon.  This  may  seem  a  singular  demand  when  the  question 
is  proposed  how  far  Scripture  satisfactorily  meets  it.  Does 
then,  the  predicate  of  perfect  intelligibleness  belong,  above 
many  other  books,  to  the  Gospels  of  John  and  the  Epistles  of 
Paul? 

We  are  now  told  by  quite  a  numerous  class,  that  the  range 
of  subjects  in  the  New  Testament  from  which  a  preacher  is 
allowed  to  select  is  very  limited.  The  mysteries  are  stricken 
from  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  caput  mortuum  of  the  so-called 
simple  religion  of  Jesus,  is  delivered  over  to  the  preacher  for 
him  to  hammer  out  as  thin  as  possible. 

"  I  should  like,"  said  one  of  the  dictators,  when  Christianity 
was  about  to  be  introduced  anew  into  France — "I  should 
like  a  simple  religion,  with  only  a  couple  of  dogmas."  The 
atmosphere  where  there  are  no  objects  is  clear,  indeed,  but  at 
the  same  time  empty  and  cold.  With  that  illumination  wh'ch 
assumes  to  itself  the  name  of  simplicity,  we  have  nothing  to 
do.  But  in  respect  to  that  which  the  counsel  of  God  has  re- 
vealed for  the  salvation  of  men,  the  preacher  must  be  silent  in 
nothing.  Nor  must  he  speak  otherwise  of  divine  things  than 
God  himself  has  spoken  of  them.  If,  however,  we  are  careful 
to  introduce  Scripture  correctly  into  our  sermons,  we  may  be 
permitted  at  the  same  time  to  drape  them  with  imagination 
and  feeling. 

They  are  strangely  mistaken  who  tliink  that  the  people 
prefer  from  the  pulpit  the  language  and  style  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  use  in  their  hours  of  labor.     When  they  go  to  church 
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they  pat  on  their  Sunday  dress ;  therefore  it  pleases  them  that 
the  sermon  which  they  hear  should  be  clad  in  festal  garments, 
only  let  the  preacher  not  confound  the  festal  garment  with 
what  the  Scriptures  call  high  sounding  words,  where  the 
thirsty  hearer  is  forced  to  exclaim  with  Augustine  when  he  was 
in  error :  ^'Sed  quid  ad  meam  sitim  pretioeomm  pocvlorufn 
deceniiasimus  ministraturJ^ 

We  do  not  commend  him  who  walks  on  stilts.  When  the 
tongue  goes  upon  stilts,  reason  spreads  but  half  her  sails. 
What  Denham  says  of  the  Thames  is  applicable  to  the  stream 
of  words : — 

*'  Though  deep,  yet  clear ;  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull ; 
Strong  without  rage,  without  o'erflowing,  fulL" 

We  ask  only  for  the  simplicity  of  Scripture  language ;— for  the 
illustrative,  the  sententious,  the  enigmatic,  which  more  or  less 
pervade  all  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  This 
is  the  language  of  which  it  may  be  said,  as  a  father  of  the 
church  says  of  Scripture  in  general :  "  It  is  a  stream  in  which 
an  elephant  can  swim  and  a  lamb  not  be  drowned."  It  is 
this  language  which  is  attractive  to  the  educated, — this  which 
belongs  to  the  beauties  of  the  Gospel. 

Is  the  sermon  a  living  reality  of  the  preacher  in  the  pulpit  t 
and  has  it  been  a  living  reality  in  his  study  ?  Then  it  will 
not  be  likely  to  want  imagination  and  feeling.  And  if  the  full 
tide  of  words,  as  in  a  confidential,  heart-to-heart  intercourse 
with  the  hearer,  breaks  suddenly  into  the  ordinary  language  of 
life,  it  will  take  so  much  the  deeper  hold. 

It  is  not  enough  that  one  says  the  truth ;  it  is  also  of  essen- 
tial importance  how  he  says  it.  Can  it  be  the  perspicuity  of 
the  argument  merely  which  obtains  the  victory  in  the  English 
Parliament  ?  The  two  political  parties  that  oppose  each  other 
have,  indeed,  their  clubs  where  their  votes  are  prepared,  yet 
the  power  and  the  gift  of  eloquence  have  now,  as  in  the 
time  of  Demosthenes,  their  inalienable  rights.  "  The  secret 
of  eloquence,"  says  Pope,  "is  the  right  word  in  the  right 
place." 

Let  no  one  think  that  it  is  only  through  the  ai:tistical  ar- 
rangement of  its  sentences,  as  in  battle  array,  that  the  ruling 
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mind  gains  the  victory.  Fox,  the  greatest  of  modem  orators, 
conquered  by  means  oi  feeling^ — to  whose  impetuous  torrent 
it  was  willingly  forgiven  that  all  the  waves  did  not  form  y)av- 
ing  lines.  And  if  there,  where  the  worldly  interests  of  a  com- 
mercial people  cause  the  calculating  understanding  to  spread 
all  its  sails, — if  there  the  force  of  eloquence  and  the  power  of 
feeling  obtain  such  conquests,  how  much  greater  will  be  the 
victory  upon  an  arena  where  the  orator  has,  in  the  hearts  of 
his  hearers,  the  Holy  Spirit  for  an  ally. 

To  all  this,  one  thing  more  has  to  be  added.  The  sermon 
should  grow  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  fiocTc.  There  are 
sermons  which  have  their  origin  without  the  flock,  and  ser- 
mons which  spring  up  within  it  The  first  are  those  which 
the  preacher  forms  in  accordance  with  the  common  maxims  of 
homiletics,  and  also  with  the  idea  of  a  Christian  sermon  of 
ecclesiastical  times  and  seasons.  Thus  he  will  continue  to  do 
so  long  as  no  living  reciprocity  of  relation  exists  between  him- 
self and  his  peopla 

It  is  otherwise  when  the  Sabbath  sermon  is<-the  echo  of  ex- 
periences which  his  visitings  through  the  parish  during  the 
week  have  enabled  him  to  gather.  The  mofe  the  sermon  is 
the  result  of  this,  the  more  individual,  the  more  local,  the  more 
pertinent  will  it  be.  As  it  has  its  origin  in  the  life  of  the 
flock,  it  will  also  serve  to  increase  still  more  that  life.  The 
first  consideration  I  have  named  should  not  be  excluded  from 
the  sermon,  but  it  should  embrace  this  second,  or  be  connected 
with  it  Then  will  preaching  without  the  pulpit  furnish  the 
true  enlivening  material  for  preaching  in  the  pulpit. 

But  here  rises  up  again  that  grim  spectre  of  the  general 
rules  of  pulpit  style  and  pulpit  decorum,  which  frightens  back 
every  particular  application  springing  up  in  the  mind  of  the 
pastor.  If,  however,  the  preacher  only  bears  the  souls  of  his 
flock  upon  his  heart, — if  he  sorrows  and  rejoices  with  them, 
he  is  in  a  condition  to  exclaim  with  Paul,  "Besides  those 
things  that  are  without,  that  which  Cometh  upon  me  daily,  the 
care  of  all  the  churches.  Who  is  weak  and  I  am  not  weak  ? 
Who  is  offended  and  I  burn  not ! "  Then  the  monotonous, 
essay-like  tones,  soaring  far  above  the  heads  and  hearts  of  the 
people,  will  disappear ;  the  sermon  will  cease  to  be  a  formal 
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preparation,  and  will  become  the  voice  of  nature,  an  audible 
sigh  of  the  warm,  throbbing  heart. 

And  oh !  if,  finally,  all  other  gifts  which  we  have  here  con- 
sidered fail,  let  the  sermon  only  be  natiircH  ;  let  it  be  a  fresh 
witness  drawn  from  the  life  of  the  flock,  and  it  will  not  be  in 
vain.  And  for  this,  it  is  astonishing  how  little  is  necessary. 
For  example,  on  certain  festive  occasions,  to  awaken  emotion, 
let  a  mere  faithful,  unsupported  word  of  truth  be  uttered;  let 
language  be  given  to  those  feelings  which  the  hearer  has 
already  brought  with  him.  But  when,  instead  of  this,  you 
present  the  formal  preparation  of  the  study — the  essay,  spun 
out  in  long-drawn,  honeyed  accents,  like  an  old-fashioned 
beauty  wrapped  in  a  hundred  envelopes,  with  her  fan  in  her 
hand, — then,  instead  of  a  holy  flame  enkindled  in  the  breast 
which  needed  only  a  few  sparks,  a  frosty  lethargy  will  chill 
the  whole  assembly.  O  ye  full-souled  men  I  Chrysostora  and 
Augustine,  Heinrich  Miiller  and  Harms,  would  that  your 
spirit  of  life  might  breathe  in  our  sermons ! 

If  now,  after  this  full  utterance  of  the  heart,  I  come  to  ray 
own  sermons,  I  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  are  pre- 
pared according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  people  before 
whom  I  preach ;  and,  secondly,  that  they  are  prepared  for  an 
audience  from  the  higher  classes.  But  it  has  given  me  great 
pleasure  that  under  this  very  preaching,  if  the  sermons  are 
not  merely  elaborately  wrought  as  a  logical  or  rhetorical  piece 
of  art,  other  classes  need  not  go  away  empty.  If,  however, 
they  do  go  away  unprofited,  I  then  conclude  tliat  however 
good  the  sermons  may  be  as  seHnons,  either  they  contain  not 
the  Gospel,  or  it  has  not  been  evangelically  set  fortli. 

I  acknowledge,  further,  that  I  have  by  no  means  satisfac- 
torily met  the  requisitions  here  exhibited ;  I  confess  that  a 
certain  timidity  has  withheld  me,  and  still  withholds  me,  from 
proceeding  in  respect  to  the  whole  structure  as  I  might  do, 
and  as,  under  many  circumstances,  I  should  consider  it  more 
profitable  to  do.  .  The  unconstrained  homily,  as  Chrysostom 
used  it,  is  the  form  most  suited  to  my  wants  as  a  preacher, 
and  in  which,  as  I  think,  I  could  also  obtain  the  best  fruitp, 
tliough  I  would  by  no  means  reject  other  forms. 

In  this  prefatory  discourse,  however,  I  have  conformed 
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myself  to  the  cnstom  which  in  our  days  proscribes  this  kind  of 
homily ;  yet  I  go  on  in  the  usual  course  with  constraint,  I 
have  a  special  aversion  to  the  violence  done  to  the  connection 
of  Scripture  in  the  common  treatment  of  a  text.  Yet  if  we 
take  the  parts  logically  derived  from  its  fundamental  idea,  and 
then  attach  to  this  logical  division,  in  a  neat,  beautiful,  and 
even  rhythmical  fashion,  the  separate  parts  of  the  text,  such 
violence  will  often  hardly  be  avoided.  How  frequently  will 
it  be  with  the  preacher  who  is  frittering  away  his  powers  on 
this  artificial  structure  of  the  sermon,  as  with  the  poet  whose 
rhymes  are  not  at  hand ;  the  spirit's  bloom  is  withering.  Hence 
Jean  Paul  wrote  poetry  in  prose. 

In  many  other  respects,  also,  I  have  not  found  it  best  to 
make  use  of  the  freedom  which  in  the  preceding  remarks  is 
required  for  the  sermon,  and  in  which  I  should,  under  other 
circumstances,  have  indulged  myself.  Since  my  duties  as  a 
preacher  are  only  the  smallest  part  of  my  calling,  I  have  gen- 
erally been  unable  to  bestow  that  labor  upon  my  sermons 
which  he  is  able  to  give  them  whose  duties  find  their  central 
point  in  his  weekly  sermon.  All  this  may  serve  as  an  apology 
for  the  imperfections  which  exist  in  them. 

In  one  point  only,  as  I  think,  have  I  met  the  expressed 
requisitions.  They  are  not  formal  preparations  which  I  lay 
before  my  people,  but  spontaiieous  outgushingsj  created  in  the 
study  and  born  anew  in  the  pulpit.  Nor  have  they  had  their 
origin  without  the  flock,  but  within  it.  The  experiences  of 
the  preceding  week  among  the  members  of  the  congregation 
have  almost  always  been  the  birthplace  of  the  leading  idea  of 
the  sermon. 

This  circumstance  may  be  my  explanation,  and  will  justify 
me  if  the  same  materials  are  used  more  than  once.  The  gen- 
eral rule  that  there  should  not  be  a  repetition  either  in  the 
subject-matter  or  in  the  use  of  set  phrases  should  be  applied  to 
sermons  with  discretion.  In  the  language  of  books,  repetition 
should  be  avoided ;  but  in  the  language  of  life,  the  pulsation 
of  love  is  often  revealed  by  it.  "  To  write  the  same  things  to 
you,  to  me,  indeed,  is  not  grievous  ;  but  for  you  it  is  safe." 

Only  let  these  repetitions  not  be  presentations  of  different 
copies  of  one  and  the  same  idea,  but  continually  new  produc- 
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tions  occasioned  by  new  experiences ;— only  let  them  not  be 
artificial  flowers  which  upon  every  new  festive  occasion  are 
brought  down  again  oat  of  their  glass-case  for  exhibition,  but 
repetitions  like  those  of  nature,  which  brings  forth  anew  every 
spring  the  same  leaves  and  flowers. 

God  has  given  me  many  proofs  that  these  discoursea,  when 
they  were  spoken,  were  not  spoken  to  the  wind.  May  he 
now  also  accompany  the  written  word  with  the  blessing  which 
he  lias  promised. 


Art.  II. — Heathen  Views  on  the  Golden  Age^  etc.,  compared 
with  the  Bible. 

The  question  as  to  the  primeval  state  of  man  has  assumed  im- 
mense importance  in  our  days.  Mr.  Darwin  recognizes,  indeed, 
the  divine  hand  in  the  primitive  creation,  but  sees  no  nece^ity 
of  a  divine  agency  in  the  subsequent  development  of  the 
countless  kinds  of  plants  and  animals  from  the  four  or  five 
original  forms  or  types ;  nor  were  these  subsequent  develop- 
ments potentially  inclosed  in  the  original  types,  as  the  oak- 
tree  in  the  acorn,  waiting  only  for  the  action  of  certain  agen- 
cies, as  heat,  light,  moisture,  etc.,  in  order  to  develop  from 
potentiality  into  reality.  All  this  took  place  by  mere  "  natural 
selection."  Whether  man  is  also  a  development  from  the 
same  source  and  by  the  same  cause,  or  not,  Mr.  Darwin  does 
not  say ;  but  many  of  his  followers  have  thrown  off  the  re- 
serve of  their  master,  denying  an  original  creation  altogether, 
and  including  man  in  the  same  process  of  development,  while 
others  give  us  to  understand,  that  it  is  merely  by  grace  that 
they  do  not  yet  hold  these  same  positions,  in  order  to  let  the 
Bible  and  the  faith  in  it  live  a  few  years  or  decades  longer. 
Many  learned  questions  about  the  origin  of  life  by  a  generatio 
o&qiiivoca^  or  whether  life  is  eternal,  about  the  origin  of  human 
speech,  etc.,  which  the  Bible  answers  as  positively  as  it  does 
rationally,  are  discussed,  as  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  the 
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Bible  in  existence,  or  as  if  it  were  as  mute  abont  these  things,  as 

the  men  of  the  "  bow-wow  "  theory  were  for  an  unknown  length  ■ ' 

of  time,  or  as  if  its  authority  had  been  overthrown  long  ago,  \ 

or  as  if  its  plain  words  had  a  meaning  entirely  different  from  j 

what  they  seem  to  bean    Instead  of  listening  but  distantly  '  \ 

to  the  Bible,  infidels  and  Bible-believers  start  and  advocate 

the  "  ding-dong  "  and  "  bow-wow  "  theories, .  charging  their 

opponents  with  palpable  absurdity,  and  they  evidently  sue-  ,>! 

ceed  remarkably  well  in  making  good  their  charges.  \ 

The  Bible  tells  us  as  a  simple  fact,  not  only  that  God  crea*  < 

ted  man,  but  that  man  proceeded  out  of  the  hands  of  his  j 

Creator,  not  as  an  infant,  not  as  a  child-man,  but  as  a  man  in  \ 

8oul  and  body,  who  understood  the  words  of  the  Creator  ad- 
dressed to  him,  and  who  could  express  his  own  ideas  and  con- 
ceptions in  intelligible  language  before  his  Creator.  This  man, 
the  Bible  further  tells  us,  sinned,  deteriorating  his  whole  be- 
ing, soul  and  body,  thereby  and  impeding  his  progress  or 
improvement  Now  if  all  men  are  descendants  of  the  first 
pair  of  men,  as  the  Bible  also  affirms,  and  if  the  things  just 
Btated  are  true,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  some  knowledge 
of  this  primeval  state  of  man,  in  more  or  less  altered  forms, 
was  transmitted  from  parents  to  their  children,  and  some 
traces  of  it  must  be  found  among  all  nations.  Whether  this 
dpriori  reasoning  is  justified  by  facts,  is  the  object  of  these 
pages  to  examine. 

That  these  traces  or  traditions  actually  exist,  is  well  known 
to  and  admitted  by  all ;  but  we  are  at  once  told  that  these 
traditions,  etc.,  are  the  productions  of  idle  brains  or  allegories 
devoid  #f  all  force,  and  that  they  found  their  way  into  differ- 
ent books  of  the  Bible,  according  to  the  different  stand-points 
of  their  writers.  Thus  is  ascribed  to  rabbinical  fables  what 
Paul  says  of  the  groanings  "of  the  whole  creation ;"  to  a  Stoic 
origin  what  Peter  teaches  about  the  destruction  of  the  world 
hy  fire;  what  he  says  about  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  is 
^presented  as  nothing  else  than  a  dream  of  the  nations  about 
the  return  of  the  golden  age.  But  if  it  should  be  found  that 
the  Bible  stories  are  older,  because  simpler  and  purer  than  all 
these  traditions,  and  that  these  traditions  were  almost  univer- 
sal, the 'sincere  inquirer  after  truth  will  know  that  the  ration- 
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alistic  Bolution  does  not  solve  the  problem,  and  that  this 
universality  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that 
tlie  Bible  is  literally  true. 

What  the  Bible  says  about  paradise,  we  find  echoed  and  re- 
echoed in  the  tradition  of  classical  antiquity  about  the  golden 
age.  What  the  poets  say  about  it,  they  want  us  to  understand 
by  no  means  allegorically  or  spiritually,  but  literally.  That 
the  body  is  the  prison-house  of  the  soul,  as  a  later  philosophy 
taught,  is  an  idea  altogether  unknown  to  the  primitive  religi- 
ous consciousness.  In  the  next  place,  the  poets  expressly 
state,  that  in  that  age  not  only  moral  and  spiritual,  but  also 
physical  evil  was  altogether  non-existent.  They  represent 
the  latter  as  a  consequence  of  the  former.  Physical  evil  of 
every  form  follows  sin.  The  first  passage  to  which  we  call 
attention,  is  Hesiod's  "Epya  koI  ijfiipai^  106-120,  which  is  indis- 
putably a  very  old  composition,  even  if  Hesiod  should  not 
be  its  author.     Here  we  read : — 

**  First  of  all,  the  immortals  holding  the  mansions  of  Olympus  made  a  golden 
race  of  speaking  men.  And  as  gods  they  were  wont  to  live,  witli  a  life  free 
from  care,  apart  from  and  without  trouble  and  labor:  nor  was  wretched  old 
ago  at  all  impending,  but  ever  the  same  in  hands  and  feet,  did  they  delight 
themselves  in  festivals  out  of  the  reach  of  all  ills;  and  they  died,  as  if  over- 
come by  sleep;  aU  blessings  were  theirs.  Of  its  own  will  the  fruitful  field 
would  bear  them  fruit,  much  and  ample ;  and  they  gladly  used  to  reap  the  labors 
of  their  hands  in  quietness  along  with  many  good  things,  being  rich  in  flocks, 
and  dear  to  the  blessed  gods.'' 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  death  existed  even  in  this  happy 
state,  contrary  to  the  Bible.  But  death  was  only  a  falling 
asleep,  and  a  passage  into  a  still  happier  state  of  existence,  as 
V,  121  says :  "  By  the  behests  of  mighty  Jove  they  areidemons, 
kindly  haunting  earth,  guardians  of  mortal  men." 

In  the  next  place,  it  deserves  attention,  that  in  this  simple 
description,  not  temporal  happiness  is  the  main  point,  but  this, 
that "  men  lived  like  gods,  and  were  dear  to  the  blessed  gods." 
Then  this  generation  of  men  was  not  a  race  of  savages,  living 
in  a  wild  state  of  nature,  and  happy,  because  unaffected  by 
culture,  "but  they  gladly  used  to  reap  the  labors  of  their 
hands  with  many  good  things."  Greatly  modified,  we  find 
the  same  tradition  in  the  works  of  the  Latin  poets,  Virgil  and 
Ovid,  who,  though  they  make  physical  happiness  the  main 
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point,  still  represent  men  as  sinless  and  nature  as  free  from 
all  suffering  and  evil.  Meiam.^  I.,  89-93,  reads :  "  First,  the 
golden  age  was  created,  which  without  any  j  udge,  freely  without 
(written)  laws,  kept  faith  and  practised  righteousness.  Pun- 
ishment and  fear  were  absent,  ....  they  were  safe  with- 
out a  revenger." 

The  same  tradition  we  meet  with  in  the  writings  of  many 
other  writers,  poets  and  philosophers,  as  Diod.  Sic,  L,  8 ; 
Lncret.,  V.,  923 ;  Plato,  Polit,  271c,  278c ;  de  leg.,  IV.,  713c ; 
de  repub.^  III.,  415a. 

Some  philologists  deny,  indeed,  that  the  tradition  in  this 
form  was  the  popular  view,  maintaining  that,  according  to  the 
latter,  the  first  men  lived  in  a  state  of  animal  savageness 
'Bff^(M)6Ck^  ^rjv ;  in  the  pseudo-Homeric  hymn  in  honor  of  He- 
phaistos  we  read  (vs.  3  and  4)  :  '^  He  taught  men  on  earth 
glorious  works — before  they  used  to  live  in  caves  upon  moun- 
tains, like  beasts.''  From  this  savage  state  man  is  delivered 
by  the  gods  who  teach  him  agriculture,  handicraft,  and  arts. 
Athene,  Hephaistos,  Prometheus,  Demeter,  are  tlie  merciful 
gods  who  rescue  man.  Afterward  the  rationalistic  notion 
prevailed,  that  man  was  his  own  deliverer,  stimulated  by 
want  and  pleasure;  necessity,  and  still  later,  chance  con- 
tributed also  its  share. 

Now,  if  we  were  ready  to  grant,  for  argument's  sake,  tliat 
this  view  had  been  the  popular  one  (a  position,  however,  that 
is  by  no  means  proved),  this  much  at  least  is  certain,  that  it 
is  not  the  older.  .  By  the  same  process,  by  which  nominal 
Christians  have  exchanged  the  Bible  teachings  for  rationalism 
or.  any  thing  else,  the  older  and  nobler  view  gave  way  to 
rationalistic  corruption — at  first  it  is  the  gods,  then  it  is  man 
himself,  led  by  womt^  pUaeurey  necessity,  or  chance,  that 
rescued  the  race.  But  the  two  views  are,  after  all,  not  neces- 
sarily irreconcilable.  In  the  myths  of  the  golden  age  we 
have  reflected  the  universal  remembrance  of  the  state  in 
paradise,  while  we  see  in  the  tradition,  that  men  were  deliv- 
ered from  a  state  of  original  savageness  by  the  gods  or  by 
men,  the  special  views  of  the  Hellenistic  and  Pelasgian  tribes, 
who  remembered  that  they  had  been  delivered  from  a  state  of 
savageness  and  misery  through  influences  coming  from  the 
VOL.  XLn. — ^No.  III.  24 
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East,  through  immigrants,  such  as  Cadmus,  Pelops,  Cecrop8, 
etc.,  who  were  afterward  deified  through  gratitude. 

That  the  legend  of  the  golden  age  was  the  oldest  remem- 
brance, appears  almost  conclusively  also  from  the  Saturnalia^ 
the  Mysteria,  and  other  kindred  festivals.  The  nature  of  the 
Saturnalia  is  well  known.  They  were  a  beautiful  and  noble 
remembrance  of  that  golden  age  of  freedom,  when  there  were 
neither  masters  nor  servants,  when  all  men  were  equal  and 
happy.  They  pointed  backward,  and,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
phetically forward,  like  the  Year  of  Jubilee,  with  its  prescribed 
manumissions,  which  pointed,  in  a. brighter  light  than  the 
festival  in  honor  of  Hercules  and  the  Saturnalia,  likewise 
backward  to  paradise  and  forward  to  the  times  of  Him  who 
was  to  set  all  the  imprisoned  free.  These  heathen  festivals, 
however  they  may  have  been  corrupted  in  the  course  of  time, 
prove  conclusively  both  the  reality  of  the  times  of  paradise, 
and  that  the  heathen  world  had  a  distinct  recollection  of  them, 
popular  festivals  being  never  the  productions  of  a  dream  or  of 
mere  fancy.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  lamentations 
about  Linos,  Mameros  in  Egypt,  Adonis  in  Phenice  and 
Cyprus,  about  Hylas  in  Mysia,  Narkissos  by  the  citi- 
zens of  ThesbisB  on  the  Helicon,  and  with  the  mourning  of 
Demeter  fur  her  daughter.  The  import  of  all  these  myths  is 
this :  sons  of  God  and  their  favorites  fall  victims  of  death  and 
destruction.  The  popular  celebration  of  these  myths  con- 
sisted for  the  most  part  in  this :  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Adouis, 
who  even  in  Hades  still  loved  by  Persephone  is  permitted 
every  spring  to  return  to  the  light  of  tlie  sun  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  company  of  Aphrodite,  his  death  was  celebrated  with 
dirges,  but  his  return  from  Hades  with  songs  of  joy. 

Lasaulx,  in  his  programme,  "The  Lamentation  about 
Linos,"  has  conclusively  shown  how  probable  it  is  that  all  these 
legends  and  lamentations  were  but  the  echo  of  the  sorrow  of 
mankind  for  the  fall  of  the  progenitor  of  the  race,  and  that  by 
Linos  and  others  of  the  same  class,  ultimately  no  one  else  than 
Adam  must  be  understood.  Moreover, — and  this  is  the  main 
point, — these  lamentations  and  their  celebrations  were  com- 
plaints of  nature,  and  referred  to  the  great  catastrophes  in  na- 
ture,—spring,  summer,  fiUl,  and  winter,-— in  which  changes  of 
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natnre  man  saw  the  image  of  his  <5wn  misery  and  wretchedness. 
From  times  immemorial  the  outward  world  has  been  considered 
the  reflex  of  the  inner  life  of  man,  and  J^irgil  {Geor.^  II.,  336) 
compares  beau tif ally  spring,  the  awaking  of  nature  out  of 
death,  with  the  golden  age,  with  which  the  life  of  nature 
from  chaos  began.  These  lamentations  then,  being  at  the 
same  time  complaints  of  nature,  involved  the  idea  that  man 
and  nature  sustain  an  intimate  relation  to  each  other,  and 
that  the  fall  and  death  of  both  have  one  and  the  same  source. 
Claims  on  our  attention  have  likewise  the  Mysteries,  viz., 
those  of  Isis  in  Egypt  and  those  of  Ceres  in  Hellas.  Tliey  - 
eoincide  in  point  of  time  with  the  origin  and  spread  of  agri- 
cnltare ;  but  agriculture  had,  according  to  universal  tra- 
dition, a  post-Satumiau  origin.  It  is  a  divine  institution 
and  became  necessary,  because  in  the  post-Satnrnian  times, 
after  the  fall,  the  creative  power  of  nature  declined  in  inten- 
sity, and  the  gifts  of  earth  were  distributed  with  a  less  liberal 
hand. 

In  the  same  way  do  the  mysteries,  which  hide  under  one 
image,  life  and  death,  the  remembrance  of  the  fall  and  the 
hope  of  the  resurrection  of  all  nature,  and  those  sacred  rites 
which  point,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  loss  of  a  beautiful  sacred 
possession,  on  the  other,  to  a  future  happy  state  of  things,  con- 
firm the  legend  of  a  golden  age,  the  consciousness  of  the 
heathen  world  that  all  nature  had  sustained  a  great  loss.  In 
the  last  place  this  l^end  cannot  be  the  expression  of  a  purely 
ethical  or  mythical  view,  because  it  is  an  idea  common  to  all 
Dations.  But  such  a  universal  idea  cannot  be  a  mere  idea, 
but  must  rest  on  an  historical  basis. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  mention  here  every  form  under 
which  this  legend  about  paradise  appears  with  the  different 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  shall,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  to 
8ome  of  the  most  important  ones.  Among  the  Persians  we 
meet  with  the  legend  of  the  primitive  water  which  gushes 
from  the  throne  of  Ormuzd;  among  the  Hindoos  with  that 
of  Mount  Mem,  th^  residence  of  the  gods,  from  which  four 
streams  flow  in  every  direction  of  the  globe.  The  Chinese, 
Thibetan,  Mongolian,  Japanese,  old  Persian,  and  old  Indian 
traditions  all  agree  in  this,  that  they  point  to  some  mountain 
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or  other  in  Central  Aaia  bb  the  seat  of  the  original  glory  of 
the  god-descended  human  family. 

In  every  one  of  these  traditions  we  meet  with  four  rirerB  or 
streams.  Of  the  tree  of  life  we  are  reminded  by  the  sacred 
tree  of  the  Hindoos,  by  the  tree  of  life  on  the  Assyrian  mon- 
uments, especially  by  the  Thibetan  tree  of  life,  which  im- 
parted to  the  first  men  a  diirine  splendor.  The  mythos  ako 
of  the  four  ages  of  the  world  is  a  tradition  common  to  the 
eastern  and  western  nations.  All  these  traditions  bear  an 
uncommonly  strong  resemblance  to  the  Bible  history,  es- 
pecially among  those  nations  which  dwelt  next  to  the  cradle 
of  humanity. 

In  the  mythology  of  the  ancient  Germans  we  meet  with 
the  same  phenomenon.  In  the  YoluapA,  the  prophetess  WiJa 
gives  a  charming  description  of  the  golden  age,  before  the 
three  virgins  from  Jotunheim,  the  Nott,  the  Angobodi,  and 
the  Helj  came  into  the  world  of  the  Asen.  Baldr — the  good, 
holy,  and  wise,  the  favorite  of  gods  and  men — is  treacherously 
killed  by  the  wicked  Loki.  At  this  murder  the  gods  grieve, 
and  men,  animals,  plants,  and  stones  weep.  From  that  time 
matters  grew  worse  and  worse  upon  the  earth,  murders  grew 
more  frequent,  in  the  combats  of  the  giants  (the  personified 
powers  of  ungodly  nature)  with  the  gods,  Odin  and  the  Asen 
perished,  and  after  the  destruction  of  the  world,  the  golden 
age  reappeared.  The  main  feature  of  all  these  legends  is, 
that  the  primitive  condition  of  men  as  well  as  that  of  the 
world,  was  physically  a  happy  one.  Peace  and  prosperity  red 
for  the  sake  of  man  upon  every  other  creature,  and  they  both 
disappear  and  evil  and  destruction  seize  upon  every  thiny 
living y  as  soon  as  spiritual  ruin  breaks  in  after  the  fall  of 
man.  The  heathen  world  ha&  most  carefully  preserved  the 
remembrance  of  the  earthly  and  bodily  side  of  the  narrative 
and  of  the  original  happy  state  of  nature,  adorning  it  with 
many  fanciful  traits,  and  while  we  have  thus  in  its  legends 
the  strongest  evidence  of  the  historical  basis  on  which  they 
rested,  we  see  also  the  wide  discrepancy  between  these  tra- 
ditions and  the  Bible,  which  speaks,  indeed,  also  of  the 
original  happiness  of  men  and  all  other  creatures,  while  it 
lays  the  main  stress  on  man's  normal  relation  to  his  Ci'eator 
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and  the  inward  happiness  and  peace  as  flowing  from  this 
relation. 

The  question  :  "  whence  are  all  these  traditions  ?"  admits  a 
ready  answer  from  oar  stand-point.  They  are  no  idle  tales, 
call^  forth  by  the  feeling  of  present  sufferings  and  miseries, 
nor  the  remembrance  of  a  primitive  rude  state  of  nature, — for 
subsequent  life  was  inferior  to  the  primitive  state, — nor  are 
they  prophetic  anticipations  of  the  future  glory,  but  they  are 
remembrances,  which  all  the  nations  took  from  their  common 
home,  and  which  they  no  more  could  forget,  than  the  prod- 
igal son  was  able  tp  forget  the  abundance  in  his  father's  house. 

As  the  heathens  had  a  distinct  remembrance  of  a  primitive 
peaceful  state  of  nature,  so  they  had  also  a  keen  sense  of  the 
fall  and  groans  of  the  natural  world.  Of  this  kind  was  their 
intuitive  perception  of  nature's  dependence  on  man,  and  of 
the  mysterious  sympathy  between  the  two.  Firmicus  Mat, 
Mathes.,  III.,  1,  contains  the  significant  passage :  "  If  man 
as  the  last  and  most  finished  of  all  creatures  unites  in  himself 
all  preceding  creatures,  and  is  in  reality  an  image  of  the  world, 
a  microcosm,  an  inference  not  only  from  the  world  as  to  the 
nature  of  man,  but  also  from  the  nature  of  man  to  that  of 
the  world  is  perfectly  legitimate,  so  that  from  the  life  of  man, 
the  course  of  nature  can  be  known."  In  Prometheus  vinctus 
(v.  431),  this  sympathy  between  man  and  nature  is  expressed 
in  these  beautiful  words: 

"  The  sea  roaring  moans  in  its  waves, 
The  deep  groans,  the  abyss,  the  dark 
Abode  of  Hades,  cries  aloud, 
The  pain  of  compassion  seizes  upon  the 
Springs  of  all  the  sacred  rivers." 

This  passage  appears  still  more  significant  if  we  assume, 
with  many  learned  philologists,  that  Prometheus  here  repre- 
sents the  progenitor  of  the  human  family  suffering  for  a 
heinous  crime  committed  against  his  Creator.  Again,  -^s- 
chylus  sees  in  the  Eumenides  (164-167),  not  only  the  central 
point  of  the  earth,  but  the  earth  itself  stained  by  the  matri- 
cide of  Orestes,  just  as  the  Bible  does  by  the  fratricide  of  Cain 
(Gen.  iv.  11).  In  the  next  place,  the  ancient  legends  of  the  Gre- 
cian fleet  having  been  detained  in  Aulis  by  adverse  winds  on 
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account  of  the  crime  of  Agamemnon,  and  of  Thebes  having 
been  visited  with  pestilence  on   account  of  the  incestuous 
marriage  cf  CEdipus,  are,  indeed,  nothing  but  legends,  but  they 
prove,  at  the  same  time,  like  the  divination  which  pretended 
to  learn  the  will  of  the  gods  from  symbols  and  prodigies,  etc., 
the  deeply  rooted  conviction  of  the  ancient  world,  that  all  liv- 
ing creatures  sustain  a  close  relation  to  each  other,  that  th^re 
is  a  close  connection  between  nature  and  the  condition  of  men, 
a  strong  sympathy  between  earth  and  heaven.     There  can, 
therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  the  heathen  world  felt  the  fall  of 
nature  deeply.     The  great  serpent  of  northern  mythology  is  a 
mythical  image  of  the  universal  pain  of  nature  and  all  her 
creatures,  and  Ahriman  has  poisoned  with  his  dews  all  nature, 
plants,  animals,  and  men.    The  phenomenal  world  does  not 
correspond  with  Plato's  ideal  world,  hence  the  philosopher's 
search  for  the  lost  original  ideas.    Although  the»popular  belief 
of  the  heathens  looked,  on  the  whole,  on  the  world  as  divine 
and  eternal,  yet  their  philosophy  recognized  the  existence  of 
evil  in  nature  and  traces  its  origin  not  to  the  gods  but  to  mat- 
ter {'TimcBits  of  Plato,  PovXr^^elg  yap  b  ^ed^  dya^a  fiev  Trdvro, 
^X^avpov  6e  y^rfilv  elvcu  Kara  dvvaiuv) — hence   their   many   at- 
tempts at  a  theodicy.     The  poets  are  unanimous  in  their 
teaching,   that  with  the    appearance  of   sin  on  the  earth, 
barrenness  became  the  lot  of  the  latter;  see  Hes.,  *'E(>ya,  V., 
117-118:     "Myriad  other  evils  roamed  forth  among  men. 
For  full  indeed  is  earth  of  woes,  and  full  the  sea."      Ovid, 
Metam.,  L,  113;   Virg.,  Oeorg.y   I.,  125;    ^%,,   IV.,  39. 
The  ancients  spoke  of  the  earth  as  getting  old  and  weak, 
of   a  marasmus  of   time,  yea,   even   of   mournful    sounds 
])roduced    by  nature.      From  all    this  it  is  manifest  that 
they  had  an  idea  of  this  great  fact,  but  it  was  blunted  by  the 
constantly  advancing  deification  of  nature,  and  they  lacked 
the  knowledge  that  man's  sin  presses  upon  nature.     Nor  must 
we  omit  to  mention  here  that  melancholy  feeling  which  per- 
vades all  classical  antiquity,  all  legends,  all  tragedies,  and  is 
spread  even  over  their  productions  of  art.     Later,  Judaism 
shared  the  same  views.     Thus  we  read  in  Bereschith  rabba: 
'^Eabbi  Berachya  has  said  in  the  name  of   Eabbi  Samuel, 
altliough  all  things  were  created  perfect,  yet  they  were  ruined 
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by  the  fall  of  Adam,  nor  will  they  be  restored  until  the  son  of 
Perez  (the  Messiah)  comes; "  and  in  Berachoth:  ''  If  the  eye 
-were  possessed  of  the  power  of  seeing  all  things,  no  creature 
would  live  for  fear  of  the  countless  numbers  of  evil  spirits." 

We  pass  on  now  to  the  traditions  and  philosophies  of  the 
heathens  concerning  the  end,  the  burning  of  the  world,  and  the 
future  renovation  of  all  things,  which  agree  so  fully  even  in 
diction  with  the  Scripture  teachings  on  these  points,  that  at- 
tempts have  not  been  wanting  to  pass  off  the  prophecies  of 
Scripture  for  idle  dreams  of  mankind.  They  are  interesting  in 
the  highest  degree,  and  furnish  a  wonderful  testimony  for  the 
foundation  of  this  universal  hope  of  humanity,  proclaimed  by 
the  Scriptures. 

It  cannot,  of  course,  likewise  be  our  object  to  refer  to 
all  of  them.  The  prophecies  on  the  end  and  renovation  of 
the  world  are  generally  so  closely  connected  with  each  other 
that  they  cannot  easily  be  separated.  This  great  catas- 
trophe will  be  brought  about  by  fire.  The  fears  and  hopes 
founded  thereon  we  meet  with  in  the  traditions  and  religions 
of  nearly  all  nations,  especially  in  the  religion  o£ Zoroaster,  in 
the  traditions  of  India,  in  all  the  Sibylline  oracles,  in  the  songs 
of  the  Edda,  yea,  even  in  the  traditions  of  the  American  and 
Australian  tribes,  which  were  separated  for  centuries  from 
the  rest  of  mankind,  thus  furnishing  conclusive  evidence  both 
of  the  original  unity  of  the  race  and  of  the  deep  impress 
which  had  been  made  upon  the  human  mind  prior  to  the  dis- 
persion. In  the  older  Edda  we  have  the  following  beautiful 
prophetic  description : — 

^  The  sun  goes  out  in  darkness,  the  earth  falls  into  the  ocean, 

The  bright  stars  fall  from  heaven ; 
"  Glowing  eddies  encircle  the  all-nurturing  tree  of  the  world, 

Ked-hot  flames  are  covering  the  skies, 

And  the  earth  is  seen  to  rise  again  from  the  waters  and  to  get  green. 

Untilled  the  earth  will  produce  again, 

Every  evil  disappears ;  Baldur  returns, 

Baldur  and  Hoedur  dwell  in  the  heaven  of  the  god  of  victory, 

The  aU-wise  gods.    Do  you  know  what  this  means  ? 

I  saw  a  haU  brighter  than  the  sun 

Covered  with  gold  as  high  as  heaven, 

Beloved  princes  will  dwell  there, 

Enjoying  honor  without  end." 
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When  the  Germans  were  subsequently  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, hcatlien  and  Christian  notions  about  the  future  confla- 
gration of  the  world  mixed  in  a  strange  manner,  as  we  see 
from  the  prayer  Muspilli.  At  the  approach  of  the  great  night 
of  the  gods,  all  the  gods  and  men  perish  in  the  fearful  struggle 
which  ensues  between  the  gods  and  the  so-far  submissive 
powers  of  evil,  the  stars  fall  from  heaven,  and  Surtur,  the 
ruler  of  the  fire- world,  triumphs.  Muspelheim  appears  with 
his  shining-  army,  and  from  Niflheim  rushes  to  the  conflict 
the  race  of  Loki — all  traits  such  as  we  meet  in  the  VolospA. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  Christian  traits  not  wanting: 
Elias  performs  the  role  of  Donar,  Antichrist  that  of  Surtur — 
as  soon  as  the  blood  of  Elias  drips  upon  the  ground,  the  great 
catastrophe  commences.  According  to  J.  Grimm  and  K.  Sim- 
rock,  the  German  legend  of  the  sleeping  emperor  has  like- 
wise reference  to  the  end  of  all  things,  and  not  as  is  often  sup- 
posed to  a  merely  political  revolution.  The  points  of  agreement 
between  these  legends  and  the  Bible  not  to  be  overlooked  are 
these :  The  national  traditions  connect  intimately  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  world  and  the  appearance  of  the  great  deliverer  or 
renovator,  who  brings  back  the  original  golden  age  after  the 
universal  conflagration,  after  sin  is  destroyed  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  by  this  conflagration.  The  difference  between  the 
Christian  doctrine  and  the  traditions  is  thus  often  only  this : 
that,  according  to  the  former,  Christ  appears  a  second  time 
at,  or  rather  before,  the  end  of  the  world ;  while  tradition, 
like  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  sees  all  things  per- 
spectively  together.  There  is,  furthermore,  the  idea  in  all 
traditions,  that  the  end  of  the  world  is  preceded  by  a  grand 
and  final  struggle  of  the  evil  principle  against  the  good,  and 
that  the  latter  will  triumph.  It  is  especially  worthy  of  note, 
that  according  to  the  traditions  all  the  gods  will  perish  with 
this  world,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Jupiter,  as  being  alone 
unborn. 

In  Oriental  mythology  tl)is  old  tradition  of  the  destruction 
of  the  world  passed  over  into  the  doctrine  of  the  repetition  of 
worlds,  of  the  great  world-periods,  the  great  world-years. 
This  doctrine  is  found  in  the  books  VaguavalJcya  III.,  10,  and 
in  the  Indian  Puranaa.    According  to  this  doctrine  the  de- 
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velopment  of  the  world  does  not  end  in  a  perfectly  good, 
God-ordained  state  of  things,  as  tho  Bible  teaches,  but 
in  an  eternally  monotonous  destruction  and  renewal.  The 
destruction  of  the  world  is  only  the  transition  to  new  de- 
structions, a  time  of  peace  never  comes,  the  history  of  the 
world  is  never  brought  to  a  close.  The  same  idea  we  find  in 
Parsism,  according  to  Theopompus.  The  world,  we  are  told 
there,  is  perfected  in  12,000  years.  Of  these  6000  elapsed 
from  the  origin  of  the  first  being  to  the  creation  of  the  earth, 
and  the  earth  lasts  6000,  of  which  the  last  8000  Ahriraan  alone 
reigns,  when  the  whole  system  will  be  renewed.  From  the 
East  this  doctrine  found  its  way  into  the  West,  as  the  dnoKa- 
rdaraaig,  or,  as  it  was  later  called,  the  doctrine  of  the  Platonic 
or  Stoic  world-year.  In  "Nemesius  de  nat.  hominum,"  c.  38, 
we  have  this  remarkable  passage :  'Ev  ffTjral^  ;^p(5v6)v  7repi66oi^ 
iKTrvpoMJiv  Kal  ^opav  rwv  6vt(ov  dne^d^etr&iu  ical  izdkiv  i^  vnapxi^ 
el^  TO  abrd  rdv  Kdfffwv  aTTOKaMaraa^(U — ylyvefr&at  6e  rrfv  dnoKOr 
Twaraaiv  rov  navrd^  ov/  &na^^  dXXd  nokXdiug,  fiaXXov  6e  elg 
direipcv  xal  dTeXevT^T(s}g  rd  avrd  dnoKad^iaraa^cu  "  (they 
teacfi),  that  in  fixed  periods  of  times  a  burning  and  de- 
struction of  all  things  take  place,  and  the  world  returns  again 
from  the  beginning  into  the  very  same  shape  (i.  «.,  as  it  was 
before) ;  and  that  the  restoration  of  the  all  happens  not  once 
but  often,  or  rather  that  the  same  things  are  brought  back  an 
infinite  number  of  times."  According  to  Firmicus  Maternus 
(Mathes.,  III.,  1,  p.  47),  this  renovation  by  burning  holds  good 
for  three  hundred  thousand  years — the  burning  is  followed  by 
a  universal  inundation,  since  things  burned  out  cannot  possibly 
be  called  into  life. 

In  Plato's  TimcBuSj  an  old  Egyptian  priest  develops  the  doc- 
trine of  the  great  world-year — 10,000  solar  years — as  a  very 
old  tradition.  A  great  fiood  is  there  also  spoken  of,  which  pe- 
riodically returns  like  certain  diseases.  "  The  Stoics  developed 
this  doctrine  so  that  they  taught,  that  in  the  new  periods 
the  same  men,  the  same  souls,  would  return  under  the  same 
circumstances,  i.  ^.,  either  Socrates  in  person,  or  at  least  a  man 
exactly  like  Socrates,  who  would  marry  a  Xantippe,  would 
be  accused  by  the  same  men,  Melitus,  Anytos,  etc.,  and  that 
ad  mfinitum.     Even  the  constellations,  under  which  this 
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catastrophe  will  take  place,  have  been  determined  by  the 
ancients.  SajB  Seneca,  III.,  Natur,^  It,  29 :  *'  Berosus,  who 
has  interpreted  Belus,  says  that  these  things  happen  bj  the 
conrse  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  even  assigns  die  time  of 
the  universal  conflagration  and  deluge  by  them,  asserting  that 
all  earthly  things  will  burn  when  all  constellations  which  are 
now  running  different  courses,  shall  meet  in  Cancer,  and  the 
universal  flood  shall  break  in  when  they  shall  meet  in  Capri- 
corn." As  has  been  stated  already,  the  durations  of  these 
world-years  were  different  with  different  peoples.  In  the  In- 
dian mythology  every  thing  is  of  a  gigantic  scale ;  the  world- 
year  is  equal  to  fourteen  Manus  or  Eichis,  and  every  Manns 
to  a  day  of  Brahma,  and  a  day  of  Brahma  to  one  thousand 
world-years.  In  the  west  the  length  of  such  a  world-year 
fluctuates  between  5500  and  25,000  years.  Beautifully  does 
Lasaulx  express  himself  on  this  point :  ^'  Even  if  these  ideas 
had  no  other  value  than  that  of  magnificent  productions  of  the 
imagination,  and  of  a  bold  mind  boldly  philosophizing  with 
an  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  subject,  still  they  would  de- 
serve, on  account  of  the  vastness  of  the  problems  which  they 
try  to  solve,  to  be  studied  again  by  modern  philosophers." 

These  expectations  of  a  dissolution  of  the  present  system  of 
the  world  were  not  only  widely  spread,  but  they  are  also  trace- 
able to  the  very  remotest  antiquity.  Josephus  {ArchcBol.  Jud,, 
1,  2,  3)  speaks  of  columns,  or  pillars,  or  rather  of  the  legend 
about  these  pillars,  that  was  well  known  all  over  western 
Asia,  and  especially  in  Egypt.  These  columns  are  said  to  have 
been  built  of  bricks  that  they  might  withstand  the  universal 
conflagration,  that  had  been  foretold  by  the  flrst  man.  In 
like  manner  Seneca  ascribes  the  prophecy  of  the  future  con- 
flagration to  the  oldest  of  all  seers  and  poets,  Orpheus  {Hero.^ 
Oet.  v.,  1103) ;  the  passage  is  as  follows  ir— 

"  When  laws  and  morals  shall  have  fled, 
And  the  last  of  days  draws  nigh, 
And  the  South  pole  shall  be  buried — 
When  we  shall  seek  the  last  day  witl^  trembling, 
And  the  broken  ray  of  Titan, 
Then  the  heavens  will  fall, 
Oyerwhelming  both  the  North  and  West 
All  the  gods  without  any  distinction 
Shall  fall  a  prey  to  death  and  night.'* 
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The  Sibylline  prophecies  about  this  catastrophe  are  too  well 
known  to  require  a  special  notice  here. 

Almost  in  the  language  of  holy  writ  speaks  Ovid  {Met.^  I., 
256-258)  of  this  catastrophe :  *'  Jove  remembers  that  it  is 
written  in  the  books  of  fate,  that  the  time  will  come  when  the 
sea,  and  the  earth,  and  the  citadel  of  heaven  will  catch  fir^, 
and  when  the  mundane  system  shall  be  destroyed."  The 
final  relapse  of  the  universe  into  a  state  of  chaos  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Lucan,  lib.  I. : — 

"  When  all  bonds  are  loosed  and  the  last  hour  of  the  world's 

Many  oenturies  arrives,  hurling  every  thing  back  toward 
-    Chaos,  all  stars  in  wQd  confusion  shall  rush 
Against  each  other ;  the  fires  of  heaven  shall  rush 
Into  the  sea.    Phcebe  shaU  in  hostile  course  rush  upon  her 
Brother,  indignantly  demanding  the 
Day  to  drive  her  chariot  through  the  expanse  of  heaven, 
And  every  thing  will  rush  back  into  chaos." 

The  agency  bringing  about  this  final  destruction  is,  by 
universal  consent,  fire.  Thus,  Heraclitus  is  represented  by 
Clemens  Alex.,  Strom.  V.,  20,  as  teaching :  "  The  world  itself 
was  neither  made  by  a  God,  nor  by  a  man,  but  it  always  was 
and  always  shall  be,  being  an  ever-living  fire ;"  and  by  Euse- 
bius :  "  Heraclitus  taught  that  fire  was  the  beginning  of 
all  things,  from  which  all  things  come  and  into  which  all 
things  are  dissolved,  saying  that  all  things  were  in  a  constant 
change,  and  the  time  was  fixed  for  the  dissolution  of  all  things 
into  fire,  and  for  the  creation  of  all  things  out  of  the  same 
element'*  Seneca  says  {de  consol.j  26) :  "  Stars  will  rush 
upon  stars,  and  the  whole  material  world  will  bum  in  one 
fire."  Cic.  {de  not.  Deor,^  IL,  46):  "Our  (men)  are  of  the 
opinion,  that  at  last  the  whole  world  will  be  set  on  fire,  when 
all  water  is  consumed  and  the  earth  can  neither  be  supported 
nor  any  more  air  be  generated,  so  that  nothing  but  fire  be 
left,  from  which  the  renewal  of  all  things  proceeds  again." 
In  the  hands  of  the  philosophers  this  doctrine  (of  a  universal 
conflagration)  loses  its  religious  character  altogether,  which 
the  ancient  tradition  has,  being  nothing  else  than  a  great 
revolution  caused  by  fire,  an  idea  which  our  modern  philoso- 
phers likewise  entertain.  Although  the  new  world  that  comes 
forth  out  of  the  universal  wreck,  is  but  another  edition  of  the 
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first,  yet  a  better  state  of  things  was  very  generally  expected, 
as  we  learn  from  Virg.,  JSel.  4.  Even  if  this  beautiful  idyl 
had  no  reference  to  the  Messiah,  and  was  not  based  on  any 
prophecy, — a  point  about  which  there  is  as  yet  a  great  differ- 
ence of  opinion, — ^that  much  is  certain,  that  the  poet  with 
others  looked  forward  for  a  better  state  of  things,  and  believed 
this  new  state  to  be  near  at  hand.  When  this  universal 
expectation — ^about  the  time  of  the  Saviour — was  not  realized, 
and  when  even  believers  found  it  hard  to  understand  the 
spiritual  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  human  mind  feU 
back  once  more  upon  the  universal  conflagration,  which  such 
men  as  Seneca  and  Pliny  believed  to  be  near  at  hand  (Sen., 
Qudest.  Tiaty  L,  3,  and  Pliny,  Sistnat.,  VII.,  16, and  Sec,  JSpisL) 
The  eruption  of  Vesuvius  was  widely  considered  as  the  fore- 
runner of  the  great  catastrophe, — people,  however,  spoke  not 
of  the  last  day,  but  of  the  last  night.  Lactautius  {Inst^  7, 14), 
who  himself  believed  the  end  of  all  things  to  be  near  at  band, 
could,  therefore,  say  with  good  reason :  "  The  heathen  pro- 
phets, agreeing  with  the  divine  prophets,  predict  the  end  of 
all  things  while  describing  the  extreme  old  age  of  decaying 
nature."  As  among  the  heathens,  so  we  meet  with  the  same 
expectations  also  among  the  Jews  in  the  post-prophetic  times. 
The  platouizing  Philo  was  acquainted  with  and  combated 
the  notions  of  the  Stoics  about  a  burning  up  of  the  mundane 
system;  he  says  in  his  treatise:  Ilept  d,f^aQaiag  icdofwv: 
"  if,  indeed,  the  transgression  of  nature's  laws  by  the  other 
creatures  of  God  is  the  cause  of  corruption,  but  in  tlie 
world  all  the  members  have  been  distributed  according  to 
nature,  the  world  cannot  justly  be  called  corruptible — ^it  is 
not  destroyed  by  fire,  but  is  incorruptible."  He  was,  at  the 
same  time,  deeply  impressed  with  the  close  sympathy  between 
man  and  the  physical  world,  and  looked  for  a  change  of  the 
enmity  of  wild  beasts  against  man,  saying  beautifully :  "  All 
beasts  are  at  war  with  all  men,  and  no  mortal  can  put  a  stop 
to  this  war :  the  Eternal  one  can  stop  it."  And  in  another 
place :  ^^  One  must  not  despair,  that  when  the  intelligent 
creatures — men — shall  have  been  tamed,  the  beasts  also  will 
be  tamed ;  and  then,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  bears  and  lions 
and  panthers  and  Indian  elephants  and  tigers,  etc.,  will  be 
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tamed  according  to  the  notions  of  men."  Of  the  restoration 
of  all  things  the  Talmud  speaks  often,  and  in  Kethuvoth,  fol, 
in.,  c.  3,  we  are  positively  told  how  many  feet  the  human 
body  will  measure  in  the  Messianic  kingdom,  how  the  holy 
land  will  then  produce  cakes,  clothes  of  the  finest  wool,  what 
will  be  the  length  of  the  wheat,  what  will  be  the  size  of  the 
grains  of  wheat,  of  the  grapes,  etc.,  thus  creating  a  complete 
fool's  paradise.  In  these  Jewish  and  heathen  expectations  the 
real  cause  of  the  corruption  of  the  physical  world,  i.  e.j  sin, 
had  been  lost  sight  of,  and  they  had,  therefore,  no  proper 
idea  of  the  necessity  of  the  removal  of  this  cause,  in  order  to 
remove  its  effect  also.  But  the  main  question  that  concerns 
TLB  here,  is:  whence  is  this  universality  of  this  almost  perfect 
agreement  on  subjects,  of  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
modern  science  has  even  not  the  most  distant  idea  ?  If  what 
rationalists  and  deists  and  other  opposers  of  the  Bible  have  said 
were  true,  viz.,  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  had 
borrowed  their  ideas  from  Jewish  and  heathen  writers, 
although  it  needs  not  be  mentioned,  that  the  New  Testament 
writings  have  added  elements  which  are  altogether  wanting 
in  the  works  of  their  predecessors, — ^if,  we  repeat,  this  position 
of  the  enemies  of  the  Bible  were  granted,  the  state  of  things 
would  scarcely  be  changed — there  would  still  be  the  same 
agreement  and  tlie  same  universality,  and  there  is  only  one 
reasonable  answer  to  this  question,  which  is :  When  men  left 
the  common  house  of  their  fathers,  where  they  had  learned 
both  the  tradition  and  the  expectations,  they  took  the  re- 
membrance of  them  with  themselves  to  their  new  homes  and 
transmitted  it  by  oral  teaching  to  their  children.  That  the 
traditions  assumed,  according  to  the  innumerable  differences 
of  influences  under  which  men  came,  different  shapes,  that 
their  expectations  were  modified  to  the  same,  or  a  still  higher 
degree,  is  perfectly  intelligible,  appears  as  an  absolute 
necessity ;  but  the  essence  of  both  tradition  and  expectation 
remained  the  same,  and  the  origin  of  this  tradition,  etc., 
can  no  more  be  rationally  accounted  for  in  any  theory  outside 
of  the  Bible,  than  the  origin  of  man  himself,  and  the  origin 
of  language  can  be  accounted  for  in  any  manner,  not  stated 
in  the  Bible,  that  is  not  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  absurdity. 
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Whether  the  Usherian  chronology,  according  to  which  Jesus 
waa  born  4,004  years  after  the  creation  of  Adam,  is  correct, 
or  whether  it  shall  be  found  to  require  emendations ;  whether 
the  six  days  of  creation  were  ordinary  days  of  twenty-four 
hours  each,  or  whether  each  day  was  a  period  of  unknown 
length, — about  these  and  similar  questions  there  may  be 
differences  of  opinion,  and  we  shall  be  greatly  obliged  for 
all  the  light  that  science  may  shed  on  these  subjects, 
and  this  light  will  teach  us  to  understand  the  Bible 
itself  better.  But  if  we  have  given  to  us,  in  the  name  of 
science,  propositions  which  are  palpable  absurdities,  involv- 
ing the  absence  of  a  specific  diflRerence  between  man  and 
beast,  the  descent  of  man  from  a  "  learned  gorilla,"  the  ding- 
dong  and  the  bow-wow  theory  of  the  origin  of  language, 
including,  at  the  same  time,  a  renunciation  of  all  faith  in  the 
Bible :  then  it  is  high  time  to  stand  still  and  to  ponder  the 
subject  well  with  all  the  consequences  it  involves,  before  we 
take  a  decisive  gtep.  We  intimated  above,  that  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  in  the  nature  of  matter,  or  of  the  natural 
world,  which  could  have  suggested  the  idea  of  the  one  or  the 
other  of  the  subjects  considered.  For  what  does  science, 
what  do  astronomy  and  geology  in  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  say  about  the  future  fate  of  this  earth  ? 
That  it  cannot  remain  in  its  present  state,  that  it  cannot 
exist  forever.  On  this  point  all  are  agreed ;  but  what  will 
become  of  it  no  one  knows,  although  both  geology  and  astron- 
omy demonstrate  the  possibility  of  two  diametrically  opposite 
ways  by  which  the  final  destruction  or  utter  uninhabitableness 
of  our  planet  will  be  effected.  According  to  geology  our 
earth  may  become  a  perfect  desert,  every  drop  of  water  dis- 
appearing from  its  surface — by  sinking  into  the  interior, 
thereby  creating,  perhaps,  such  an  amount  of  steam  as  would 
shatter  the  whole  body  to  atoms,  or  the  earth  may  be  com- 
pletely set  under  water,  so  that  its  whole  surface  forms  one 
uninterrupted  ocean.  According  to  astronomy  the  earth  may 
be  drawn  into  the  sun,  causing,  perhaps,  some  wind  for  a  few- 
hours  on  its  surface,  or  the  sun  may  exhaust  its  heat  as  the 
planets  have  done,  or  are  supposed  to  have  done,  thereby 
converting  our  earth,  as  well  as  all  the  other  planets,  into 
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masses  of  ice,  where  neither  animal  nor  vegetable  life  can 
exist.  Any  other  way  of  •destruction  science  does  not  know, 
and  how  radically  different  are  they  all  from  the  ultimate  fate 
of  the  earth  as  J)redicted  in  the  Bible  and  the  universal  ex- 
pectation of  our  race  ? 


Art.  in. — Life  and  Writings  of  Juan  de  Valdes^  Spanish  Re- 
former in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  By  Benjamin  B.  Wif- 
FEN.  With  a  translation  from  the  Italian,  of  his  Hundred 
and  Ten  Considerations,  by  John  T.  Betts.  London: 
1865. 

Spanish  civilization  has  not  been  particularly  admired  by 
the  heirs  of  Protestant  liberty.  No  free  people  cherishes  grat- 
itude to  Spain  for  any  great  blessing  that  she  has  bestowed 
upon  society  during  the  last  three  centuries.  Only  at  this 
late  day  have  we  the  sample  of  a  free  press  in  that  country. 
On  our  table  lies  the  fifth  number  of  a  small  weekly  paper,  en- 
titled '^El  Eco  del  Evangelico,"  the  first  Protestant  journal 
ever  published  in  Spain,  and  it  bearing  the  date  of  the  last  year. 
It  is  refreshing  to  see  that  it  comes  from  Seville,  once  so  noto- 
rious for  the  Inquisition.  If  the  stones  of  that  city  could  cry 
out,  what  revelations  would  be  made !  And  yet,  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago,  on  Spanish  soil,  there  was  growing 
up  a  literature  in  advocacy  of  that  same  Reformation,  which 
gave  a  new  civilization  to  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Great  Britain,  It  surprises  many  of  us  to  learn  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  Reformed  writings  then  and  there  pro- 
duced. 

The  world  knows  little  of  the  late  Don  Luis  de  Usoz  i  Rio, 
but  the  results  of  his  labors  may  yet  be  enjoyed  with  grati- 
tude by  goodly  numbers  of  Protestant  readers  in  Christendom. 
He  collected  and  edited  the  "Reformistas  Antiguos  Espa- 
fioles" — the  various  writings  of  the  early  Spanish  Reformers. 
"He  was,"  says  Mr.  Wiflfen,  "like  Vald6s,  by  birth  vno 
cabaUerOj  a  gentleman ;  and,  like  him,  a  person  of  sound  and 
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exact  learning,  of  great  simplicity  and  modesty,  of  genuine 
truthfulness  both  in  his  life  and  writings.  He  loved  his  coun- 
try, lamented  its  historical  decline,  and  disinterestedly  sought 
its  highest  welfare.  With  the  exception  of  two  of  them,  the. 
twenty  volumes  of  the  '  Ketbrmistas,'  besides  others  not  in- 
cluded in  the  series,  were  edited  by  his  own  labor  during  five 
and  twenty  years ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  small 
volume,  they  were  printed  entirely  at  his  sole  cost  and 
charges,  without  connection  with  any  society  or  association, 
religions  or  literary ;  and  one  private  friend  alone  aided  him 
to  procure  the  recondite  materials."  "  We  learn  also  that  but  a 
limited  number  of  copies  were  published,  and  these  not  in- 
tended for  public  sale.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  our 
libraries  in  this  country  may  be  enriched  with  these  historical 
treasures. 

This  scholar,  in  concert  with  Dr.  Edward  Boehmer,  of 
Halle,  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Wiften,  a  Quaker  gentleman  of  Eng- 
land, has  brought  to  light  very  much  interesting  matter  rela- 
tive to  the  brothers  Vald68.  It  is  not  long  since  the  historian 
Ranke  said,  "unfortunately  the  writings  of  [Juan]  Vald6s 
have  wholly  disappeared."  His  most  important  work,  the 
"  ex.  Divine  Considerations,"  is  now  put  forth  in  an  elegant 
English  dress,  as  one  of  the  several  modern  editions  and  trans- 
lations. An  English  version  ran  through  two  editions  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  Nicholas  Ferrar  translated  it,  and  "  the 
sainted  George  Herbert "  added  his  notes.  They  knew  almost 
nothing  of  Yaldes.  He  was  to  them  a  mythic  personage, 
who,  with  veiled  face,  had  exercised  a  surprising  influence  in 
Italy  at  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation. 

Izaak  Walton,  in  his  "Life  of  Herbert,"  thus  drew  the  por- 
trait, to  us  quite  amusing :  "  This  Valdesso  was  for  his  learn- 
ing and  virtue  much  valued  and  loved  by  the  great  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  whom  ValdessohadfoUowedas  acavalierallthetime 
of  his  long  and  dangerous  wars ;  and  when  Valdesso  grew  old 
and  weary  of  the  world,  he  took  a  fair  opportunity  to  declare 
to  the  emperor  that  his  resolution  was  to  decline  his  majesty's 
service  and  betake  himself  to  a  quiet  and  contemplative  life, 
because  there  ought  to  be  a  time  between  fighting  and  dying. 
The  emperor  had  himself,  for  the  same  or  other  reasons,  taken 
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the  like  resolntion,  but  God  and  himself  only  knew  them,  and 
be  desires  Valdesso  to  consiSer  well  of  what  he  had  said,  bnt 
keep  his  purpose  within  his  own  breast  till  they  two  had 
another  opportunity  of  a  friendly  discourse,  which  Yaldesso 
promised.  In  the  mean  time,  the  emperor  appoints  privately 
a  day  for  him  and  Valdesso  to  receive  the  sacrament  publicly, 
and  appointed  an  eloquent  friar  to  preach  a  sermon  on  Con- 
tempt of  the  World,  and  the  happiness  and  benefit  of  a  quiet 
and  contemplative  life,  which  the  friar  did  most  aflfectionately. 
After  which  sermon  the  emperor  declared  openly,  that  the 
preacher  had  begot  in  him  a  resolution  to  lay  down  his  dignities, 
to  forsake  the  world,  and  to  betake  himself  to  a  more  monastic 
life.  And  he  pretended  he  had  persuaded  John  Valdesso  to 
do  the  like ;  but  this  is  most  certain,  that  after  the  emperor 
had  called  his  son  Philip  out  of  England,  and  resigned  to  him 
all  his  kingdoms,  the  emperor  and  John  Valdesso  did  perform 
their  resolution." 

This  pleasant  episode  never  happened.  Nor  was  the  genial 
angler  much  farther  astray  from  the  facts  than  most  other 
writers  down  to  the  time  of  Dr.  Thomas  McCrie,  whose  brief 
*  notices  of  Juan  Valdfis  are  in  the  main  correct.  Several 
scholars  have  recently  made  Valdes  the  subject  of  earnest  re- 
search, bringing  to  light  facts  long  concealed,  and  recovering 
books  supposed  to  be  lost.  Some  of  the  results  of  their  inves- 
tigations may  be  of  interest  to  the  present  circle  of  readers, 
especially  as  a  Spaniard  has  been  considered  so  rare  among  the 
Beformers  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

About  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  Hernando  de  Valdes 
founded  the  town  of  Cuenza,  in  New  Castile,  nearly  half-way 
between  Madrid  and  Valencia.  Built  on  the  terraces,  tier 
above  tier,  this  town  grew  into  the  capital  of  a  mountainous 
district,  peopled  with  traders,  and  thick  with  woollen  mills. 
There  also  the  higher  arts  and  literature  flourished.  This 
land  proprietor  won  the  honors  of  nobility.  lie  left  behind 
him  magnificent  houses,  a  chapel,  and  entailed  estates.  One 
of  his  numerous  descendants,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  bore  his  name,  and  sustained  the  reputation  of  the 
tamily.  He  sympathized  with  the  popular  party  in  a  futile 
i^sistance  to  the  policy  of  Charles  V.  in  giving  foreigners  the 
VOL.  xLii. — ^o.  m.  25 
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chief  offices  in  the  chnrch   and   state.    He   expressed  his 
independent  spirit  in  the  following  lines : — 

"  Ten  marks  of  gold  for  the  telling, 

And  of  silver  I  have  nine  score ; 
Good  houses  are  mine  to  dwell  in, 

And  I  haye  a  rent-roU  more : 
My  line  and  lineage  please  me — 

Ten  squires  I  count  at  my  call — 
And  no  lord  who  flatters  or  fees  me, 

Which  pleases  me  more  than  all/' 

Among  other  sons  of  this  hidalgo  and  regidor,  were  the 
twin  brothers,  Alfonso  and  Jaan,  who  were  born  near  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Being  twins,  they  have 
often  been  regarded  as  one  person,  or  the  deeds  of  one  have 
been  ascribed  to  the  other.  By  two  letters  of  the  period 
their  distinct  personality  and  twinship  are  established.  Eras- 
mus, in  1528,  wrote  thus  from  Basle  to  Juan  : — 

**  Most  accomplished  youth :  Your  brother,  Alfonso  Valdes,  has  conferred 
such  obligations  upon  me,  that  I  ought  to  love  whoeyer  in  any  way  belongs  to 
him.     But  [besides  this]  you,  as  I  hear,  are  so  like  him  both  in  personal  appear-  I 

ance  and  readiness  of  mind,  that  you  seem  not  be  twins,  but  one  individuaL  I 
think  it  very  proper,  therefore,  to  love  you  both  alike.  I  hear  that  you  are  given 
to  liberal  studies,  in  order  that  you  may  embellish  your  naturally  virtuous  dis- 
position with  every  sort  of  adornment.  Why  then  should  any  one  exhort  you 
to  study,  when  of  your  own  accord  you  follow  this  excellent  pursuit?  I(  is 
more  to  the  purpose  to  congratulate  and  praise  you.^' 

Three  years  later  the  historian  Sepulveda  wrote  from  Kome 
to  Alfonso ;  "  You  ask  me  to  receive  your  brother,  should  he 
come  to  me,  in  the  same  manner  as  yourself.  Can  I  receive 
him  otherwise,  when  as  I  look  at  him — whether  he  is  standing 
or  sitting,  speaking  or  silent,  in  action  or  doing  nothing— I 
fancy  that  I  am  looking  upon  yourself?  And,  what  is  no  less 
remarkable,  he  so  closely  represents  you,  not  in  features  alone 
but  also  in  talents,  learning,  manners,  and  even  in  pursuits, 
that  again  and  again  he  appears  to  be  your  very  self  and  not 
your  brother." 

Upon  the  education  of  these  twins,  we  have  scarcely  more 
certain  light  than  these  letters  furnish.  It  is  supposed  that 
one  of  Juan's  descriptions  of  a  noble  woman  was  intended  to 
be  that  of  his  grandmother.    In  one  of  his  Dialogues,  she  is 
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made  to  say,  "  That  which  my  parents  left  me  was  the  ability 
to  read,  and  some  little  knowledge  of  Latin,  Such  pleasure 
did  I  feel  in  reading  sacred  Scripture,  that  I  learnt  much  of  it 
by  heart.  Not  satisfied  with  the  mere  knowledge  of  it,  I  en- 
deavored to  conform  my  life  and  conduct  to  it,  losing  no 
opportunity  of  instructing  those  of  my  female  friends  and  com- 
panions who  conversed  with  me  in  what  God  had  taught  me ; 
but  with  so  much  modesty  and  moderation,  that  I  could  not 
be  blamed,  knowing  what  peril  attached  to  my  age  and  sex, 
and  what  caution  I  had  to  exercise  in  my  personal  carriage ; 
for  doubtless  we  women  are  constrained  much  more  than  men 
to  hold  any  opinion  we  may  favor  with  distrust,  until  it 
previously  has  been  very  strictly  examined  and  discussed." 
Manv  of  the  Reformers  received  their  bent  of  mind  from 
mothers,  who  were  obliged  to  be  as  cautious  in  teaching  their 
doctrines  as  they  were  earnest  in  the  study  of  the  divine  Word. 
Those  who  wish  to  study  the  anomalies  of  human  character 
may  find  a  rich  subject  in  Cardinal  Ximenes.  In  him  the 
middle  and  modern  ages  m^t.  He  was  the  munificent  patron 
of  literature,  and  yet  he  made  diligent  use  of  the  machinery 
of  the  Inquisition.  He  supplied  the  means  for  stimulating  re- 
search and  manly  thought,  but  set  the  path  of  the  student 
with  terrors  lest  he  should  become  too  daring  an  inquirer  and 
too  independent  a  thinker.  Under  his  patronage  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alcala  rose  to  compete  with  the  older  universities  of 
Europe.  Intent  upon  rooting  out  "  heresy "  he  strangely 
appears  as  the  projector  of  a  splendid  Polyglot  edition  of  the 
Bible,  in  six  folios ;  and  this  only  about  ten  years  after  the 
furious  Torquemada  made  a  bonfire  of  Hebrew  Bibles  at 
Seville,  and  then,  at  Salamanca,  burned  six  thousand  volumes 
of  books  which  bore  the  heretical  taint.  It  is  curious  to  note 
that  the  last  volume  of  the  Polyglot  was  printed  in  1517,  the 
very  year  that  Luther  began  to  oppose  the  papal  decrees  and 
to  direct  the  attention  of  Europe  to  the  saving  doctrines  of 
the  Word  of  God.  It  was  also  the  year  of  the  cardinal's 
death.  Truth  slumbered  in  those  Complutensian  folios,  being 
closely  watched  lest  it  should  waken  and  rise  in  its  gigantic 
strength ;  it  sprang  forth  with  life-giving  power  from  the 
popular  editions  of  the  Bible. 
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It  is  thought  that  the  brothers  Yaldes  were  enrolled  at  the 
cardinal's  university.  Thej  caught  his  literary  spirit,  but 
discarded  his  bigotry.  Their  later  employments  and  writings 
indicate  that  Alfonso  studied  Latin  composition  and  jurispru- 
dence, while  Juan  direct;ed  his  studies  to  his  native  language 
and  to  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  Scriptifres.  Juan  did  not  share 
in  the  puerile  devotion  to  the  Yulgate,  thus  expressed  in  the 
name  of  Ximenes,  in  one  of  the  prefaces  to  the  great  Polyglot: 
"  We  have  put  the  version  of  St.  Jerome  between  the  Hebrew 
and  Septuagint,  as  between  the  synagogue  and  eastern  church, 
which  are  like  the  two  thieves — the  one  on  the  right,  and  the 
other  on  the  left  hand,  and  Jesus,  that  is  the  Boman  Chnrcb, 
in  the  middle ;  for  this  alone  being  founded  upon  a  solid  rock, 
remains  always  immovable  in  the  tmth,  while  the  others  de- 
viate from  the  proper  sense  of  Scripture."  A  sentence  worthy 
of  triple  exclamation  points!  Hebrew  and  Greek  editions 
came  to  be  regarded  as  Protestant  "  versions"  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  full  of  heresy.  Quite  in  the  same  spirit,  it  is 
now  assumed  in  some  quariers  that  our  popular  version 
"  translated  out  of  the  original  totgues,  and  with  the  former 
translations  diligently  compared  and  revised,"  is  a  sectarian 
book,  unfit  to  hold  the  place  in  our  common  schools,  which 
our  very  civilization  has  long  conceded  to  it. 

The  man  who  did  most  to  mould  the  early  character  of  the 
twin  brothers  was  Peter  Martyr  of  Angleria  (Anghiera).  He 
was  an  Italian,  as  was  the  later-born  Peter  Martyr  Verneiglio. 
He  was  brought  into  Spain  that  he  might  educate  the  young 
nobles,  "  teaching  them  to  love  good  studies  and  good  books," 
rather  than  the  follies  of  knight-errantry,  the  vices  of  gallantry, 
and  the  sports  and  spoils  of  marauders.  Queen  Isabella  was 
his  chief  patron.  He  taught  in  various  cities,  and  then  he 
was  transferred  to  the  court  in  order  to  train  the  young  princes 
in  the  ancient  classics.  He  was  the  educator  of  nearly  all  the 
young  nobles  of  Spain  who  won  distinction  by  pen  or  sword, 
during  the  sway  of  Charles  V.  in  Europe.  His  rightful  boast 
was  '*My  house  all  day  long  swarms  with  noble  youth,  re- 
claimed from  ignoble  pursuits  to  those  of  letters,  ...  I  ear- 
nestly inculcate  in  them  tliat  consummate  excellence  in  any 
department,  whether  of  war  or  peace,  is  unattainable  without 
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science."  Certiiin  young  princes  and  dukes  "  remain  under  my 
roof  during  the  whole  day ;  an  example  which  has  been  imi- 
tated by  the  principal  cavaliers  of  the  court,  who,  after  attend- 
ing my  lectures  in  company  with  their  private  tutors,  retire 
at  evening  to  review  them  in  their  own  quarters." 

The  professor  was  leading  a  host  of  vigorous  students  along 
the  road  toward  a  reformation.  No  wonder  the  Inquisition 
had  so  much  work  to  do,  and  did  it  in  such  a  horrible  way,' 
for  young  Spain  must  be  terrified  and  tortured  into  submis- 
sion. But  we  do  not  wonder  that  the  brothers  Vald6s  struck 
out  into  an  independent  path,  and  were  quite  the  first  of  the 
nobility  to  grasp  and  bind  to  their  souls  the  most  powerful  of 
all  truths.  Angleria  started  them  upon  their  career.  His 
spirit  was  not  servile  to  Rome,  however  indisposed  to  break 
iVom  her  communion.  This  is  proved  by  his  volume  of  eight 
hundred  letters,  written  during  thirty-seven  years,  and  full  of 
European  history.  From  them  Geddes,  Gibbon,  Herrera, 
Prescott,  and  Washington  Irving  drew  very  much  of  the  life 
which  renders  their  pages  attractive.  His  unsparing  criti- 
cisroB  of  the  vices  of  the  popes,  cardinals,  and  "  lower  clergy" 
must  have  shaken  the  faith  of  the  young. Spaniards  in  every 
sort  of  papal  infallibility.  Their  sympathies  for  ecclesiastical 
reform  must  have  been  nurtured,  if  they  read  his  letter  to  his 
patron  Mendoza  upon  the  martyrdom  of  Savonarola :  "  You 
already  know  that  a  certain  fnar  of  Ferrara,  of  the  order  of 
Preachers  (as  they  are  called),  went  on  a  long  time  condemn- 
ing, from  pulpits  in  the  city  of  Florence,  the  bad  life  and  evil 
manners  of  the  cardinals  and  pope.  This  good  man  so  irri- 
tated the  pontiff  [Alexander  VI.,  the  licentious],  that  he  caused 
him  to  be  burnt  alive  as  a  heretic  by  the  apostolic  judges. 
Notice  in  this  occurrence  the  artifices  with  which  he  weaves 
his  scheme  when  he  wishes  to  effect  a  man's  destruction,  and 
be  on  your  guard  accordingly." 

The  twin  brothers  might  never  have  gone  beyond  their 
literary  master  had  he  not  sent  them  out  of  their  native  coun- 
tiy ;  the  one  to  meet  the  German  reformers,  and  the  other  to 
look  inside  the  Vatican,  noting  what  was  foulest  in  the  field 
of  corruption.  A  quick  discemer  of  talent  and  character, 
Angleria  had  nominated  the  Piedmontese  Gatinara  as  grand 
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cLancellor, — an  enlightened  man,  favorable  to  reform, — and 
near  liim,  in  a  quite  independent  position,  Alfonso  Valdfe, 
as  Latin  secretary  to  the  newly  elected  emperor.     Thus  the 
agents  of  political  corruption  were  checkmated.  The  elements 
of  a  national  patriotic  party  found  a  centre  of  unity.    Alfonso 
followed  Charles  V.  into  the  Netherlands  and  Germany.    In 
an  interesting  letter  to  Angleria,  he  describes  the  manner  in 
^Bv^hich  Luther  had  been  aroused  to  confront  the  entire  system 
of  popery.     "The  origin  and  progress  of  the  Lutheran  sect" 
are  traced  to  those  provoking  indulgences,  Tetzel's  swagger- 
ing, the  famous  theses,  and  the  disputes  of  the  monks  over 
the  auction  of  pardons,  and  the  bold  sermons  of  "  the  author 
of  this  tragedy,"  who  dared  to  discuss  the  powers  of  the  pope. 
He  fears  "  that  the  evil  will  spread  so  widely  as  to  be  abso- 
lutely incurable."     For  even  Cajetan  has  been  worsted  at 
Augsburg.     "  Luther  was  dismissed  with  greater  glory  than 
that  with  which  he  had  been  received — with  a  victor's  joy." 
And  the  pope,  "  unable  by  caresses  and  warnings  to  secure  the 
punishment  of  the  blasphemous  monk,  and  to  prevent  the 
poison  from  being  scattered  everywhere,  and  to  cause  alj  to 
flee  him  as  a  heretic  and  schismatic,  launched  a  most  severe 
bull,  as  they  call  it,  against  Luther  and  his  partisans.    Luther, 
more  irritated  than  dismayed  (oh,  shame !)  proclaimed  the 
pontiflF  himself  a  heretic  and  schismatic,  and  published  his 
*  Babylonish  captivity  of  the  church,'  and  burnt  all  the  books 
on  Roman  law  that  he  could  find  in  Wittenberg."     The  wri- 
ter did  not  think  that  history  consisted  in  the  abuse  of  men 
whose  conduct  he  could  not  altogether  approve. 

Angleria  sends  this  historical  letter  to  some  of  his  pupils, 
with  the  remark,  "  Enough  of  the  disloyal  monk,  in  refuta- 
tion of  whom  many  grave  and  learned  men  have  written 
much  that  you  can  readily  get  and  read."  In  the  same  way 
he  uses  other  letters  from  Alfonso.  In  one  of  them  the  cor- 
respondent describes  the  Diet  of  Worms  with  commendable 
accuracy,  and  says,  "  Here  you  have,  as  some  imagine,  the  end 
of  this  tragedy,  but  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  only  the  begin- 
ning of  it The  evil  might  have  been  cured,  with  the 

greatest  advantage  to  the  Christian  republic,  had  not  the  pon- 
tiff refused  a  General  Council." 
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Such  letters,  so  candidly  written,  must  have  helped  prepare 
the  way  for  the  writings  of  Erasmus  to  enter  Spain.  To  Al- 
fonso he  was  mainly  indebted  for  various  favors  and  friend- 
Bhips.  Letters  passed  between  them.  It  was  not  long  before 
several  books  of  Erasmus  were  honored  with  the  ban  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  he  said,  "What  lot  so  unfortunate  as  mine? 
The  Lutherans  persecuted  me  as  a  papist,  and  the  Catholics 
as  a  Lutheran !"  One  of  his  Spanish  friends,  Juan  Vives,  the 
Yalencian,  exclaimed,  "What  frenzy  I  We  live  in  diSicult 
times,  in  which  we  can  neither  speak  nor  be  silent  without 
danger."  Secretary  Yaldes  was  closely  viewing  affairs,  study- 
ing, thinking,  and  coming  to  his  own  conclusions.  When  he 
returned  to  Spain  his  brother  seems  to  have  been  absent  in 
Rome. 

Adrian  of  Utrecht  had  been  the  tutor  of  Charles  V.,  an 
admirer  of  Erasmus,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Angleria.  lie 
was  a  serious  man,  pious,  active,  benevolent,  the  advocate  of 
polite  learning,  intent  upon  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  the  ref- 
ormation of  the  grosser  abuses  in  the  church,  and  altogether  the 
best  material  for  the  making  of  a  pope  that  his  age  furnished. 
As  Adrian  VI.  he  filled  the  papal  chair  for  about  one  year — 
too  short  a  time  to  make  effective  his  reformatory  schemes. 
As  soon  as  he  was  elected,  in  1522,  he  was  pitied  by  Angleria, 
who  described  him  as  "  a  wretched  slave,  and  so  much  the 
more  wretched  as  his  flatterers  vociferate  'blessed  father*  in 
his  ears."  Yet  he  secured  for  Juan  Valdes  the  honorable  po- 
sition of  camanerOj  probably  chamberlain,  at  the  Vatican, 
Juan  had  thus  a  brief  opportunity  to  see  the  papacy  on  its 
fairest  side,  and  at  home.  In  a  few  months  he  must  have  had 
his  mind  directed  to  the  need  of  a  reformation  in  manners, 
morals,  and  the  administration  of  all  ecclesiastical  oflicers  and 
ordinances.  He  took  notice  of  those  special  evils  which  are 
so  vividly  portrayed  in  his  "  Dialogues."  At  a  later  day  he 
made  a  touching  reference  to  the  papal  household,  which 
Adrian  had,  doubtless,  quite  thoroughly  reformed.  In  his  fifty- 
first  "  Consideration  "  he  says,  when  illustrating  how  God 
makes  himself  to  be  felt  as  the  object  of  all  dependence  ;  "  I 
bring  before  the  mind  what  is  ordinarily  seen  in  the  pope's 
household,  where  all  those  who  compose  it  are  dependent 
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upon  him,  and  are  maintained  bj  him  in  the  station  and  dig- 
nity in  which  he  has  placed  them.  At  the  pope's  decease  the 
whole  house  is  broken  up  and  ceases  to  exist,  so  that  he  who 
was  secretary  is  so  no  longer.  The  same  may  be  affirmed  of 
all  other  officials  of  the  establishment,  all  of  whom,  at  the 
pope's  death,  lose  the  position  which  the  pope's  life  gave 
them."  In  this  way,  it  seems,  Juan  lost  his  place,  and  re- 
turned home  to  use  his  pen  in  exposing  the  hypocrisies  and 
vices  of  certain  dignitaries  in  the  Roman  Church. 

The  twin  brothers  were  again  together  in  1523,  and  during 
five  years  they  seem  to  have  been  in  retirement,  except  that 
Alfonso  was  a  gentleman  or  knight  in  the  emperor's  train. 
Three  events  had  agitated  Europe :  the  papal  treatment  of 
Luther;  the  vigorous  captivity  of  Francis  L,  at  Madrid;  and 
the  sack  of  "the  Eternal  City."  Popery  and  Protestantism 
had  entered  upon  their  warfare,  and  the  Emperor  Charles  had 
fought  against  the  pope  and  his  "  most  Christian  son  "  of 
France.  The  public  mind  was  severe  upon  Charles,  for  the 
scandal  of  holding  the  so-called  vicar  of  Christ  in  captivity. 
The  Spanish  court  issued  a  series  of  documents  in  his  defence. 
These  passed  through  the  hands  of  Alfonso,  as  the  Latin  sec- 
retary. The  controversy  suggested  to  him  and  his  brother  a 
bold  literary  project.  They  composed  and  published  two 
Dialogues,  each  political  and  religious.  While  defending  the 
emperor,  they  lash  the  corruptions  of  the  age  with  keen  and 
subtle  irony,  and  set  in  bold  contrast  the  hypocrites  and  the 
honest  Christians  of  every  rank  and  grade  in  the  church.  One 
is  the  "  Dialogue  between  Mercury  and  Charon,"  who  discuss 
the  affairs  of  Europe  from  1521  to  1528,  and  make  deceased 
ecclesiastics  tell  the  story  of  their  lives.  The  other  is  a  "  Dia- 
logue which  treats  of  the  events  that  happened  at  Rome  in 
1527."  The  capture  and  pillage  of  that  city  is  not  so  much 
the  real  theme,  as  is  the  moral  state  of  the  papacy. 

These  treatises  have  been  pronounced  among  the  best  in 
Spanish  literature,  not  merely  for  their  general  scope,  but  for 
their  elegance  of  style,  their  graceful  turns  of  wit  and  argu- 
ment, their  purity  of  sentiment,  their  bearing  in  favor  of 
reform,  and  their  truthful  illustration  of  contemporary  history. 
Cervantes  appears  to  have  made  good  use  of  them  in  his 
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famons  burlesque  upon  cluvalry.  Juan  probably  wrote  most 
of  them,  while  his  brother  supplied  the  materials,  and  took  on 
Iiimself  the  responsibility  of  the  declarations  made  therein, 
for  his  high  oflScial  position  was  his  shield.  When  accused, 
Alfonso  defended  himself  as  if  he  were  the  author  of  the  first 
mentioned  Dialogue. 

We  present  a  few  specimens  :  Mercury  is  made  to  say,  that 
in  his  world-wide  travels  he  did  not  find  among  nations  called 
Christians  the  pure  morality  that  he  expected.  Even  in  the 
highest  sphere,  Rome  itself,  he  found  earthly  desires  and  cares 
taking  the  place  of  heavenly  aspirations.  The  hopes  of  men, 
instead  of  being  fixed  on  Christ,  were  all  placed  on  certain 
kinds  of  dresses,  difierent  sorts  of  food,  paternosters,  pilgrim- 
ages, and  wax  candles.  Some  hoped  to  get  to  heaven  by 
building  monasteries  and  churches ;  others  imagined  that  the 
discipline  of  the  whip,  fasting  to  inanition,  and  going  barefoot 
were  services  acceptable  to  God.  Very  small  was  the  number 
of  those  who  put  their  trust  in  Jesus  Christ. 

A  hanghty  man  appears,  supposed  at  first  to  be  some  Per- 
sian satrap,  but  found  to  be  a  famous  preacher,  who  says :  "  I 
put  on  an  air  of  sanctity  to  get  credit  with  the  public.  In  the 
pulpit  I  took  care  never  to  reprove  those  who  were  present. 
If  I  had,  they  might  have  been  converted  and  live  like  Chris- 
tians, and  then  for  very  shame  I  should  have  been  obliged  to 
perform  good  actions."  When  accused  by  Charon  of  preach- 
ing Satan's  kingdom  rather  than  Christ,  he  replies :  "  I  know 
not  what  you  mean  by  preaching  Christ.  I  had  one  object, 
to  satisfy  all  my  desires  and  live  like  a  pope." 

A  lordly  bishop  comes,  and,  "  though  alone,  he  asks  if  we 
can  pass  ?  This  manner  of  speaking  is  suitable  to  his  dignity." 
When  asked  what  it  is  to  be  a  bishop,  he  makes  it  to  consist 
in  fine  dress,  ritualistic  services,  large  revenues  to  spend,  plenty 
of  clergy  to  do  the  work,  and  benefices  to  give  away.  Charon 
replies :  "  Neither  Peter  nor  any  of  the  Apostles  were  bishops, 
nor  had  they  any  of  these  things.  The  little  that  belonged 
to  them  they  gave  to  follow  Christ.  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is 
to  be  a  bishop.  It  is  to  be  solicitous  for  the  souls  under  your 
care,  and  willing  if  need  be  to  sacrifice  your  life  for  them ; 
to  preach  faithfully  to  your  flock,  and  set  them  a  good  exam- 
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pie ;  hence  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  complete  knowledge  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures ;  to  live  free  from  worldliness,  and  much 
in  prayer  for  your  people ;  to  see  that  holy  persons  administer 
the  sacraments,  and  to  relieve  the  poor."  All  this  is  news  to 
the  poor  soul  of  the  bishop.  The  cardinal,  who  presents  him- 
self, is  very  disconsolate,  but  wary  and  not  disposed  to  make 
any  avowals.  A  scholastic,  expert  in  his  art,  admits  that  he 
never  heard  of  the  Gospels,  nor  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  except  at 
mass.  He  has  read  Scotus,  Thomas,  Nicholas  Lyra,  Durando, 
and  above  all  Aristotle,  for  these  have  more  acuteness  than 
the  inspired  writers  and  the  fathers.  Charon  answers  :  "As 
the  eggs  so  are  the  chickens." 

These  bad  characters  are  oflFset  by  those  which  are  good, 
and  several  of  the  descriptions  are  admirable.  The  true 
preacher  does  not  even  wish  to  lose  the  time  required  in  tell- 
ing his  name  or  office.  Being  pressed,  he  says,  "In  my 
youth  I  sought  not  only  to  learn,  but  to  have  the  experience 
of  Christian  doctrine.  My  studies  were  always  attended 
with  prayer  for  God's  grace.  Not  confiding  in  my  own 
abilities,  I  gave  my  whole  heart  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  .  .  . 
First  among  my  friends,  and  then  in  the  pulpit,  I  began  to 
publish  abroad  what  God  had  done  for  me  ....  I  did  not 
try  to  make  my  sermons  elegant  nor  elevated,  but  Christiau, 
and  I  was  indiflferent  about  being  called  stupid,  or  having  my 
sermons  called  unworthy  of  a  literary  man,  if  they  w^ere  only 
acknowledged  to  be  Christian.  I  thought  it  a  very  evil  thing 
to  be  found  guilty  of  what  I  reproved  in  others." 

Juan  seems  in  part  to  have  drawn  his  own  portrait  in  this 
reply  of  a  soul :  ''  You  know  that  when  a  youth  I  loathed 
vice,  and  yet  through  bad  companions  I  was  a  slave  to  it  for 
many  years.  At  the  age  of  twenty  I  began  to  know  myself, 
and  learn  what  it  is  to  be  a  Christian.  I  laid  aside  ambition, 
and  the  desire  for  great  wealth,  for  these  are  opposed  to  the 
teachings  of  the  New  Testament.  I  ridiculed  the  superstitions 
which  some  Christians  practised,  but  still  held  to  some  bad 
habits.  At  twenty-five  I  grew  more  serious,  and  reasoned 
thus :  Either  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament  are  true, 
or  they  are  not :  if  true,  it  is  gross  folly  for  me  to  live  as  I 
am  now  doing ;   if  false,  why  do  I  impose  on  myself  the 
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nameroas  ceremonies  observed  by  Christians  ?  Then  God  en- 
lightened my  mind.  I  knew  these  doctrines  to  be  true.  I 
resolved  to  renounce  all  superstition  and  vice,  and  lead  a  Chris- 
tian life.  Some  of  my  friends  thought  me  mad,  others  made 
sport  of  me.  But  from  love  to  Jesus  Christ,  I  bore  it  all 
patiently." — '*  Why  did  you  not  enter  the  cloister  ?" — "  Be- 
cause I  knew  that  a  monastic  life  would  not  suit  me.  I  was 
told  that  monks  had  seldom  an  opportunity  to  sin  as  other 
people  do.  I  replied,  that  sinful  desire  developed  itself  as 
fully  inside  a  monastery  as  out  of  it." — "  Did  you  ever  con- 
verse with  them  J" — "  Yes,  with  those  in  whom  the  image  of 
Christ  was  seen  to  shine  forth." — "  Did  you  ever  go  on  a  pil- 
grimage?"— *'No,  for  Jesus  Christ  manifests  himself  every- 
where to  those  who  truly  seek  him.  It  seemed  to  me  an  act 
of  folly  to  seek  at  Jerusalem  what  I  had  within  me."  In  the 
same  manner  he  gives  his  reasons  for  not  observing  the  vari- 
ous ceremonies  of  the  papal  system.  He,  however,  has  fasted 
and  heard  mass.  There  is  not  a  perfect  freedom  from  error 
in  these  portrayals  of  character,  yet  the  strongest  features  of 
truth  stand  out  clearly  in  the  dialogues. 

In  the  second  one  Juan  rises  to  eloquence,  when  endeavor- 
ing to  show  jthat  the  particular  calamities  which  befell  "  the 
eternal  city,"  and  the  papal  hierarchy,  were  designed  by 
Providence  as  direct  and  corrective  puishments  upon  their 
cherished  vices,  their  insatiable  ambition,  their  avarice  and 
robberies,  their  hypocrisy,  superstition,  and  idolatry,  and  their 
reckless  destruction  of  the  souls  of  men.  "  You  see,"  he  ex- 
claims, "  what  honor  is  done  to  Jesus  Christ  by  his  vicars,  his 
ministers — those  who  live  by  his  blood  !  Oh,  blood  of  Christ ! 
Bo  abused  by  bis  vicars  that  the  present  one  avails  himself  of 
thee  to  extort  moneys  that  he  may  slay  men,  murder  Chris- 
tians, destroy  cities,  burn  towns,  dishonor  maidens,  make 
widows  and  devour  them,  and  introduce  all  the  accumulated 
ills  that  war  brings  in  its  train  !  He  that  saw  Lombardy,  and 
even  all  Chiistendom  so  lately  in  prosperity — ^such  beautiful 
and  important  cities,  such  fine  villas,  such  gardens,  such 
merry-makings !  such  happiness !  The  peasants  reaped  their 
harvests,  pastured  their  flocks,  built  themselves  dwellings; 
citizens  and  nobles,  every  one  in  his  sphere,  freely  enjoyed 
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his  property.  But  after  this  accursed  war  began,  how  vast 
the  desolations  I  How  many  nobles,  citizens,  and  peasaiits 
brought  to  squalid  poverty !  How  many  widows  and  orphans ! 
How  many  men  have  fallen  throughout  Christendom  !  And 
worse  still,  what  numbers  of  souls  have  been  sent  to  hell ! 
And  we  put  up  with  it  as  though  it  were  a  joke !'' 

More  special  outrages  are  cited,  and  then  he  exclaims,  "  Oh, 
chief  pontiff,  who  alio  west  such  things  to  be  done  in  thy  name! 
What  Jew,  Turk,  Moor,  or  Infidel  will  ever  wish  to  come  to 
the  Christian  faith,  if  our  vicar  does  such  things  ?  .  .  .  Does 
it  appear  to  you,  sir,  that  this  is  the  way  to  imitate  Jeens 
Christ?  Is  this  the  mode  of  teaching  Christian  people?  Is 
this  the  manner  of  interpreting  Holy  Scripture?"  Reference 
is  then  had  to  the  fact  that  God  was  rejecting  this  papal  hie- 
rarchy, and  raising  up  such  men  as  Erasmus,  "  to  expose  the 
vices  and  fraud  of  the  Roman  court,  and  the  entire  Roman 
clergy  with  great  eloquence,  prudence,  and  modesty ;"  and 
Martin  Luther  to  "  draw  away  many  nations  from  obedience 
to  their  prelates." 

It  seems  quite  as  if  the  trenchant  pen  of  Erasmus  had  been 
borrowed  by  the  young  Spaniard,  and  he  might  be  taken  for 
an  admiring  follower  of  Luther,  were  it  not  for  his  knightly 
defence  of  the  emperor,  and  his  expressions  of  devotion  to 
the  pope  as  the  visible  head  of  the  church.  It  is  not  claimed 
that  he  was  a  Protestant,  yet  he  took  a  far  higher  view  of 
political  morals,  and  cherished  a  more  spiritual  idea  of  reli- 
gion, than  any  known  writer  in  Spain  during  that  period. 

Even  while  these  dialogues  were  privately  circulated  in 
manuscript  among  a  few  friends,  the  papal  nuncio  secured  a 
copy,  and  declared  them  libellous  and  impious.  The  ruin  of 
the  secretary  Valdes  was  at  once  plotted.  Threatened  with 
the  Inquisition,  it  was  a  relief  to  follow  the  emperor  to  the 
famous  Diet  of  Augsburg.  He  corresponded  with  Erasmus, 
he  held  conferences  with  Melanchthon,  and  had  a  quite  prom- 
inent part  in  effecting  the  agreement  between  the  Roman  and 
Protestant  parties.  He  translated  into  Italian  and  Spanish 
the  Confession  presented  by  Melanchthon,  by  command  of  the 
emperor,  who  finally  said,  "  A  man  multiplies  himself  by  the 
number  of  languages  which  he  speaks."     He  probably  wrote 
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a  little  work  concerning  the  results  of  the  Diet.  He  published 
Angleria's  letters,  in  which  were  two  from  Luther.  Quite 
suddenly  he  disappears,  about  the  year  1532,  and  with  him 
the  policy  of  the  tolerant  party  in  Spain  comes  to  an  end. 
Angleria  and  Gratinara  were  already  dead. 

The  most  that  can  be  gathered  concerning  his  fate  is  from  a 
letter  of  Enzinas,  the  translator  of  the  New  Testament  into 
Spanish,  to  Melanchthon :  "  There  are  none  of  us  who  did 
not  know  Alfonso  Valdes  to  be  a  good  man.  The  satellites 
of  the  holy  fathers  could  never  endure  his  doctrine  nor  his 
authority.  They  laid  such  snares  for  him,  that  if  he  had 
returned  to  Spain  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  him. 
They  would  have  caused  him  to  die  a  cruel  death  ;  the  empe- 
ror himself  cpuld  not  have  saved  him."  Perhaps  he  was  a 
martyr,  although  he  was  never  an  avowed  Protestant.  One 
has  said  (more  than  we  can  fully  indorse),  '•  Like  Erasmus, 
he  was  not  wanting  in  genius  to  soar  with  Luther ;  like  Eras- 
mus, he  would  not  separate  himself  from  the  simplicity  and 
breadth  of  the  Bible ;  and  like  Erasmus,  also,  both  he  and  hi3 
twin-brother  remained  within  the  pale  of  their  ancient  com- 
munion till  their  death."  He  may  justly  be  ranked  as  one  of 
the  first  reformers  of  Spain,  and  not  altogether  unsuccessful. 

Meanwhile  Juan  seems  to  have  prepared  the  "Advice  on 
the  Interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture,"  which  gained  for  him 
the  title  of  "  heretic,"  and  the  more  prying  attention  of  the 
Inquisition.  He  drew  part  of  it  from  the  writings  of  John 
Tauler.  It  was  circulated  in  manuscript,  and  has  not  been 
recovered.  Its  three  remarkable  propositions  were :  That  to 
understand  the  Scriptures  we  must  not  rely  upon  the  Fathers ; 
That  we  are  justified  by  a  living  faith  in  Christ ;  and  That  we 
may,  in  this  life,  attain  to  an  assurance  of  our  justification. 

It  was  unsafe  for  Juan  to  linger  in  Spain.  Llorente  affirms 
that  he  was  formally  declared  a  heretic  while  there,  but  the 
Inquisition  was  probably  cautious  enough  to  attempt  first  his 
capture.  He  was  cheered  by  a  letter  from  Erasmus,  in  March, 
1529,  and  read  these  words :  **  That  you  hold  a  note  so  slightly 
written  as  mine  to  be  one  of  your  chief  literary  jewels,  I  quite 
appreciate ;  and,  on  my  side,  very  dear  Juan,  I  shall  treasure 
with  great  esteem  the  memory  of  a  mind  so  amiable  and  pure 
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as  yours  in  my  heart  It  is  gratifying  to  know  tliat  there  are 
many  good  men  in  Spain  who  heartily  love  me.  Tet  it  giv^ 
me  pain  that,  in  a  country  favored  with  so  many  privileges, 
such  nests  of  hornets  multiply,  and  cause  such  disturbances  to 
me  and  all  whom  I  love.  I  am  heartily  thankful  for  you  and 
all  Spaniards  like  you,  because  you  consecrate  all  your  efforts 
and  studies  to  the  culture  of  letters,  always  aiming  to  promote 
Christian  piety  and  unite  them  to  it,  a  thing  not  done  by  many 
Italians  until  now.  What  worth  have  learning  and  literature 
if  they  draw  away  the  mind  from  religion  ?" 

We  find  Juan  Valdes  at  Naples  as  secretary  to  Don  Pedro 
Toledo,  the  viceroy,  who  strove  to  make  his  power  a  terror  to 
•  evil-doers  and  heretics. 

No  city  was  in  greater  need  of  a  vigorous  administration  of 
justice.  It  is  supposed  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Keformers 
were  first  introduced  there  by  the  Oerman  soldiers,  who  occu- 
pied it  after  the  sack  of  Eome.  In  no  other  part  of  the  penin- 
sula do  they  seem  to  have  made  such  extensive  progress.  The 
Germans  were  followed  by  a  man  who,  according  to  a  bigoted 
papist,  "  caused  a  far  greater  slaughter  of  souls  than  all  the 
thousands  of  heretical  soldiery."  This  was  Juan  Vald6s,  whom* 
Ourione,  a  contemporary,  describes  as  "  a  splendid  knight  in 
the  service  of  the  emperor,  but  of  much  higher  rank  and  much 
more  splendid  as  a  knight  of  Christ.  He  was  not,  therefore, 
very  assiduous  as  a  courtier,  after  Christ  had  been  revealed  to 
him,  but  he  remained  in  Naples,  where,  by  his  suavity  of 
doctrine  and  holiness  of  life,  he  gained  over  many  disciples  to 
Christ,  especially  among  gentlemen  and  cavaliers,  and  some 
gentlewomen,  most  praiseworthy  and  exalted.  It  seemed  as  if 
God  had  appointed  him  as  the  instructor  and  pastor  of  noble 
and  illustrioas  persons;  he  al§o  drew  to  liim  those  of  lower 
rank,  the  poor,  the  rude  and  ignorant,  making  himself  all 
things  to  all  men,  in  order  to  win  many  to  Christ.  He  gave 
light  to  some  of  the  most  renowned  Italian  preachers,  as  they 
have  told  me." 

Here  then  was  Don  Pedro,  charged  by  the  emperor  to 
use  every  exertion  to  uproot  heresy,  and  publishing  ati  edict 
that  no  one  should  associate  with  persons  infected  with  Luther- 
an ism,  or  even  suspected  of  it,  under  peril  of  losing  life  and 
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property.  And  here  was  Yaldes,  ^a  layman  and  a  scliolar, 
charged  by  Heaven  to  use  all  efforts  to  plant  there  the  Word, 
which  has  power  to  grow  mightily  and  prevail ;  the  very  man 
for  whom  many  earnest  inquirers  were  waiting.  They  had 
bat  a  taste  of  the  delicious  truth  from  his  lips,  when  ill  health, 
or  prudence,  induced  him  to  spend  two  years  in  travelling  on 
horseback,  or  secluding  himself  at  Kome.  He  resigned  his 
secretary  ship. 

His  return  was  hailed  with  uncommon  delight  by  the  circle 
of  eager  inquirers.  For  health  and  safety  he  took  a  country- 
house  at  Chiaja,  beautifully  situated  on  the  bay  of  Naples. 
Like  Calvin,  he  had  little  time  to  spare  upon  descriptions  of 
the  majestic  scenery  around  him.  Tongue  and  pen  must  be 
wholly  engaged  in  his  Master's  service.  He  talked  and  wrote 
down  the  substance  of  the  conversations ;  thus  grew  the 
Christian  literature  of  Chiaja,  where  his  friends  visited  him. 
One  of  them  said  of  him,  "I  never  saw  a  man  more  devoted  to 
writing.  At  home,  he  is  St.  Juan  the  Evangelist,  pen  always 
in  hand,  so  that  I  believe  that  he  writes  at  night  what  he  does 
by  day,  and  in  the  day  what  he  dreams  at  night."  Certain 
gentlemen,  who  wished  none  of  his  words  to  be  lost,  contrived 
to  bring  in  secretly  a  skilful  writer,  and  hide  him  so  that  he 
should  take  notes  upon  the  conversations.  The  scheme  suc- 
ceeded. They  finally  persuaded  him  to  fill  up  the  notes,  and 
thus  grew  the  "Dialogue  on  Language,"  for  he  was  instruct- 
ing them  in  the  Spanish  tongue.  The  production  was  one  of 
great  literary  merit.  One  of  his  fine  sayings  in  it  is,  '*  Had  I 
to  choose,  I  should  prefer  a  man  with  but  moderate  genius  and 
good  judgment  to  one  with  moderate  judgment  and  great 
genius." — "  And  why  ?" — "  Because  men  of  g^eat  genius  lose 
themselves  in  heresies  and  erroneous  opinions  through  want  of 
judgment.  Man  has  no  jewel  to  compare  with  that  of  a  sound 
jadgment." 

The  man,  who  made  this  ingenious  scheme  so  effective,  was 
Marco  Antonio  Magno,  the  agent  of  Julia  Gonzaga,  duchess  of 
Trajetto.  Lawsuits  brought  her  to  Naples,  where  she  joined 
"the  gospel  circle,"  and  thenceforth  exercised  a  powerful  in- 
fluence for  the  Reformation  in  Italy.  She  was  known  as  a 
poetess  in  a  literary  age,  and  no  descendant  of  the  Colonnas 
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was  more  worthy  of  such  tributes  as  were  paid  to  her  genius 
and  solidity  of  character.  Perplexed  by  long  litigation  with 
those  who  would  deprive  her  of  her  rich  estates,  she  sought  re- 
lief in  conversations  with  Valdes,  and  these  conversations 
formed  the  basis  of  the ''  Alfabeto  Christiano,"  a  treatise  worthy 
of  its  recent  translation  and  republication  in  England.  Its 
preservation  was  due  to  .Julians  procurator,  Magno,  who  ren- 
dered it  into  Italian,  for  the  Spanish  original  perished  in 
manuscript.  A  few  of  its  noble  sentences  are  these :  "  We 
are  all  born  and  created  to  know  God,  believe  God,  love  God, 

and  after  this  present  existence  to  enjoy  God The 

happiness  of  man  consists  in  his  knowledge  of  God,  and  of 
Christ  shown  by  the  light  of  faith,  and  in  the  union  of  the 
soul  with  God  through  faith,  hope,  and  love.  To  this  none 
but  the  true  Christian  can  attain.  .  .  .  The  true 
physician  of  the  soul  is  Christ  crucified.  .  .  .  When 
you  do  what  St.  Paul  tells  you,  respecting  the  restoring  within 
you  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  you  will  find  peace,  quiet, 

and  repose  of  spirit The   Law    wounds,   the 

Gospel  heals.  The  Law  slays,  the  Gospel  gives  lifa 
If  you  are  not  able  wholly  to  subdue  your  feelings  and  in- 
clinations, BO  as  to  be  absolute  master  of  yourself,  at  least 
BO  rule  and  moderate  them  that  they  be  not  your  masters. 
The  good  Christian  is  not  to  seek  to  be  passionless,  but  to  rule 
his  passions.  .  .  .  Vocal  prayer  frequently  kindles  and 
elevates  the  mind   to  mental  prayer.      .      .      .     Love  God, 

and  you  will  know  how  to  dispense  your  alms 

Christian  liberty  is  a  thing  which,  however  much  reasoned 
about,  can  never  be  understood  if  it  be  not  experienced." 

It  is  for  the  biographer  to  trace  the  efi\}ct  of  these  counsels 
upon  the  noble  disci|)le;  to  follow  her  into  hospitals  where 
she  visits  the  sick ;  to  portray  her  in  select  society  free  from 
its  worldliness;  to  see  her  almost  constantly  reading  the 
Scriptures  which  Valdes  urged  her  to  prefer  to  any  of  his 
writings;  to  watch  her  superintending  the  education  of  a 
nephew  who  was  as  a  son  to  her,  and  who  became  a  duke,  and 
showed  his  love  of  literature  by  patronizing  a  Hebrew  press 
from  which  were  issued  several  editions  of  the  Pentateuch 
and  Psalter;  to  trace  her  influence  upon  most  of  the  Italian 
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reformers  who  appeared  so  unsuccessful ;  to  cite  lier  corre- 
spondence with  Calvin,  and  see  how  this  was  one  of  the 
charges  brought  against  her  bj  the  Inquisition  ;  and  to  follow 
her  until,  with  faith  in  her  *'  long-suflFering  Father,"  and  in 
Jesus  Christ  her  Redeemer,  she  expired  in  the  year  1566,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-seven. 

It  was  to  her  that  Juan  Vald6s  presented  the  manuscripts 
of  his  translations  of  Matthew  from  the  Greek,  the  Psalms 
from  the  Hebrew,  and  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans, 
with  a  commentary  upon  it.  To  instruct  her,  he  was  stimu- 
lated to  prepare  these  works.  In  his  letter  to  her,  when  pre- 
senting them,  he  says,  "  In  order  to  imitate  Christ,  draw  your 
picture  of  him  from  the  GosjhjIs.  By  reading  St.  Paul,  the 
wonderful  effects  of  the  cross  of  Christ  are  seen  and  felt ;  so 
in  reading  the  histories  of  Christ  is  wonderfully  seen  and  felt 
the  very  cross  of  Christ."  In  his  comment  on  Romans  xii. 
9-13,  he  has  this  idea,  which  probably  no  other  commentator 
has  ever  appreciated  so  as  to  use  it :  ^^  The  Christian  in  his 
love  to  another  Christian  and  to  one  who  is  not  a  Christian, 
should  make  the  difference  which  one  draws  between  a  twin- 
brother,  and  another  brother.  Only  he  who  has  a  twin-brother 
can  understand  this  latter  distinction;  so  none  but  a  true 
Christian  can  feel  real  Christian  love."  Julia  Gonzaga  took 
every  care  to  preserve  the  writings  of  her  friend,  to  whom  she 
was  so  greatly  indebted.  Through  years  of  personal  danger 
she  religiously  kept  them.  So  much  had  the  manuscripts  been 
used  before  they  came  to  the  press,  that  Juan  Perez,  when 
editing  the  commentary  at  Geneva,  had  no  little  difficulty  in 
making  good  every  word  of  the  well-worn  pages. 

Other  conversations  at  his  country-house,  or  in  his  city 
residence,  were  worked  up  by  Valdes  into  the  volume  most 
celebrated.  At  Chiaja  he  received,  on  Sunday,  a  select  num- 
ber of  his  most  intimate  friends.  They  breakfasted  together, 
walked  a  little  amid  the  delightful  scenery,  and  returned  to 
the  house,  when  he  read  some  well-studied  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  either  commented  upon  it,  or  talked  upon  some 
"  Divine  Consideration  "  which  had  occupied  his  mind  during 
tlie  week.  He  was  accustomed  to  say  that  two  of  his  books 
were  prayer  and  consideration.     The  company  discussed  the 
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subject,  and  he  thus  was  able  to  relieve  them  of  doubts,  or 
gather  new  views  from  them.  Thus  his  own  themes  were 
presented  in  the  forenoon.  In  the  afternoon  they  brought 
forward  their  topics  for  conversation.  These  meetings  may 
have  continued  four  or  five  years.  **  These  Sabbaths  of 
studious  Christians,  this  exchange  of  subjects,  this  iutercourse 
of  thought  between  the  proposers,  the  day,  the  pure  eleva- 
tion of  mind  they  brought  as  it  were  with  them,  the  situation, 
the  beauty  of  the  country,  the  transparent  skies  of  a  Southern 
climate,  the  low  murmurs  of  the  bay,"  says  Mr.  WiflTen, 
"  would  all  be  favorable  to  the  purpose  of  Valdfes."  His  notes 
expanded  into  short  essays,  upon  distinct  themes,  until  they 
formed  "  The  CX.  Considerations."  They  present  his  most  fi.n- 
ished  thoughts,  and  seem  to  have  been  his  latest  composition. 
That  the  book  is  free  from  any  sort  of  erroneous  opinion, 
none  will  claim.  Yet  it  will  not  suflFer  in  comparison  with 
the  writings  of  almost  any  other  reformer,  even  the  chief. 
The  absurd  charge  that  he  was  an  Anti-trinitarian  was  started 
by  Sandius  through  ignorance,  or  a  desire  to  swell  a  list,  or  the 
merp  suspicion  that  Bernardino  Ochino  received  his  later 
views  from  his  teacher  in  the  Gospel.  Bayle  and  most  of  the 
biographical  dictionaries  have  repeated  the  charge.  It  will 
suffice  to  quote  Valdes — not  even  a  tithe  of  what  he  declares ; 
*^I  rejoice  in  what  I  know  at  present,  that  this  Word  of  God 
is  the  Son  of  God,  with  whom  and  by  whom  God  has  created 
and  restored  all  things;  that  he  is  of  the  same  substance 
with  the  Father ;  that  he  is  one  and  the  same  in  essence  with 
him,  and  that  like  him  he  is  eternal."  He  constantly  speaks 
of  "  the  Holy  and  Divine  Spirit "  as  an  eternal  person.  Beza 
was  offended  a  little  at  Valdes  chiefly  because  his  readers 
might  be  led  to  forsake  the  Scriptures  and  look  for  some 
liigher  revelations  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  When  trying  to  show, 
in  his  Sixty-third  Consideration,  "  that  the  Holy  Scripture  is 
like  a  candle  in  a  dark  place,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  like  the 
Bun,"  Valdes  evidently  means  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the 
source  of  Holy  Scripture  and  higher  than  it ;  that  He  alone 
leads  to  its  truly  spiritual  comprehension,  and,  as  he  says, 
'^  the  man  who  seeks  to  be  pious,  having  no  other  light  than 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  like  a  man  in  a  dark  place  with  only 
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a  candle,"  while  "  the  man  who  seeks  to  be  pions,  having  the 
Spirit  of  God  to  guide  and  bring  him  forward  in  it,  is  like 
one  who  stands  in  a  place  where  the  raysof  the  sun  enter 
and  make  it  bright."  Scarcely  a  reformer  more  stoutly  in- 
sisted upon  the  light  of  Scripture  and  the  life  of  the  Spirit, 
as  necessary  to  salvation. 

The  first  edition  of  the  *'  Divine  Considerations"  was  in  Ital- 
ian,  edited  by  the  refugee  Celio  Curione,  and  issued  from  Basle, 
in  1550,  ten  years  after  the  author's  death.  It  soon  was  pnb- 
Jished  in  French  at  Lyons  and  Paris,  and  also  in  Spanish  and 
Dutch.  Two  English  versions  appeared  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  After  that  time  it  became  a  rare  book,  until  very 
recently.  It  is  now  re-published  in  various  languages.  Mor- 
hof,  near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  said  of  the 
author  and  his  work :  "  Those  Considerations  of  his  are  full 
of  piety,  and  evidently  written  with  the  taste  of  a  purer  the- 
ology than  the  common,  so  that  there  is  no  pontifical  leaven 
to  be  found  in  them.  And  it  is  altogether  wonderful  that, 
even  in  that  age,  there  were  men  concealed  under  papal  dark- 
ness who  profoundly  fathomed  the  depths  of  religious  myste- 
ries. The  book  was  one  truly  worthy  of  being  turned  into 
Latin  or  German  ;  it  occasionally  breathes  so  sympathetically 
with  Amdt  (author  of  *True  Christianity'),  that  it  would 
seem  as  though  they  spoke  but  with  one  mouth.  It  ever  scru- 
tinizes our  actions  very  closely ;  it  evinces  in  its  great  discre- 
tion a  true  acquaintance  with  Christianity,  and  on  that  account 
is  singularly  to  be  commended." 

The  impression  which  Juan  Vald6s  made  upon  his  age  and 
adopted  country  was  not  measured  by  the  circulation  of  his 
writings.  He  was  a  prime  mover  of  other  minds.  His  per- 
sonal power  was  felt  in  the  entire  circle  of  choice  spirits  who 
heard  him  talk  in  his  villa,  and  they  carried  it  with  them  into 
their  homes,  their  neighborhoods,  their  palaces,  or  their  pulpits, 
their  prisons,  and  their  places  of  exile.  Few  of  them  left  the 
Koman  Church,  while  they  threw  oif  most  of  its  grosser  errors ; 
they  had  not  the  privilege  of  an  organized  Protestantism  in 
their  own  land.  The  known  names  among  them  would  make 
a  long  list.  Julia  Gonzaga  was  but  one  of  the  mapy  noble 
ladies  who  were  disciples  of  Yald6s.     Isabella  Manrique,  a 
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SpaDish  lady  of  high  rank,  and  the  sister  of  a  cardinal,  received 
his  doctrine,  zealonsly  promoted  the  evangelical  faith,  and, 
when  persepution  drove  her  from  ]Sraple8,  she  fled  to  Zurich, 
and  finally  settled  in  the  Yaltelline  in  order  to  maintain  the  • 
liberty  of  conscience.  The  gifted  Vittoria  Colonna,  an  admired 
poetess,  was  no  unafiected  listener.  Folengo,  the  prior  of 
Monte  Cassino,  noted  the  efl^ects  of  the  revival  of  the  Gospel, 
and  said :  ''We  bfehold  a  most  extraordinary  spectacle ;  we  see 
women,  who  seem  naturally  more  prone  to  vanity  than  to  seri- 
ous reflection,  men  untutored,  and  soldiers,  so  moved  by  the 
truth  that,  if  any  thing  is  heard  about  a  holy  life,  it  generally 
comes  from  them.  Indeed,  this  is  the  golden  age  I  Through- 
out my  native  Campania  there  is  no  preacher  so  learned  but 
that  he  would  become  wiser  and  holier  from  converse  with 
such,  women." 

Julio  de  Milano,  a  professor  of  theology,  carried  the  truth 
with  him  through  various  persecutions,  printed  a  volume  of 
sermons,  and  fled  to  the  Grisons,  where  he  founded  a  church, 
preached  to  it  thirty  years,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  several 
other  churches  in  that  region.  Marc  Antonio  Flaminio,  the 
poet,  exercised  a  pious  influence  among  literary  men.  Caserta 
and  Carnesecchi  were  among  the  noble  martyrs ;  among  the 
charges  against  such  men  was  their  having  read  and  circulated 
the  writings  of  Vald^s,  and  that  kindred  spirit,  Aonio  Palea- 
no.  The  heroic  Marquis  of  Vico,  Galeazzo  Caraccioli,  forsook 
his  honors,  estates,  and  family  (who  refused  to  accompany  him), 
and  went  into  exile  for  the  love  and  liberty  of  the  Gospel. 
He  was  received  at  Geneva  with  the  warm  afl^ection  of  Calvin, 
who  did  so  much  to  make  Geneva  the  refuge  for  troops  of 
exiles  driven  out  of  Italy  and  France  on  account  of  their  faith. 

Vald6s  had  no  more  eminent  disciple  than  Peter  Martyr  Ver- 
miglio,  who  was  still  preaching  at  Naples  when  his  instructor 
died.  With  him  was  Cusano,  formerly  his  fellow-student 
at  Padua,  where  they  had  spent  whole  nights  in  mastering 
the  Greek  language  and  reading  the  Greek  Testament.  This 
Peter  Martyr  is  intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
Eeformation  in  Italy,  France,  Switzerland,  and  especially  Eng- 
land. His  influence  at  Oxford  and  with  the  several  English 
bishops  who  labored  for  reform — Ridley,  Latimer,  Cranmer, 
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Hooper,  and  Jewel— cannot  be  estimated.  No  small  part  of 
it  may  be  traced  to  Vald6s,  who  has  been  called  the  spiritual 
father  of  this  "  master-spirit  in  Israel,  the  arch-counsellor  of 
the  recognized  founders  of  the  English  Church." 

It  has  been  said  that  Vald6s,  as  a  reformer,  entered  less 
than  almost  any  other  man  of  his  time  into  the  battle  of  the 
hierarchies.  His  aim  was  not  so  much  to  destroy  error  as  to 
build  up  truth.  He  was  not  a  controversialist,  nor  a  specula- 
tive theologian.  Without  discarding  the  Roman  Church,  he 
seems  to  have  quietly  retired  from  her  communion.  He 
looked  far  above  the  mere  ritual.  Concerning  the  prevalent 
abuse  of  ecclesiastical  rites  he  said:  ^^ Outward  ceremonies 
breed  inward  vices."  He  could  have  sympathized  in  the  re- 
mark of  Calvin :  "  Little  will  be  made  of  ceremonies  in  the 
Day  of  Judgment."  Certain  quietists  of  our  age  have  made 
him  one  of  their  models,  and  kept  him  aloof  from  the  Chris- 
tian church  and  her  ordinances.  This  must  be  owing  to  a  per- 
version of  a  few  of  his  rather  unguarded  sayings :  e.  g.^  "  A 
Christian's  proper  study  should  be  in  his  own  book.  I  call 
my  mind  my  book.  In  this  are  contained  my  opinions,  both 
true  and  false.  In  this  I  discover  my  confidence  and  my  dif- 
fidence, my  faith  and  my  unbelief,  my  hope  and  my  negli- 
gence, my  charity  and  my  enmity,"  But  he  did  not  mean 
that  a  pious  life  consisted  largely  in  mere  inward  contempla- 
tion. For  he  goes  on  to  say :  **  When  I  wish  to  know 
whether  my  opinions  in  the  Christian  faith  are  false  or  true, 
I  compare  them  with  the  doctrines  held  by  those  holy  men 
who  wrote  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Heading  the  holy  faith  of 
those  Christians  of  the  primitive  church,  who  were  acknowl- 
edged to  be  justified  and  sanctified  in  and  by  Christ,  I  know  my 
own  faith  and  my  unbelief,  and  pray  God  that  he  will  increase 
my  faith.  ...  In  this  manner  Holy  Scripture  serves  me  the 
better  to  study  rr^y  own  hook^  and  to  understand  it."  After 
all,  his  greatest  book  was  the  Bible.  He  certainly  differed 
from  most  of  the  modem  Quakers  in  his  views  of  its  authority 
and  the  fulness  of  its  light  for  the  human  soul. 

He  died  at  Naples,  about  middle  age,  in  1540,  and  there 
was  a  long  remembrance  of  his  spare  body,  fair  and  pleasing 
countenance,  retiring  disposition,  courteous  manners,  gentle 
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and  winning  speech,  benevolent  heart,  vigorous  mind,  clear 
logic,  happy  wit,  devoted  piety,  and  unblemished  life.  His 
circle  of  learners  felt  lonely  in  the  world  after  he  was  gone. 
One  of  them,  Bonfadio,  thus  wrote  to  Camesecchi:  *' Would 
that  we  were  now  with  that  happy  company !  I  hear  yon  sigh 
for  it.  Yet  where  shall  we  go,  now  that  Signor  Valdes  is 
dead  ?  This  has  truly  been  a  great  loss  for  us  and  the  world, 
for  Signor  Valdfes  was  one  of  the  rare  men  of  Europe,  and 
those  writings  he  has  left  us  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul  and  the 
Psalms  of  David  most  amply  show  it.  With  a  particle  of  his 
soul  he  governed  his  frail  and  spare  body :  with  the  larger 
part  he  was  always  raised  in  the  contemplation  of  truth  and 
of  divine  things." 

The  writings  of  Vald6s  were  not  likely  to  escape  the  search- 
ing eye  of  the  Inquisition  in  his  native  country.  There,  one 
of  his  own  relatives,  Fernando  de  Valdes,  archbishop  of  Se- 
ville, was  Grand  Inquisitor.  It  was  he  who  put  the  whole 
code  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  into  the  form  in  which  those 
terrible  laws  have  existed  to  this  day.  The  contrast  between 
the  two  men  was  but  a  type  of  what  existed  in  that  age.  Juan 
Valdes,  without  using  his  tongue  as  the  lash  upon  persecutors, 
or  noisily  declaiming  against  intolerance,  was  the  earnest 
advocate  of  true,  religious  liberty. 

Although  ^  actions  speak  louder  than  words,"  the  fame  and 
influence  of  a  few  men  rest  mainly  upon  their  conversations. 
Samuel  Johnson  and  Coleridge  were  great  talkers.  They  had 
great  things  to  say.  No  one  talks  too  much  whose  utterancea 
are  timely,  wise,  and  weighty.  The  ancients,  without  a  press 
to  crowd  its  issues  upon  them,  were  not  shallow  thinkers ;  they 
talked  and  remembered,  we  read  and  forget.  In  an  age  when 
the  decline  of  right  manly  conversation  is  lamented,  it  may  be 
well  to  notice  that  Juan  Vald6s  was  a  great  talker,  and  that 
his  influence  was  by  no  means  wasted  in  the  air.  His  words 
were  deeds.  Mr.  Ticknor,  in  his  History  of  Spanish  Litera- 
ture, mentions  him  as  ^^  a  person  who  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
being  one  of  the  first  Spaniards  that  embraced  the  opinions  of 
the  Keformation,  and  the  very  first  who  made  an  effort  to 
spread  them."  The  day  may  be  coming  when  his  long-hidden 
writings  will  hold  in  Spain  the  place  which  they  deserved 
more  than  three  hundred  years  ago. 
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Art.  IV. — The  Ecclesiastical  Histo7*y  of  the  English  Nation^ 
from  the  Coming  of  Julius  C(zsar  into  the  Island^  in  the 
sixtieth  year  before  the  Incamation  of  Christy  till  the  year 
of  our  Lord  731.  By  the  Venerable  Bede.  Carefully 
revised  and  corrected  from  the  translation  of  Mr.  Stephens. 
Bj  Kev.  J.  A.  Giles,  LL.  D.     London :  1840. 

There  are  special  reasons  why  English  and  American  scholars 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  ancient  British 
and  Anglo-Saxon  churches,  for  here  were  our  own  ancestors — 
the  fathers  and  mothers  from  whom  we  are  lineally  descended. 
Could  we  trace  our  lineage  backward,  from  forty  to  fifty  gene- 
rations, we  should  find  our  progenitors  either  among  the  rude 
savages  who  so  sternly  resisted  the  invasion  of  their  country 
by  Julius  Ctesar,  or  among  the  ruder  and  fiercer  Saxons  who 
conquered  the  ancient  Britons  in  the  fifth  century. 

The  individual  to  whom  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  what 
we  know  of  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Britain 
and  of  its  re-introduction,  when  it  had  been  subverted  by  the 
Saxon  invasion,  is  the  Venerable  Bede.*  He  is  as  much  the 
father  of  English  church  history  as  Eusebius  is  of  church 
history  in  general. 

Bede  was  bom,  a.  d.  672,  in  the  vicinity  of  Durham,  in  a 
village  now  called  Farrow,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne. 
Having  early  lost  both  his  parents,  he  was  placed,  by  his  rela- 
tives, in  a  monastery  at  Weremouth,  where  he  was  educated 
with  much  strictness,  and  became  in  youth,  it  is  hoped,  a 
child  of  God.  He  was  afterward  removed  to  a  monastery  at 
Jurrow,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  These  mon- 
asteries were  of  the  order  of  the  Benedictines,  which,  in  their 
earliest  and  purest  times,  were  useful  institutions.  The  monks 
lived  abstemiously,  and  divided  their  waking  hours  between 
study,  devotion,  and  labor.  Many  of  them  were  employed  in 
transcribing  books  ;  and  we  are  indebted  to  them  for  much 

*  Gildas,  sumamed  the  Wise,  wan  the  most  ancient  British  historian.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  died  at  Bangor  (Wales),  about  tbe  year  590.  His  only  com- 
plete work  now  extant  is  Epistola  de  Excidio  et  Caatigatione  Ordinis  Eccleaxas* 
Hci,  in  which  he  graphically  depicts  and  mourns  over  the  ruin  of  his  country  by 
the  Saxons.    He  is  often  referred  to  by  Bede. 
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that  we  know  of  ancient  sacred  and  classical  literature.  The 
labor  performed  by  them  was  agricnlture,  gardening,  and  the 
various  mechanical  trades,  by  which  means  they  made  their 
lands  productive,  and  supplied,  in  a  great  measure,  their  own 
personal  wants. 

From  his  earliest  years  Bede  was  a  diligent  student,  and  he 
soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  learned  man  of  his  time. 
He  was  well  skilled  In  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages, 
while  the  Latin,  in  which  most  of  his  works  are  written,  was 
to  him  as  his  mother-tongue.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  the 
nineteenth,  and  presbyter  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age;  and 
to  higher  promotion  he  did  not  aspire. 

Bede  never  knew  what  it  was  to  be  idle.  He  gave  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  to  the  instruction  of  young  men, 
and  to  the  preparation  of  numerous  literary  and  religious 
works.  He  wrote  on  most  of  the  branches  of  knowledge  at 
that  time  cultivated  in  Europe.  His  fame  soon  spread  beyond 
the  bounds  of  England,  and  was  celebrated  in  the  surrounding 
countries.  He  was  invited  by  Pope  Sergius  to  visit  Rome, 
but  the  great  world  had  no  charms  for  him.  He  preferred  the 
routine  and  seclusion  of  monastic  life,  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  ever  wandered  far  from  his  cell. 

The  works  of  Bede  have  been  published  in  eight  folio 
volumes,  consisting  of  commentaries  on  nearly  the  whole 
Bible,  numerous  homilies  and  letters,  and  a  great  number  of 
tracts.  But  his  most  valuable  work,  and  that  by  which  he  is 
now  chiefly  known,  is  his  "Ecclesiastical  History  of  England, 
from  the  Invasion  of  Julius  Csesar  to  the  year  731 " — only 
four  years  previous  to  his  death.  This  work  was  undertaken 
at  the  special  request  of  Ceolwulph,  one  of  the  Saxon  kings, 
to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  and  in  whose  dominions  Bede's 
monastery  was  placed.  He  spent  many  years  in  collecting 
materials  for  his  history,  which  he  gathered  from  the  lives  and 
letters  of  particular  persons,  from  the  annals  of  convents,  and 
from  such  chronicles  as  had  been  written  before  his  time. 
He  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  of  an  affection  of  the  lungs, 
attended  with  great  difficulty  of  respiration.  His  last  work 
was  a  translation  of  "  John's  Gospel "  into  English.  Only  a 
short  time  before  his  death,  his  amanuensis  said  to  him :  '^  My 
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beloved  master,  one  sentence  of  your  translation  rennains  to  be 
written." — "Write  it  quickly,"  replied  the  dying  man;  and 
summoning  up  all  his  spirits,  like  the  last  blaze  of  a  candle, 
he  indited  the  passage,  and  expired. 

Bede's  dying  scene  was  peaceful  and  glorious.  His  body  was 
interred  in  the  church  of  his  own  convent,  but  was  afterward 
removed  to  Durham,  and  placed  in  the  same  coffin  with  that 
of  St.  Cuthbert.  According  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  his 
tomb  was  often  visited,  and  his  relics  were  held  in  the  highest 
honor. 

Bede  was  a  sincere  and  devout  member  of  the  Church  of 
Rome, — as  Eome  was  in  the  eighth  century, — and  sympathized 
with  the  Bomish  clergy  in  their  disputes  with  the  British  and 
Scottish  missionaries  of  those  times  about  Easter,  the  tonsure, 
and  other  matters  of  the  like  nature.  Still,  he  bears  ample 
testimony  to  the  piety  of  the  Scottish  missionaries,  and  espe- 
cially honors  them  for  their  strict  adherence  to  the  teachings 
of  Scripture. 

Various  opinions  have  been  expressed  by  diiFerent  authors 
respecting  the  character  of  Bede's  writings — some  extolling 
them  immoderately,  and  others  disparaging  them  as  much. 
Dn  Pin  says :  "  His  style  is  clear  and  easy,  but  without  purity, 
elegance,  or  sublimity.  He  wrote  with  a  surprising  facility, 
but  without  art  or  reflection,  and  was  a  greater  master  of 
learning  than  of  judgment  or  critical  taste."  On  the  other 
hand,  Bayle  says :  "  There  is  scarcely  any  thing,  in  all  anti- 
quity, that  is  worthy  to  be  read,  which  is  not  found  in  Bede  ; 
and  if  he  had  flourished  in  the  times  of  Augustine,  Jerome, 
and  Chrysostom,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  equalled  them." 
And  Pitts  tells  us  that  "  he  was  so  well  versed  in  the  several 
branches  of  learning  that  Europe  scarce  ever  produced  a 
greater  scholar.  Even  while  he  was  living,  his  writings  were 
of  so  great  authority,  that  it  was  ordered,  by  a  council  held 
in  England,  and  afterward  approved  at  Home,  that  they  should 
be  publicly  read  in  churches." 

If  we  would  form  a  just  estimate  of  Bede,  we  must  judge  of 
him,  not  by  our  standards,  but  by  that  of  his  own  times. 
And  weighed  in  this  balance,  he  is  entitled  to  a  high  rank, 
both  as  a  scholar  and  a  writer.     That  he  was  superstitious 
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and  credulous  there  can  be  no  doubt — as  was  every  other 
churchman  of  the  eighth  century.  That  he  believed  in  marvels 
and  miracles,  and  has  written  of  them,  ad  navseam^  in  his 
history,  is  also  certain.  Nevertheless,  he  was  a  diligent 
searcher  for  the  facts  of  history,  and  when  he  speaks  from  his 
own  knowledge,  he  is  always  reliable.  He  is  reliable,  too,  as 
a  narrator  of  what  he  had  heard  from  others,  though  not 
always  a  voucher  for  its  truth.  His  style  is  direct,  readable, 
and  more  nearly  classical  than  that  of  many  of  the  fathers; 
We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  hear  him  favorably  spoken 
of  by  such  men  as  Selden,  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  and  Bishop 
Stillingfleet. 

The  piety  of  Bede,  as  might  be  expected,  was  that  of  the 
cloister;  and  yet  he  seems  to  have  been  a  truly  religious  man, 
and  the  same  remark  may  be  extended  to  most  of  the  Romish 
and  Scottish  missionaries,  who  were  engaged  at  that  period  in 
planting  churches  throughout  the  Heptarchy,  and  bringing 
back  England  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  The  clergy  were,  in 
general,  a  self-denying  and  laborious  class  of  men,  exposed 
to  many  dangers,  and  inured  to  hardship,  in  their  endeavors 
to  enlighten  the  stubborn  Saxons,  and  lead  them  in  the  way 
of  truth.  "We  may  deplore  their  superstitions,  and  laugh  at 
what  seems  to  us  their  frivolous  disputes ;  but  we  can  but 
admire  their  zeal,  their  diligence,  their  cheerful  endurance, 
and  constant  privations  in  carrying  forward  the  work  they 
had  undertaken.  Nor  can  any  one  of  English  descent  avoid 
thinking  of  his  own  personal  indebteduess  to  these  men,  and 
to  the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged.  What  had  been 
the  condition  of  England  at  this  day,  and  what  our  own  con- 
dition, but  for  their  persistent  efforts  to  turn  our  heathen 
ancestors  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan 
unto  God! 

The  island  of  Great  Britain  seems  to  have  been  settled, 
originally,  by  three  distinct  races  or  classes  of  men.  The 
Britons,  who  inhabited  all  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  were 
Celts,  who  came  over  from  Gaul,  and  in  character  and  lan- 
guage were  like  the  other  Gauls.  The  Scots  were  from 
Ireland,  which  was  the  original  Scotia,  while  the  Picts  were 
of  Scythian  descent.     Fifty-three  years  before  the  birth   of 
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Christ, — or  fiftj-ninc  years,  according  to  Bede, — Julius  Csesar, 
having  conquered  Gaul,  commenced  his  attack  upon  the 
British  islands.  The  conquest,  however,  was  not  completed 
until  near  the  close  of  the  first  century  after  Christ.  Indeed, 
the  Romans  never  conquered  the  whole  of  Britain,  but  only 
that  part  of  it  which  now  bears  the  name  of  England.  This 
became,  at  length,  a  Roman  province,  and  so  continued  for 
more  than  three  hundred  years. 

When,  and  by  what  means,  Christianity  was  first  introduced 
into  Britain,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Many  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Gospel  was  preached  there  by  the  Apostles,  or  cer- 
tainly in  the  apo^olic  age.  Thus  Eusebius  testifies  that  some 
in  this  age  '^  passed  over  the  sea  to  those  which  are  called 
the  British  Islands."*  And  Clement  of  Rome  says,  that  Paul 
"  preached  righteousness  through  the  whole  world,  and  in  so 
doing  went  to  the  utmost  hounds  of  the  West  /"  which  may 
mean  that,  after  his  first  imprisonment,  he  preached  it,  not 
only  in  Spain  and  Gaul,  but  also  in  Britain. 

That  Christianity  prevailed  in  Britain  in  the  second  century, 
extending  even  beyond  the  conquests  of  the  Romans,  is  cer- 
tain, from  the  testimony  of  TertuUian.  For,  in  writing  against 
the  Jews,  he  mentions,  among  the  nations  which  had  em- 
braced the  Gospel,  not  only  the  Getuli,  and  the  Mauri,  and 
the  Spanish  clans,  and  the  different  tribes  of  Gaul,  but  'Hhe 
regions  of  the  BntoriSy  inaccessible  to  the  Romans^  hut  subject 
to  Christ:' 

Bede  tells  of  a  British  king,  Lucius,  who,  about  the  middle 
of  the  second  century,  applied  to  Eleutherus,  bishop  of  Rome, 
for  teachers,  to  instruct  him  and  his  people  in  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  There  may  have  been  such  a  tributary  king  in 
Britain  at  this  time,  and  the  story  of  his  having  received 
teachers  from  Rome  is  not  improbable.  This  does  not  imply, 
however,  that  Christianity  had  not  previously  secured  an 
entrance  into  some  parts  of  Britain,  though  it  had  not  reached 
the  court  of  the  king. 

That  Christianity  had  become  firmly  established  in  England 
before  its  abandonment  by  the  Romans  in  the  beginning  of 

*  Demonstratie  Evangelica,  Lib.  iii.,  cap.  7. 
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the  fifth  century,  18  indubitable.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  the  British  churches  suflfered  persecution  under  Diocle- 
tian, and  were  troubled  by  the  Arian  and  Pelagian  heresies. 
But  their  great,  overwhelming  trouble  was  from  another 
source.  After  the  subversion  of  the  Koraan  government,  the 
southern  part  of  the  island  was  invaded  by  the  Picts  and  Scots 
from  the  north ;  and  in  their  distress,  the  Britons  invited  the 
Saxons  of  Germany  to  come  to  their  relief.  The  Saxons,  who 
were  still  pagans,  came,  at  several  times,  and  in  great  num- 
bers ;  drove  back  the  Picts  and  Scots,  and  compelled  the 
native  Britons  to  retire, — some  to  Cornwall  and  Wales,  some 
to  Ireland,  and  some  to  other  countries.  The  conquest  by  the 
Saxons  was  not  effected,  however,  without  a  struggle.  The 
Britons  fought  bravely  for  their  religion  and  their  homes ; 
but,  after  a  contest  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  yearp,  they 
were  subdued,  and  the  Heptarchy  was  established.  The  old 
British  churches  were  nearly  all  destroyed,  paganism  pre- 
vailed, and  England  needed  to  be  converted  to  Christianity  a 
second  time. 

This  work  of  re-conversion  and  evangelization  compienced 
near  the  close  of  the  sixth  century.  The  story  of  Augustine 
and  his  forty  monks,  who  were  sent  over  by  Gregory,  bishop 
of  Eome,  to  impart  the  Gospel  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  is  familiar 
to  every  reader.  The  kingdom  of  Kent  was  first  converted ; 
then  that  of  the  East- Angles ;  and  afterward, — amidst  trials 
and  struggles,  running  through  the  space  of  almost  a  hundred 
years, — the  other  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy.  'While  Augus- 
tine and  hi&  missionaries  from  Rome  were  laboring  in  the 
south  of  England,  Oswald,  king  of  Northumberland, — the 
northernmost  branch  of  the  Heptarchy, — applied  for  teachers 
to  another  source.  A  missionary  school — or  convent  as  it 
was  called — had  been  for  some  time  established  at  lona,  one 
of  the  Hebrides  Islands,  under  the  direction  of  Columba,  an 
Irish  monk,  from  which  proceeded,  for  a  long  course  of  years, 
a  most  valuable  class  of  missionaries,  called  Culdees.  For 
one  of  these  Oswald  made  application ;  and  Aidan  was 
sent  to  instruct  him  in  the  faith.  The  character  of  this  mis- 
sionary would  have  done  honor  to  the  purest  times.  He  gave 
to  the  poor  whatever  presents  he  received  from  the  rich,  and 
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diligently  employed  himself,  with  his  associates,  in  the  study 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  strictly  avoided  every  thing  lux- 
urious, and  every  appearance  of  secular  avarice  and  ambition. 
He  redeemed  captives  with  the  money  that  was  given  to  him, 
and  afterward  instructed  them,  and  fitted  them  for  the  min- 
istry. He  labored,  indeed,  under  a  disadvantage,  in  not  being 
able  to  speak  the  language  of  the  English ;  but  King  Oswald, 
who  perfectly  understood  both  languages,  acted  as  his  inter- 
preter, and  did  what  he  could  to  assist  him  in  bis  labors.  The 
zeal  of  this  monarch  was  extraordinary.  He  was  a  nursing 
father  to  the  infant  church.  Encouraged  by  his  protection, 
more  missionaries  came  from  lona,  and  churches  in  consider- 
able numbers  were  gathered. 

Aidan  was  their  first  bishop,  and  had  his  seat  at  Lindisfarne, 
a  small  island  in  the  German  Sea.  He  was  succeeded  in  office 
by  Finan,  and  he  by  Colman,  both  of  whom  were  ordained 
and  sent  forth  from  the  school  at  lona.'*^ 

This  work  of  evangelizing  England,  being  commenced  in 
the  south,  by  missionaries  from  Rome,  and  in  the  north  by 
missionaries  from  lona,  in  a  little  time,  the  two  classes  of 
teachers  came  together ;  when  it  was  found  that,  on  several 
points  of  doctrine  and  practice,  they  did  not  agree.  They 
differed  as  to  the  proper  time  of  observing  Easter ;  the  north- 
ern missionaries  following,  on  this  point,  the  Asiatic  churches, 
and  the  southern  the  church  of  Rome.  The  northern  mis- 
sionaries did  not  practise  auricular  confession ;  they  rejected 
penance  and  priestly  absolution ;  they  made  no  use  of  chrism 
in  baptism,  or  of  confirmation ;  they  opposed  the  doctrine  of 
the  real  presence ;  they  condemned  the  worship  of  saints  and 
angels ;  they  dedicated  their  church  to  God,  and  not  to  the 
saints ;  they  placed  no  reliance  on  merits  of  any  kind,  except 
the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ ;  they  were  opposed  to  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy,  and  were  themselves  married  men.  In  short, 
they  were  witnesses  to  the  simple  truths  and  institutions  of 
the  Gospel,  in  an  age  of  abounding  and  increasing  super- 
stition. 

*  As  these  men,  having  no  other  than  PreshTtemn  orduiation,  officiated  as 
bishops,  and  ordained  others,  this  fact  has  cast  no  little  uncertainty  upon  the 
alleged  uninterrupted  apostolical  succession  of  bishops  m  England. 
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Controversies  on  these  points,  as  might  be  expected,  soon, 
sprang  up  in  England,  various  synods  and  conferences  were 
held  virith  a  view  to  reconciling  diflerences ;  but  in  vain.  The 
ecclesiastics  from  Rome  were  bigoted  and  overbearing.  The 
missionaries  from  lona  had  learned  their  religion  from  the 
Bible,  and  could  be  convinced  on  no  other  authority;  The 
kings,  however,  rather  inclined  to  the  customs  of  Rome,  as 
being  the  more  fascinating  and  imposing,  and  the  Scots  were 
obliged  after  a  time,  to  give  way.  Colman,  the  third  bishop 
from  lona,  left  his  charge  in  the  year  662,  and  returned  with 
many  of  his  adherents  into  Scotland.  Bede  informs  us  that, 
*'  the  Catholic  institution  daily  increasing,  all  the  Scots  who 
resided  among  the  Angles  either  conformed  to  it,  or  returned 
to  their  own  country." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  pursue  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  England  till  the  subversion  of  the  Heptarchy,  which  took 
place  under  Egbert,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  about  the  year 
828.  At  this  time  he  became  sole  monarch  of  the  country, 
and  called  it  Angldand  or  England.  But  we  have  already 
transcended  the  limits  of  Bede,  and  may  as  well  stop. 

At  the  close  of  the  brief  sketch  which  has  been  given,  in- 
teresting reflections  crowd  upon  us.  We  can  notice  but  two 
or  three. 

1.  We  see  at  what  an  expense  of  waiting  and  watching,  of 
toil  and  conflict,  of  treasure  and  of  blood, — an  expenditure 
running  on  through  long  ages  and  centuries  of  mingled  light 
and  darkness,  of  superstition  and  sincere  devotion,— our 
privileges,  as  Anglo-Americans,  have  been  purchased  for  us. 

Tantae  molis  erat  Romanum  condere  gentem. 

Let  us  learn  how  to  prize  these  dear-bought  privileges.  Let 
us  be  sure  to  preserve  them,  and  transmit  them  unimpaired 
to  future  generations, — as  the  past  have  transmitted  them 
to  us. 

2.  We  see  that  naught  but  a  Divine  power  accompanying 
Christianity,  and  a  vital  energy  in  the  system  itself,  would 
have  sustained  it  through  so  many  trials  and  dangers,  and 
given  it  the  victory  over  them.  One  of  the  most  striking 
symbols  of  God's  church  and  kingdom  to  be  found  in  the  Bi- 
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ble,  18  that  of  the  burning  bush.  The  bush  was  all  in  a  glow 
and  flame,  and  yet  it  was  not  consumed.  So  the  Church  of 
God  in  general,  and  the  Church  of  England  in  particular,  has 
been  ever  in  the  fire, — the  flame  burning  more  fiercely  at 
some  times  than  others, — and  why  does  it  survive  at  all? 
Why  is  it  not  consumed  ?  These  questions  admit  of  but  one 
answer.  The  Lord  is  with  it,  and  in  it ;  and  while  he  is  in  it, 
by  his  sustaining  power,  how  can  it  die  ?  It  must  live,  and 
grow,  and  triumph  forever. 

3.  There  is  yet  another  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  history 
over  which  we  have  passed,  and  one  on  which  it  is  proper  to 
dwell,  viz.,  our  personal  indehted^iess  to  the  cause  of  missions  ^ 
and  our  obligaiions^  on  this  account,  to  love  that  cause,  and  to 
sustain  it.  Our  remote  British  ancestors,  let  it  never  be  for- 
gotten, were  arace  of  fierce  and  cruel  pagans.  Their  priests,  the 
Druids,  were  among  the  most  exacting  and  cruel  that  ever 
inhabited  the  dark  places  of  the  earth.  They  dwelt  in  im- 
penetrable forests,  kept  themselves  and  their  religious  rites  in 
profound  secrecy  and  mystery,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  hold 
all  around  them  in  a  state  of  the  most  debasing  terror  and 
bondage.  They  are  said  to  have  been  worshippers  of  the 
oak ;  and  when  their  sacred  tree  was  felled,  would  deify  its 
shapeless  stump.  The  mistletoe,  a  small  shrub  attaching  to 
the  boughs  of  the  oak,  was  an  object  of  high  veneration. 
Their  sacrifices  were  offered  in  thick  groves,  and  on  some  oc- 
casions in  inclosures  formed  of  massy  stones.  One  of  them, 
denominated  Stonehenge,  is  partly  standing  in  England  at 
the  present  time,  and  the  sites  of  several  others  have  been 
discovered. 

It  will  give  us  a  sufficiently  dreadful  idea  of  the  rites  of 
the  Druids,  and  the  religious  customs  of  our  pagan  ancestors, 
to  know  that  they  were  in  the  frequent  if  not  constant  prac- 
tice of  offering  human  sacrifices.  Their  victims  were,  in  gen- 
eral, selected  from  among  criminals;  but  when  these  were 
wanting,  they  did  not  scruple  to  sacrifice  innocent  persons. 
Lucan,  in  his  description  of  a  grove  in  which  the  Druids  per- 
formed their  rites,  after  stating  that  the  trees  were  so  thick 
and  interwoven  that  the  sun  could  not  penetrate  through  their 
branches,  adds:  "There  was  nothing  to  be  seen  there  but  a 
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multitude  of  altars,  upon  which  the  Druids  sacrificed  human 
victims,  whose  blood  turned  the  very  trees  of  a  horrid  crim- 
son color."  In  time  of  war,  great  numbers  of  prisoners 
were  often  sacrificed  together.  They  were  inclosed  in  large 
wicker  cages  made  of  rods,  in  form  resembling  a  monster 
man,  to  which  being  surrounded  by  combustible  materials,  fire 
was  applied,  and  they  were  consumed  to  ashes.  It  is  evidence 
of  the  horrible  nature  of  the  superstition  here  described,  that 
the  Romans,  who  were  proverbially  tolerant  toward  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  idolatry  practised  in  their  provinces,  were 
excited  to  vengeance  by  the  cruelties  of  the  Druids,  and  at- 
tempted to  put  an  end  to  them  by  force. 

Such,  then,  were  our  British  ancestors — the  fathers  and 
mothers  from  whom,  in  all  probability  some  of  us  are  lineally 
descended.  And  we  refer  to  them  here,  that  we  may  the 
more  deeply  feel  our  obligations  to  those  heroic  men  who 
first  went  among  them,  at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  to  preach 
to  them  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  Not  by  tortures,  punishment, 
and  war,  but  by  the  saving,  humanizing  influence  of  the  Gos- 
pel, they  quenched  the  fires,  and  overturned  the  altars,  and 
destroyed  the  groves  of  the  murderous  Druids,  and  rescued 
those  from  whom  we  derive  our  being  from  the  horrora  of 
heathenism,  here  and  hereafter.  At  two  different  periods 
was  England  enlightened  and  evangelized  by  the  toils  and 
sufferings  of  Christian  missionaries.  Let  us  then  never  for- 
get our  indebtedness  to  the  cause  of  missions,  and  our  obli- 
gations to  sustain  and  extend  it.  Every  consideration  which 
could  have  induced  Christians,  more  than  a  thousand  years 
ago,  to  send  the  Gospel  to  our  heathen  fathers,  and  thus 
snatch  them  and  us  from  the  horrors  of  a  bloody  and  idola- 
trous superstition,  are  now  urging  us  to  send  the  same  Gospel 
to  those  who  dwell  in  darkness  and  in  the  region  and  shadow 
of  death.  Our  personal  indebtedness  to  missions  is  certainly 
a  powerful  reason — one  suited  to  come  home  to  every  bosom , 
why  we  should  awake  to  our  duty  in  this  respect,  and  engage 
in  the  work  of  spreading  the  Gospel  with  new  (Jevotedness 
and  zeal. 
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Akt.  V. — The  Trial  Period  in  History. 

VLks  was  made  in  the  image  of  his  Maker, — a  conscious,, 
rational,  and  immortal  being.  This  coostitutes  the  vast  differ- 
ence between  him  and  all  the  lower  ranks  of  creation.  With 
an  npright  will,  he  was  yet  capable  of  deflection,  else  he  conld 
Dot  have  fallen.  He  possessed  affections  that  twined  around 
the  true  and  good,  which,  nevertheless,  might  turn  and  clasp 
the  evil  and  the  false ;  otherwise  how  conld  be  be  capable  of 
trial  In  this  freedom  lies  the  superiority  of  mind  and  con- 
Bcience  over  matter  and.  animal  instinct 

This  difference  explains,  too,  the  mastery  of  man  over  na- 
ture, and  the  progress  of  the  race  in  science,  civili;;ation,  and 
moral  refinement.  It  also  acconnts  for  its  m&stery  over  him, 
when,  falling  into  moral  debasem^it,  he  is  governed  by  appe- 
tite and  passion,  instead  of  reason. 

"Two  things  overwhelm  me,"  said  Kant, — ^*  the  star-sown 
deep  of  space,  and  right  and  wrong."  Of  the  two,  the  latter 
ia  far  more  sublime  and  appalling.  The  stars  have  no  power 
(tf  deflection  from  their  normal  course.  The  high  capability 
of  this  in  man  is  just  that  moral  endowment  in  which  the  like- 
ness to  his  Maker  consists,  and  without  which,  improvement 
or  deterioration  would  be  impossible.  In  this  primal  fact  of 
the  divine  likeness  in  man,  lies  the  key  to  human  history  and 
a  clew  to  haman  destiny. 

This  fearful  possibility  of  wrong  comes  first  into  actual 
hbtory,  in  what  may  be  called  The  Trial  Period, 

Bat  there  meets  us  here  the  preliminary  question  of  man's 
physical  and  intellectual  status  at  the  starting  point.  Three 
theories  have  found  more  or  less  acceptance. 

First,  a  literal  infancy,  capable,  by  time  and  growth,  of 
bodily  and  mental  development  and  maturity. 

Second,  a  physical  maturity,  but  intellectual  and  moral 
savageism* 

Third,  a  mental  and  moral,  as  well  as  physical  complete- 
nesa,  in  a  fulness  of  faculties  m  hich  nature  and  the  divine  tui- 
voL.  xLiL — KO.  ra,        27 
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tion  brought  into  immediate  use  in  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge, and  the  felicities  of  obedience  and  love. 

Which,  now,  is  the  true  theory?  Not  that  of  infantile 
weakness.  For  Eve,  who  coftld  not  have  grown  from  infancy 
in  the  brief  slumber  of  the  man  during  which  she  was  made, 
appeared  in  blooming  womanhood,  when,  on  waking,  he  wel- 
comed her  as  his  wife.  So  Adam,  it  wonld  seem,  was  not 
created  a  babe,  that  by  years  and  growth  obtained  maturity^ 
but  in  tlie  capability  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  with  a 
full  responsibility  for  rightly  using  it  All  other  pw*ent» 
being  bom,  were  once  babes.  But  these  first  parents  were 
not  born  and  were  never  babes.  Things  that  grow,  reach  per- 
fection gradually.  Those  which  are  created,  start  normally 
in  it,  and  may  advance  or  retrograde.  This  seems  to  be  a 
creative  law.  According  to  the  testimony  of  geology,  every 
species,  however  low,  comes  into  being  at  the  point  of  its  own 
ideal  as  a  species. 

The  theory  of  barbarism  asthe  historic  starting  point,  elab- 
orated by  (yondorcet  and  espoused  by  Bunsen  and  others,  is 
not  supported  either  by  facts  or  analogies.  For  although  a 
cannibal  savageism  is  the  lowest  stage  of  society,  this  is  certain- 
ly no  more  an  intimation  that  the  human  race  commenced  at 
that  point,  than  the  inebriation  of  a  few  adults  is,  that  all  men 
are  born  intoxicated.  Cannibalism  shows  how  low  humanity 
has  fallen,  not  its  state  at  the  commencement. 

All  barbarisms  perpetuate  and  intensify  themselves  by  a 
law  as  fixed  as  that  of  gravitation.  They  all  are  traceable, 
historically,  as  a  degenerac}^  from  something  higher  and  bet- 
ter. No  savageism,  by  its  own  force,  ever  emerges  to  civilisa- 
tion. Niebuhr  affirms  that  there  is  not  in  all  history  a  single 
instance  of  such  emergence.  Hence  no  essential  advances  are 
indigenous,  but  all  come  to  it  from  without.  These  general 
facts  perfectly  harmonize  with  the  sacred  record,  and  help  to 
settle  this  question  of  status  at  the  commencement  of  history. 

Swedenborg  adopts  a  theory  from  the  old  Hindx>o  philosophy 
which  combines  the  two— infancy  and  barbarism.  He  repre- 
sents man  as  making  his  entrance  into  the  world  from  an  egg, 
incubated  by  the  Supreme,  on  the  branch  of  a  tree.  In  due 
time  the  parturient  branch  rested  its  burden  on  a  leafy  coucb» 
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When  the  term  of  gestation  was  completed,  the  infant  broke 
through  its  bars  into  the  waiting  world.  From  this  vegetable 
maternity  he  passed  slowly  through  childhood  and  youth  to  a 
mute  manhood.  For  several  generations  he  and  his  descend- 
ants had  only  a  vegetable  respiration.  Their  only  language 
was  the  inaudible  movements  of  the  lips  with  the  gesticulations 
of  the  face  and  fingers,  and  their  only  hearing  through  the 
mouth  and  by  the  Eustachian  tube. 

But  the  vegetable  kingdom,  according  to  the  best  lights  of 
science,  holds  no  maternal  relation  to  the  animal,  nor  filial  to 
the  mineral.  Ood,  as  Creator,  is,  indeed,  man's  Father ;  but 
nature  is  not  his  mother*  And  the  birth  of  one  kingdom  or 
species  from  another  is  contradicted  equally  by  the  sacred 
record  and  the  natural  sciences. 

From  all  the  diverse  theories  of  spontaneous  generation,  of 
transmutation,  natural  selection  and  development,  the  histori- 
cal and  scientific  thought  turns  away  more  and  more  unsatis- 
fied and  dissatisfied,  to  the  simple  announcements  of  the  divine 
Word :  "  So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image."  .  He  starts 
thence,  not  as  a  philosopher,  but  with  natural  intuitions  far 
better  than  inventions  or  mere  tuitions.  He  possesses  a  rich, 
mental  and  moral  furniture,  adequate  both  to  the  acquisition 
and  the  use  of  knowledge. 

It  is  an  extravagance  to  say  with  South,  that  *^  ain  Aristotle 
was  but  the  rubbish  of  an  Adam,''  though  in  some  respects  the 
Adam  was  better  than  the  Aristotle.  For  it  is  not  mere  con- 
jecture that  the  first  type  of  humanity,  the  starting-point  of 
history,  was  neither  barbarism  nor  infancy,  but  the  beginning 
of  a  high  moral  and  religious  civilization. 

What  is  civilization  if  its  elements  are  not  found  in  this 
period  f  Here,  at  the  very  first,  by  admission  of  the  philolo- 
gists, is  language  sufScient  in  its  social  and  zoologic  use,  for 
both  science  and  society.  Here  is  the  marriage  relation,  in 
the  purest  and  most  sacred  monogamy — a  relation  which  bar- 
barism always  corrupts  and  which  modem  civilization  does 
not  entirely  restore,  or  even  preserve  in  its  primitive  purity. 
Here,  in  the  care  of  the  garden,  is '  horticulture,  with  its 
hygienic  and  refining  influence ;  and  here  is  monotheism  in 
its  simple  grandeur,— the  central  educating  power  of  all  that 
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i3  noble  and  tme,  of  which  polytheism,  and  pantheism,  and 
fetichism  are  barbaric  perversions.  And  here^  too,  is  the  Sab- 
bath  of  rest, — a  heart-worship  of  the  Supreme  by  souls  erect 
in  good  and  in  God's  image,  as  yet  nnmarred. 

Man's  first  great  movement  harmonizes  with  this  view.  It 
shows  him  to  bo  a  rational  being  and  a  subject  of  definite  law. 
In  the  keeping  and  culture  of  the  garden  of  which  he  was  the 
sole  human  proprietor,  there  was  the  largest  liberty  of  enjoy- 
ment. These  first  occupants  of  the  fertile  and  blooming  earth 
were  full  of  loyalty  to  their  sovereign  and  happiness  in  each 
other.    But  their  loyalty  was  untried. 

''This  one,  this  eaaj  charge  of  all  the  trees 
Id  Paradise  that  bear  delidoas  fhiit, 
So  Tanous,  not  to  taste  that  only  Tree 
Of  Knowledge,  planted  by  the  Tree  of  Life  ;«• 
So  near  grows  death  to  life." 

Perhaps  it  is  Gbd's  ordinance  that  no  finite  virtue  can  be 
entirely  firm  and  trustworthy  till  it  has  passed  the  ordeal  of 
temptation.  Certainly  it  cannot  be  heroic  till  it  has  fought 
with  evil  and  conquered.  The  subjects  of  moral  government 
cannot  become  conscious  of  their  ftill  loyal  power  till  they 
have  complied  with  prohibitory  as  well  as  requiratory  law. 
Neither  can  they  attain  the  highest  development  of  their  up- 
right faculties  and  the  greatest  nobleness  of  character,  but  by 
shunning  error  and  evil  as  well  as  by  aspirations  after  the 
good  and  the  true.  Hence  every  wise  ruler  finds  it  necessary 
to  include  the  disciplinary  force  of  the  prohibition  of  wrong 
with  the  requisition  of  right. 

These  fundamental  principles  were  operative  in  Paradisiacal 
history,  and  give  trial  as  the  characteristic  of  this  first  move- 
ment. All  the  trees  of  the  garden  were  permitted  to  its  occu- 
pants except  one.  The  fruit  of  that  was  forbidden,  and  under 
penalty:  ^In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt 
surely  die.'^ 

The  object  of  this  discipline  and  of  all  wise  prohibitory  law, 
is  the  preservation  of  loyalty  to  truth  and  good,  and  the  re- 
enforcement  of  virtue  by  a  more  distinct  consciousness  of  its 
worth.  The  positive  command  is  the  formulated  moral  prin- 
ciple.   It  is  another  of  the  uses  of  this  prohibition,  to  illustrate 
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the  liberty  of  will  in  finite  agents^  wUhont  which  freedom 
they  could  not  be  the  snbjects  of  moral  government. 

**  Many  there  be/'  says  Milton,  "  that  complain  of  Divine 
Providence  for  suffering  Adam  to  transgress.  Foolish  tongues ! 
When  God  gave  hiiu  reason,  he  gave  hini  freedom  to  choose, 
for  reason  is  tbut  choosing  ;  he  had  been  else  i^  mere  artificial 
Adam." 

'  Here  are  some  of  the  great  principles  of  government,  the 
seeds  of  history.  And  the  simplicity,  the  apparent  insignifi- 
cance even  of  the  form  of  tlie  trial^  instead  of  a  stumbling- 
block,  is  a  beautiful  instance  of  that  wisdom  by  which  the 
weightiest  results  are  often  reached  through  means,  to  human 
reason,  most  inadequate  and  unfit  That  this  law  was  so  sim- 
.pie,  concise,  and  ^o  perfectly  inteljigible,  and  that  the  conse- 
quences of  disobedience  were  so  explicitly  stated,  is  a  signal 
pi  oof  of  Divine  wisdom.  Wliere  great  interests  are  staked  on 
•obedience,  it  is  incompetency  or  despotism  that  leaves  confu- 
sion or  unnecessary  complexity  in  legal  enactqaents.  Tliis 
.first  statute  is  admiraUe  in  every  quality  of  legislation. 

Here,  now,  is  the  race  introduced  npou  the  world's  great 
movements,  in  a  dual  unity ;  with  their  Maker  for  their 
Teacher,  and  the  heavens  and  the  earth  for  their  illustrated 
text-books. 

For  a  time  they  abide  in  obedience  and  felicity.  But  a 
dark  ^eene  soon  opens.  A  new  and  disturbing  agent  makes 
his  appearance.  The  tliird, chapter  of  Genesis  records  a  con- 
versation between  the  newHtiade  woman  and  a.  tempter  in  the 
form  of  the  serpent  It  indicates  a  ratiotiality  as  real  and 
palpable  on  the.  one  side  as  the  other> — ^inexperieneed  guile- 
lessness  assailed  by  malignant  cunning  and  craftiness. 
.  The  term  serpent,  from  aerpo,  to  creep,  very  inadequately 
conveys  the  content  of  the  Hebrew  word,  VOj.  The  former 
expresses  only  brute  being,  and  the  latter  an  investigating 
and  shrewdly  reasoning  creature.  The  rational  rules  in 
tlie  whole  scene,  and  is  the  sole  tempting  force.  A  bold  im- 
peachment of  the  infinite  Lawgiver,  on  the  injustice  and  un.- 
reasonableness  of  his  prohibitory  enactment,  opens  the  great 
trial 
'   The  woman  is  taken  very  adroitly  in  the  absence  of  her 
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more  reasoning  husband.    A  natural  cnriositj  puts  her  on  a 
ventore.  ■ 

^'Let  118  divide  oar  labors;  thou  where  choice 
Leads  thee,  or  where  most  needs. 

While  I 
In  yonder  spring  of  roses,  intermixed 
With  mjrtle,  find  what  to  redress  till  noon." 

In  her  conscious  innocence,  she  feels  more  than  equal  to 
an  J  temptation  that  might  fall  in  her  way  : — 

^'Let  us  Dot,  then,  suspect  our  happj  state^ 
Left  BO  imperfect  hj  the  Maker  wise, 
As  not  secure  to  single  or  cooibined.*' 

Sut  the  tempter  came.  First  she  listens,  then  wavers*  CSan 
it  be  sin  to  know  ?  Next,  she  wishes  to  be  wiser,  then,  dis- 
believing, puts  fortli  her  hand  to  the  forbidden  tree. 

The  admission,  at  this  point,  of  a  third  factor  in  history — 
a  distinct,  personal  agent — is  objected  to  bj  about  all  seep* 
tical  schools.  The  narrative  is  divided  by  some  into  fact  and 
fiction,  and  by  others,  resolved  into  pure  fancy.  Others 
allegorize  and  find  a  moral  with  its  machinery, — some  great 
facts  dressed  in  fable. 

But  what  are  the  facts  and  what  the  fancies?  On  this,  the 
objectors  are  not  agreed.  One  party  understands  by  the  nar^ 
rative,  the  lapse  of  man  into  some  sort  of  evil;  and  another 
party  his  advancement  in  freedom  up  to  true  manhood.  Tho 
prohibition,  the  garden,  the  trees,  and  a  personal  tempter  are 
poetic  drapery.    What  is  the  value  of  this  criticism  t 

As  the  discoveries  in  natural  science  vindicate  the  historic 
character  of  the  creative  period  in  Genesis,  oo  also  do  the 
principles  of  historical  science  discredit,  with  equal  explicit- 
neSB,  the  idea  of  allegoric  machinery  and  poetic  fancy  iu 
respect  to  the  temptation  and  fall  in  this  trial  period. 

The  actual  presence  of  sin  and  of  death  in  the  world,  and 
hence  their  commencement  somewhere,  is  one  of  the  most 
patent  events  in  history.  And  these  two  facts  are  clearly 
traceable  to  this  first  human  pair.  As  sin,  in  its  nature,  is  a 
transgression  of  order  and  law,  it  must  have  had  its  beginning 
in  the  infraction  of  command.  This  infraction  supposes  in 
man  an  antecedent  condition  of  loyalty  and  of  trial.    It  6up* 
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poses  also  a  prohibitory  law  and  circumstances  of  temptation, 
in  harmony  with  this  trial.  And  just  this  concurrence  of 
particulars  is  found  in  the  record  in  minute  detail. 

There  is  the  garden,  its  geographic  boundaries,  its  rivers, 
and  its  mineral  treasures, — all  historic  veritidt.  There  are 
the  many  trees  that  are  permitted,  and  among  them,  the  tree 
of  life,  the  sacramental  symbol  of  primitive  obedience  and 
communion*  There  stands  the  forbidden  tree,  whose  fruit, 
to  the  eaters,  made  it  the  tree  of  knowledge, — of  good,  sor- 
rowfully, from  a  sense  of  its  loss ;  and  of  evil,  by  its  bitter 
experience.  What  more  natural  than  this  grouping  of 
elements,  and  what  more  harmonious  t 

If  this  is  not  all  veritable  history,  who  shall  tell  where  the 
history  ends  and  the  fiction  begins  t  The  garden, — who 
knows  that  it  was  not  a  real,  but  only  a  poetic,  garden  ?  And 
the  trees, — ^what  proof  that  tliey  were  only.fancy  and  not  real 
trees }  The  tempted, — was  she  not  a  veritable  body-and-soul 
woman  !  Why,  then,  was  not  her  tempter  a  veritable,  per- 
sonal instigator  to  evil  ? 

Besides,  tried  by  the  highest  literary  and  scientific  tests, 
this  providential  record  is  accredited  as  an  historical  and  not  a 
poetic  document  The  writer  has  every  appearance  of  a  plain 
narrator  of  fundamental  facts.  Ko  such  writer  mingles,  con^ 
fusedly,  fiction  with  facts.  If  the  serpent  be  resolved  into  an 
impersonal,  mythical  tempter,  by  the  same  rule,  the  tempted 
will  fall  into  an  impersonal,  mythical  woman.  By  the  same 
logic,  we  must  construe  the  prohibition  and  her  disobedience 
into  allegory.  Then  why  not  construe  the  creation  of  the 
race,  the  origin  of  moral  government,  and  the  Great  Ruler 
himself, — ^all  into  allegory  {  For  allegory,  as  well  as  history^ 
demands  of  those  who  write  it,  harmony  and  self-consist- 
ency. This  narrative  must  be  one  or  the  other ;  it  cannot  be 
both. 

Upon  these  general  principles,  the  inspired  record  vindi- 
cates itself  in  respect  to  the  trial  and  fall  of  man,  as  thoi^ 
onghly  historic,  both  in  its  drift  and  detail.  It  is  a  simple 
and  continuous  narrative.  It  has  not  a  single  element  of 
poetry,  or  sign  of  allegory  or  mythology.  It  is  consistent 
with  itself  throughout,  and  with  all  subsequent  history.   And 
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it  accounts' for  the  origin  of  moral  evil  and  death,  to  which, 
otherwise,  we  have  no  historical  or  ethical  clew* 

Other  important  events  make  it  evident  that  here  comes 
jnto  the  movements  of  the  world  a  third  class  of  actors.  The 
prince  of  thes^  is  called,  in  the  Hebrew,  Satan,  and  in  the 
Oreek,  Diabolns,  both  expressing  the  same  idea  of  tempter, 
adversary,  a  lierin-wait.  And  because  of  his  first  appearance 
in  human  history  in  the  guise  of  the  serpent,  John,  the  reve« 
]ator,  designates  him  as  ^^  the  great  dragon,  that  old  serpent, 
the  devil,  and  Satan."  Christ,  referring  to  his  diabolical 
agency  in  the  temptation,  calls  him  ^^  a  murderer  from  the 
beginning,  a  liar,  and  the  father  of  it«'' 

In  the  later  history,  when  the  woman,  which  is  the  chnich, 
fled  into  the  wilderness  from  the  face  of  the  serpent,  the  ser- 
pent cast  out  of  his  mouth  water  as  a  flood  after  her.  ^^  And 
the  dragon  was  wroth  with  the  woman,  and  went  to  make 
war  with  the  remnant  of  her  seed,  which  keep  the  command* 
ments  of  Ood  and  have  the  testimony  of  Jesnsw''  Here,  the 
ineradicable  antagonism,  which  appears  so  early  in  history 
between  these  two  representative  personages,  is  seen  to  con- 
tinue with  unabated  force  in  its  later  stages. 

But  what  are  the  qualities  of  this  new  element  which  comes 
into  history,  as  disclosed  in  the  events  immediately  following  t 
Crest-fallen  shame,  in  the  place  of  open-faced  innocence ; 
a  patchwork  of  fig-leaves'  instead  of  the  robes  of  heavenly 
purity ;  gloomy  fear  of  him  who,  before,  was  the  object  of 
their  reverent  and  joyous  love.  Then  came  black  falsehood, — 
a  schism  of  the  soul  from  truth,  assigning  nakedness  instead 
of  guilt  as  a  reason  for  this  fear.  The  man  meanly  excuses 
himself  by  inculpating  his  wife,  and  wickedly  reflecting  on 
his  Maker.  She  palliates  her  case  by  casting  the  blame  on 
the  serpent,  die  mover  of  all  these  schisms  and  seditions. 

On  the  next  page  of  the  record  the  dark  drama  opens  into 
what  is  still  more  tragic.  The  new  element  is  not  a  mere  atom, 
without  links  or  length,  but  has  continuity  as  a  positive  force 
in  human  nature.  The  schism  between  these  first  parents  and 
theic  Maker,  and  also  between  themselves,  extends  to  their 
children.  Here  lies  the  second  bom,  a  martyr,  and  there 
stands  the  eldest  born,  his  murderer, — speedy  harvest  of  that 
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first  sad  seed  sowing.  In  tbe  fratricidal  son  re-appears,  and  in 
bolder  characters,  the  aaroe  scene  of  critnioation,  falsehood, 
and  impngning  of  God's  justice.  How  complete  the  separation 
.of  man  from  his  fellow,  in  this  sepanition  from  God,  his 
Haker.. 

But  in  thid  trial  period,  another  character  appears,  whose 
influence  also  Sweeps  through  the  whole  historic  conrse.  In 
the  curse  pronounced  tLpon  the  serpen trtempter,  God  says  to 
liim, — "  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and 
between. tliy  seed  and  her  seed.  It  shall  bruise  thy  bead  and 
thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel" 

In  this  pro-announced  hostility  of  theae  two  parties,  is  given 
the  cau^e  and  the  programme  of  the  conflicts  of  the  ages. 
The  introduction  of  a  new  representative  personage — the  seed 
of  the  woman,  makes  more  clear  and  certain  tlie  personality 
of  the  serpent-tempter,  who  is  confronted  by  hira^ 

But  who  is  this  seed  of  the  woman,  thus  introduced  as  the 
moral  and  historical  opponent  of  the  great  tempter  and  de- 
ceiver? 

Kecall  here  the  primal  condition  of  man,  in  perfect  harmony 
with  himself  and  his  Maker, ^as  the  key  to  the  temptation  and 
the  fall.  Then  this  degeneracy  places  itself  in  our  hand  as  a 
•clew  to  the  regeneracy  which  follows.  Notice  also,  that  both 
•these  i)ersonages — the  seed  of  the  woman  and  the  serpent- 
tempter — are  presented  under  the  law  of  pedigree.  The  line- 
age of  the  tempter  is  ethical  only,  an  atiinity  of  eviL  Those 
are  his  children  who  do  his  works.  Tho  genealogy  of  the 
seed  of  the  woman  is  both  physical  ieind  moral.  It  commences 
with  her  who  fell  from  her  primeval  loyalty  and  drew  her  hus* 
band  along  with  her.  It  introduces  the  idea  of  a  suffering, 
bat  finally  conquering  Messiah,  an  idea,  which,  like  a  thread 
of  light,  prophecy  and  history  make  more  and  more  visible  as 
the  plan  of  Providence  unfolds.    * 

Uece,  then,  among  these  trees  of  Paradise,  opens  the  great 
drama  of  providence  and  history.  The  chief  dramatis  pereOnm^ 
as  now  introduced,  are  the  seed  of  the  woman  and  the  serpent^ 
tempter.  Two  competing  kingdomB  take  their  rise  here. 
Two  antagonistic  forces, — ^truth  and  error,  freedom  and 
oppression,  order  and  anarchy,  upeet  here,  of  which  these  per* 
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Bonages  are  the  respective  leaders.  Tims  through  the  reyoW- 
iiig  ages,  these  two  rival  powers  hare  been  struggUug  for  the 
mastery. 

Now  one  seems  to  bear  down  every  thing  of  truth  and  good. 
Then  it  is  cheeked,  and  Uie  other  makes  advances.  To  a 
spectator  of  this  first  deflection,  coming  so  near  the  starting 
point,  it  might  seem  that  all  was  lost.  But  a  little  star  glim- 
mers in  the  darkness, — a  foretold  seed  of  the  woman,  whose 
recuperative  power  is  so  far  felt  in  the  family  of  the  first  of- 
fenders, that  religious  worship  is  restored.  One  son,  at  least, 
and  probably  the  parents,  turn  back  to  faith  in  God  and  loyal- 
ty to  his  government.  The  lost  life  of  love  is  thus  made  to 
reflow  in  the  veins  of  humanity  and  to  vitalize  again  the 
course  of  history. 

But  what  has  Providence  to  do  in  this  dramatic  action  f 
where  is  the  sovereignty?  where  the  plan  I  And  to  what  do 
these  dark  beginnings  tend?  It  will  help  us  in  seeking  an 
answer  to  these  questions,  to  glance  at  the  factors  which  have 
now  been  brought  into  the  historic  arena.  These  are  God, 
man,  and  the  devil,  or  evil  angels. 

The  construction  of  history  will  be  tlieistic  or  pantheistic, 
colorless  or  Christian,  according  to  thp  view  taken  of  these 
three  agents.  On  theistic  principles,  they  are  perfectly  dis- 
tinct, yet  all  act  in  the  harmony  of  a  divine  plan,  and  accord- 
ing to  tho  idea  of  a  problem  and  progress  in  history. 

The  atheistic  view  entirely  excludes  the  Supreme,  and  shuts 
out  the  possibility  of  a  plan  and  rational  history.* 

The  pantheistic  resolution  of  these  factors  into  an  eternally 
expanding  and  coptracting  substance,  confuses  every  tiling, 
and  makes  progress,  except  in  a  mere  treadmill-movement, 
impossible.  Tlie  effect  and  the  cause  are  one.  Being  and 
non-being,  something  and  nothing,  are  identical.  Listen  to 
one  of  these  wise  men  out  of  the  east. 

**  Mathematics,''  says  Oken,  *Ms  based  on  nothing.  The 
eternal  is  the  nothing  of  nature.  Animals  are  men  who  never 
imagine,  and  men  are  the  whole  of  mathematics.  Theology 
is  arithmetic  personified.  God  is  a  rotary  globe  and  tliere  is 
no  other  form  for  him.  The  liver  is  the  soul  in  a  state  of 
sleep ;  tlie  brain  is  the  soul  active  and  awake.    Circumspec- 
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tion  and  forethoDght  appear  to  be  the  thoughts  of  bivalve 
mollasca  and  gnails.  Gazing  npon  a  snail,  one  believes  that 
he  finds  the  prophesying  goddess  sitting  npon  a  tripod  ;  what 
majesty  is  in  a  creeping  snail !  what  reflection !  what  earnest- 
ness !  what  timidity  and  yet  what  confidence!" 

Sach  is  the  acme  of  the  pantheistic  philosophy,  the  snbli- 
mation  of  rarefied  modern  theologic  science.  It  has  its  start- 
ing point  in  the  infinite  as  the  nothing  of  nature,  and  its  goal 
in  the  anthropologic  wisdom  and  majesty  of  a  snail. 

How  simple  and  intelligible  in  comparison  with  this  con- 
fusion,  is  the  conrse  of  providence  in  history.  And  how  wel- 
come the  relief  which  it  brings  from  the  inanities  and  platitudes 
of  these  heathenish  speculations ! 

Of  the  three  factors  which  appear  in  history,  God  as  the 
divine,  is  supreme,  the  cause  of  all  other  causes  and  of  all 
things.  His  agency  is  a  perfect  unit,  and  its  characteristics, 
wisdom,  justice,  and  love«  He  acts  in  and  through  his  intelli- 
gent creatures,  and  yet  they  act  with  as  much  freedom  as  if 
they  were  the  sole  agents.  All  things  transpire  according  to 
his  providential  plan,  and  also  in  harmony  with  the  creature's 
liberty  and  accountability. 

Horal  evil  came  into  the  world  not  unforeseen  or  unprovi- 
ded for.  It  came  neither  by  God's  direct  agency,  nor  because 
he  bad  not  power  to  prevent  it  if  wisdom  and  benevolence  had 
dictated.  Every  possible  plan  was  open  before  the  sovereign 
ruler, — that  in  which  good  is  universal,  that,  in  which  evil  is 
universal,  and- that  in  which  they  mingle.  He  chose  the  last, 
and  this  is  the  actual  coarse  of  history.  We  may  not  be  able 
to  see  all  the  reasons  for  such  a  choice.  But  that  does  not 
invalidate  the  wisdom  of  it,  or  the  benevolence  of  the  plan. 
The  evil  comes  in  against  prohibition  and  against  right,  else 
it  would  not  be  evil.  It  comes  in  by  providential  toleration, 
else  it  would  not  come  at  all.  * 

If  God  could  not  have  kept  sin  out  of  history,  and  if  its 
absence  were  necessary  to  the  best  administration,  he  is  not 
infinite,  not  adequate  to  the  best  system  of  moral  government. 
But  since  its  existence  is  a  palpable  fact,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
great  forces,  and  the  problem  of  history  turns  so  much  on  its 
treatment,  its  permission  points  to  some  object  that  will  in 
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the  end  vindicate  the  providential  course  as  wise,  and  make 
history  a  complete  theodicy. 

The  human  factor  is  created  and  dependent,  and  falls  into 
the  rank  of  secondary  causes.  Ethically,  it  is  either  antago> 
nistic  to  the  sovereign  factor,  concurrent  with  it,  or  partly 
both.  Since  the  lapse  of  man,  the  concurrency  witii  the 
•divine  is  the  result  of  a  recuperative  providence,  through  the 
seed  of  the  woman. 

Only  so  far  as  the  human  will  is  brought  into  agreement 
.with  the  divine,  can  the  two  agencies  have  a  free  and  harmo- 
nious raoveiAent.  And  as  this  agreement  is  not  absolute  ia 
the  life  of  the  best,  while  on  earth,  the  human  factor  is  here 
partly  concurrent,  and  partly  discordant — the  discords  in  the 
history  of  good  men  vanishing  more  and  more  until  they 
finally  disappear  in  a  complete  and  eternal  harmony.  Henee, 
the  phenomenon  of  imperfection,  of  degrees  in  moral  excel- 
lence, the  triumph  of  good  over  evil  in  some,  and  that  of  evil 
over  good  in  others. 

Underneath  all  the  forms  of  human  agency,  as  opposed  to 
fate,  lies  man's  freedom.  Of  fatalism  history  knows  nothing, 
for  fate  and  providence  are  moral  contradictions. 
.'  But  what  is  freedom  ?  Hegel  defines  it  pantheistically,  as 
self-sustained  existence.  It  is  its  own  object  of  attainment, 
its  own  law  of  development,  and  is  under  an  absolute  neces^ 
sity  of  unfoldment.  Hence,  only  the  infinite  and  absolute  is 
free.  But  since  all  is  God,  by  this  philosophy,  all,  in  some 
stage,  are  free. 

Historical,  responsible  freedom  consists  in  the  completeness 
of  personality — ^the  power  of  choosing  and  of  refusing,  as 
radical  forms  of  moral  conduct  This  will-power  is  the 
indispensable  condition  of  moral  agency,  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  personality.  The  exercise  of  it  constitutes  the 
entire  humaft  part  in  history.  All  personal  action  must  be 
free  in  order  to  be  personal.  This  freedom  is  a  primal  part 
of  God's  image  in  man. 

Hence,  though  man  is  a  creature,  he  is,  in  a  limited  sense,  a 
creator  aJso.  He  originates  his  own  thoughts,  makes  his  own 
history,  his  character,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  his  destiny. 
Yet  tUese  human  creations  and  this  human  history  are  subor* 
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dinate  to  the  divine  plan,  and  make  a  part  of  it.  They  are 
determined  by  providence,  yet  are  perfectly  free,  and  fi'ee 
becanse  made  to  be  sa  To  this  freedom,  which  Borne  call 
an  iUnsion,  conscioufioees  bears  the  fullest  testimony. 

Bat  there  are  some  limiting  iropossibilities  connected  with 
this  freedom  of  the  human  factor.  It  cannot  detach  itself 
from  dependence  on  the  Supreme  Factor.  It  cannot  with- 
draw itself  from  providential  control,  or  subservience  to  the 
solving  problems  of  history.  It  is  limited  by  the  iiniteness 
of  the  human  faculties.  It  can  side  with  the  good  or  the  evil, 
but  not  with  both  at  the  same  time.  Kor  can  it  stand  neut- 
ral. The  first  deflectors  from  the  primeval  rectitude  were 
free  in  their  transgressions,  and  were  moved  to  it  by  natural 
causes  and  influences.  But  when  they  had  taken  the  step, 
and  turned  the  historic  course  downward,  a  supernatural 
agency  became  necessary  to  turn  it  back  again.  Degenera- 
cies come  by  the  influence  of  natural  laws  and  forces.  Bat 
regeneracies  spring  from  a  power  that  is  supernatural,  that 
touches  tlie  will  with  a  divine  magnetism,  that  draws  it  back 
again  to  truth  and  good,  in  the  fulness  of  its  force  and  freedom. 

Of  the  angels,  the  third  class  of  factors,  a  part  are  loyal 
and  a  part  disloyal.  In  respect  to  tlieir  origin,  we  have 
little  or  no  definite  information.  But  our  knowledge  of  their 
existence  is  very  clear,  from  what  we  know  of  their  agency. 

These  angels  had  a  beginning  anterior  to  the  creation  of 
man ;  but  how  far  anterior,  we  have  no  means  of  determin- 
ing. Of  those  fallen  from  primitive  holiness,  one — the  arch- 
traitor,  by  guile  and  falsehood,  drew  the  progenitors  of  the 
human  race  from  a  r^ular  development  to  a  schismatic  and 
degenerate  one. 

It  is  in  connection  with  these  apostate  spirits  that  the  prob- 
lem of  moral  evil  first  meets  us.  Why  was  it  permitted? 
Who  was  the  fii^st  tempter  I  Or  did  the  first  sin  come  with- 
out temptation  %  What  motive  to  evil  could  prevail  over  the 
tendency  to  good,  where  all  was  good  ?  How  could  wills, 
erect  in  truth  and  right,  and  with  the  strength  of  original 
constitution,  bend  downward  to  error  and  wrong?  These 
are  metaphysical,  rather  than  historical  questions.  Yet  the 
providence  which  is  in  all  human  history,  is  also  in  this, 
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which  18  pre-human.  The  evil  that  starts  here  cannot  be 
detached  from  that  providence  which  rules  everywhere.  It 
makes  a  dark  scene  of  the  unfolding  plan.  It  projects  itself 
into  the  human  course  almost  at  the  starting-point,  and  runs 
its  tragic  race  through  all  the  generations  of  mankind. 

We  cannot,  with  some,  resolve  this  evil  into  only  "  the 
shady  side  of  good,"  or  a  ^^  vanishing  negative,'^  the  mere 
^*  dust  of  progress."  It  is  an  appalling  positive,  and  thus  far, 
it  is  the  dominant  phase  of  history.  The  problem  of  suffer- 
ing is  easily  solved  by  the  presence  of  sin.  But  whence  and 
why  came  this  sin  I  From  the  moral  freedom  of  the  creature 
and  that  infinite  permissive  wisdom  and  benevolence  which 
the  true  idea  of  theism  involves,  a  wisdom  and  benevolence 
which  the  works  of  creation  everywhere  proclaim,  and  of 
which  the  written  revelation  is  still  more  full  and  ezpreesiva 

The  influence  of  the  evil  angels  or  spirits  upon  the  destiny 
of  man  is  most  evident  and  positive.  It  has  changed  the 
whole  course  of  history.  To  accomplish  his  purposes,  the 
prince  of  these  powers  of  the  air  darkens  the  understanding, 
perverts  the  judgment,  debases  the  will,  and  sows  the  se^ls 
of  discontent  and  strife.  He  is  not  mortal,  like  men,  nor 
eternal,  like  God:  possessing  superhuman  power,  he  is  not 
omnipotent;  moving  with  spirit-speed,  he  is  not  omniscient 
His  power  is  limited  by  a  threefold  barrier;  the  finiteness  of 
his  own  nature,  the  connection  of  cause  and  effect,  and  God's 
perfect  control.  Beyond  any  one  of  these  he  cannot  take  a 
single  step. 

Twesten  portrays  with  a  graphic  pen,  the  characteristics  of 
this  peculiar  personage : 

'*  He  posaeasea  an  underetanding  which  misapprehenda  exactly  that  which  is 
most  worthy  to  be  known,  without  which  nothing  can  be  underatood  in  ita  true 
rektions ;  a  mind  darkened,  however  deep  it  may  penetrate,  and  however  wide 
it  may  reach.  Torn  away  from  the  centre  of  life,  and  never  finding  it  in  him- 
aelf^  he  is  necessarily  unblessed.  Continually  driven  to  the  exterior  world,  from 
a  aense  of  inward  emptiness,  yet  with  it,  as  with  himself,  in  eternal  oontradio- 
tion ;  forever  fleeing  from  God,  yet  never  able  to  escape  him ;  constantly  labor- 
ing to  frustrate  his  designs,  yet  always  conscious  of  being  obliged,  in  the  end, 
to  promote  them.  Instead  of  hope,  a  perpetual  wavering  between  doubt  and 
despair ;  instead  of  love,  a  powerless  hatred  against  Gh>d,  against  his  fellow- 
beings,  and  against  himself." 
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Here  are  the  three  great  factors  of  the  providential  coarse 
— God,  man,  and  the  angels — with  their  characteristics  and 
relations.  One  is  purely  wise  and  good ;  another  is  a  mix- 
ture of  good  and  evil ;  and  a  portion  of  the  third  is  purely 
eviL  The  divine  is  always  the  dominant ;  the  satanic  ever  the 
resistant.  The  human  is  partly  with  the  one  and  partly  with 
the  other,  with  a  providential  movement,  slow  but  sure,  back 
from  the  starting-point  of  evil,  through  the  coming  conqueror, 
toward  the  triumph  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good. 


Art,  VI. — The  General  Assembly. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
TTnited  States  of  America,  convened  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Philadelphia,  on  Thursday,  May  19th,  at  11  a.  m. 

Being  the  first  General  Assembly  of  the  re-unitcd  church 
its  proceedings  were  regarded  with  extraordinary  interest,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  magnitude,  the  new  composition,  and 
circumstances  of  the  body,  but  on  account  of  the  many  grave 
and  delicate  questions  of  readjustment  and  reconstruction  to 
be  decided  by  it. 

According  to  the  plan  of  rc-union,  as  adopted,  both  Mod- 
erators of  the  bodies  now  united  presided  jointly,  until  the 
election  of  a  new  Moderator  was  effected — the  Rev.  Dr. 
Fowler  preaching  the  sermon,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jacobus 
performing  all  other  duties  of  the  office.  Dr.  Fowler  preached 
from  Eph.  iv.  4 :  "  There  is  one  body  and  one  Spirit,  even  as 
ye  are  called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling." 

Among  the  many  pertinent  suggestions  of  this  discourse,  in 
regard  to  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  unity,  purity, 
growth,  and  efficiency  of  the  united  church,  we  note  one, 
which  we  trust  will  not  be  forgotten.    He  said : — 

"  The  great  doctrines  of  grace  are  committed  to  owr  stewardship.  It  devolves  on 
U8  to  keep  and  dispense  them.  Our  Baptist  brethren,  who  profess  them,  are 
occupied  with  the  mode  and  subjects  of  baptism,  and  our  Congregational  brethren 
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with  their  church  policy.  If  Calvinism  ifi  cared  for,  it  must  be  bj  us,  aud  care 
for  it  we  will.  With  all  our  hearts  we  embrace  it.  If  not  the  whole  of  Chria- 
tianity,  nor  the  whole  of  the  substance  of  Christianity,  it  is  indispensable  to 
Christianity.  If  not  the  entire  soul  of  the  Gospel  system  of  truth,  it  Is  its  spine, 
and  upholds  it.  And  never  was  Oaivmism  more  needed  than  now.  The  theol- 
ogy of  the  day  is  effeminate  and  flimsy.     We  must  g^ve  it  backbona" 

We  hope  this  will  prove  the  doctrinal  key-note  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  the  future. 

'  Upon  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Adams,  enforced  by  a  felicitous 
speech,  Rev.  J.  Trumbull  Backus,  D.  D.,  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Albany,  was  appointed  Moderator  by  acclamation,  and,  in  his 
difficult  and  deliQate  position,  presided  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  all  parties.  Witli  tlie  like  unanimity  Rev.  E.  F.  Hat- 
field, D.  D.,  of  New  York,  was  elected  stated  clerk ;  and  the 
Rev.  Cyrus  Dickson,  D.  D.,  of  Baltimore,  permanent  clerk. 
Dr.  V.  D.  Reed,  Judge  McCoy,  and  Mr.  Ezra  S.  Kingsley 
were  appointed  temporary  clerks.  A  resolution  compliment- 
ary to  the  former  clerks  of  each  Assembly,  not  re-elected,  was 
unanimously  passed.  It  was  impossible,  without  doubling  the 
force,  to  make  places  for  them  in  the  united  Assembly. 
Wliile  abundantly  satisfied  with  the  gentlemen  elected,  we 
should  have  been  glad  if  some  way  could  have  been  devised 
by  which  the  church  cc»uld  have  still  availed  itself  of  the 
services  of  its  former  able  and  accomplished  clerks. 

Reports  of  the  various  committees  appointed  in  Pittsburgh 
on  re-construction,  the  boards,  and  other  matters  requiring 
adjustment  in  the  re-united  church  were  heard,  docketed, 
and  disposed  of  in  their  order.  These  consumed  nearly  the 
whole  time  of  this  unusually  protracted  session  of  the  body. 
We  can  only  refer  to  them  in  tlieir  order  M'hen  we  treat  of 
the  final  disposal  of  them  by  the  Assembly.  Indeed,  we  can 
at  most  barely  touch  on  a  few  of  the  most  salient  or  contro- 
verted points. 

Christianity  and  Common  Schools. 

The  subjdned  resolutions,  accompanied  by  an  able  report 
from  Dr.  Prentiss,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  subject, 
were  enthusiastically  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  They  con- 
firm the  judgment  we  expressed  in  our  last  number,  as  to  the 
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drift  of  the  Protestant  and  Evangelical  mind  of  the  country  on 
thia  great  subject. 

"  1.  Resolved^  That  the  General  Assembly  regard  the  free  public  scliool  as  an 
essential  part  of  our  republican  sjstenif  as  conducive  in  the  highest  degpree  to 
the  moral  unity,  common  spirity  and  kindly  sympathies  of  American  citizensliip, 
and  as  closely  connected  with  ail  the  best  interests  of  Christian  society  in  tlie 
United  States. 

*'  2.  Resolved,  That  in  the  judgment  of  the  General  Assembly  the  divorce  of 
popular  education  fVom  all  religious  elementSi  while  involying  a  radical  depart- 
ure ih>m  the  spirit  and  principles  in  which  our  public  school  had  its  origin, 
would  be  eminently  unwise,  unjust,  and  a  moral  calamity  to  the  nation. 

"  3.  Reaolvedj  That  the  General  Assembly  are  also  entirely  opposed  to  the  ap- 
propriation of  any  portion  of  the  public  school  funds  for  tlie  support  of  sectarian 
institutiona,  and  would  regard  the  establishment  of  such  a  policy  as  IVaught  with 
the  greatest  mischief,  not  only  to  the  cause  of  popular  education,  but  hardly 
less  to  the  interests  of  American  (freedom,  unity,  and  progress. 

'*  4.  Resolved,  That  whereas  the  Bible  is  not  only  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  spirit- 
ual rights  and  liberties  of  mankind,  but  is  also  pre-eminently  our  National  Book, 
the  best  model  of  our  mother  tongue,  and  the  fountain  of  our  h'ghest  thought 
and  of  our  ruling  ideas*  both  in  private  and  public  life,  the  General  Assembly 
would  regard  its  expulsion  from  the  schools  of  the  people  as  a  deplorable  and 
auicidal  act ;  nor  can  they  perceiye  that  any  real  advantage  could  thereby  be 
gained  to  the  cause  of  popular  education. 

"  5.  Resolvedy  That  the  Genera]  Assembly,  conscious  of  being  actuated  in  this 
matter  by  no  other  motive  tiian  the  greatest  good  of  the  whole  country,  hereby 
profess  their  readiness  to  co-operate  with  all  Christian  people,  of  whatever  name, 
and  with  all  good  citizens,  in  so  modifying  and  perfecting  our  noble  public  school 
system,  as  to  obviate  as  far  as  practicable  the  conscientious  scruples  and  diffi- 
culties of  any  of  its  friends,  and  thus  to  render  it  a  fountain  of  stiU  greater 
light  and  benediction  to  us  and  our  children  after  us  to  the  latest  generation.*' 

We  wish  we  also  had  room  for  Dr.  Prentiss'  eloquent  report 
on  the  subject. 

Laying  of  the  comer-stone  of  Re-union  UaU  in  the  College 
of  Neiw  Jersey. 

The  following  document  was  presented  to  the  Assembly  : — 

"  Pbiladxlphia,  Kay  20,  1870. 
"  7b  tAe  Jlioderator  of  (he  Presbyterian  Church  of  America : 

"  The  trustees  of  the  OoUege  of  New  Jersey  are  about  to  erect  a  suite  of  rooms 
to  accommodate  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  students,  and  intend  to  call 
the  building  *  Reunion  Hall,*  in  honor  of  the  re-union  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  it  will  be  deemed  a  very  great  favor  by  the  trustees 
and  faculty  if  the  General  Assembly  will  make  an  arrangement  to  lay  the  comer- 
ikme  of  the  hall  at  a  time  it  may  appoint  It  may  be  interesting  to  the  members 
of  the  Assembly  to  know  that  we  have  at  present  a  larger  number  of  ministers' 
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sons  and  of  young  men  studying  for  the  ministry  than  ve  hare  ever  had  in  our 
old  college,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  interests  of  religion  will  be  subserved  by 
thus  countenancing  us  on  this  occasion. 

"JjLllBS  McCosH,     * 

President  of  the  College, 
"Hexbt  W.  Greek,        G.  W.  Musorayb, 
John  0.  Bjlckus,        Gtbus  Dickson.*' 

Judge  Wm.  Strong  :  Mr.  Moderator :  I  move  yon,  sir.  that 
a  delegation  of  twenty  members  of  this  Assembly,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Moderator,  be  sent  to  attend  the  laying  of 
this  corner-stone  on  the  28th  inst.,  one  week  from  to-morrow. 

I  need  hardly  say,  sir,  that  a  more  interesting  ceremony 
can  hardly  be  devised.  As  Presbyterians  we  are  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  College  of  New  Jersey. 

It  is  our  institution  more  than  any  other  collegiate  institu- 
tion of  the  country.  It  well  befits  ns,  therefore,  I  think,  sir, 
to  attend  the  ceremonies  of  laying  the  corner-stone  of  a  new 
building  to  be  dominated  Re-union  Hall.  My  motion,  there- 
fore, is  for  a  delegation  of  twenty  members  of  this  Assembly, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Moderator,  to  attend  the  laying  of 
that  corner-stone,  and  that  the  day  be  fixed  for  the  28th  iust., 
to-morrow  week. 

Dr.  Breed  :  I  would  make  an  amendment.  In  addition  to 
the  delegation  of  twenty,  I  move  that  any  others  be  sent  who 
may  choose  to  accompany  them. 

The  motion  as  amended  was  passed. 

On  Saturday,  May  28th,  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three 
hundred  of  members  and  others  connected  with  the  Assembly, 
came  up  from  Philadelphia  to  Princeton,  to  participate  in  this 
solemn  and  significant  ceremony.  The  corner-stone  was  laid 
with  due  solemnity  by  Dr.  Backus,  the  Moderator.  Happy 
addresses  were  then  made  by  him,  Drs.  Adams  and  Jacobos, 
by  Judge  Strong,  and  Hon.  Wm.  E.  Dodge;  and  at  the 
collation  by  Drs.  Prentiss,  Nelson,  R  Patterson,  Prof.  Stoever, 
Hon.  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  Hon.  J.  McEnight,  and  others.  The 
interest  of  the  occasion  was  enhanced  by  the  unusual  religious 
attention  which  has  prevailed  of  late  among  the  students. 
We  trust  that  the  Ke-union  of  which  it  is  a  monument  will 
prove  lasting  and  happy,  on  foundations  of  truth  and  piety, 
more  lasting  than  the  rock  of  which  the  edifice  is  built ;  and 
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that  die  college  in  her  futnre  expansion,  as  well  as  in  her  past 
history,  will  evermore  be  devoted  Chrutto  et  ecclesies. 

Change  in  the  Structure  and  Composition  of  the  Boards, 

The  Boards  of  the  past  Old  School  Church  have  been  com- 
posed of  a  large  number  of  ministers  and  elders,  generally 
exceeding  fifty,  selected  from  all  parts  of  the  church,  divided 
into  four  sections,  each  one  of  which  was  in  turn  elected  by  the 
Assembly  every  four  years.  The  result  is,  that  the  business  of 
each  Board  must  be  conducted  by  the  few  members  residing 
convenient  to  its  principal  office,  and,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  by 
an  executive  committee  of  these.  Saving  a  few  exceptional 
instances,  the  relation  of  the  distant  members  of  these  Boards 
to  their  actual  conduct  and  operations  has  been  merely  nomi- 
nal. The  advantages  of  this  plan  have  been  supposed  to  be, 
that  it  tends  to  awaken  interest  in  the  cause  under  the  care  of 
the  Board  in  all  parts  of  the  church,  and  that  in  case  of  emer- 
gency, involving  serious  conflict  of  opinions,  the  more  distant 
members  could  be  summoned,  so  as  to  represent  the  mind  of 
the  whole  church.  This  is  good  in  theory.  In  a  more  com- 
pact body,  like  the  churches  of  Scotland  or  Ireland,  or  our 
own  half  a  century  ago,  it  might  be  so  in  fact.  But  as  it  is, 
it  is  notorious  that  members  of  our  Boards  at  all  remote  from 
their  place  of  business,  have  little  more  to  do  with  them,  or 
the  causes  under  their  charge,  than  if  they  were  not  members. 
The  only  way  in  which  the  whole  church  is  felt  in  shaping  the 
policy  of  the  Boards  is  in  the  annual  meetings  of  the  General 
Assembly,  to  which  they  report,  from  which  they  receive  all 
instructions  it  may  be  pleased  to  give,  and  by  which  their  va- 
cancies are  annually  tilled.  This  essentially  corresponds  with 
the  actual  working  of  that  oldest  and  most  successful  of  our 
foreign  missionary  organizations,  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions,  so  far  as  an  ecclesiastical 
organization  can  correspond  in  its  movements  with  a  close  cor- 
poration acting  as  agent  for  the  Congregational  churches  of  our 
country,  and  such  others  as  may  choose  to  employ  it  for  the 
purpose.  The  actual  ordinary  business  of  that  Board  is  done, 
not  under  its  immediate  direction,  but  under  the  supervision 
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of  its  prudential  committee,  consisting  of  not  more  than  ten 
members,  and  living  in  Boston  or  its  adjacent  suburbs.  The 
Board  itself,  with  great  numbers  of  its  supporters,  whose  spirit 
it  aims  at  once  to  reflect  and  guide,  meet  once  a  year,  and  once 
only.  It  then  Alls  vacancies,  chooses  its  prudential  commit' 
tee  and  other  executive  ofScers,  and  gives  such  directions  to 
them,  as  it  may  judge  requisite.  Here,  in  fact,  is  a  committing 
of  the  whole  business  to  the  supervision  of  a  small  but  compe- 
tent body  of  men,  who  are  annually  made  immediately  respon- 
sible  to  the  appointing  Board,  and,  through  them,  to  the  great 
constituent  body  of  contributors  for  whom  this  Board  acts. 

"With  us  this  responsibility  is  not  to  an  unorganized  body  of 
contributors,  but  to  the  organized  church,  acting  in  her  organic 
capacity,  through  her  supreme  judicatory,  and  thus  enabled  to 
make  herself  immediately  and  oflicially  felt  in  guiding  or  cor- 
recting the  policy  of  any  of  her  Boards  of  evangelism.  If  the 
business  of  the  several  Boards,  then,  must  be  done  under  the 
supervision  of  men  living  at  or  convenient  to  their  places  of 
business,  let  them  bo  composed  of  the  most  competent  men 
living  there,  and  let  these  be  responsible,  not  mediately 
through  a  large  and  scattered  Board  that  never  meets,  but  im- 
mediately to  the  General  Assembly.  This  is  the  surest  way 
to  unity,  efiiciency,  intelligence,  and  fidelity  of  management; 
the  most  complete  responsibility  to  tiie  church ;  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  best  means  for  inspiring  and  organizing  the  benev* 
olence  of  the  whole  body.  This  change  in  the  composition  of 
our  Boards,  therefore,  seems  to  us  judicious  and  salutary.  Tlie 
Assembly  has  ordered  an  investigation,  with  instructions  to 
report  to  the  next  Assembly,  as  to  the  best  means  for  proper 
local  assistant  agencies,  so  that  efficient  influence  may  be 
propagated  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  the  church. 

Forei^  Missions. 

In  this  department,  as  the  Old  School  had  a  chartered  Board 
with  the  requisite  property  and  agencies  for  conducting  mi&- 
sions  among  the  heathen,  while  the  other  branch  had  operated 
wholly  through  the  American  Board,  it  was  only  necessary 
that  tiie  re-nnited  church  should  adopt  as  their  own  the  organi- 
zation already  in  being  for  this  purpose.    In  accordance  with 
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the  principles  already  explained,  they  reduced  the  number  of 
tlie  Board  to  fifteen,  to  be  divided  into  classes  of  five  each, 
whose  terms  of  office  severally  expire  every  third  year,  five  of 
the  number  to  constitute  a  quorum.  For  reasons  which  we 
need  not  state,  we  deviate  from  onr  usual  course  and  give  the 
fist  of  the  members  of  this  Board  appointed  by  the  Assembly. 
We  think  it  will  commend  itself  to  the  church : — 

Finl  Clan,  ISTO-ISTS.  —  James  Lenox,  Esq^  Robert  L.  Stuart,  "Eaty,  Hon. 
Wm.  E.  Dodge,  Rev.  Wm.  Adams,  D.  D.,  Rev.  J.  0.  Murray,  D.  D. 

Second  Class,  1870-1873.— Rer.  Geo.  L.  Prentiss,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Chas.  K.  Imbrie, 
D.  D.,  David  Oliphant,  Esq.,  Walter  S.  Griffith,  Esq.,  Rev.  Robert  R.  Booth,  D.  D. 

Third  Class,  18Y0-1871.— Robert  Garter,  Esq.,  Robert  JallVaj,  Esq^  Rev.  Wm. 
]£.  PaxtoD,  D.  D.,  Rev.  John  D.  Wells,  D«  D.,  Ezra  L.  Kingsley,  Esq. 

Only  two  points  connected  specially  with  this  subject  awa- 
kened much  discussion.  Of  these,  the  first  relatcKl  to  th^ 
transfer  of  the  foreign  missionary  connections  of  the  late  New 
School  branch  from  the  American  Board,  In  regard  to  this 
it  is  obvious,  1.  That  this  portion  of  the  church  will  not  at 
once  universally  cease  their  contributions  to  the  American 
Board.  Old  habits,  tender  attachments,  and  sacred  associa- 
tions will  prevent  the  immediate  completion  of  this  transfer. 
Portions  and  members  of  some  Old  School  churches  continued 
to  contribute  to  the  American  Board  till  a  very  recent  period. 
2.  Our  brethren  of  the  other  branch  have  in  good  faith  con- 
cluded to  co-operate  with  us  in  putting  missions  upon  an  eccle- 
siastical and  Presbyterian  platform,  in'supporting  and  working 
through  tbe  Presbyterian  Board,  and  in  bringing  their  minis- 
try and  churches  to  promote  the  cause  through  this  channel 
as  rapidly  and  generally  as  is  practicable.  8.  It  is  only  right 
that  as  they  withdraw  their  contributions  from  the  American 
Board  to  the  Presbyterian  Board,  the  latter  should  assume  the 
support  and  control  of  some  of  the  missions  heretofore  sus- 
tained by  the  contributions  so  withdrawn.  4  In  this  transi- 
tion state  it  must  inevitably  happen  that  some  temporary 
anomalies  will  occur^  which  must  be  charitably  borne  with 
until,  in  due  course  of  things,  the  working  of  the  Presby  terial 
system  will  bring  all  parties  involved  into  harmony  with  it^ 
After  hearing  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
New  School  Assembly  to  confer  with  the  American  Board) 

• 
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action  was  adopted  in  substantial  conformitj  to  the  foregoing 
views,  and  the  same  committee  was  continued  further  to  ma- 
tare  n^otiations  now  in  progress,  and  to  report  to  the  next 
Assembly. 

Evangelizing  the  IndianSy  Policy  of  the  Government^  Political 
Deliverances  hy  the  Assembly. 

One  of  the  resolutions  recommended  to  the  Assembly  for 
adoption,  by  its  standing  committee  on  the  subject,  was  the 
following : — 

"That  the  Assemblj  views  with  deep  conoern  the  noeyangelized  conditioii  of 
the  aborigiDal  population  of  our  land,  and  deprecates  the  increasing  tendencj 
among  manf  of  our  citizens  to  treat  them  as  a  race  to  be  exterminated,  rather 
than  as  the  proper  objects  of  Christian  effort,  to  be  thereby  civilized  and  gathered 
iito  the  fold  of  Christ;  and  the  Assembly  hereby  authorizes  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions to  put  forth  its  utmost  efforts  to  aooomplish  this  humane  and  ben^nant 
purpose." 

This  commanded  the  general  if  not  unanimous  acquiescence 
of  the  Assembly,  and  was  finally  carried.  Dr.  Howard  Crosby 
ofiered  the  following  amendment  to  it,  which  was  rejected : — 

"  That  we  heartily  indorse  the  peaoefiil  and  Christian  policy  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  tlie  other  officers  of  the 
goyemment  toward  the  Indian  tribes  within  our  borders,  and  trust  that  the  hu- 
mane and  thoughtful  of  the  land  will  join  us  in  sustaining  the  hands  of  cor 
President  and  gOTernment  in  this  important  action." 

Dr.  Crosby,  Hon.  Wm.  £.  Dodge,  and  others  supported 
this  on  the  ground  that  the  government,  especially  those  most 
responsible  for  its  present  humane  policy,  are  entitled  to  the 
support  and  co-operation  of  the  Christian  people  of  the 
country.  Dr.  Beatty,  Dr.  Mnsgrave,  and  others,  while  avow- 
ing themselves  republicans  who  voted  for  General  Grant,  and 
agreeing  with  every  word  of  the  amendment,  were  neverthe- 
less strenuonsly  opposed  to  its  adoption  by  the  Assembly. 
They  regarded  it  as  a  beginning  and  precedent  for  politicftl 
deliverances  by  the  united  church,  whieh  might  work  great 
mischief  in  the  future.  Some  proposed  a  compromise,  by 
leaving  out  the  words  "President,"  "Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior," etc.,  and  commending  "  Uie  peaceful  policy  of  the 
the  government,"  or  like  softened  phrasa    Dr.  Crosby,  how- 
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ever,  Baid  this  would  be  '^  taking  the  blade  ont  of  the  knife." 
The  following  speech  of  Dr.  Musgrave  made  a  clear  and 
simple  issae  of  the  whole  matter. 

'*I  hare  listened  to  this  amendment  with  great  oonoern.  You  all  know  what 
bitter  fmit  resulted  fVom  what  were  called  the  political  deliveranoes  of,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  past  times.  I  hope,  sir,  tliat  we  shall  not  renew  this  thing 
and  make  anj  deliverance  wliatever  on  political  subjects.  It  is  not  our  province. 
We  establish  a  mischievous  precedent ;  we  excite  the  ill-will  and  the  jealousj  of 
a  Inrge  portion  of  the  community.  And  no  matter  how  we.  deliver  ourselves  on 
any  political  subject,  we  shall  be  met  by  opposition. 

"  Now,  sir,  the  resolution  that  was  proposed  by  the  committee,  it  seems  to  me, 
covers  the  whole  ground.  It  is  well,  in  my  judgment,  that  this  Assembly  should 
take  no  action  with  rererence  to  General  Grant,  and  his  Secretary,  or  any  particu- 
lar line  of  policy  which  any  political  party  may  pursue.  Now  I  may  speak  with 
iVeedom  on  this  subject,  because  I  am  what  politicians  call  a  Republican.  But, 
sir,  I  don't  want  my  church  to  indorse  Republicanism.  I  voted  for  General 
Grant  heartily,  but  I  don't  want  this  church  to  say  any  thing  in  favor  of  General 
Grant's  policy.  Let  us  have  done  with  politics.  We  cannot  handle  it  without 
damage  to  the  cross  of  Christ  And  what  good  will  come  of  it  ?  We  can  act 
in  our  capacity  as  citizens. 

'*  We  can  have  a  convention  whenever  we  like  or  a  public  meeting,  and  as 
citizens  express  our  approbation  or  disapprobation  of  any  political  measure.  But 
let  the  church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  stand  aloof  from  all  party  politics.  As 
I  should  deprecate  any  deliverance  in  the  Assembly  on  the  subject  of  pc^itics,  I 
shall  vote  heartily  against  this  amendment,  and  for  that  resolution  of  the  com- 
mittee which  tends  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  church  we  have  at  hearu*' 

Dr.  Crosby's  amendment  was  accordingly  lost  by  a  large 
majority.  A  snbsequent  motion  to  strike  out  the  clause 
against  ^^  extermination  of  the  Indians,"  as  being  also  political 
was  advocated  on  the  gronnd  of  consistency.  It,  however, 
utterly  failed.     Dr.  McCosh  said : — 

"  I  think  the  language  in  the  report  has  been  well  weighed.  It  covers  every 
point  I  certainly  wish  to  do  away  with  the  impression  that  those  who  may 
have  voted  for  laying  the  amendments  on  the  table,  do  by  that  mean  to  indi- 
cate that  they  approve  in  any  manner  of  the  exterminating  policy. 

*'  I  think  the  clause  that  is  put  in  this  motion  by  your  committee  fills  every 
object  you  have  in  view. 

"  It  simply  recognizes  the  need  of  evangelizing  measures,  and  I  confess  I 
conid  not  vote  for  that  motion  unless  it  contained  all  it  does  contain.  It  sets 
Itself  up  against  that  feeling  which  is  abroad  in  the  scientific  world,  and  whish 
is  propagated  by  a  large  portion  of  the  public  press,  that  the  inferior  races  ought 
to  be  exterminated,  and  give  way  to  the  superior.  That  is  not  the  law  save  as 
regards  annuals;  not  the  law  wi:h  regard  to  man,  as  established  by  our  Divine 
Redeemer.  His  law  is  that  weakness  should  conquer  strength :  that  the  suffer- 
ing Radeemer  should  rise  up  to  protect  the  weaker  against  the  strong.  It  is  the 
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special  function  of  the  church  to  carry  out  this  lanr.  This  Assembly  is  doing 
this  great  work  when  it  passes  this  motion,  by  thus  throwing  a  protection  OTcr 
that  race,  and  assisting  in  the  great  work  of  evangelizing  theoL" 

The  article  of  the  report  was  carried,  ae  it  originally  stood. 
We  believe  the  Assembly  in  this  whole  matter  was  divinely 
gnided,  and  is  in  a  far  safer  position  than  it  would  have  been, 
had  the  contrary  action  been  taken. 

The  relation  of  the  church  and  of  religion  to  politics  is  still 
greatly  confnsed  in  multitudes  of  minds.  And  yet  we  ap- 
prehend that  the  difference  is  far  less  as  to  the  principle  in- 
volved than  its  applications.  Is  the  church  to  shrink  from 
the  maintenance  or  affirmation  of  any  principle  or  truth  of 
morality  or  religion,  because  any  political  party  opposes  or 
advocates  it,  or  because  such  truth  has  in  any  way  became 
entangled  with  politics  ?  What  Christian  will  say  so,  or  give 
place  to  such  a  doctrine  for  aa  hour  ?  Is  she  to  be  muzzled 
in  speaking  for  truth,  honesty,  humanity,  faith,  repentance, 
regeneration,  the  Trinity,  Incarnation,  Atonement,  Eternal 
Judgment,  or  against  Popery,  Socinianism,  Scepticism,  for 
any  such  reason  ?  Never,  never.  But  then  when  the  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  the  concrete  methods  adopted  by  any  politi- 
cal party  for  carrying  out  or  furthering  these  principles,  we 
get  into  a  region  of  expediency  about  which  the  best  of  men 
may  differ,  and  do  honestly  differ.  We  get  into  a  region  in 
which  these  men  may  and  ought,  outside  of  the  church,  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  seem  to  them  best  adapted  to  carry  into 
effect  their  convictions.  We  get  into  a  region  befogged,  and 
befouled  by  all  the  passions  which  debase  party  politics.  If 
we  attempt  to  erect  them  into  church  deliverances,  we  intro- 
duce these  passions  into  the  church.  As  private  Christians  or 
citizens,  let  Christians  uphold  whatever  administrations,  offi- 
cers, and  measures  they  may  judge  right.  But  let  them  not 
undertake  to  make  them  deliverances  of  the  Church  of  God,  or 
to  sustain  them  by  such  deliverances.  If  the  advocates  of  the 
President  may  seek  this  sanction,  so  also  may  his  opponent 
tmtil  the  church  is  engaged  in  an  endless  wrangle  on  matters 
essentially  secular,  and  heart-burnings,  alienations,  strifes, 
divisions,  and  secessions  are  the  baleful  consequence. 

The  debates  on  this  very  subject  in  the  Assembly  itself,  in- 
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dicate  a  serious  difference  of  judgment  among  the  members, 
as  to  what  conrse  is  most  truly  humane  in  the  dealings  of  the 
government  with  the  Indians.  Some  evidently  thought  that 
the  Quaker  agencies  operate  against  Presbyterian  evangelism. 
Some  thought  that  the  only  practicable  methods  of  doing  the 
Indians  any  good,  of  Christianizing  and  civilizing  them,  pre- 
venting their  massacres  of  tlie  whites,  and  their  own  conse- 
quent extermination,  was  to  give  them  reservations,  and  com- 
pel them  to  stay  upon  them*  This  view  was  warmly  pressed 
by  Col.  J.  Boss  Snowden,  as  the  result  of  his  observation 
and  experience  among  them.  The  tone  of  the  speeches  of 
those  living  on  the  frontier,  or  in  vicinity  to  the  Indians,  was 
not  indeed  that  of  opposition  to  the  vote  as  passed ;  but  of 
men  who  evidently  and  earnestly  felt  that  humanity  to  the 
white,  as  well  as  red  man,  requires  not  only  Christian  kind- 
ness to  the  latter,  but  the  vigorous  exercise  of  the  military 
arm  of  the  government  to  prevent  the  massacre  and  butchery 
of  our  own  defenceless  pioneers. 

We  do  not  refer  to  these  things  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
any  opinion  upon  them,  but  simply  in  order  to  show  the  wide 
room  for  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  concrete  political  ap- 
plication of  moral  and  religious  principles  on  which  the  whole 
church  is  a  unit,  and  the  danger  of  committing  the  organized 
church  to  the  advocacy  of  the  specific  measures  of  political 
parties.  There  may  be  exceptions,  on  rare  occasions,  of  para* 
mount  and  overbearing  necessity,  when  the  national  life  is  at 
stake ;  where  there  is  no  room  for  reasonable  doubt  or  debate, 
and  the  church  itself  is  essentially  a  unit,  as  in  some  exigencies 
of  the  late  war.  It  may  often  be  that  the  church  will  find  it 
necessary  to  stand  in  opposition  to  wrongs  espoused  by  poli- 
ticians and  parties,  such  as  the  exclusion  of  the  Bibl^'  from 
schools.  But  it  must  be  a  very  rare  contingency  that  can 
justify  it  in  espousing  and  sanctioning,  as  a  church,  the  concrete 
measures  of  parties  and  politicians  as  such*  This  distinction 
between  moral  and  religious  principles,  and  their  concrete 
embodiment  and  application,  especially  in  politics,  is  recog- 
nized constantly  in  our  daily  living  and  practice.  Who  ques- 
tions that  parents  ought  to  support  and  educate  their  children 
according  to  their  means  and  position?    And  yet  how  far 
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from  evident  is  it,  what  room  for  difference  of  judgment  ia 
anj  concrete  case  is  there,  as  to  what  is  a  fit  support  and  edo- 
cationt  How  far  from  certain  is  it  how  much  spending 
money  he  should  be  allowed  ?  All  these  things  lie  on  the 
verge  of  ethical,  and  in  the  sphere  of  what  are  sometimes 
technically  indeterminate  duties.  And  if  we  may  not  pri- 
vately dogmatize  in  such  matters,  much  less  may  the  high 
court  of  the  church. 

A  motion  to  transfer  the  care  of  missions  to  the  Jews,  Chi- 
nese, and  Indians,  from  the  Foreign  to  the  Domestic  Board, 
was  referred  to  the  joint  committee  on  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions,  with  instructions  to  report  upon  it  to  the  next  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Domestic  MUsiaris^ 

It  having  been  decided  by  eminent  legal  counsel  that  the 
New  School  Committee  of  Home  Missions,  incorporated  by 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  Old  School  Board  of  Domestic 
Missions,  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania, 
could  not  be  welded  together  without  danger  to  their  l^al 
franchises,  unless  the  requisite  enabling  legislation  could  be 
obtained  in  each  of  these  States;  and  it  having  been  further 
decided  on  the  same  authority  that,  prior  and  in  order  to  such 
legislation,  the  location  of  the  chief  oflSce  for  conducting 
business  must  be  determined,  the  most  important  action  of 
the  Assembly  on  this  subject  consisted  in  appointing  com- 
mittees to  procure  such  legislation  before  the  meeting  of  the 
next  Assembly,  and  in  fixing  said  location.  The  vote  on  loca- 
tion was :  For  Philadelphia,  153 ;  for  New  York,  306.  New 
York  was  therefore  chosen  by  a  two-thirds  majority. 

Any  heart-burnings  and  griefs  awakened  by  this  choice 
were  quickly  soothed  by  the  election  of  Rev.  Henry  Kendall, 
D.  D.,  and  Rev.  Cyrus  Dickson,  D.  D.,  as  co-ordinate  Secre- 
taries, and  Samuel  Powell,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  bo  long 
Treasurer  of  the  Old  School  Board  of  Missions,  as  Treasurer. 
This  was  done  unanimously  by  acclamation,  on  motion  of  Dr. 
Adams,  commended  by  one  of  his  happy  speeches.  No  step 
better  fitted  to  pacify  and  unify  the  church,  and  smooth  its 
future  workings,  could  have  been  taken.    A  resolution,  highly 
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commendatory  of  the  services  of  Dr.  Musgrave,  as  Secretary 
of  the  Board,  an  ofiice  which  he  resigned  on  account  of  ad- 
vancing years,  was  unanimously  adopted. 

We  rejoice  in  the  unmistakable  signs  of  the  universal  prev- 
alence in  the  Assembly  of  the  opinion  that  the  allowance  to 
domestic  missionaries,  as  well  as  the  salaries  of  the  ministry 
generally,  ought  to  be  largely  increased.  We  trust  that  re- 
union, with  proper  unity  and  efficiency  of  organization,  will 
evoke  a  beneficence  in  this  department,  of  which  all  the  present 
is  but  the  mere  dawn.  The  Assembly  indeed  voted  that  all 
salaries  of  missionaries  now  short  of  $800  ought  to  be  raised 
to  that  sum. 

Meconstruction. 

This  term  has  been  used  to  denote  ecclesiastical  changes, 
whether  of  the  constitution,  or  of  the  bounds  and  composition 
of  Synods  and  Presbyteries,  rendered  needful  or  expedient  in 
connection  with  re-nnion.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  was 
impossible  that  the  joint  committee  on  the  subject  should  do 
more  than  present  a  programme  for  the  Assembly  to  perfect. 
The  subject  is  one  of  extreme  difficulty  and  delicacy,  and 
requires  a  knowledge  of  localities  from  the  Atlantic  to  fhe 
Pacific,  and  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf,  which  is  im- 
possible to  individuals,  and  can  only  be  had  in  the  Assembly 
containing  commissioners  from  all  these  localities.  All  felt 
that  the  committee  had  done  their  arduous  work  elaborately 
and  faithfully,  and  furnished  an  outline  chart,  by  the  aid  of 
which  that  body  could  press  the  work  forward  to  completion. 
This  they  proceeded  to  do,  first  with  regard  to  Synodical 
boundaries,  in  which  they  followed  the  scheme  presented  by 
the  committee  with  some  modifications.  The  only  question 
of  principle  that  arose  here  was,  whether  the  Assembly  should 
constitute  the  newly-constructed  Presbyteries,  and  out  of  these 
constitute  the  Synods  in  the  natural  order ;  or  whether,  having 
constituted  the  latter  according  to  the  book,  it  should  leave 
•to  the  Synods  the  formation  of  the  Presbyteries,  as  the  book 
also  directs.  The  former  course  was  recommended  in  the 
report  of  the  Reconstruction  Committee,  and  advocated  on 
the  floor  of  the  Assembly  by  Messrs.  Beatty,  Musgrave,  Hat- 
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field,  and  Judge  Strong,  as  having  been  contemplated  by  the 
Assemblies  at  Pittsbargh,  as  being  within  the  constitutional 
prerogative  of  the  Assembly,  and  as  necessary  to  expedite  re- 
construction. It  was  earnestly  opposed  by  Dr.  Spear,  Judge 
Haines,  and  others,  as  unconstitutional,  and  inexpedient  be- 
cause impossible  to  be  done  by  the  Assembly  with  competent 
knowledge  of  what  the  boundaries  of  the  Presbyteries  ought 
to  be.  These  reasons  prevailed  with  the  majority.  As  to  the 
constitutional  question,  we  do  not  doubt,  we  do  not  believe  a 
majority  of  the  Assembly  doubted,  that,  although  the  consti- 
tution expressly  gives  this  authority  to  Synods,  yet,  in  the 
absence  of  any  express  self-imposed  prohibition,  it  also  leaves 
it  potentially  in  the  Assembly  as  the  original  repository  of 
the  fulness  of  the  whole  church's  power,  to  be  exercised,  if 
need  be,  in  extraordinary  emergencies.  But  we  quite  concur 
with  tlie  large  majority  who,  aside  of  constitutional  scruples, 
regarded  this  course  as  inexpedient  in  the  present  case,  not 
only  because  the  Assembly  was  so  ill-qualified  to  do  the  work, 
but  because  such  large  numbers  questioned  its  constitu- 
tionality, 

«  Basis  and  Raiio  of  Representation. 

Perhaps  there  'is  no  subject  in  regard  to  which  there  is  a 
more  universal  conviction  that  some  change  ought  to  be  made, 
and  so  little  agreement  and  certainty  as  to  how  it  should  be 
made,  as  that  which  respects  the  ratio  of  representation. 
All  agree,  with  scarce  an  exception,  that  the  body  under  the 
present  ratio  of  representation  is  too  large  for  convenient  dis- 
patch of  business,  and  for  the  endurance  of  ordinary,  practica- 
ble hospitality.  The  reconstruction  committee  at  first  recom- 
mended Synodical  representation,  which  has  the  great  merit 
of  surely  accomplishing  the  object  through  existing  organizar 
tions  of  the  church.  But  they  found  it  unacceptable  to  the 
church,  which  is  strongly  wedded  to  Presbyterial  representa^ 
tion,  from  immemorial  habit  and  other  grave  considerations. 
We  confess  that  we  prefer  this,  not  from  any  scruples  respects  < 
ing  the  constitutionality  of  Synodical  representation,  but  be- 
cause we  think  the  Presbyteries  are  more  suitable  bodies  to 
elect  commissioners,  if  a  method  of  apportionment  can  be 
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found  satisfactory  to  them,  which  will  reduce  the  Assemblies 
to  proper  dimensions.  Viewing  the  whole  case,  the  Recon- 
struction Committee  at  last  recommended  that  the  commis- 
sioners be  elected  by  Presbyteries  in  the  ratio  of  one  for  every 
twenty,  or  fraction  of  twenty,  ministers,  and  in  case  of  any  odd 
number  of  delegates  from  any  Presbytery,  the  odd  member  to 
be  in  alternate  years,  first  a  minister,  then  a  ruling  elder,  all 
even  pairs  to  consist  of  one  minister  and  one  elder. 

The  discussion  of  the  ratio  soon  brought  into  debate  the 
basis  of  representation.  The  Scotch,  Irish,  and  we  believe  the 
English  delegates,  when  inquired  of,  reported  that  in  the 
bodies  represented  by  them,  no  ministers  were  voting  mem- 
bers of  Presbyteries,  or  eligible  to  the  General  Assembly,  ex- 
cept pastors  and  theological  professors,  unless  as  ruling  elders, 
to  which  ofiSce  ministers  without  charge  are  often  elected  in 
the  congregations  to  which  they  belong.  Then  some  proposed 
to  make  the  number  of  churches,  others  of  church-members, 
in  a  Presbytery,  the  basis  of  its  ratio  of  representation  in  the 
General  Assembly. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  no  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
matter  could  be  re&ched  without  thorough  discussion  of  these 
subjects,  some  of  them  new  to  many  of  the  body,  and  that 
there  was  no  time  for  the  due  consideration  of  them  during 
the  present  session  of  the  Assembly.  Ko  change  in  the  ratio 
was  therefore  made,  and  the  whole  subject  was  referred  to  the 
next  General  Assembly.  This  was  better  than  a  hasty  and 
crude  decision  now.  It  is,  moreover,  hoped  that  the  union 
and  reconstruction  of  old  Presbyteries  will  reduce  their  num- 
ber and  afford  some  relief.  We  have  no  doubt,  however,  of 
the  absolute  necessity  of  some  change  in  our  large  and  rapidly 
growing  church  in,the  ratio  of  representation,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  body  from  getting  huge  and  unwieldy. 

Some  alterations  of  tlie  constitution  were  proposed  by  the 
committee,  and  ordered  by  the  house  to  be  referred  to  the 
Presbyteries  for  ratification. 

The  principal  of  these  were,  that  no  Presbytery  should 
consist  of  less  than  five  members ;  and  for  the  relief  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  the  dicpatch  of  business,  and  to  discour- 
age pertinacious  litigation  in  the  church  courts,  that  all  bills. 
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referencses,  and  complaints  tenninato  at  tlie  Synods,  except  in 
questions  of  constitutional  law  or  the  trial  of  a  minister  for 
heresy  in  doctrine.  This  latter  it  is  proposed  to  accomplish 
by  an  alteration  in  the  constitution  in  the  following  form  : — 

"  Id  the  Form  of  Qoyemment,  Chapter  XII.,  Section  4,  add  to  the  first  sentenoe, 
at  its  close,  the  following  words,  "and  which  rbultb  xxclusivblt  in  Oie 
ctmsiniction  of  the  ConsUtuUon^  or  io  the  iriai  0/  a  Minister  for  heresy  in  docbineJ'^ 

These  amendments  are  so  wholesome,  yea,  indispensable, 
that  they  can  hardly  fail  to  secure  the  requisite  Presbyteiial 
ratification. 

Theologicdl  Seminaries, 

One  subject  on  which  important  portions  of  the  church  have 
been  much  exercised,  has  been  the  relation  of  the  theological 
seminaries  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  placing  of  them 
all,  so  far  as  their  charters  and  legal  obligations  would  per- 
mit, upon  a  common  basis  in  this  respect.  In  order  to  this, 
the  brief  suggestions  thrown  out  in  our  April  number  appear 
to  have  been  carried  into  effect  by  the  Assembly,  as  they  had 
previously  met  with  the  approbation  of  all  parts  of  the  church. 
Tlie  Board  of  Directors  of  Princeton  Seminary  unanimously 
proposed  to  the  Assembly  to  submit  the  control  of  the  semi- 
nary and  the  filling  of  vacancies  in  its  chairs  to  themselves, 
subject  only  to  the  veto  of  the  Assembly.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Union  Seminary  of  New  York  proposed  to  the 
Assembly  to  submit  their  own  election  of  professors  to  the 
veto  of  the  Assembly.  The  way  was  thus  prepared,  under 
the  discreet  leadership  of  Dr.  Adams,  for  the  following  ulti- 
mate disposal  of  the  subject,  with  the  utmost  unanimity  and 
cordiality — a  result  in  which  we  are  sure  all  parties  will 
rejoice: — 

"  1.  Accepting  the  offer  so  generously  made  by  the  Directors  of  the  Union  The- 
ological Seminary  in  New  York,  a  seminary  independent  hitherto  of  all  direct 
ecclesiastical  control,  to  invest  the  General  Assembly  with  the  right  of  a  veto  in 
the  election  of  professors  in  that  institution,  this  Assembly  would  invite  all  those 
Theological  Seminaries,  not  now  under  the  control  of  the  General  Assembly,  to 
adopt  at  iheir  earliest  convenience,  the  same  rule  aod  method,  to  the  end,  that 
throughout  the  whole  Presbyterian  Church  there  may  be  uniform  and  complete 
confidence  in  those  intrusted  with  the  training  of  our  candidates  for  the  min- 
istry. 

*'  2.  That  the  several  Boards  of  Directors  of  those  seminaries  which  are  bow 
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under  the  control  of  the  Qenertd  Assembly,  shall  be  authorized  to  elect,  suspend, 
and  displace  the  professors  of  the  seminaries  under  their  care,  subject  iu  all  cases 
to  the  veto  of  the  General  Assembly,  to  whom  they  shall  annually  make  a  taW 
report  of  their  proceedings,  and  to  whom  their  minutes' shall  be  submitted  when- 
ever the  Assembly  shall  require  them  to  be  produced.  These  Boards  shall  fur- 
ther be  authorized  to  fix  the  salaries  of  the  professors,  and  to  fill  their  own  va- 
cancies, subject  in  all  cases  to  the  veto  of  the  General  Assembly. 

'*  3.  Tliat  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  Assembly  to  propose  such 
alterations  in  the  plans  of  the  seminaries  now  under  the'  control  of  the  Assembly, 
as  shall  be  deemed  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  principles  above  stated,  and 
and  that  said  committee  report  to  this  or  to  the  next  succeeding  Assembly. 

**  4.  In  case  the  Board  of  Directors  of  any  theological  seminary  now  under  the 
control  of  the  General  Assembly,  should  prefer  to  retain  their  present  relation  to 
this  body,  the  plan  of  such  seminary  shall  remain  unaltered." 

The  Assembly  also  approved  of  the  action  of  th^  Directors 
of  Princeton  Seminary,  increasing  their  salaries  from  $2,666 
to  $3,000, 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  we  have  seen  the  election  of 
the  persons  named  below,  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Board  of 
Directors  in  Princeton  Seminary,  being  nearly  all  persons 
who  have  long  and  worthily  filled  the  oflSce,  held  forth  as  a 
"  strange  exception  "  to  the  course  pursued  in  regard  to  the 
election  of  trustees  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  and  directors  of 
the  Seminary  of  the  Northwest ;  because  the  Assembly  did 
not  drop  from  their  places  these  old  and  honored  guardians  of 
the  seminary,  and  put  New  School  men  in  their  place.  We 
knew  nothing  about  the  vacancies  or  the  election  to  fill  them 
until  we  saw  the  account  of  it  in  the  published  proceedings  of 
the  Assembly.    Hie  names  are  the  following : — 

Ministers:  William  D.  Snodgrass,  D.D.,  Joseph  MoElroy,  D.D.,  G.  W.  Mus- 
ICrave,  D.  D.,  Robert  Hammill,  D.  D.,  Joseph  T.  Smith,  D.  D.,  Robert  Davidson, 
D.  D.,  Gardiner  Spring,  D.  D.  Elders :  Robert  Carter,  John  K.  Finlay,  George 
Sharswood,  LL.  D.,  Thomas  C.  M.  Paton,  to  fill  the  place  of  Mosm  AUen. 

For  ourselves  we  should  have  considered  it  a  ^^  strange  ex- 
ception "  to  the  plan  for  the  unification  of  our  theological 
seminaries,  had  they  been  dropped  without  their  own  volun- 
tary resignation.  Would  it  be  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
that  plan  for  the  other  side  to  demand  that  a  like  number  of 
the  venerated  guardians  of  Union  or  Auburn  seminary  should 
resign  to  make  room  for  others,  perhaps  more  strongly  attach- 
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ed  and  devoted  to  other  Beminaries  f  We  are  not  disposed  to 
eensare  tlie  Assembly  in  this  matter. 

In  regard  to  Chicago  Seminary  the  case  is  different  That 
institution  still  chooses  to  retain  its  former  relation  to  the 
Assembly  unaltered.  Its  intestine  feuds,  revived  unhappily 
into  fresh  violence,  demand  the  interposition  of  the  Assembly, 
and  the  infusion  of  new  elements  into  its  board  of  direction. 
Rev.  Dr.  Prentiss,  of  New  York,  was  chosen  to  its  vacant 
professorship  of  theology.  We  trust  this  will  serve  to  put  an 
end  to  its  strifes.  Dr.  West  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of 
Theology,  and  Rev.  S.  II.  McMuUin  elected  Professor  of  Bib- 
lical and  Ecclesiastical  History  ;  Rev.  G.  D.  Archibald,  D.D., 
of  Pastoral  Theology  and  Church  Government  in  Danville 
Seminary. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  agencies  and  capital  for  publication, 
heretofore  owned  by  both  bodies,  should  be  combined  in  one, 
under  the  charter  and  corporate  title  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication  ;  that  it  should  be  located  in  Philadel- 
phia ;  that  adequate  buildings  and  other  accommodations  for 
its  publishing  operations  should  be  put  upon  the  property  owned 
and  used  by  the  New  School  for  this  purpose,  and  that  the  edi- 
fice of  the  Old  School,  821  Chestnut  Street,  be  sold,  as  wholly 
insufficient  and  unsuited  to  the  business.  The  location  of  the 
Board  of  Education  for  the  united  body  was  also  fixed  in 
Philadelphia.  The  New  School  Board  of  Church  Extension, 
having  a  charter  from  the  State  of  New  York,  under  which 
it  holds  a  large  amount  of  funds,  and  that  of  the  Old  School, 
having  no  such  charter  or  funds,  it  was  agreed  to  combine 
them  both  under  the  charter  of  the  New  School,  and  to  locate 
them  in  New  York.  The  Committee  on  Freedmen  was  con- 
tinued for  the  present  at  Pittsburgh. 

We  should  be  glad  to  say  something  on  the  projected  five 
million  memorial  fund,  the  function  of  the  financial  com- 
mittee, the  proposition  to  have  one  financial  board  and 
treasury,  to  superintend  all  the  fiscal  afiairs  of  the  church, 
gathering  all  the  receipts,  and  distributing  to  each  evangelic 
department  a  portion  in  due  season.  These  and  other  topics 
which  we  omit  entirely  would  each  justify  an  article.  But  we 
have  no  room.    We  shall  recur  to  them,  and  to  any  other 
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topics  reqairing  discussion^  in  order  to  the  right  adjustment 
of  our  ecclesiastical  system,  in  our  new  condition,  as  we  may 
see  cause.  We  shall  treat  of  the  deputation  to  the  Southern 
Assembly  in  a  separate  article. 

On  the  whole,  the  first  General  Assembly  of  the  re-united 
Presbyterian  Church,  the  greatest  and  most  memorable  in  our 
history,  was  enabled,  by  the  blessing  of  heaven,  to  be  true  to 
its  high  position,  and  walk  worthy  of  its  high  vocation.  It  is 
the  universal  testimony  that  it  embodied  an  amount  of  wisdom, 
piety,  culture,  and  weight  of  character  never  before  shown  in 
any  ecclesiastical  convocation  on  this  continent.  !No  less  pre- 
eminent were  the  delegations  to  it  from  other  bodies,  espe- 
cially from  the  Presbyterian  bodies  of  Great  Britain.  It  had 
an  immense  amount  of  diflScult  and  momentous  work  before 
it ;  and  in  the  main  did  it  wisely  and  well.  For  their  ability 
to  accomplish  this  they  were  much  indebted  to  the  admirable 
preparatory  labors  of  the  various  joint  committees  appointed  at 
Pittsburgh.  The  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  were  conduct- 
ed with  marked  unanimity,  and  it  was  rare  that  the  slightest 
discordant  ripple  marred  the  uniform  harmony  of  the  body, 
or  the  Christian  dignity  and  courtesy  of  its  proceedings.  ThC'^ 
first  beginnings  of  the  united  church  have  surely  been  auspi- 
cious. May  this  prove  the  true  augury  of  its  future.  So  far 
we  can  see  the  gracious  and  guiding  hand  of  God.  May  it 
sever  leave  nor  forsake  us. 

All  accounts  represent  the  closing  hours  and  parting  scenes 
of  the  session  as  a  fit  culmination  of  so  glorious  a  meeting. 
The  spirit,  plentifully  vouchsafed,  filled  the  whole  body  with 
a  holy  love,  peace,  and  delight,  so  that  every  face  shone  with 
a  lieavenly  lustre,  while  every  eye  was  moist,  as  all  wept  for 
joy.  It  was  a  very  mount  of  transfiguration.  All  felt  that  it 
was  good  to  be  there,  beholding  the  Saviour  in  his  glory,  and 
his  church  in  her  beauty.  But  it  is  not  given  to  us  here  thus 
to  tabernacle  for  more  than  brief  season  in  the  heights  so  re- 
splendent with  the  Master's  transporting  presence.  This  can 
only  be  in  the  church  triumphant  in  heaven^  in  which,  when 
he  appears,  we  also  shall  appear  with  him  in  glory. 
VOL.  XLii. — ^NO.  in.  29 
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Akt.  VII. — The  Delegation  to  the  Southern  General 
AssenMy. 

Yebt  early  in  the  recent  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
Dr.  Adams  moved  the  following  resolutions,  and  advocated 
their  adoption  in  a  few  remarks  breathing  the  warmest  Chris- 
tian love  toward  all  parties  concerned.  They  were  adopted 
at  once,  cordially  and  unanimously,  by  the  Assembly.  As 
the  proceedings  and  results  thus  far  consequent  on  this  action 
are  of  great  historical  and  ecclesiastical  significance,  and 
pregnant  with  momentous  future  consequences,  we  have  con- 
cluded to  gather  up  into  a  distinct  article  the  more  important 
documents  involved,  and  the  few  comments  we  propose  to 
make  upon  them,  both  for  convenience  of  future  reference  and 
the  better  comprehension  of  their  import*  We  begin  with  the 
original  resolutions  of  our  Assembly : — 

"  Whereas^  This  General  Aftsembly,  believing  that  the  interests  of  the  kingdom 
of  our  Lord  throughout  our  entire  country  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  healing 
all  unnecessary  divisions ;  and 

"  Whereas^  This  General  Assembly  desires  the  speedy  establishment  of  cordial 
fraternal  relations  with  the  body  known  as  the  '  Southern  Presbyterian  Charcfa/ 
npon  terms  of  mutual  confidence,  respect,  and  Christian  honor  and  love ;  and 

**  Whereasy  We  believe  that  the  terms  of  re-union  between  the  two  branches  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  at  the  North,  now  so  happily  consummated,  present 
an  auspicious  opportunity  for  the  adjustment  of  such  relations ;  therefore  be  it 

"  Besohedf  1.  That  a  committee  of  five  ministers  and  four  elders  be  appointed 
by  this  Assembly  to  confer  with  a  similar  committee,  if  it  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Assembly  now  in  session  in  the  city  of  Louisvillei  in  respect  to  opening  a 
fViendly  correspondence  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  Presbyterian 
Churches,  and  that  the  result  of  such  conference  be  reported  to  the  Genial  As- 
sembly of  1871. 

*^  Resolved^  2.  That  with  a  view  to  the  furtherance  of  the  object  contemplated 
In  the  appointment  of  said  committee,  this  Assembly  hereby  reaffirms  the  *  Con- 
current Declaration  *  of  the  two  Assemblies  which  met  in  the  city  .of  New  York 
last  year,  viz. : — 

" '  That  no  rule  or  precedent  which  does  not  stand  approved  by  both  bodies 
shall  be  of  any  authority  in  the  re-united  body,  except  in  so  far  as  such  rule  or 
precedent  may  affect  the  rights  of  property  founded  thereon*' 

"  Resolved,  3.  That  one  minister  and  one  elder  of  this  committee,  appointed  by 
this  .Assembly,  be  designated  as  delegates  to  convoy  to  the  Assembly  now  in 
session  at  Louisville  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  with  our  Christian  salutation.** 
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Pursuant  to  tbesc  resolutions,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
appointed  this  coniinittee:  W.  Adams,  D.  D.,  Chancellor  H. 
W.  Green,  Charles  C.  Beatty,  D.  D.,  William  E.  Dodge,  P. 
H.  Fowler,  D.  D.,  James  Brown,  H.  J.  Van  Dyek,  D.  D., 
Governor  D.  Haines,  J.  C.  Backus,  D.  D. 

Drs.  H.  J.  Van  Djck,  J.  C.  Backus,  and  Hon.  William  E. 
DtKlge  were  appointed  a  sulx^ommittee  to  proceed  forthwitli 
to  Louisville  and  communicate  these  proceedings  to  the  As- 
sembly in  session  there.     This  mission  they  immediately  exe- 
cuted.    They  telegraphed  their   coming  in  advance  to  the 
Louisville  Assembly.     On  their  arrival  they  were  received 
with  a  courtes}'  and  dignity,  and  with  extensive  manifesta- 
tions of  warmth  from  indrviduals,  which  indicated  a  cordial 
welcome.    They  were  called  by  the  Moderator  upon  the  stage, 
and  their  words  of  Christian  love  and  tenderness  were  heard 
with  attention   and  eagerness  by  the  Assembly,  and  called 
forth  a  fraternal  response  from  the  Moderator.     The  whole 
subject  was  then  referred  to  the  committee  on  Foreign  Coitc- 
spondence.     This  committee  soon  made  a  report  which  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  some  five-sixths  of  the  body  as  its  formal 
and  ofiicial  answer  to  the  peaceful  and  conciliatory  overture 
of  our  Assembly.     This  report  was  drafted  by  Dr.  B.  M. 
Palmer,  of  New  Orleans.    A  single  member  offered  a  minority 
report  proposing  the  appointment  of  the  committee  requested 
without  the  impracticable  conditions  and  offensive  charges 
contained  in  the  paper  actually  sent  to  our  Assembly  as  a 
response  to  its  overture.     This  paper  is  in  the  words  follow- 
ing:— 

"The  Committee  on  Foreign  Correspondence,  to  whom  were  referred  the  over- 
ture for  re-union  from  the  Old  School  Oeneral  Assembly  North,  of  1869,  at  its 
sessions  in  the  city  of  New  York ;  and  also  the  proposition  ttom  the  United 
Assembly  of  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Ciiurch,  now  sitting  in  Philadelphia, 
'  conveyed  to  us  by  a  special  delegation,  respectfully  report: — 

^  That  the  former  of  these  documents  is  virtually  superseded  by  the  latter ; 
because  the  body  by  whom  it  was  adopted  has  since  been  merged  into  the  United 
Assembly,  from  which  emanates  a  new  and  fresh  proposal  reflecting  the  views  of 
the  larger  constituency.  To  this  proposition,  then, '  that  a  committee  of  five  min- 
isters and  four  elders  be  appointed  by  this  Assembly  to  confer  with  a  similar 
committee  of  their  Assembly,  in  respect  to  opening  a  friendly  corresiMndeuce 
between  the  Northern  and  Southern  Presbyterian  Churclx* — your  committee 
reeommead  the  following  answer  to  be  returned: — 
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I  *' Whatever  obstructions  tmlJ  exist  in  the  way  of  cordial  intercourse  between 

i  the  two  bodies  above  named,  are  entirely  of  a  public  nature,  and  involve  grave 

and  fundamental  princifdes.  The  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  can  confidently 
appeal  to  all  the  acts  and  declarations  of  all  their  Assemblies,  that  no  attitude  of 
aggression  or  hostility  has  been,  or  is  now,  assumed  by  it  toward  the  Northern 
church.  And  this  General  Assembly  distinctly  avows  (as  it  has  always  belieTed 
and  declared)  tliat  no  grievances  experienced  by  us,  however  teal,  would  justify 
I  ns  in  acts  of  aggression  or  a  spirit  of  malice  or  retaliation  against  any  branch  of 

;  Christ's  visible  kingdom*  We  are  prepared,  therefore,  in  advance  of  all  discussion, 

to  exercise  toward  the  General  Assembly  North  and  the  churches  represented 
tlierein,  such  amity  as  fidelity  to- our  principles  could,  under  any  possible  drcum- 
stances,  permit  Under  this  view  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  conference 
might  seem  wholly  unnecessary;  but,  in  order  to  exhibit  before  the  Christian 
world  the  spirit  of  conciliation  and  kindness  to  the  last  degree,  this  Assembly 
agrees  to  appoint  a  committee  of  conference  to  meet  a  similar  committee  already 
appointed  by  the  Northern  Assembly,  with  instructions  to  the  same  that  the  dif- 
ficulties which  lie  in  the  way  of  cordial  correspondence  between  the  two  bodies 
must  be  distinctly  met  and  removed,  and  which  may  be  comprehensively  stated 
in  the  following  particulars : — 

**  1.  Both  the  wings  of  the  new  United  Assembly,  during  their  separate  exist- 
ence before  the  fusion,  did  fatally  complicate  themselves  with  the  State,  in  politi- 
eal  utterances  deliberately  pronounced  year  after  year ;  and  which,  In  oar  judg- 
ment, were  a  snd  betrayal  of  the  cause  and  kingdom  of  our  common  Lord  and 
Head.  We  believe  it  to  be  solemnly  incimibent  upon  tlie  Northern  Presbyterian 
Church,  not  with  reference  to  us^  but  before  the  Christian  world  and  before  our 
Divine  Master  and  King,  to  purge  itself  of  this  error,  and  by  public  proclamation 
of  the  truth  to  place  the  crown  once  more  upon  the  head  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
alone  King  in  Zion.  In  default  of  wbich,  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Chnrch, 
which  has  already  suffered  much  in  maintaining  the  independence  and  spirituality 
of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  upon  earth,  feels  constrained  to  bear  public  testimony 
against  this  defection  of  our  late  associates  from  the  truth.  Nor  can  we,  by  official 
correspondence  even,  consent  to  blunt  the  edge  of  this,  our  testimony,  concerning 
the  very  nature  and  mission  of  the  church  as  a  purely  scriptural  body  among  men. 
**  2.  The  unioQ  now  consunmiated  between  the  Old  and  New  School  Assem- 
blies of  the  North  was  accomplished  by  methods  which,  in  our  judgment,  involve 
a  total  surrender  of  all  the  great  testunonies  of  the  church  for  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  grace,  at  a  time  when  the  victory  of  truth  over  error  hung  long  in 
the  balance.  The  Onited  Assembly  stands,  of  necessity,  upon  an  allowed  latitnde 
of  interpretation  of  the  standards,  and  must  come  at  length  to  embraoe  nearly 
all  shades  of  doctrinal  belief.  Of  those  failing  testimonies  we  are  now  the  sole 
surviving  heirn,  which  we  must  lift  from  the  dust  and  bear  to  the  generations 
after  us.  It  would  be  a  serious  compromise  of  this  sacred  trust  to  enter  into 
public  and  official  fellowship  with  those  repudiating  these  testimonies ;  and  to  do 
this  expressly  upon  the  ground,  as  stated  in  the  preamble  to  the  overtnre  before 
ns,  '  that  the  terms  of  re-union  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  the  North,  now  happily  consummated,  present  an  auspicious  opportunity 
for  the  acyustment  of  such  relations.'  To  found  a  correspondence  profitably  upon 
this  idea  would  be  to  indorse  tliat  wbich  we  thoroughly  disapprove. 
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"  3.  Some  of  the  members  of  our  own  body  were,  but  a  short  time  since,  yio* 
lenUj  and  unconstitutionally  expelled  fVom  th.e  communion  of  our  branch  of  the 
now  United  Northern  Assembly^  under  eccledastical  charges  which,  if  true,  ren- 
der them  utterly  infamous  before  the  church  and  the  world.  It  is  to  the  last  degree 
unsatisfactory  to  construe  this  ofTensire  legislation  obsolete  by  the  mere  fusioii 
of  that  body  with  another,  or  through  the  operation  of  a  faint  declaration  which 
tras  uot  inteuded,  originally,  to  cover  this  case.  This  is  no  mere  '  rule  *  or  '  pre* 
cedent,^  but  a  solemn  sentence  of  outlawry  against  what  is  now  an  hnportatit  and 
oonstituent  part  of  our  own  body.  Every  principle  of  honor  and  of  good  faith 
oompels  us  to  say  that  an  unequivocal  repudiation  of  that  interpretation  of  the 
law  under  which  these  men  were  condemned  must  be  a  condition  precedent  to 
any  olBcial  correspondence  on  our  part 

"  4.  It  is  well  known  that  similar  injurious  accusations  were  preferred  against 
the  whole  Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  with  which  the  ear  of  the  whole  world 
has  been  filled.  Extending,  as  these  charges  do,  to  heresy  and  blasphemy,  they 
cannot  be  quietly  ignored  by  an  indirection  of  any  sort  If  true,  we  are  not 
worthy  of  the  '  oonfidence,  respect,  Christian  honor,  and  love '  which  are  tendered 
to  us  in  this  overture.  If  untrue,  'Christian  honor  and  love,^  manliness  and 
truth,  require  them  to  be  openly  and  squarely  withdrawn.  So  long  as  they 
remaia  upon  record  they  are  am  impassable  barrier  to  official  intercourse.'* 

After  this  document  had  been  laid  before  our  Assembly, 
Dr.  Adame  submitted  the  following  paper  from  the  committee 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  Southern  church : — 

"  ReadbAions  in  regard  to  Souffum  AstetMY. 

"  Whereas,  this  General  Assembly,  at  an  early  period  of  its  sessions  declared  its 
desire  to  establish  cordial  fraternal  relations  with  the  General  Assembly  ot  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States,  commonly  known  as  the  Southern  As- 
sembly, upon  the  basis  of  Christian  honor,  confidence,  and  love ;  and  with  a  view 
to  the  attainment  of  this  end  appointed  a  committee  of  five  ministers  and  four 
elders  to  confer  with  a  similar  committee,  if  it  should  be  appointed  by  the  Assem- 
bly theq  in  session  at  Louisville,  '  in  relation  to  the  amicable  settlement  of  all 
existing  difficulties,  and  the  opening  of  a  friendly  correspondence  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  churches,*  and  for  the  furtherance  of  the  objects  contem- 
plated in  the  appointment  of  said  committee,  and  with  a  view  to  remove  the  ob- ' 
stacles  which  mig-ht  prevent  the  acceptance  of  our  proposals  by  our  Southern 
brethren,  reaffirmed  tlie  concurrent  declaration  of  the  two  Assemblies  which  met 
in  New  York  last  year,  to  the  effect  that  *  no  rule  or  precedent  which  does  not 
stand  approved  by  both  the  bodies  shall  be  of  any  authority  in  the  re-uniied  body, 
except  so  far  as  such  rule  or  precedent  may  affect  the  rights  of  property  founded 
thereou  •*  and  as  a  furtlier  pledge  of  our  sincerity  in  this  movement  sent  a  copy 
of  our  resolutions  together  with  ottr  Christian  salutation  to  the  Assembly  at  Lou- 
isville, by  the  hands  of  delegates  chosen  for  that  purpose ; 

And  whereas  the  Southern  Assembly,  while  receiving  our  delegates  with 
marked  courtesy,  and  formally  complying  with  our  proposition  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  of  conference,  has  nevertheless  accompanied  that  appoint* 
ment  with  declarations  and  conditions  which  we  cannot  condstently  acoe] 
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because  they  inTolve  a  Tirlual  pre-judgmeni  of  the  Terj  difficulties  concermng 
which  we  invited  the  conferenoe ;  therefore, 

**  Resotoed^  That  the  further  consideratiou  of  the  subject  be  postponed  and  the 
committee  be  discharged.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  forbenr  to  express  our 
profound  regret  that  a  measure  designed,  and,  as  we  believe,  eminently  fitted,  to 
promote  the  establishment  of  peace  and  the  advancement  of  our  Redeemer's  king- 
dom in  every  part  of  our  country,  has  apparently  failed  to  aooomplish  its  object 
We  earnestly  hope  that  the  negotiations  thus  8us|)ended  may  soon  be  resunted 
under  happier  auspices,  and  hereby  declare  our  readiness  to  renew  our  proposals 
for  a  (Viendly  correspondence  whenever  our  Southern  brethren  sliall  signify  their 
readiness  to  accept  in  the  form  and  spirit  in  which  it  has  been  offered." 

This  report,  after  fioino  dUcassion,  chiefly  consisting  of  a 
speech  by  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  J.  Van  Dyck,  was  adopted. 

The  action  of  onr  own  Assembly  speaks  for  itself,  and  is  its 
own  vindication  before  all  Christendom.  In  the  kindly  but 
considerate  and  caatious  original  proposition  to  the  Southern 
Assembly,  in  the  character  of  the  committee  deputed  to  bear 
it,  in  the  acceptable  presentation  of  the  matter  to  that  body 
by  this  committee,  and  in  the  final  disposal  of  the  subject 
responsive  to  the  reply  given  to  its  proposal,  our  body  has 
made  an  admirable  exhibition  of  Christian  charity,  magna- 
nimity, and  forbearance,  nor  has  it  uttered  a  word  to  close 
or  obstruct  the  way  to  future  negotiations,  whenever  the 
Southern  church  shall  be  willing  to  open  them  on  terms  of 
equality.  They  have  refrained,  as  they  could  so  well  aflbrd 
to  do,  from  every  word  of  self-defence  or  retaliatory  accusa- 
tion, which  might  embitter  old  antagonisms,  or  cause  fresh 
exasperations.  The  following  extract  from  Dr.  Van  Dyck's 
speech,  every  word  of  which  is  a  credit  to  him  (and  for -a  per- 
manent record  of  the  whole  of  which  we  wish  we  had  room), 
is  quite  conclusive,  and  we  think  will  command  the  assent 
not  only  of  the  whole  Northern  church,  but  of  the  whole 
Christian  world,  outside  of  our  former  slave  States : — 

"  And  now,  sir,  I  wish  to  express  my  profound  mortification  and  regret  at  the 
temporary  and  apparent  failure  of  this  efibrt  to  make  peace.  It  has  failed.  The 
terms  and  conditions  which  you  have  just  heard  read  are  manifestly  impracticable. 
How  can  your  committee  meet  their  ooromittee  with  this  terrible  Indictment 
flung  across  the  threshold  of  our  conferenoe  ?  If  it  were  aU  true,  there  is  no 
propriety  in  putting  it  there.  The  things  complained  of  and  decided  in  the  paper 
adopted  by  the  Southern  Assembly,  are  among  the  very  questions  concerning 
which  we  proffered  the  conference.  When  men  enter  into  negotiations  for  the 
settlement  of  existing  difflculties,  it  is  not  for  either  party  to  prejudge  the  oaae 
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acoording  to  their  convictions,  and  demand  that  their  deciaions  shall  be  conditions 
precedent  to  the  settlement 

But,  sir,  I  cannot  stop  here.  I  think  it  due  to  you,  to  this  Assembly,  to  that 
Assembly,  and  to  myself,  to  say  the  imputation  laid  there  is  not  true  in  the  form 
in  which  it  is  laid.  (Applause!)  Mr.  Moderator,  there  are  some  at  least  in  this 
Assembly  who  firmly  believe  that  during  the  heat  of  passions  excited  under  civil 
war,  the  Assembly  with  which  I  was  formerly  connected  did  pass  acts  and  make 
deliverances  inconsistent  with  the  headsliip  of  Christ  and  the  constitution  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Our  votes,  our  protests,  are  on  reoord  on  that  subject, 
and  I  am  not  here  to  take  back  one  word  in  regard  to  them ;  but,  sir,  that  this 
Assembly,  tliat  the  Christian  men  and  women  with  whom  God  has  cast  my  lot, 
have  taken  the  crown  from  the  head  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  chained  his  bride  to 
Giesar's  chariot  wheels ;  that  these  two  Assemblies,  by  their  re-union,  have 
totally  cast  aside  all  their  former  testimonies  for  the  doctrines  of  grace ;  that  this 
reunited  Assembly  stands  necessarily  upon  an  allowed  latitude  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  standards  of  the  church,  such  as  must  ultimately  result  in  bringing 
in  all  forms  of  doctrinal  error — this  I  strenuously  deny.  (Applause.)  And  I  say 
frankly,  affectionately,  and  sadly  to  you — and,  if  it  shall  reach  their  earsi,  to  our 
Southern  brethren — ^if  they  wait  for  us  to  stultify  ourselves  by  admitting  such 
things  as  these  before  we  enter  into  negotiations,  we  shall  all  have  to  wait  for 
the  settlement  of  these  difficulties  until  we  get  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
first-bom  in  heaven."    (Applause.) 

We  quite  agree,  too,  with  Dr.  Beattj,  Dr.  Van  Dj^ck,  and 
others,  who  hold  that  this  labor  of  love  will  not  be  lost,  and 
that,  as  ^^  kind  words  never  die,"  so,  in  due  time,  the  kindly 
attitude  of  our  church  will  be  most  appreciated  where  now  it 
is  least  reciprocated. 

Wc  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  without  expressing  our  amaze- 
ment, as  well  as  grief,  at  tlie  charges  brought  and  the  humil- 
iating demands  made  by  our  Soutliem  brethren,  as  conditions, 
eine  qtca  7um,  of  conference  through  committees.  The  deliver- 
ances or  declarations  of  any  Assembly  not  ratified  by  the 
Presbyteries  are  no  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  church. 
They  are  simply  the  recorded  opinions  of  that  Assembly.  Tlie 
idea  of  undertaking  to  erase  from  the  records  of  past  Assem- 
blies all  that  is  offensive  to  us  or  to  others  with  whom  we  may 
have  friendly  relations  is  impracticable  aYid  absurd.  Have 
our  Southern  brethren,  claiming  to  be  "the  sole  surviving 
heirs  of  the  failing  testimonies"  of  our  church,  expunged 
or  abrogated  the  testimony  of  1818  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
which  affirms  that  it '^creates  a  paradox  in  the  moral  sys- 
tem," and  that "  the  voluntary  enslaving  of  one  portion  of  the 
human  race  by  another  is  a  gross  violation  of  the  most  [H^t 
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and  Baxsred  rights  of  Laman  nature,  utterly  iuconsiBtent  with 
the  law  of  God?'' 

Moreover,  was  not  every  pretext  for  such  a  plea  removed 
bj  the  express  and  emphatic  assertion  of  our  Assembly  that 
no  '^  rule  or  precedent,''  such  as  the  special  action  to  which 
our  brethren  object  is  now  of  force  ?    With  what  desperate 
and  infatuated  ingenuity  do  they  try  to  neutralize  this,  and  to 
embarrass  the  removal  of  what  they  esteem  barriers  to  renewed 
fellowship  ?    But  who  are  they  that  stigmatize  us  as  having 
^'  taken  the  crown  from  the  head  of  Jesus  Christ  and  chained 
his  bride  to  Csesar's  chariot  wheels,"  and,  under  the   lead 
and  by  the  pen  of  Dr.  Palmer,  charge  us  with  a  "  sad  be- 
trayal of  the  cause  and  kingdom  of  our  common  Lord  and 
Head,"  and  summon  us  "  to  place  the  crown  once  more  upon 
the  head  of  Jesus,  as  the  alone  King  of  Zion?"    Is  not  their 
leader  the  same  Dr.  Palmer  whose  great  sermoil  in  advocacy 
of  secession  for  the  conservation  and  expansion  of  slavery, 
more  than  any  one  immediate  exciting  cause,  *^  fired  the  South- 
ern heart"  for  that  fatal  plunge  which  precipitated  the  country 
into  a  war  that  exterminated  slavery,  drowning  it  in  seas  of 
blood  ?    What  of  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina  bestowing  its 
benediction  upon  the  legislature  of  that  State  in  its  initiation 
of  secession  ?    What  of  the  repeated  declarations  of  sj^mpathy 
with  tlie  Confederate  Government  and  armies  by  this  same 
Southern  Assembly  that  now  hurls  its  denunciations  at  us  aa 
having  **  disowned  the  crown  and  kingdom  of  our  Lord,"  and 
disdains  to  ''  hold  official  correspondence  with  the  Northern 
church  unless  the  Saviour  is  reinstated  in  the  full  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  kingship?"*    Do  they  think  it  enough  to  say  of 
all  this,— 

"  No  iDgenoity  of  sophistrj  can  tranBmute  into  political  dogmas  the  scant 
allusions  to  the  historical  reality  of  a  great  struggle  then  pending,  or  the  thank- 
ful  recognition,  in  the  middle  of  a  paragraph,  or  the  unanimity  with  which  an 
iDTaded  people  rose  to  the  defeoce  of  their  hearthstones  and  the  graves  of  their 
dead ;  or  the  pastoral  counsels  addressed  to  the  members  and  youth  of  our  own 
churches,  passing  through  tlie  temptations  and  perils  of  the  camp  and  the  field ; 
or  the  half-hour  spent  in  prayer  for  a  land  bleeding  under  the  iron  heel  of  war ;  or 

*  See  Pastoral  Letter  of  the  Southern  Church,  in  defence  of  their  response  to 
our  deputation,  written  by  Dr.  B.  IL  Palmer. 
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eyen  the  incidental  declaration  in  a  narratire  to  stand  by  an  institution  of  the 
country,  a  traditional  inheritance  from  our  fathers.  Even  though,  from  the 
ambiguity  of  human  language,  these  chance  references  may  not  have  been  always 
discreetly  expressed,  the  most  that  a  just  criticism  could  pronounce  is  tliat  they 
are  inconsistent  with  the  judicially  prouounced  principle  upon  which  the  Southern 
Aissembly  entered  upon  ita  troubled  career.  And  when  exaggerated  to  their 
largest  proportions  by  all  the  prejudices  of  bitter  partisanship,  they  dwindle  into 
motes  and  specks  by  the  side  of  those  ^laboraie  and  colossal  deliverances, 
repeated  each  year  through  formal  committees,  and  exalted  into  solemn  testi- 
monials co-ordinate  with  the  doctrines  of  religion  and  of  faith,  which  disfigure 
the  legislation  of  both  the  Northern  Assemblies  through  successive  years.^'  * 

How  dare  they  affirm  that  the  war  votes  of  our  Assemblies 
were  made  "co-ordinate  with  the  doctrines  of  religion  and 
faith?" 

But  still  more  astounding  is  the  charge  that  the  union  of 
the  two  Presbyterian  bodies  "involves  a  total  surrender  of  all 
the  great  testimonies  of  the  church  for  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  grace/'  and  "  mupt  come  at  length  to  embrace  nearly 
all  shades  of  doctrinal  belief!"  We  have  nothing  to  say  in 
regard  to  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  united  church  which  we 
did  not  say  a  year  ago,  and  have  no  room  now  to  repeat. 
This  we  deem  a  sufficient  refutation  of  all  such  charges  as  the 
foregoing.  We  now  only  add  to  these  the  argumerUum  ad 
hominem:  whoever  else  might  venture  such  a  charge,  the 
Southern  church  cannot,  without  tabling  the  like  charge 
against  itself,  for  it  has  done  the  same  thing.  Some  years 
ago  it  coalesced  with  the  New  School  Synod  South  upon  the 
doctrinal  basis  of  the  standards  pure  and  simple,  receiving  all 
ministers  and  churches  of  that  Synod  to  the  precise  standing 
they  had  anterior  to  the  union.  "Tlierefore,  thou  art  in- 
excusable, O  man  I  whosoever  thou  art  that  judgest;  for 
wherein  thou  judgest  another  thou  condemnest  thyself;  for 
thou  that  judgest  doest  the  same  things.'' — Rom.  ii.  1.  This 
is  so  palpable  that  it  was  emphatically  objected  to  this  part  of 
the  report  in  the  Southern  Assembly,  in  the  debate  preceding 
its  adoption.  The  venerable  Dr.  F.  A.  Ross,  of  Iluntsville, 
Alabama,  in  whose  church  the  Assembly  is  to  meet  next  year, 
said,  and  as  conversant  with  the  facts  from  intimate  personal 
knowledge : — 


♦Ibid. 
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*'  The  fiecond  point  I  would  notice  is,  that  an  objection  to  the  conidderation 
of  the  question  of  correspondence  is  that  the  Old  School  North  and  the 
New  School  North  have  united.  But  the  Old  School  South  and  the  New 
School  South  have  done  the  same  thing.  Pr.  Barnes  is  the  front  of  New 
Schoolism ;  still  I  believe  he  would  have  agreed  to  the  basis  of  union  deter- 
mined upon  in  Ljnchburg  in  1863.  That  arrangement  has  not  changed  the 
preaching  of  any  one.  Every  member  of  the  United  Synod  has  the  right  to 
preacli  just  as  he  preached  before ;  every  member  of  the  Old  School  has  the 
right  to  preach  just  as  he  did  before.  Where  is  the  difference  between  the 
union  of  the  two  branches  in  the  North  and  those  in  the  South  ?  In  both  cases 
there  was  some  preliminary  discussion  as  to  terms,  but  finally  in  both  caaea 
they  united  on  the  basis  of  the  standards  pure  and  simple.  Why,  then,  should 
we  object  to  corresponding  with  them  on  the  ground  that  they  have  effected  jnst 
such  a  union  as  we  had  done  before  ? 

'*  I  am  sorry  to  use  the  words  Old  School  and  New  School  in  this  body.  We 
are  not  the  Old  School  Assembly ;  we  are  neither  Old  School  nor  New  School, 
but  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
members  of  the  United  Synod  were  Old  School  men.  I  mentioned  one,  a  leader 
among  them.  He  was  farther  from  the  views  of  many  here  than  even  Albert 
Barnes.'' 

Dr.  Eice  said : — 

*'  We  must  do  no  act  that  will  for  a  moment  ruffle  the  calmness  and  peace 
resting  upon  us.  It  is  for  this  reason,  sir,  that  I  objoct  to  that  report  of  the 
committee  which  speaks  of  the  union  of  the  Old  and  New  Schools  of  the  North 
as  .one  reason  why  we  cannot  hold  intercourse  with  them  because  we  are  the 
only  heirs  of  the  truths  which  have  fallen  to  the  ground.  Tou  know  very  well, 
Mr.  Moderator,  that  I  am  an  Old  School  man ;  that  I  was  one  of  the  very  last  to 
consent  to  the  union  of  our  church  in  the  Synod  which  was  consummated  in 
186t.  Now,  having  agreed  to  that  union,  and  these  New  School  brethren  hav- 
ing come  among  us  we  are  called  upon  to  maintain  the  doctrines  of  Ood*a 
house,  and  we  are  bound  to  stand  by  those  brethren  and  regard  them  as  integral 
portions  of  our  church.  And  therefore  it  is  not  right  for  us  to  say  we  object  to 
holdiug  intercourse  with  the  Northern  Assembly  because  they  received  the  New 
School.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  two  positiona ; 
but  we  have  accepted  these  brethren  as  a  part  of  ourselves,  and  I  trust  that 
you  will  do  nothing  that  will  make  it  appear  that  we  are  not  one,  for  we  are 
one." 

IIow  can  all  this  be  gainsaid?  And  what  had  Dr.  Palmer 
to  say  in  reply  ?  We  extract  from  the  Christian  Ingtiirer 
and  Free  Commonwealth^  of  June,  from  which  we  have  copied 
all  our  extracts  from  this  debate  : — 

"Dr.  Pahner  then  stated  that  he  was  very  much  impressed  with  Dr.  Hopkins* 
remark,  that  Dr.  Lyon  had  assumed  that  all  this  opposition  to  a  correspondence 
with  the  Northern  church  proceeds  merely  ftt>m  hatred.  This  idea  he  combated, 
and  then  proceeded  to  notice  Dr.  Boss's  remarks  about  union  of  the  churches 
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in  the  Nortii  and  those  in  the  South.  He  stated  that  much  more  care  had  been 
taken  to  secure  orthodoxy  in  the  Southern  church.  There  had  been  no  diplo- 
macy in  their  coming  together.  There  is  no  jar  or  discord  between  them.  It 
never  had  occurred  to  him  that  there  was  a  shade  of  diflTerence  doctrinally 
between  them." 

And  IB  this  all  the  justification  he  can  make  out  for  the 
difference  he  puts  between  the  Southern  and  Northern  churches, 
assuming  for  the  former  the  function  of  guardian  and  con- 
servator of  orthodoxy,  and  the  prerogative  of  denouncing  the 
latter  as  surrendering  her  testimonies  to  the  faith  once  deliv- 
ered to  tlie  saints  ?  Allowing  the  utmost  force  to  the  con- 
siderations above  adduced  by  him,  they  only  touch  the 
accidents  and  unessential  circumstances  of  the  case.  Tliey  do 
not  affect  the  essence  of  the  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  plat- 
form of  the  two  bodies.  These  are  identical — the  simple 
standards.  But  we  deny  that  ^^  more  care  has  been  taken  to 
secure  orthodoxy  in  the  Southern  church.'*  So  far  from  this, 
plans  of  union  were  rejected  twice  by  the  Northern  church, 
because  they  contained  the  slightest  qualification  of  the 
standards ;  and  it  was  thus  proved  that  no  union  was  possible 
except  on  the  pure  and  simple  standards.  Not  only  so,  but  we 
boldly  aflSrm,  from  knowledge  independent  of  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Ross  and  Dr.  Eice,  that  no  latitude  of  doctrine  can  be 
found  in  the  Northern,  which  has  not  been  tolerated  freely 
and  without  question  in  the  Soutliern  church.  What  shall  we 
say  then  to  the  amazing  assurance  which  vents  itself  in  such 
^'  colossal "  fulminations  ?  Probably  it  is  useless  to  say  much 
at  present.  It  is  either  above  or  below  being  reasoned  with. 
It  must  be  left  to  speak  for  itself.  Probably  the  following 
extracts  from  Dr.  Palmer's  speech  explain  the  animus  of  the 
leaders,  who  were  able,  by  their  force  of  intellect  and  elo- 
quence, to  magnetize  the  Assembly  with  their  own  feelings : — 

"He  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church — ^the  only 
home  he  had  left.  *  I  am  a  disfranchised  man/  he  said.  '  The  boy  who  waits 
on  my  table  at  twelre  dollars  a  month  dictates  to  me  at  the  polls  who  shall  be 
my  master.  1  have  no  vote.  I  am  an  exile  in  the  land  of  my  birth.  My  only 
consolation  is  that  I  have  a  home  in  the  church  of  God.  I  want  peace,  and  do 
not,  therefore,  want  to  be  involved  in  any  of  these  complications.  We  have  not 
approached  them  with  any  disturbing  proposition.  Why  should  they  come  and 
disturb  us,  and  se^k  to  divide  brethren  who  are  united  ?  .  .  .  Moderator,  I 
do  not  propose  to  sacrifice  substance  for  shadow  at  any  time.    If  yon  enter  into 
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this  ooDferenoe,  in  three  years  there  will  be  a  fusion  between  this  Assembly  and 
the  North.  I  am  opposed  to  fusion,  and  will  neyer  consent  individually  to  be 
fused  into  any  body.  I  hold  to  the  old  maxim,  absta  prindpiia.  Probably  that 
correspondence  is  introduced  in  every  case  with  the  ulterior  view  of  amalgama- 
tion.' " 

Somehow,  the  reporter  miglaid  his  notes  of  a  portion  of  this 
speech,  most  of  all,  it  is  said,  surcharged  with  bitter  invective 
against  the  North.  However  this  may  be,  the  above  means 
simply  that  they  wish  to  prevent  every  sort  of  conference  or 
correspondence,  because  they  believe  it  would  speedily  result 
in  a  fusion  with  us,  and  that  all  the  apparent  differences  that 
now  keep  the  bodies  asunder  would,  on  thus  meeting  face  to 
face,  vanish  or  dwindle  into  insignificance.  Such  fusion  they 
do  not  want,  and  are  resolved  to  prevent  if  possible,  because, 
while  every  other  sphere  in  which  their  peculiar  ideas  could 
dominate  is  lost,  their  church  kept  thus  insulated,  is  their  only 
remaining  "  home."  In  the  above  extract  Dr.  Palmer  depicts 
the  issue  of  his  former  appeals  to  the  Southern  people,  to  use 
his  present  cautious  phrase,  '^  to  stand  by  an  institution  of 
the  country,  a  traditional  inheritance  from  our  fathers." 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  his  present  ingenious  and 
passionate  appeals  to  the  Southern  chnrch,  breathing  a  very 
similar  spirit,  to  raise  an  impassable  barrier  between  itself 
and  the  Northern  church,  by  requiring  the  latter  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  conference,  to  confess  that  it  has  **  bound 
itself  to  the  chariot  wheel  of  Csesar,"  and  has  apostatized 
from  the  faith  by  doing  just  what  the  Southern  church  has 
done,  will  reach  a  more  auspicious  consummation.  We  do 
not  believe  that  such  accusations  from  such  a  source  will  be 
heard  with  deference  beyond  the  geographical  limits  of  the 
body  making  them ;  or  that  they  will  long  mislead  Southern 
Christians;  or  always  continue  to  stultify  even  their  authors. 
"We'pray  and  hope  that  the  dark  veil  may  be  lifted  which  now 
discolors  and  distorts  their  view  of  the  Northern  church,  and 
of  all  connection  with  it;  and  that  in  due  time  all  barriers  to 
full  fellowship  with  brethren  whom,  on  so  many  accounts,  we 
love,  may  be  removed. 
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Aet.  VIII. — The  Evangelical  Alliance.^ 

The  writer  of  this  article  was  well  acquainted  with  two 
worthy  men,  adherents  respectively  of  two  of  Scotland's 
sternest  sects,  who  met  of  an  evening  to  discnss  the  merits  of 
their  churches.  They  resolved  in  their  wisdom  to  begin  with 
their  points  of  difference,  and  they  disputed  till  it  was  tirst 
late  and  then  early,  and  they  separated  while  the  day  was 
breaking  without  coming  nearer  each  other,  but  fixing  on 
another  night  for  renewing  the  controversy.  When  they  met 
on  that  occasion,  a  wiser  though  not  a  better  man,  recom- 
mended them  to  commence  with  their  points  of  agreement; 
and  they  found  these  to  be  so  numerous  and  important  that 
they  parted  at  a  decent  hour  on  the  understanding  that  they 
should  adjourn  the  consideration  of  their  points  of  discordance 
till  they  met  in  heaven.  The  two  men  have  been  in  that 
blessed  place  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century — as  time  moves 
in  this  world — but  even  with  the  assistance  of  " Gates  Ajar'* 
we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  in  their  length- 
ened (as  it  seems  to  us)  sojourn  there  they  have  so  exhausted 
the  wondrous  sights  and  truths  disclosed  to  them  as  to  allow 
of  their  coming  to  the  points  about  which  they  disputed  on 
earth — which  was,  whether  a  certain  burgh  oath,  long  since 
abrogated,  was  or  was  not  lawful. 

The  anecdote  chimes  in  with  **the  tune  of  the  times," 
which  is  loud  in  praise  of  the  union  of  churches  and  Christians. 
And  yet  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  overlook  the  differences  of 
those  who  profess  to  be  Christians.  The  Church  of  Christ,  as 
a  whole,  every  individual  church,  and  every  individual  mem- 
ber is  set  for  defence  of  the  truth.  There  have  been  occasions 
in  which  a  minority  were  required  by  faithfulness  to  Christ 
to  separate  from  a  majority.  Dogmas  or  ceremonies  which 
they  believed  to  be  contraiy  to  the  Word  of  God  were  im- 
posed on  them,  and  as  "  whatever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin  "  they 
could  relieve  their  conscience  only  by  assuming  a  position  of 

^  The  long  and  permanent  connection  of  Dr.  McCJosh  with  the  Eyangelical  AUi- 
anoe  will  inye&t  Uiia  account  of  it  from  him  with  special  interest  for  our  reader^ 
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independence.  Or  the  church  has  become  so  corrupt  in  doc- 
trine and  loose  in  discipline,  that  they  feel  they  would  be 
countenancing  evil  in  continuing  in  it, — and  there  is  no  re- 
source but  to  separate  themselves.  We  rejoice  exceedingly 
in  the  re-union  which  has  been  now  so  happily  accomplished 
between  the  two  largest  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  America.  But  we  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
if  men,  whether  belonging  to  the  Old  or  New  School,  appear 
in  that  church  promulgating  dogmas  clearly  inconsistent  with 
the  "system  of  doctrine"  contained  in  the  standards;  and  if 
these  men,  after  being  kindly  warned,  insist  on  continuing  in 
that  church,  instead  of  going  out  of  it  and  seeking  to  become 
useful  in  a  sphere  of  their  own,  and  if  they  are  allowed  to 
continue  in  that  church  by  a  deliberate  act  of  the  constituted 
authorities,  then  there  is  no  help  for  it — ^it  may  be  as  sacred 
a  duty  to  divide  that  church  in  some  future  year  as  it  may  be 
in  present  circumstances  to  unite  it  We  wish  this  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  at  this  early  stage  to  prevent  conceited 
youths,  or  old  men  who  have  not  grown  wiser  from  age,  from 
introducing  at  Synods,  or  on  some  public  occasion,  "  divers 
and  strange  doctrines,"  which  may  first  trouble,  and  then 
divide,  the  now  happily  united  church. 

But  while  we  must  ever  claim  an  absolute  power  to  defend 
the  truth,  we  are  not  to  allow  our  minds  to  dwell  exclusively 
and  forever  on  the  points  on  which  they  differ  who  believe  in 
Christ  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  all  them  that  believe. 
The  tendency  of  those  who  feel  that  they  agree  in  fundamental 
truth,  will  ever  be  to  join  in  some  organic  and  visible  union, 
and  in  common  action  for  the  salvation  of  souls  and  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel  at  home  and  abroad.  In  order  to  unity  of  or- 
ganization it  is  not  needful  that  there  should  be  an  absolute 
agr^ment  even  on  matters  which  are  not  unimportant  in 
themselves.  Thus  the  question  of  the  time  and  manner  of 
Christ's  second  coming  has  ever  been  left  an  open  question  in 
the  most  orthodox  Presbyterian  churches.  When  there  is  a 
substantial  agreement,  as  there  has  been  for  years  in  the  two 
great  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  there  is  no  reason 
why  churches  should  keep  isolated  and  apart,  and  there  are 
many  reasons  why  they  should  combine  their  enei^ies  and  ex- 
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Libit  their  unity  to  the  world.  We  trust  that  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  union  lately  consummated  will  be  the  beginning 
of  unions,  to  go  on  till  the  whole  orthodox  Presbyterian  family 
become  one  in  name  and  in  action,  as  they  are  already  one  in 
faith  and  in  discipline.  But  while  this  is  so  far  an  approach  to  it, 
it  is  far  from  amounting  to  a  full  confession  and  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  grand  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  There  is  a  depth  of  meaning  in  the  words  of  our  Lord, 
and  in  the  statements  of  Paul,  which,  as  every  Christian  feels, 
are  not  realized  in  any  church  organization  on  earth:  ^'That 
they  all  may  be  one,  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee, 
that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us,  that  the  world  may  believe 
that  Ihou  hast  sent  me."  "  There  is  one  body  and  one  spirit, 
even  as  ye  are  called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling ;  one  Lord, 
one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is 
above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  you  all."  It  is  impossible, 
in  the  present  state  of  things,  to  bring  all  true  Christians  into 
a  unity  of  outward  organization.  Episcopacy  and  Congrega- 
tionalism cannot  be  brought  into  a  unity  of  government  and 
form  with  one  another  and  with  Presbyterianism,  or  that  mod- 
ified Presbyterianism  which  we  find  in  Methodism.  If  by 
some  external  force — like  that  which  the  king  of  Prussia  em- 
ployed in  making  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  one — 
we  brought  them  together  for  one  day,  it  would  only  be  to 
make  them  fly  asunder  the  next,  perhaps  in  anger  or  in  jeal- 
onsy.  And  yet  have  we  not  all  felt  it  pleasant,  and  profitable 
withal,  to  hold  personal  communion  with  Christians  called  by 
another  name  than  that  which  we  bear,  and  trained,  it  may 
be,  under  somewhat  different  influences  ?  Have  not  we  Pres- 
byterians often  experienced  a  high  enjoyment  in  the  society  of 
Episcopalians,  or  Methodists,  or  Congregationalists,  or  Bap- 
tists? As  we  did  so,  have  we  not  felt  the  jealousies  and  sus- 
picions which  we  entertained  of  them  when  we  viewed  them 
at  a  distance,  thawed  and  finally  dissipated;  and  we  have 
been  led  to  see  in  them  all  the  features  of  our  common  Father 
and  elder  Brother;  and  we  have  been  interested  in,  rather 
than  repelled,  by  the  points  in  which  they  differed  from  us? 
And  have  we  not  all  felt  as  if  the  various  sects  ran  the  risk  at 
times  of  hindering  instead  of  helping  each  other,  and  by  each 
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setting  tip  a  separate  agency,  say  a  church  or  college,  in  a  dis- 
trict where  only  one  is  needed  ?  But  while  these  various  or- 
ganizations remain  separate  is  there  not  a  way  by  which  we 
can,  after  all,  acknowledge  and  manifest  the  unity  of  the 
Church  of  Christ! 

"  I  believe  in  the  holy  Catholic  Church,  and  in  the  com- 
munion of  the  saints."  This  is  a  doctrine  which  we  Protest- 
ants must  not  hand  over  to  the  Bomanists  that  they  may  claim 
it  as  their  own.  It  is  all  good  that  Christians  should  show 
zeal  in  behalf  of  the  denomination  to  which  they  are  conscien- 
tiously attached ;  but  when  they  have  done  this  they  are  not 
to  be  satisfied  that  they  have  done  all  that  is  required  of  them ; 
they  are  never  to  forget  that  they  are  members  of  a  larger 
church  composed  of  all  the  faithful,  and  that  they  owe  duties 
to  it.  It  is  not  good  for  the  individual  man  to  be  alone;  nor 
for  the  individual  Christiiin  to  dwell  apart :  both  are  intended 
for  society  and  are  benefited  by  it ;  and  if  they  thwart  their 
nature  on  these  points  they  will  become  selfish  and  sour.  Bat 
on  much  the  same  principle  it  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  a  par- 
ticular church  to  look  upon  itself  as  the  churchy  the  whole 
church  ot  God ;  in  doing  so,  it  will  restrain  and  hinder  the 
spirit  of  love  and  become  narrow,  exclusive,  and  bigoted.  A 
church  cut  off  from  all  connection  with  other  churches  is  like 
a  pool — sure  to  become  a  stagnant  marsh — ^with  no  living  inflow 
or  outflow,  instead  of  a  lake  receiving  supplies  from  above,  and 
giving  out  from  beneath  fresh  and  fertilizing  waters. 

These  were  the  ideas  and  sentiments  which  gave  rise  to  the 
Evangelical  Alliance.  Men  of  piety  and  love  in  the  Estab- 
lished churches  of  Great  Britain  longed  for  some  means  by 
which,  without  compromise  of  principle,  they  might  hold  in- 
tercourse with  those  who  were  separated  from  all  state-en- 
dowed churches.  Men  of  wide  catholic  spirit  in  the  dissenting 
bodies,  while  continuing  their  protest  against  all  state-endowed 
churches,  were  anxious  to  show  that  they  loved  good  men  in 
these  churches.  Christians  widely  separated  from  each  other, 
in  Great  Britain,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  America  and 
in  India,  desired  earnestly  to  see  each  other,  and  to  pray  and 
confer  with  each  other.  The  idea  of  a  Protestant  conference 
was  started  and  was  welcomed  by  choice  spirits  in  many  a 
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church.  la  particular,  at  a  bicentenary  meeting  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  held  in  Edinburgh  in  July,  1843,  a 
speech  by  Dr.  Balmer,  minister  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Cbarch,  Berwick,  fell  on  the  receptive  spirit  of  John  Hender- 
son of  Park,  a  wealthy  and  benevolent  Eastern  merchant, 
residing  in  the  neighborhood  of  Glasgow,  and  thenceforth  his 
pnrse  and  a  large  portion  of  his  time  were  devoted  to  the  pro- 
motion of  union  among  evangelical  Christians.  A  conference, 
called  by  the  most  eminent  non-conformist  ministers  of  Scot- 
land, headed  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  was  held  in  Liverpool  on  Octo- 
ber 1, 1845,  when,  in  order  to  remove  misapprehensions,  and 
explain  clearly  the  object  aimed  at,  the  following  resolutions 
were  passed :  "  That  in  the  prosecution  of  the  present  attempt, 
the  Conference  are  clearly  and  unanimously  of  opinion  that  . 
no  compromise  of  their  own  views,  or  sanction  of  those  of 
others,  on  the  points  ou  which  they  differ,  oaght  to  be  either 
required  or  expected  on  the  part  of  any  who  concur  ib  it :  but 
that  all  should  be  held  as  free  as  before  to  maintain  and  advo- 
cate their  creeds  with  all  dUe  forbearance  and  brotherly  love.'' 
^'  Further,  that  any  union  or  alliance  to  be  formed  should  be 
understood  to  be  an  alliance  of  individual  Christians,  and  not 
of  denominations  or  branches  of  tlie  Church."  It  was  de- 
clared to  be  ^'  the  design  of  this  Alliance  to  exhibit,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  essential  unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  and 
at  the  same  time  to  cherish  and  manifest,  in  its  various 
branches,  the  spirit  of  brotherly  love."  These  declarations 
gained  the  confidence  of  all  who  were  breathing  for  union«  It 
had  then  to  be  decided  who  were  to  be  invited  to  join  in  this 
movement,  and  the  Conference  drew  out  a  few  simple  propo- 
sitions embodying  what  are  usually  understood  as  evangelical 
views,  adding  in  explanation,  "  It  being,  however,  distinctly 
declared,  that  this  brief  summary  is  not  to  be  regarded  in  any 
formal  or  ecclesiastical  sense  as  a  creed  or  confession,  nor  the 
adoption  of  it  as  involving  an  assumption  of  the  right  authorita- 
tively to  define  the  limits  of  Christian  brotherhood,  but  simply 
as  an  indication  of  the  class  of  persons  whom  it  is  desirable  to 
embrace  within  the  Alliance."  An  understanding  having  thus 
been  come  to,  the  Evangelical  Alliance  was  formally  consti- 
tnted  in  a  meeting  held  in  London  on  August  19, 1846* 
VOL.  XLII« — ^No.  in.  30 
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The  Society  has  now  been  in  existence  for  twtoty-foaryean, 
and  daring  that  time  it  has  effected  a  large  amount  of  good. 
It  may  not  have  fnlfilled  the  expectations  entertained  by  the 
good  men  who  institnted  it,  and  who  in  the  delight  which  they 
experienced  in  fellowship  one  with  another,  and  as  those  who 
had  been  fiercely  contending  came  forward  to  express  their 
affection  for  each  other,  spoke  as  if  the  millennium  had  actu- 
ally dawned.  Still  it  has  succeeded  in  accomplishing  yarioos 
important  works.  It  has  been  more  effective  than  any  oth^ 
agency  in  keeping  before  the  Protestant  Church  a  grand  troth, 
which  it  has  often  been  tempted  to  overlook  in  its  denomina- 
tional zeal, — that  of  the  unity  of  the  church.  It  has  not  stopped 
discussion, — ^there  must  still  be  much  discussion  before  the 
truth  can  be  ascertained, — ^but  it  has  certainly  lessened  the 
acrimony  by  which  theological  controversy  has  so  often  been 
characterized.  It  has  not  perhaps  been  visibly  a  great  power, 
at  least  in  the  view  of  the  world.  But  invisibly  and  inaudibly 
it  has  exercised  not  a  little  influence  for  good;  and  in  our 
world  the  unseen  and  silent  forces  are  after  all  the  most  effi- 
cacious,— the  light  which  comes  so  pleasantly  from  the  sun 
produces  greater  effects  than  the  lightning  with  its  thunders 
— ^the  gently  flowing  stream  has  in  its  course  more  influence 
than  the  rushing  waterfall.  Supposing  the  Church  of  Christ 
to  be  represented  by  ^'  the  wheel  in  the  midst  of  a  wheel,''  we 
believe  the  Evangelical  Alliance  has,  by  its  prayers  and  the 
spirit  which  it  has  diffused,  yielded  an  oil  which  has  helped  to 
keep  the  wheels  from  creaking,  and  made  the  machine  move 
with  more  ease  and  greater  velocity.  If  it  has  not  produced 
universal  love,  it  has  at  least  softened  asperities.  It  has  quiet- 
ly created  a  public  sentiment  and  given  expressioif  to  that  sen- 
timent. If  it  has  not  accomplished  union,  it  has  made  Chris- 
tians long  for  union,  and  prepared  the  way  for  coming  unions. 

It  can  claim  also  to  have  promoted  important  practical 
work.  It  has  united  the  people  of  Ood,  of  all  sections  and 
nationalities,  in  prayer  more  thoroughly  than  ever  they  have 
been  before.  It  is  through  its  influence  that  the  ^'  Week  of 
Prayer"  has  been  observed  so  uniformly  all  over  Christendom ; 
at  almost  every  place  where  there  is  a  Branch  of  the  Alliance 
there  have  been  meetings  to  pray  for  the  children  of  Christian 
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parents,  and  for  the  promotion  of  great  pnblie  measares  in 
which  all  Christians  are  agreed.  It  has  exerted  its  influence 
to  combine  Christians  in  great  religious  efforts,  as  in  opposing 
rationalism  and  infidelity  on  the  one  hand,  and  popery  and 
ritualism  on  the  other.  It  has  been  particularly  active  in 
sheltering  the  persecuted  for  conscience*  sake  all  over  the  world 
and  to  gain  this  end  it  has  used  its  influence  with  the  British, 
and  with  other  governments.  The  Madiai  in  Florence,  Mat- 
amoroe,  Alhama,  Trigo  and  their  fellow-Protestants  in  Spain, 
the  missionaries  and  Turkish  converts  in  Constantinople  and 
other  parts  of  the  East,  the  Baptists  in  Germany,  and  many 
others,  have  been  protected  from  severe  persecutions  by  the 
influence  which  it  has  exerted.  We  have  heard  American 
missionaries  from  Turkey  declare  that  they  owe  more  to  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  in  protecting  them  from  eminent  danger 
than  to  all  other  instruments  whatever. 

The  Evangelical  Alliance  has  branches  in  nearly  every 
country  in  which  there  are  Christians.  But  by  far  the  most 
important  oi^anization  has  hitherto  been  the  British — we  hope 
the  American  is  henceforth  to  rival  it  Down  to  this  year, 
the  history  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  is  the  history  of  the 
British  Branch.  For  many  years  the  ruling  spirit  in  it  was 
Sir  Culling  Eardley,  a  country  gentleman  of  high  status,  nom- 
inally attached  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  but  in  fact  a  mem- 
ber of  the  church  universaL  Since  his  decease  there  has  been 
a  felt  want  of  one  commanding  mind  to  give  life  to  the 
institution.  It  has  had  to  meet,  if  not  with  opposition,  yet 
with  coldness,  lukewarmness,  and  contempt.  It  never  ex- 
pected to  meet  with  any  favor  from  High  Churchmen,  or 
from  Bitualists,  or  from  Bationalists,  or  from  Broad  Church- 
men (seeking  to  make  the  doctrines  as  few  and  undistinctive 
as  j>ossible),  for  it  always  opposed  these  parties ;  but  it  has  met 
with  no  support  from  many  persons  who  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  stand  by  it  Church  leaders  have  been  afraid  heart- 
ily to  identify  themselves  with  it  lest  they  should  thereby 
lose  their  influence  with  their  denomination ;  and  hence  the 
management  of  it  has  in  many  places  devolved  on  weaklings, 
who  have  had  no  name  or  power  in  their  locality.  Ministers 
of  the  established  churches  of  England  and  Scotland  have  de- 
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dined  to  join  it,  as  in  doing  so  they  might  seem  to  be  making 
all  churches  alike,  and  bringing  down  their  own  favored 
church  to  the  level  of  the  dissenting  chorchee.  In  ScotlaDd* 
especially  of  late  years  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Henderson  of 
Park,  the  Alliance  has  called  forth  little  zeal  and  enthnsiasm, 
which  have  all  been  expended  instead  in  defending  denomi- 
nationalism,  and  at  the  best  in  promoting  denominational 
unions.  We  believe  that  Scotland  has  been  a  loser  thereby, 
and  the  grand  barrier  to  the  union  of  the  Presbyterian 
churches  in  Scotland  is  to  be  traced  to  the  non-recognition  of 
the  unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Then  in  England  many 
Episcopalians,  even  of  the  evangelical  type,  h%ve  stood  afar 
off,  lest  they  should  lose  the  prestige  their  church  derives 
from  their  supposed  apostolic  succession.  Yet  in  spite  of  all 
this  callousness  and  indifference  the  Evangelical  Alliance  has 
kept  its  place  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  if  rightly 
guided  will  come  to  have  a  more  extended  influence  in  these 
times,  when  state  endowments  are  being  broken  up  and  all 
churches  are  put  by  the  government  on  the  same  footing. 

The  Alliance  has  had  five  General  or  Ecumenical  Confer- 
ences :  in  London  in  1851 ;  in  Paris  in  1856 ;  in  Berlin  in  18&7 ; 
in  Geneva  in  1861,  and  in  Amsterdam  in  1867.  All  of  these, 
and  especially  the  three  last  have  been  eminently  successful, 
and  have  left  a  blessed  influence  behind  them,  more  particu- 
larly in  the  way  of  strengthening  the  struggling  Protestant 
evangelical  churches  situated  in  the  midst  of  Romanism  and 
infidelity.  Take  the  conference  held  three  years  ago  at  Am- 
sterdam. The  Alliance  went  to  that  city  at  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  a  few  devoted  Evangelical  Christians  who  felt 
themselves  powerless  to  resist  the  tide  of  rationalism  in  the 
state  church.  In  that  church  there  are  about  1500  or  1600 
ministers,  and  of  these  we  could  not  hear  when  present  at  the 
conference,  of  more  than  300  or  400  who  preach  the  doctrines 
of  the  cross ;  a  far  larger  number  are  avowed  rationalists,  and 
a  considerable  proportion  of  these  are  naturalists  or  humanists, 
who  do  not  believe  that  a  miracle  has  ever  been  performed ; 
tod  the  rest  utter  no  certain  sound  of  any  kind.  A  merchant  in 
the  city,  bred  in  Scotland,  but  now  living  in  Amsterdam,  said 
to  the  writer  of  this  article,  ^'  This  is  a  very  difficult  place  in 
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which  to  bring  up  a  family.  My  daughter  not  long  ago  was 
not  able  to  go  to  the  Scotch  church  as  the  day  was  wet,  and  she 
went  to  the  nearest  parish  church,  and  returned  from  it  in  deep 
anxiety,  crying  out,  ^  What  am  1  to  believe,  the  minister  told 
ns  to-day  that  Jesus  never  rose  from  the  dead.' "  It  was  into 
this  city  that  the  Alliance  went  in  August,  1867.  It  sat  for  ten 
days,  and  discussed  the  profoundest  topics  on  which  the  mind 
of  man  can  meditate, — theological,  missionary,  moral,  and 
social.  The  truth  was  defended,  and  errors  exposed  by  the 
most  erudite  scholars  and  profoundest  thinkers  of  Germany, 
France,  Holland,  and  Great  Britain  ;  and  plans  for  extending 
the  Gospel  and  removing  the  evils  that  abound  in  our 
world  were  unfolded  with  great  eloquence  and  power  by 
some  of  the  greatest  philanthropists  now  living.  The  result 
was  most  beneficent  A  twelvemonth  after  we  met  in  London 
an  excellent  minister,  perfectly  competent  to  rq)ort  the  effect, 
and  he  assured  us  that  more  good  had  been  done  to  Evangeli- 
cal religion  in  those  ten  days  by  the  Evangelical  Alliance  than 
by  all  other  agencies  during  his  twenty  years'  residence  in 
that  city. 

At  the  meeting  in  Amsterdam,  a  requisition  was  handed  in, 
through  Dr.  Prime,  from  the  American  Branch,  praying  that 
the  next  General  Conference  should  be  held  in  the  city  ot 
New  York ;  when  it  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Steane,  the 
active  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Society,  and  seoonded  by 
the  Bev.  Dr.  McCosh,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Alli- 
ance, that  this  prayer  should  be  granted.  This  leads  us  to 
speak  for  a  little  of  the  history  of  the  Alliance  in  America. 
At  the  first  Conferences  in  Liverpool  and  in  London,  Ameri- 
can Christians  felt  as  deep  an  interest  and  took  as  active  a 
part  as  British  Christians  in  the  formation  of  the  Society.  But 
the  unhappy  question  which  so  long  distracted  the  churches  in 
America,  cast  up  in  the  Alliance,  and  American  Christians 
feeling  their  situation  unpleasant,  withdrew  from  the  associa- 
tion. It  was  not  till  the  year  1866,  that  is  till  after  slavery 
was  abolished  in  the  providence  of  God,  that  an  understand- 
ing could  be  brought  about  and  a  harmony  effected  between 
the  American  and  European  churches.  It  was  one  of  the 
highest  privileges  which  the  writer  of  this  article  has  enjoyed 
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in  this  life,  that  he  had  a  small  share  in  helping  to  form  a 
Branch  of  the  Alliance  in  this  eonntry.  Before  his  arrival  in 
America,  arrangements  were  being  made  to  form  an  American 
organization ;  bnt  it  was  on  his  paying  a  visit  to  this  eonntry 
with  full  powers  from  the  British  side,  that  the  American 
Branch  was  actnally  instituted.  On  his  retnm  to  Great  Brit- 
ain he  proclaimed  the  fact  to  the  Annnal  Conference  of  the 
British  Branch,  held  that  year  at  Bath ;  and  the  intelligence 
was  hailed  with  bonndless  enthnsiasm.  For  the  last  year  and 
a  half,  the  American  Branch  has  been  busily  employed  in  mak- 
ing preparations  for  the  great  Ecumenical  meeting  in  New 
York.  Last  year.  Dr.  Schaff  was  sent  to  Europe  to  bring 
about  a  thorough  unity  of  action  between  Europe  and  Amer> 
ica,  and  he  succeeded  in  inducing  a  great  many  eminent  men 
from  Great  Britain  and  the  European  continent  to  agree  to 
visit  this  country,  and  to  read  papers  on  important  subjects, 
theological  and  philanthropic.  Some  expect  that  the  meeting 
to  be  opened  on  Sept.  22d  will  be  the  most  important  and  in- 
fluential General  Conference  which  has  yet  been  held,  and  that 
it  will  exercise  a  mighty  influence  for  good  on  the  Protestant 
churches  throughout  the  world.  When  the  British  and 
American  Branches  unite  their  energies,  the  Alliance  may  be 
expected  to  enter  on  a  new  career,  far  more  brilliant  and  im- 
portant than  it  has  had  in  the  past.  Happy  eflSects  may  be 
expected  to  arise  from  the  very  meeting  of  Christians  from 
the  East,  and  from  the  West ;  of  the  protbundest  theologians 
from  Germany,  France,  Britain,  and  America;  of  the  most 
devoted  philanthropists  and  successful  missionaries,  each  giv- 
ing reports  of  the  state  of  religion  in  his  own  land,  or  of  the 
methods  of  usefulness  employed  in  his  own  field  of  operations. 
Americans  will  learn  much  from  what  is  being  done  in  the 
old  countries,  in  Europe  and  Asia  ;  and  we  venture  to  predict 
that  foreigners  may  learn  something  from  the  forms  which 
Christian  zeal  takes  in  this  new  country,  and  that  they  will 
go  home,  more  favorably  impressed  than  when  they  come 
here,  with  the  practical  energy  of  the  American  people. 

We  lay  before  our  readers  the  programme  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  New  York  Conference  in  the  latest  form  which  it 
has  assumed.    It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  plan  may 
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be  slightly  modified  from  time  to  time,  as  it  is  intimated  that 
persons  who  have  engaged  to  read  papers  are  prevented  from 
doing  60  bj  events  of  Providence,  or  that  other  distiuguished 
individuals  can  be  present  and  take  part  in  the  proceedings. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  number  of  eminent  states- 
men, lawyers,  and  physicians  of  this  country,  not  named  in 
this  schedule  will  be  asked  to  preside  at  the  Conferences,  and 
give  addresses  at  the  day  and  evening  meetings. 

EVANGSUGAL  AlUANOB,  24  BiBLI  HoUSB,  NBW  YoBC. 

Programme  for  the  General  Conference  of  Christians  from  all  nations  conyened 
by  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  New  York,  September  22  to 
October  3,  1870.    jPrinted/ar  revision. 

[The  list  of  English  delegates  will  be  completed  as  soon  as  a  final  report  is  re-' 
eeived  from  Uie  British  Alliance.  The  Continental  Delegates  have  all  accepted, 
and  will  be  present  in  person,  or  send  papers  on  the  topics  assigned  them.  In 
addition  to  the  reading  of  Essays  and  the  discussion  of  their  topics  during  the 
day,  popular  and  devotional  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  evening.] 

Tkuraday  Evening. — Preliminary  Session. 

Social  re-union  of  members  and  delegates  in  a  public  halL  Address  of  welcome 
by  the  Rev.  William  Adams,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  New  York ;  and  replies  by  offioers  and 
delegates  of  Foreign  AUianoes. 

Friday. — ^I.  Organisation  of  the  Oonferenoe,  Election  of  Officers,  eta 

n.  AddfesB  by  the  President  of  the  Oonferenoe. 

IIL  Beports  on  the  present  state  of  Protestant  Christendom.— Bev.  Eugena 
'  Bersier :  State  of  Religion  in  France.  Professor  A.  Tholuck,  D.  D.,  Halle:  Evan- 
gelical Theology  in  Germany.  Rev.  H.  Knnnmacher,  Brandenburg:  Practical 
Religion  in  Germany.  Rev.  Cohen  Stuart,  Rotterdam:  Holland  and  BelginnL 
Professor  Revel,  Florence :  Italy.  Rev.  Antonio  Oarrasco^  ICadrid :  Spain.  Dean 
Kind,  of  the  Grisona:  Switaerland.  Bishop  Martensen,  or  Dr.  Kalker,  Copeidia* 
gen :  Scandinavia.  Rev.  Dr.  Koenig,  Hungary :  Austria.  Rev.  Robert  Murray, 
D.  D.,  Halifax :  British  Provinces  of  America.  Rev.  Abel  Stevena,  D.  D.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. :  United  States. 

Saiwrday. — Christian  Union. 

L  Yital  Union  by  Faith  with  Christ,  the  basis  of  Christian  Union:  Dean  H. 
Alford,  D.  D.,  of  Canterbury.    Professor  Charles  Hodge,  D.  D.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

U.  The  Communion  of  Saints — Modes  of  its  Promotion  and  Manifestation. 
Christian  Union  consistent  with  Denominational  Distinctions :  Bishop  Mcllvaine, 
D.  D..  D.C.L.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    Rev.  C.  D.  Marston,  Rector  of  Kersal,  Manchester. 

IIL  The  Evangelical  Alliance — ^its  Objects  and  Influence  in  promoting  Chris- 
tian Union  and  Religious  Liberty:  Rev.  James  Davis,  Secretary  of  the  British 
Organization.    Bishop  George  D.  Cummins,  D.  D.,  of  Kentucky. 

IV.  Relations,  Spiritual  and  Eodesiastical,  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  British  Empire :  Rev.  John  Stoughton,  D.D.,  London. 
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y .  Religions  Relations  between  America  and  Ck>ntinental  Europe :  ProfSsasor 
Philip  Schaff,  D.  D.,  New  York. 

Sunday. — Morning, — Sermons  bj  ministers  from  Europe  in  all  the  churches 
opened  to  the  Alliance.  Evening, — Meetings  for  Prajers  and  short  Addresses  in 
TariouB  churches  and  in  different  languages. 

Monday, — Christianity  and  its  Antagonists. 

I.  Rationalism  and  Pantheism:  Professor  Yon  der  Ooltas,  D.D.,  Basel,  Swit- 
zerland.   Professor  W.  P.  Warren,  D.  D.,  Boston. 

II.  Materialism  and  Positivism:  President  James  McCosh,  D.D.,  LL.D^ 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

III.  Best  Methods  of  Counteracting  Modem  Infidelity :  Rev.  John  Cairns, 
D.  D.,  Berwick,  England.     Professor  Theodore  Christlieb,  D.  D.,  Bonn,  Prussia. 

IV.  Harmony  of  Science  and  Revelation :  General  Superintendent  W.  Hoffman, 
D.  D.,  Berlin.    Professor  Arnold  Henry  Guyot,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

y.  The  Gospel  History  and  Modem  Scepticism :  Professor  J.  J.  Yan  Oosterzee^ 
D.  D.,  Utrecht,  Holland. 
YI.  The  Gospel  and  Philosophy:  Professor  Ernest  Naville,  Geneva. 
YII.  Reason  and  Faith :  Rev.  E.  A.  Washburn,  I).  D.,  New  York. 
YIIL  Christianity  and  Humanity :  Professor  F.  Godet,  D.  D.,  NeuchateL 

Tuesday. — Christian  Life. 

L  Personal  Religion — its  Aids  and  Hindrances :  Professor  Phelps,  D.  D.,  An- 
dover,  Mass.    Rev.  Richard  Fuller,  D.  D.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

II.  Family  Religion :  Charles  Reed,  Esq.,  M.  P^  England.  Rev.  W.  &  Plumer, 
D.D.,  Columbia,  S.C. 

III.  Sunday  Schools :  Rev.  Richard  Newton,  D.D.,  Philadelphia.  Rev.  Edwin 
B.  Webb,  D.  D.,  Boston.    Rev.  J.  H.  Yincent,  1).  D.,  New  York. 

lY.  Religious  Aspects  of  Popular  Education  in  Christian  Countries:  Honorable 
Baron  Yan  Loon,  Amsterdam  (with  regard  to  Holland).  President  Mark  Hop- 
kins, D.  D. ,  Williams*  ('ollege,  Mass.  (with  regard  to  America).  Profeasor  Pfl^ 
derer,  Wurtemberg  (with  regard  to  Germany). 

Y.  Religious  Education  in  the  South:  Rev.  B.  Sears,  D.  D.,  Staunton,  Ya. 

YL  Demands  of  Christianity  upon  its  Professors  in  Commercial  and  Public 
Affairs— The  Right  Use  of  Wealth :  Bishop  Matthew  Simpson,  D.  D.,  Philadelphia. 
Pres.  Martin  B.  Anderson,  LL.  D.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

YIL  Revivals  of  Religion — How  to  make  them  productive  of  permanent 
good:  W.  W.  Patton,  D.  D.,  Chicago,  111.    S.  W.  Fisher,  D.  D.,  Utica,  N,  Y. 

YIIL  Christianity  and  the  Press :  G.  H.  Davis,  LL.  D.,  Sea  London  ReL 
Tract  Society.    Rev.  W.  R.  Williams,  D.  D.,  New  York. 

Tre<2ne«(iav.— Protestantism  and  Romanism. 

I.  Principles  of  the  Reformation — Supremacy  of  the  Bible — Justification  by 
Faith — Christian  Liberty:  Prof.  I.  A.  Dorner,  D.  D.,  University  of  Berlin. 

II.  Effects  of  the  Rerorroation  upon  Modem  Civilization:  Prof.  I.  liehten- 
berger,  D.  D.,  Strassburg.    Prof.  Geo.  P.  Fisher,  D.  D.,  New  Haven. 

III.  Present  Aspects  of  Romanism — Ultramontanism — The  OScumenicsl 
Council  of  1870 — ^Temporal  Power  of  the  Papa<7— Lessons  to  be  Learned  from 
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RomaaiBm :  Bev.  Edmund  de  Pressense,  D.  D.,  Paris.    Bev.  B.  S.  Storrs,  D.  D., 
Brooklyn. 

lY.  The  Training  required  to  enable  Protestant  Ministers  effectuallj  to  meet 
the  Intellectual  and  Practical  Demands  of  the  Present  Age :  Bev.  Frank  Coulin, 
D.  D.,  Geneya.    Prof.  Alvah  Qovej,  D.  D.,  Newton  Centre,  Mass.      ,. 

ThMnday, — Christianity  and  Civil  Goremment] 

I.  Present  State  of  Beligious  Liberty  in  the  different  nations  of  Christendom : 
Ber.  Edward  Steane,  D.  D.,  London. 

IL  Church  and  State:  Ber.  Fred.  Fabri,  D.  D.,  Barmen,  Prussia.  Prof. 
Theodore  Dwight,  LL.  D.,  New  York. 

III.  Constitution  and  Government  in  the  United  States  as  related  to  Betigion : 
Pres.  Woolsey,  D.  D.,  Yale  College,  New  Haven. 

lY.  Legislation  upon  Moral  Questions:  Hon.  W.  M.  Evarts,  LL.  D.,  New 
York. 

Y.  Sunday  Laws :  Alex.  Lombard,  Esq.,  Geneva,  Switzerland.  Hon.  William 
F.  AUen,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

YL  The  Free  Churches  on  the  Continent  of  Europe :  Pro£  Astie,  Lausanne, 
Switzerland.    Prof.  C.  Pronier,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

YII.  The  Effects  of  Civil  and  Beligious  Liberty  upon  Christianity:  Prof. 
Daniel  R  Goodwin,  D.  D.,  Philadelphia. 

YUL  Support  of  the  Ministry:  Pres.  "W.  H.  Campbell,  D.  D.,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.    Bev.  John  Hail,  D.  D.,  New  York. 

IHday. — Christian  Missions — Foreign  and  Domestic. 

I.  Protestant  and  Boman  Catholic  Missions  compared,  in  their  Principles, 
•Methods,  and  Besults :  Bev.  Dr.  Grundemann,  Gotha,  Germany. 

II.  Protestant  Missions  among  the  Oriental  Churches:  Bev.  Dr.  H.  H.  Jessap, 
Beyrut,  Syria. 

III.  Missions  among  Civilized  and  Uncivilized  Nations:  Bev.  John  Mullens, 
D.  D.,  Secretary  of  th6  London  Miss.  Society. 

lY.  Territorial  Divisions  of  Missionary  Fields  of  Labor:  Bev.  Bufus  Ander- 
son, D.  D.,  Boston. 

Y.  Obligations  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Diplomacy  to  Christian  Missions: 
Bev.  Dr.  Yan  Dyck,  M.  D.,  Beyrut»  Syria.  Hon.  Peter  Parker,  M.  D.,  LL.  D., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

YI.  Evangelization  of  the  Masses  in  nominally  Christian  Countries — ^Tnner 
Missions  in  Germany — City  Missions  in  England  and  America,  eta — ^Lay  Preach- 
ing: Count  Bemstorf,  Berlin,  Prussia.  Bev.  Dr.  Nast,  Cincinnati.  Dr.  L.  S. 
Jaoobi,  Bremen. 

YIL  Christian  Work  among  Western  Settlers,  the  Freedmen,  Indians,  and 
Chinese  in  the  United  States :  Bishop  Payne,  Xenia,  Ohio  (Freedmen). 

YIII.  Laws  and  Modes  of  Progress  in  Christ's  Kingdom:  Bev.  Horace  Bush- 
nell,  D.  D.,  Hartford,  CU 

Saturday. — Christianity  and  Social  Evils. 

L  Intemperance,  and  its  Suppression:  Prof.  H.  A.  Kelson,  D.  D.,  Lane  TheoL 
Seminary,  Cincinnati. 
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lit  Pauperiflm,  and  ita  Bemedy :  Bar.  W.  Muhlenberg,  D.  D^  New  Toiic  G. 
H.  Stuart,  Esq.,  Philadelphia. 

III.  War,  and  fta  PreTention:  Ber.  Henry  W.  Beecher,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

IV.  False  Theories  of  Marriage,  with  special  reference  to  Mormoniam:  Prof. 
Daniel  P.  Kidder,  D.  D.,  Chicago. 

y.  Christian  Philanthropy  •— Hospitals  —  Deaconeases  —  Befngea  —  Bagged 
Schools— Prisons :  Ber.  Dr.  Wicbem,  Berlin,  Prussia.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
England.  George  Hanbury,  Eaq.,  London.  Count  Aoenor  de  Gkisparin,  Genera. 
Ber.  Dr.  Passavant,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.    Bishop  B.  Bigler,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Bwndfxy, — Close  of  the  Conference. 

Morning. — Sermons  in  rarious  churches  in  Kew  York,  Brooklyn,  and  vidnity. 

Evening. — Farewell  Serrioe  of  the  Conference,  with  Addresses  and  Prayers  in 
each  language  represented. 

Congress  on  Matters  of  EmigraUon. — On  Monday  and  Tuesday  after  the  Confer- 
ence an  iDtemational  Congress  will  be  held  for  the  Discussion  and  Promotion  of 
the  Material,  Social,  and  Spiritual  Welfare  of  the  Emigrants,  in  which  Delegates 
from  Europe  and  America  are  to  take  part 


Abt.  IX. — Minority  Jlepresentation  in  the  Diocese  of  New 

Jersey. 

The  method  of  voting  by  ballot,  which  gives  to  respectable 
minorities  their  jnst  representation,  in  a  Parliament,  a  Con- 
gress, or  a  board  of  officers,  has  attracted  much  attention  in 
England,  and  some  in  this  country,  during  the  last  few  years. 
Of  the  attempts  to  introduce  it,  and  expositions  of  its  charac- 
ter and  tendency,  we  gave  some  account  in  the  last  October 
number  of  this  Review. 

Oar  interest  in  the  subject  has  been  not  a  little  excited,  by 
two  instances  of  its  application  ;  the  one  a  recent  election  ot 
a  bench  of  judges  in  the  State  of  New  York,  where  with  a 
Democratic  majority  of  80,000  against  them,  the  Eepublicans 
elected  two  out  of  six ;  the  other  in  the  recent  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  diocese  ot 
New  Jersey,  of  which  the  writer  is  a  member. 

The  Convention  adopted,  and  forthwith  applied  in  action 
the  following  canon,  of  which  we  have  this  record :  "  The 
Eev.  Dr.  Garrison  of  Camden  made  a  very  cogent  argument 
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in  favor  of  miBority  representation,  and  concluded  by  intro- 
ducing the  following  canon,  which  was  supported  by  the  Bishop, 
and  accepted  after  a  warm,  but  temperate  discussion :  'In  dl 
elections  by  ballot  each  voter  shall  be  entitled  to  as  many 
votes  as  there  are  persons  to  be  elected,  which  votes  may  be 
cast  all  for  one  name,  or  may  be  divided  among  any  number 
not  exceeding  the  whole  number  to  be  voted  for,*  and  any 
ticket  having  such  excess  shall  be  rejected. 

^' '  There  shall  be  a  nomination  to  the  Convention,  at  least 
three  hours  previous  to  any  election  by  ballot,  of  all  persons 
for  whom  it  is  proposed  to  vote,  and  no  vote  shall  be  counted 
for  any  name  not  so  nominated.' " 

This  was  directly  put  in  force  in  the  election  of  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  diocese,  consisting  of  four  clerical  and  four 
lay-members.  Tellers  having  been  appointed,  and  the  ballots 
recdved,  it  was  found,  respecting  the  vote  of  the  dei^  for 
their  order,  that  37  votes  had  been  cast  (only  about  one-third 
of  the  voters  having  come  in  at  the  time  appointed  for  the 
election),  and  that  the  minority. candidate  had  37  votes,  while 
the  highest  of  the  majority  candidates  had  only  28.  But  here, 
for  some  who  had  not  grasped  the  main  points  of  the  trans- 
action, came  a  puzzle.  It  was  found  that  the  lowest  of  five 
voted  for  (while  only  four  could  be  elected)  had  19  votes ;  and 
as  the  tellers,  not  understanding  that,  in  this  mode  of  election, 
pluralities  turn  the  scale,  had  reported  19  necessary  to  a 
choice,  it  seemed  that  five  were  equally  entitled  to  be  declared 
chosen.  But  as  soon  as  attention  was  called  to  the  plurality 
feature  of  the  mode  of  electing,  all  were  satisfied,  and  the 
lowest,  ^.  «.,  the  19  vote  name,  was  dropped. 

Then,  another  result  of  the  new  rule  was  observed,  viz.,  that 
while  the  majority  in  the  Convention  is  about  4,  to  1  in  the  mi« 
nority,  the  minority  candidate  had  9  more  votes  than  the 
highest  of  the  others.  Be  it  observed  too,  that  9  voters  in 
the  minority  would  give  36  votes,  while  the  28  voting  against 
them,  giving  112  votes  to  4  candidates,  could  give  but  an 

*  This  is  obscure.  The  meaning  is,  that  a  TOter  can  have  only  as  many  rotes 
as  there  are  officers  to  he  elected.  So  manj  he  can  give  to  one,  or  distribute 
among  four  of  those  who  have  been  nominated,  where  only  four  are  to  be  elect- 
ed— the  candidates  might  be  a  dosen. 
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average  of  28.  It  appeared  from  the  report,  that  several  of 
their  votes  were  scattered,  as  the  4  candidates  ranged  from  28 
down  to  19. 

It  18  also  worthy  of  note  that  while  pluralities  determine  the 
resalt,  if  the  majority  have  so  scattered  their  votes  as  to  give  no 
one  more  than  2  or  3,  their  part  of  the  ticket  would  have  been 
perfectly  secure,  unless,  indeed,  two  of  their  candidates  had 
the  same  number  of  votes ;  in  which  case  they  would,  we 
suppose,  have  been  obliged  to  change  some  of  their  ballots. 
So  a  minority  candidate  might  be  elected  by  a  very  few  votes 
against  large  numbers,  t.  «.,  if  they  should  happen  to  be  much 
scattered. 

As  an  illustration  of  results  in  this  mode  of  voting,  let  us 
suppose  4  officers  to  be  elected  by  8  voters.  Let  the  majority 
be  6,  the  minority  2.  If  both  parties  concentrate  their  votes, 
as  they  naturally  would,  the  ballot  will  stand  thus : — let  A  be 
the  minority  candidate,  he  of  course  gets  8  votes.  The  others 
may  stand  thus : — 


B. 

0. 

D. 

3 

1 

1    Ist  voter, 

1 

2 

1    &c. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

8  8         8    for  each  of  the  major- 

ity. It  might  be  7,  8,  9,  by  sufficient  care  in  distributing  the 
votes;  and  other  results  are  attainable;  but  the  chances  would 
be  in  favor  of  the  one  first  stated. 

The  opposition  to  this  measure  in  the  Convention,  was  partly 
under  the  misapprehension  that  any  minority,  howeoer  smaU^ 
must  elect  one  at  least  of  a  proposed  ticket.  This  had  been 
inadvertently  asserted  by  one  or  more  of  those  favoring  the 
canon,  and  not,  for  some  time,  contradicted.  But  it  is  easily 
made  to  appear  that  very  small  minorities  can  elect  no  one, 
unless,  indeed,  the  majority  should  scatter  votes  in  a  reckless 
way ;  and  this  is  not,  in  any  ordinary  circumstances,  to  be 
feared. 

But,  it  is  suggested,  a  large  minority  may  elect  the  half  of 
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a  ticket:  say  4  to  be  elected,  and  the  parties  as  65  to  45. 
Then  as  the  45  have  180  votes,  they  can  give  90  to  each  of  two 
candidates;  while  the  majority  could  give  only  86f  to  each  of 
three.  Bat  the  margin  of  danger  here  is  small ;  for  let  there 
be  42  to  68,  and  the  minority  can  elect  only  one ;  as  clearly 
they  ought  to  have  power  to  do«  Such  possible  dangers  are 
not  mnch  to 'be  regarded 

This  method  of  election,  whenever  it  is  practicable,  is  clearly 
right ;  and  the  common  method,  where  there  is  not  some 
special  reason  for  it,  is  as  clearly  wrong — socially,  if  not  mor- 
ally, wrong.  In  the  case  of  the  recent*  election  of  judges  in 
New  York,  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
minority  hold  a  great  share  of  the  wealth,  and  have  much  of 
the  inteUigence  of  the  mass  of  voters.  What  a  wrong,  where 
a  bench  of  judges  is  to  be  elected,  whose  decisions  will  be  of 
no  less  importance  to  the  minority  tlian  to  the  majority,  that 
the  larger  number  merely  should  have  all  the  power  in  their 
own  hands — the  people  and  interests  wholly  unrepresented, 
being  more  than  of  several  of  our  smaller  States  put  together. 

On  the  true  plan  every  one  votes  for  those  who  can  repre- 
sent him.  The  smaller  number  may  elect  only  one  in  five,  or 
one  in  ten,  or  one  in  twenty — they  are  nevertheless  represent- 
ed, and  can  always  be  heard  when  decisions,  or  enactments 
involving  their  interests  are  proposed.  This  is  a  most  beauti- 
ful result;  and  the  world  in  all  its  parts,  where  voting  is 
allowed,  must  at  length  see  and  feel  it.  The  inventors  of  this 
method  may  be  set  down  for  as  much  immortality  as  this 
world  can  give. 

The  righteouisiiess  of  this  rule,  for  religious  bodies,  was  very 
strongly  urged  in  this  New  Jersey  Convention,  by  Judge  Sav- 
age of  Rahway.  He  referred  to  the  election  in  New  York, 
where  notwithstanding  the  corruption  so  commonly  charged 
upon  political  parties  a  sense  of  rectitude  prevailed.  His  ap- 
peal was :  ''  If  even  tlio  political  world  is  so  far  moving  in  the 
direction  of  right,  is  it  possible  that  you,  as  members  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  will  refuse  such  a  concession  to  your  very 
brethren  in  that  church } "  Such,  for  substance,  was  his  ap- 
peal, and  it  was  felt,  we  venture  to  say,  by  every  opponent  of 
the  proposed  canon. 
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But  we  hear  of  another  objection.  In  this  same  Convention 
it  has  been  for  some  time  the  practice  of  the  majority  to  allow 
the  minority  one  member  on  the  clerical  part  of  the  Standing 
Committee.  Now  it  is  said  that  the  minority  having  the 
right,  by  combining  thoroughly^  to  elect  one,  party  spirit  will 
thereby  be  exacerbated,  the  majority  will  lose  its  opportunity 
of  showing  generosity,  and  the  minority  have  no  longer  an 
occasion  for  gratitude  for  the  favor  receiTed.  All  which  may 
be  thus  parabolically  set  forth.  There  is  a  strong  man  who 
having  a  weak  one  in  his  power,  is  accnstomed  to  deprive  him 
of  various  rights ;  but  also,  as  a  mere  matter  of  grace,  to  allow 
him  certain  others;  for  which  the  weak  man  is  partially 
grateful  But  ever  and  anon,  the  parties  fall  into  disputes, 
and  never  fully  realize  the  conceivable  blessing  of  generous 
giving  and  grateful  receiving.  The  too  often  oppressed  man 
19  very  apt  to  think  of  his  rigkte^  and  wish  that  he  could  main- 
tain them  without  the  gracious  permission  of  another.  Would 
not  these  men  be  upon  better  terms,  probably  at  least,  if  the 
rigkt^  instead  of  possible  favor  from  the  stronger,  were  the 
basis  of  their  intercourse  with  each  other. 

We  do  not  assert  that  in  the  case  of  this  Convention,  the 
rights  of  the  minority  have  not  been  respected:  our  concern 
is  with  the  general  principles  of  the  case. 

A  few  words  more  respecting  the  advantages  of  this  scheme. 
We  have  already  referred  to  the  desirableness  of  having  respect- 
able minorities  heard  through  their  own  representatives.  In 
a  Standing  Committee,  a  Court,  or  a  Legislature,  how  import- 
ant that  any  respectable  minority  of  those  represented,  sliouM 
have  their  interests  presented  and  defended  by  men  of  their 
own  choice  1  The  voting,  in  such  delegated  bodies  may  be 
against  the  smaller  number,  but  not  till  their  cause  is  fully 
argued ;  and  then  the  final  action  may  be  modified  to  favor 
their  rights,  in  a  measure  at  least.  Again,  we  may  observe 
the  ease  of  filling  up  lists  of  those  to  be  elected,  when  the  first 
ballot  fails.  The  minority  having  elected  their  candidates^  it 
will  be  an  easy  task  to  determine  the  additional  members  of 
the  majority  part  of  the  ticket  Two  or  three  votes  difiTer- 
ently  cast  may  do  it.  How  this  can  be  effected  we  need  not 
specify. 
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Abt.  X.— irOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBnCATIONS. 


A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Bj 
Paton  J.  Gloag,  D.  D.,  Minister  of  Blantyre.  2  vols.,  8vo,  pp.  489 
and  456.  Edinburgh;  T.  ds  T.  Clark.  New  York  :  Scribner,  Welford 
&Co. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  no  book  of  the  New  Testament  makes  such  large 
and  varied  demands  upon  a  commentator  as  the  "  Acts  of  the  Apostles."  It 
presents  indeed  few  di£Qcult  or  obscure  oonstructionSi  but  while  the  work  of 
translation  is  easy,  ample  scope  is  afforded  for  the  skill  and  learning  of  the  inter- 
preter. Its  theme  is  the  founding,  aarly  training,  and  the  expansion  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  which  it  traces  fVom  Jerusalem  the  capital  of  Judea,  to  Rome  the 
metropolis  of  the  world.  It  covers  the  whole  period  of  transition  trom  the  old 
dispensation  to  the  new,  and  details  those  providential  measures  bj  which  the 
inCuit  company  of  believers  attained  its  independent  organization,  was  gradually 
released  from  the  shackles  of  the  past,  was  brought  to  a  consciousness  of  its  true 
oharacter  and  mission,  and  was  fairly  embarked  upon  ita  new  career,  equipped 
for  its  work  and  secure  of  its  destiny.  The  proper  interpretation  of  this  book 
necessarily  involves  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  vast  movement  here  de- 
scribed, and  a  correct  apprehension  of  the  bearing  of  each  sucoeasive  act  or  inci- 
dent upon  the  ultimate  result. 

And  then  the  peculiar  position  of  this  book  as  a  link  uniting  the  past  with  the 
ftiture,  renders  its  a<^'ustment  with  the  preceding  and  following  portions  of 
divine  revelation,  a  task  of  unusual  delicacy  and  importance.  There  are  special 
diAcultiea,— chronological,  historical,  and  exegetical, — which  grow  out  of  the  fre- 
quent alluaiona  to  or  citations  fh>m  the  Old  Testament  It  is  inform  a  sequel  to 
the  gospel  written  by  the  same  author,  who  thua  intimates  the  dose  connection 
between  what  ia  here  narrated  and  the  personal  ministry  of  Christ  And  it  stands 
in  almost  perpetual  relation  with  the  epistles,  upon  whose  occasion  and  design 
it  sheds  much  welcome  light,  while  receiving  from  them  incidental  corroboration 
of  many  of  its  statements,  and  important  aid  for  the  more  exact  understanding 
of  others. 

Again,  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  Acts,  in  which  it  contrasts  re- 
markably with  the  other  New  Testament  writings,  is  its  numerous  points  of  con- 
tact with  genera]  history  and  what  we  know  trom  uninspired  sources.  While  the 
gospels  are  limited  to  the  narrow  territory  of  Palestine,  the  Acts  traverse  not 
only  Syria  but  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  finally  conducting  us  to  Italy  and 
Rome.  The  mention  of  cities  and  provinces,  of  their  governors,  and  of  facts  and 
usages,  afforda  opportunity  for  abundant  illustration  from  multiplied  sources, 
from  Oreek  and  Roman  vmters,  from  ancient  monuments  and  coins  and  works  of 
art,  and  from  the  invvacigationa  of  modem  traTellers.    Recent  researdi  has  od- 
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lected  a  vast  mass  of  materials  which  can  be  usefully  employed  in  the  elucida- 
tion or  vindication  of  the  sacred  narrative. 

And  finally  this  book  has  been  subjected  to  the  minute  and  searching  criticiam 
of  modem  times.  Men  of  great  learning  and  acuteness  have  been  employed  in  its 
investigation  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  all  that  can  be  known  or  legitimately 
inferred  of  the  circumstanoes  of  its  origin,  the  design  with  which  it  was  written, 
its  plan  and  the  relations  of  its  several  parts.  They  have  worked  each  fVom  his 
own  stand-point  as  believers  or  as  unbelievers,  with  a  just  or  a  perverted  view 
of  the  work  wliich  they  were  thus  carefully  examining.  And  this  laborious 
scrutiny,  even  when  undertaken  with  mistaken  conceptions  or  prosecuted  with 
pernicious  designs,  has  resulted  either  in  directly  developing  what  is  of  real  value 
or  in  inciting  others  to  investigations  of  lasting  importance.  So  that  whether  it  has 
been  from  envy  and  strife  or  with  good  wUl,  we  may  nevertheless  rejoice  that  the 
issue  has  been  to  promote  the  cause  of  truth. 

Of  Dr.  Gloag's  commentary  we  cannot  speak  otherwise  than  in  tenns  of  high 
.commendation.  His  previous  labors  as  translator  of  the  CommentaTy  on  the  Acts 
in  the  Edinburgh  (not  the  American)  edition  of  Lange's  Blbelwerk,  formed  an 
excellent  preparation  for  the  independent  task  which  he  has  now  undertaken, 
and  which  he  has  executed  with  distinguished  ability.  There  is  little  perhaps 
that  is  positively  new  or  original  in  these  volumes.  But  what  is  of  vastly  greater 
consequence  than  any  novelties  of  interpretation,  the  )iuthor  has  brought  together 
in  a  brief  and  manageable  compass,  lucidly  arranged  and  clearly  stated,  whatever 
has  been  developed  in  the  various  lines  of  investigation  above  recited,  that  is  ot 
consequence  for  the  understanding  of  this  book.  He  has  furnished,  however, 
not  a  congeries  of  other  men's  opinions,  but  the  matured  results  of  extended 
study,  a  well-balanced  judgment  and  a  devout  spirit  full  of  reverence  and  love 
for  the  holy  oracles.  There  is  throughout  these  volumes  a  delightful  combina- 
tion of  candor,  good  sense,  and  evangelical  sentiment.  We  might  not  acquiesce 
in  every  opinion  expressed.  Statements  are  occasionally  made  that  require 
modification  or  qualification.  We  may  instance  the  remark,  YoL  I.,  p.  140,  re- 
specting the  Sadducoes:  "They  rejected  the  traditions  of  the  Fathers:  the 
written  word,  according  to  them,  was  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  doctrine;  and 
all  the  supposed  traditions  derived  from  Moses  were  spurious.*'  This  allegation, 
though  so  frequently  made  and  apparently  sanctioned  by  the  words  of  Josephus, 
is  yet  shown  by  the  latest  researches  into  native  Jewish  authorities,  to  be  not 
entirely  correct.  Geiger  (Urschrift  und  Uebersetzungen  der  Bibel,  p.  133)  and 
Berenbourg  (UHistolre  de  la  Palestine  d^apr^s  les  Thalmuds,  ch.  viil)  hare 
shown  that  while  the  Sadducees  rejected  the  traditions  current  among  the 
Pharisees,  they  had  others  of  their  own  to  which  they  adhered  with  equal  rev- 
erence. While  retaining,  however,  the  liberty  of  occasional  dissent,  we  see  no 
cause  to  retract  or  modify  the  favorable  judgment  already  given_respecting  these 
instructive  and  excellent  volumes. 

The  ElemsnU  of  the  Hebrew  Langitage.  By  Rer.  A.  D.  Jones,  A.  M.    8to, 
pp.  168.    Andover.    1870. 

This  grammar  professes  to  be  one  for  beginners,  to  whom  in  spite  of  some  de- 
fects it  may  prove  useful  It  contains  a  brief  statement  of  grammatical  principle^ 
and  is  accompanied  by  exercises  for  translation,  and  a  vooabulary.    Its  ezeidaes 
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for  pronunciation  are  borrowed  without  acknowledgment  from  Willard^s  gram- 
mar of  1817,  from  which  the  clasaification  of  irregular  verbs  and  the  antiquated 
declension  of  nouns  and  pronouns  bj  the  Latin  cases  are  likewise  taken,  this 
last  being  as  appropriate  as  the  same  thing  would  be  in  English  grammar,  only 
aggrarated  by  ihe  fact  that  what  is  given  as  the  genitive  is  not  so  used  in  the 
Biblical  Hebrew  at  all  An  innovation  is  made  in  the  verbal  paradigms,  which 
can  scarcely  be  other  than  confusing  to  beginners,  the  persons  of  the  preterite 
being  arranged  in  a  different  order  from  those  of  the  future,  and  those  of  the 
preterite  of  the  substantive  verb,  p.  74,  differently  ftom  the  preterites  of  other 
verbs.  Terms  are  also  employed  in  strange  and  novel  senses,  and  this  without 
definitions  or  even  self-consistency.  Thus  on  p.  14:  "AU  the  letters  can  be 
qmeacmt;  but  only  the  four  ^  ^  n  N  ^°  ^  mpercq)tible ;  hence  they  are 
called  mviesJ^  Here  "  mutes'^  has  a  meaning  which  is  certainly  different  from 
that  to  which  learners  are  accustomed ;  "  quiescent"  a  meaning  which  is  neither 
explained  in  this  connection,  nor  could  it  be  divined  from  pp.  22,  78,  where  the 
same  word  recurs,  but  in  totally  different  senses ;  and  "  imperceptible"  is  incor- 
rectly applied. 

Onnoned  and  DUefrowned  ;  or,  the  Rebel  King  and  the  Prophet  of  Hamah. 
By  Rev.  S.  W.  Oalver,  A.  M.  16ino.,  pp.  149.  Boston :  Gould  ^ 
Lincoln.    For  sale  by  Smith,  English  &  Go. 

A  series  of  brief  paragraphs  on  striking  passages  from  tha  life  of  Saul,  tersely 
written  and  with  much  vivadty  and  force,  and  showing  no  little  vigor  and  fresh* 
nesa  of  thought  Where  the  writer  stands  on  the  platform  of  oar  common 
CSuiatianlty,  he  says  much  that  is  just  and  impressive.  When  he  retreats  to  the 
narrow  corner  of  sectarian  ezdnsiveness,  and  rails  against  infant  baptism,  and 
charges  those  who  profess  to  baptise,  yet  do  not  immerse,  with  **  uttering  an 
nntruth,"  with  "renouncing  the  authority  of  God,  impeaching  the  wisdom  of 
the  Saviour,  mocking  God,  deoeiving  their  fellow-men,  and  perverting  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  church  and  the  truth  of  the  gospel,"  we  can  scarcely  be  expected 
to  accord  to  him  our  approbation. 

A  Manual  of  Church  History.  Medicsval  Church  History,  A.  D.  590- 
A.  D.  1078.  By  Henry  E.  F.  Gnericke,  Doctor  and  Professor  of 
Theology  in  Halle ;  translated  from  the  German  by  William  G.  T. 
Shedd,  Baldwin  Professor  in  Union  Theological  Seminary.  Ando- 
ver :  Warren  F.  Draper. 

Church  history  owes  much  to  the  Lutherans,  perhaps  more  than  to  any  other 
body  of  Christians.  Rationalists  and  orthodox  alike  have  labored,  for  the  most 
part  with  a  singleness  of  purpose,  which  is  eminently  German,  to  ascertain  and 
present  correctly  the  facts  of  the  church's  progress.  In  English,  things  take  a 
controversial  turn,  and  when  a  man  writes  history,  it  is  with  a  view  to  defend 
some  party  interest  in  religion  or  politics ;  a  German,  usually,  goes  into  his  work 
with  httle  concern  what  conclusion  may  come  out  of  it,  provided  only  he  gets 
what  seems  to  himself  coherent  and  truthful.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  possi- 
ble that  he  should  not  be  biased,  more  or  less,  by  his  own  habitual  way  of  think- 
ing. Guericke  is  an  orthodox  Lutheran  of  the  most  uncompromising  type,  and 
can  see  nothing  at  variance  with  the  faith  and  practice  of  his  own  denomination. 
A  worthy  representative  of  the  piety  of  Halle,  he  is  an  opponent  of  all  rational- 
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Ism,  **  is  in  heartj  sjmpatlij  with  the  truths  of  revelation,  as  th^  hare  been 
enunciated  In  the  symbolSi  and  wrought  into  the  experience  of  the  Cfaristian 
church  fh>in  the  beginning.  Belonging  to  the  High  Lutheran  branch  of  the 
German  church,  and  also  sharing,  to  some  extent,  in  its  recent  narrownesai, 
whenerer  he  approaches  the  points  at  issue  between  the  Lutherans  and  Calvin- 
ists,  he  cordially  adopts  all  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,**  and  "  stands 
upon  the  high  ground  of  supematuralism  in  reference  to  the  origin,  establiah- 
ment,  and  perpetuity  of  the  Christian  religion." 

Thirteen  years  ago,  Prof.  Sbedd  translated  the  first  volume  of  Gnericke's  woilc, 
bringing  the  history  down  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  centnrj.  The  volume  now 
published  continues  it  to  the  accession  of  Pope  Gregory  YIL  in  1073. 

Following  the  footsteps  of  Neander,  Guericke  labors  to  compress  his  narrative 
hito  the  smallest  possible  space,  the  present  volume  contains  only  160  octavo 
pages,  His  sentences  are  packed  full  of  information,  but  often  awkward  and 
harsh.  His  style  is  much  improved  by  passing  into  the  English  of  Professor 
Shedd. 

The  Typology  of  Scripture^  tietoed  in  eonnectum  tdith  the  whole  Serie$ 
of  the  Divine  Ditpeneatiom,  By  Patrick  Fdrbaim,  D.  D.,  Prindpal 
and  Professor  of  Divinity,  Free  Chnrch  College,  Glasgow.  Fifth  edi- 
tion. Edinburgh :  T.  <b  T.  Clark.  New  York:  Scribner,  Welford 
&  Co.    1870. 

These  two  large  and  well-printed  octavo  volumes  show  the  great  value  and 
enduring  vitality  of  a  work  which,  after  a  lapse  of  some  twenty  years  since  ite 
first  publication,  reappears  in  a  fifth  edition,  besides  having  been  republished, 
we  believe,  in  other  editions  in  this,  if  not  in  other  countries.  We  find  in  thia 
a  confirmation  of  the  impression  made  on  our  mind,  as  we  perused  and  examined 
it  when  first  made  accessible  to  us  years  ago.  We  have  read  few  books  which 
have  helped  us  more  to  a  true  indght  into  the  most  significant  and  germinant 
portions  of  Scripture,  and  some  most  important  aspects  of  exegetioal,  doctrinal, 
and  practical  theology.  It  is  full  of  the  *^  seeds  of  things,**  and  eminently 
suggestive,  quickening,  and  hiforming  to  the  student  of  divinify  and  tbe 
preacher. 

The  view  of  the  Scriptural  types  with  which  the  Old  Testament  abounds,  is 
rescued  from  tbe  extravagance  of  the  extreme  typical  school  on  the  one  hand, 
and  from  rationalistic  destructiveness  on  the  other.  They  an  treated  in  their 
living  relations  to  the  Great  Antitype,  and  to  the  whole  of  revealed  truth 
which  centres  and  culminates  in  ^the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  all  divine  revelations 
and  dispensations. 

The  author  avails  himself  of  all  the  light  of  modem  research  and  German 
learning  in  the  construction  of  his  work :  refutmg  them  when  destnicUve  or 
groundless,  but  incorporating  them  when  they  elucidate  his  great  theme.  This 
was  done  in  the  original  edition  not  only,  but  more  fblly  in  this,  so  fkr  as  new 
contributions  to  the  discussion  have  been  since  made.  He  has  given  it  a  genenq 
revision,  carefully  making  any  emendations  and  improvements,  suggested  by 
the  experience  and  the  criticisms  of  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  its  firat 
publication,  thus  fVimishing  us  a  worthy  illustration  of  the  maxim  of  Auguatiiie 
quoted  in  the  title-page :  is  vHere  XlBstamenio  novwn  hk^  tt  m  novo  «ete«  pakt 
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like  Dogmatic  Faith :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Belation  Muhtistiuff  "between 
Revelation  and  Dogma^  in  Eight  Lectures  preached  h^ore  the  Uhi- 
tersity  of  (hford  in  the  year  1867,  on  the  Foundation  of  the  late 
Bev,  John  Bampton,  M.  A,^  Canon  of  Salisbury,  By  Edward  Gar- 
bett,  M.  A.,  iDcnrabant  of  Christ  Church,  Surbiton.  With  aj. 
Ifltroduotory  Note  by  William  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.  D.,  Baldwin  Professor 
in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City.  New  York: 
Anaon  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.    1870. 

No  book  oould  appear  at  the  present  time  more  urgently  needed,  or  better 
fitted  to  accomplish  the  end  at  which  it  aims.  Christendom  is  flooded  with  all 
kinds  of  assaults  against  Christian  doctrine,  or  the  idea  that  Christianity  involves 
any  system  or  body  of  truths,  any  series  of  definite  propositions,  the  belief  of 
which  is  essential  to  tbe  Christian  faith,  the  denial  of  which  is  a  negation  of 
Chriatianity.  We  are  told  that  Christianity  is  not  a  doctrine  but  a  life,  as  if  a 
Christian  life  were  a  negation  of  Christian  truth,  or  could  exist  in  ignoranoe, 
hatred,  or  rejection  of^  or  non-conformity  to,  that  truth.  Others,  like  Colenso,  per- 
▼erting  and  orerstraining  the  contrast  between  letter  and  spirit,  represent  Chris- 
tianity as  some  ethereal  and  impalpable  spirit  dilAising  itself  somehow  through 
the  language  of  the  Bible,  but  not  definitely  articulated  or  determinately  expressed 
by  it  Dogma  is  the  great  scandal  of  all  who  do  not  like  the  distinctive  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  and  try  to  rationalize  them  away.  We  have  even  known 
one  of  the  most  popular  but  erratic  of  preachers  in  orthodox  eodesiastioal  con- 
nections, ridiculing  dogma  by  such  small  punning  as  writing  it  dog-uM. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  author  shows,  against  all  those  who  would  thus  evapo. 
rate  Christianity  into  nihilism,  that,  however  the  word  "dogmatism  "  may  some- 
timea  mean  a  diaposition  in  men  to  force  aaaent  to  their  own  doctrinea  by  the 
groundless  assumption  of  divine  authority  for  them,  yet  '*  dogma  *^  means  a  truth 
declared  and  attested  by  the  ward  of  Gk>d ;  that  there  is  a  body  of  auch  trutha 
capable  of  definite  statement  which  constitutes  Christianity;  that  these  have 
been  held  in  the  church  continuously  downward  fh>m  apostolic  times;  tliat  the 
rationalists  and  papists  are  alike  at  fault  in  setting  up  a  standard  and  arbiter  of 
faith  outside  of  and  above  the  written  word:  that  the  natural  oonscience, 
although  the  guiding  moral  faculty  in  man,  yet  shares  the  corruption  of  his 
whole  nature,  and  requires  itself  to  be  guided  by  the  light  of  revelation.  These 
and  cognate  truths  are  set  forth  and  vindicated  with  a  light  and  power,  a  judi- 
cial inaight,  a  dialectic  skQl,  a  fulness  of  learning  and  ripeneaa  of  culture  which 
the  task  requires,  and  which  have  given  such  value  to  many  courses  of  the  Bamp- 
ton  lectures.  We  quote  the  following  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole  book— pp. 
32-4:— 

"  But  'the  error  reaches  beyond  this.  For  the  claims  of  the  ohnioh,  deprived 
of  their  historical  baais  in  the  Word,  become  a  mere  form  of  human  speculation, 
instead  of  a  divme  ordinance.  They  are  thus  regarded  by  the  discijrfes  of  rational- 
Sam,  aa  standing  on  precisely  the  same  footing  as  other  modes  of  thought,  with 
the  authority  of  tbe  understanding,  and  nothmg  else,  for  their  ultimate  basia. 
In  the  supposed  absence  of  a  divine  revelation,  the  rationalist,  it  appeara  to  me, 
la  unquestionably  right.  The  Church  of  Borne,  for  instance,  haa  been  accustomed 
in  times  paat,  to  accept  the  true  inspiration  of  the  Scripturea,  and  only  since  she 
haa  been  pressed  by  tbe  arguments  of  the  Beformers  has  she  found  it  her  poUey 
to  depreciate  their  authority.  But  she  teaohea  that  the  rule  of  faith  ia  hi  herseli^ 
and  that  she  gives  authority  to  the  Scriptures,  not  derives  authority  from  them. 
When,  therefore,  ahe  ia  asked  for  her  credentials,  she  haa  none  to  give  beyoiid 
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herself.  She  affirms  herself  to  be  the  depositorj  of  the  authority  of  Christ  upon 
earth,  but  she  has  no  evidenoe  to  offer  beyond  her  own  affirmation.  The  old 
argument  of  antiquity  and  universality  she  has  practically  given  up,  and  taken 
the  theory  of  derelopment  in  exchange.  The  breach  betireen  her  and  all  Chrie- 
tian  antiquity  consequently  becomes  wider  day  by  day.  Uenoe  she  poeseases  no 
evidence  for  her  asserted  authority  save  her  own  affirmation  of  its  existence. 
But  this  is  exactly  the  ground  of  the  theist,  the  pantheist,  and  even  the  atheist. 
The  instruments  of  discovery  used  by  these  several  schools  of  thought  are  dif- 
ferent With  one  it  may  be  a  natund  sentiment,  with  another  a  my^cal  intuit 
tion,  with  a  third  the  speculative  intellect ;  but  in  each  case  the  process  is 
equally  internal  and  subjective.  They  have  no  historical  basis,  and  if  the  exist- 
ence of  the  iaspired  records  of  the  faith  be  denied  or  forgotten,  the  church  sinlra 
into  exactly  the  same  position.  In  such  a  case  the  roost  dogmatic  creed,  phiks 
sophically  considered,  becomes  a  form  of  human  speculation  and  nothhig  more.** 

American  PolitiecU  Monotnf :  including  8tricture$  en  the  Management 
of  the  Currency  and  the  Finances  since  1861,  uiih  a  Chart  showing 
the  Fluctuations  in  the  Price  of  Gold.  By  Francis  Bowen,  Alford 
Professor  of  Natural  Religion,  Moral  Philosophy,  aad  Civil  Polity 
in  Harvard  College.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner  &  Oo.     1870. 

This  is  partly  a  recast  of  a  treatise  on  Political  Economy,  published  years  ago 
by  the  author,  and  partly  a  searching  review  and  criticism  of  the  financial  meas- 
ures of  the  government  during  and  since  the  late  war.  We  have  been  accustomed 
to  read  with  high  interest  and  appreciation  the  publications  of  Prof.  Bowen  in  the 
department  of  mental  and  kindred  sciences.  Whether  we  agree  with  them  or 
not,  they  are  always  able,  thorough,  and  scholarly.  We  quite  agree  with  Dr. 
McCosh,  that  his  work  on  Logic,  is  the  most  perfect  unfolding  of  the  Kantian 
and  Hamiltonian  Formal  Logic  that  has  yet  been  produced. 

In  this  volume  the  author  presents  the  elementary  principles  of  P<ditical 
Economy,  with  his  wonted  clearness  and  force.  He,  however,  appears,  in  his 
Prefhce,  to  set  small  value  on  these  generalities  or  the  universal  and  ultimate 
laws  of  the  science.  He  rather  magnifies  the  importance  of  its  concrete  appli- 
cations  and  phenomena  in  particular  nations,  "Here  in  America  as  it  seems  to 
me,  we  need  an  American  Political  Economy,  the  principles  of  the  science  being 
adapted  to  what  is  special  in  our  physical  condition,  social  institutions,  and  pur- 
suits."— ^P.  6.  His  illustrations,  however,  are,  in  about  the  usual  proportion 
found  in  American  authors,  derived  from  foreign  countries,  espedally  Britain, 
till  he  comes  to  the  subject  of  money,  more  particularly  as  connected  with  the 
financial  measures  of  our  government  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  This  is 
the  feature  of  the  bopk,  makes  up  about  half  of  it,  constitutes  the  principal 
addition  to  his  former  work,  and  specially  earns  for  it  the  title  of  '*  American 
Political  Economy."  We  detect  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  autbor*s  writings, 
vigor,  keenness,  clearness,  and  many  valuable  suggestions  new  and  old.  But 
we  are  sorry  to  say  that  we  meet  with  much  that,  with  all  respect,  we  most 
regard  as  betraying  too  much  of  the  narrowness  of  special  pleading,  and  less  of 
Judicial  breadth  and  impartiality  than  we  had  looked  for. 

What  most  surprises  us  is  the  chapter  on  the  National  Banking  systesi.  It 
would  require  ui  extended  article  to  point  out  all  the  fallacies  of  thia  chapter. 
One  is  that  it  was  initiated  in  a  state  of  war,  and  that  this  is  no  time  for  inati* 
tating  new  systems.  This  is  only  a  half  truth.  It  is  not  the  tfane  for  innoTa- 
tioos  that  can  and  will  be  better  made  in  quiet  times.    But  it  is  the  very  tima 
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for  great  and  Beaded  reToluttonarj  measures,  fhat  never  would  be  otherwise 
adopted,  snch  as  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  resumption  bjr  the  national 
government  of  its  constitutional  Ainctlon  of  controUing  all  issues  of  money,  or 
whatever,  by  any  governmental  authority,  circulates  as  money ;  so  that,  instead 
of  being  multiplied  endlessly  at  the  pleasure  of  some  forty  States,  at  once  flooding 
the  ooontry,  and  having  a  mere  local  credit,  we  may  have  a  currency  issued  by 
the  national  authority,  and  gladly  received  for  the  value  of  its  &oe  in  the 
xemotest  nook  and  comer  of  our  country.  ProU  Bowen  tells  us,  that  "  the  great 
advantages  of  these  local  peculiarities  (of  State  Banks)  is,  that  the  local  currenciee 
stay  at  home,  bank-bills  circulate  only  in  the  neighborhoods  where  those  who 
receive  them  are  well  acquainted  with  the  <diaracter  and  management  of  the 
issuicg  institution,*'  eta  (p.  371).  For  ourselves,  and  we  think  we  speak  for 
ninetj-nifie  out  of  every  hundred,  we  have  had  enough  of  the  benefits  of  these 
"  local  currencies,**  which  could  not  be  sent  in  a  letter  from  Massachuaetts  to 
Minnesota,  without  incurring  a  heavy  percentage  of  loss ;  which  often  caused 
•  loss  to  merchants,  amounting  to  a  heavy  percentage  of  their  profits,  in  procur- 
ing their  redemption ;  which  supported  great  banks,  and  banking-houses  in  all 
our  great  cities,  in  the  business  and  profits  of  redeeming  them ;  which  caused 
an  annual  heavy  loss  to  all  periodicals,  and  others  receiving  their  dues  in  small 
sums  by  mail.  Do  travellers  wish  the  return  of  this  "  local  currency  ?**  We  have 
ourselves  had  bills  of  specie-payiog  banks  in  New  Jersey,  refused  by  hotel- 
keepers  in  Massachusetts,  and  specie  demanded.  The  very  thought  of  pleading 
the  superiority  of  State  to  National  Bank  currency,  seems  to  us  unaccountable. 

And  it  is  not  hi  keeping  with  this  when  the  author  tells  us  (p.  381),  ''It  was 
a  great  mistake  to  Uke  away  the  whole  bank  edifice  from  Ua  solid  foundation  on 
private  commerdai  credit  and  place  it  on  the  morose,  the  quaking  bog,  of  naiumal 
stock,  which  may  be  selling  at  par  to  day,  and  70  or  80  next  week  ?'*  Indeed  7 
Bo  not  banks  and  bankers,  after  all,  prefer  the  security  of  this  "  quaking  bog  *' 
to  private  commerdai  credit  for  their  loans?  And  do  not  the  people  likewise 
prefer  the  same  for  their  bank-bills ?    But  says  Prof.  Bowen: — 

"8U11  it  may  bo  said  that  hero  is  no  real  ground  of  complaint,  for  it  Is  the  very 
essence  and  excellence  of  the  system  that  one  bill  shall  be  aa  good  as  another  any- 
where. Let  us  see.  A  depositor  once  bad  occasion  to  have  a  small  check  cashed  at 
a  bank  which  never,  under  the  old  system,  paid  him  any  thing  but  its  own  bills. 
This  lime  it  paid  him  four  bills,  one  from  some  town  unknown  to  him  in  PenU'^ 
sylvania,  a  second  from  some  place  equally  unknown  in  Michigan,  a  third  from 
New  York,  and  the  fourth  was  an  old  State  Bank  bilL  Now  the  National  Bank 
billa,  though  legal  tender  to  and  from  the  United  States,  except  for  the  pay- 
ment of  duties  or  interests  on  national  stocks,  are  not  legal  tender  between  roan 
and  man.  Suppose  the  person  bad  occasion  for  some  greenbacks,  which,  at 
present  and  ftr  some  indefinite  time  to  come,  are  MawfUl  money,'  in  order  to 
make  a  tender  for  the  discharge  of  a  debt.  His  own  local  bank  is  not  bound  to 
obuin  them  for  him,  for  be  has  none  of  its  own  bills  to  present  for  them.  He 
must  write  to  some  friend,  if  he  can  find  one,  either  in  Pittsburgh  or  Philadelphia, 
to  aoother  at  Chicago,  to  a  third  at  Albany  or  New  York,  and  ask  them  to  pre- 
sent these  bills  for  redemption  at  the  proper  places ;  and  then,  aOer  coosidersble 
delay,  and  aome  expense  in  writing  letters,  and  for  postage,  and  aome  risk  in 
tranamitting  money  by  mail,  he  will  receive  lawful  money  in  exchange  for  his 
little  share  of  Mr.  Chase's  uniform  National  Currency.**— Pp.  373-^ 

One  simple  fact  finishes  this  operose  illustration.  Every  bank  is  bound  to  pay 
the  checks  of  its  depositors  m  ''lawful  money,'*  i  e.,  legal  tender  or  ooin 
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if  demanded.  I>oes  sot  the  autliof  nj  in  this  very  paragnph,  Hiat  Natioi^ 
Bank  bills  are  "  not  a  legal  tender  between  man  and  man  7"  Certainly  not  thea 
between  banks  and  men. 

These  are  fair  specimens  of  the  anther's  whole  style  of  dealing  with  tiiis 
great  subject  What  be  says  about  the  profits  and  priyileges  involyed  in  the 
circulation  of  the  National  Banks,  is  equally  mistaken.  We  much  regret  that  so 
good  a  book  should  suffer  from  such  blemishes. 

The  Sublime  in  Nature ;  compiled  from  the  deecriptions  of  travellen  aad 
celebrated  toriteri.    By  Ferdinand  de  Lanoye.    With  large  additions. 

Wonders  of  Glaee- Making  in  all  Ages.    By  A.  Sanzay.    Illastrated  by 
sixty -three  engravings  on  wood. 

The  Sun,    By  Am^d^e  Gnillemin.    From  the  French,  by  A.  L.  Phipson, 
Ph.  D.    With  fifty-eiglit  illustrations. 

The  above  are  three  additional  volumes  of  the  "  Illustrated  Library  of  Won- 
ders," in  course  of  publication  by  Messrs.  Charles  Scribner  k  Ca  We  have 
already'  brought  some  of  the  preceding  volumes  to  the  favorable  attention  of  our 
readers.  As  the  series  goes  forward  we  confess  that  we  are  more  and  more  im- 
pressed with  its  excellence.  It  is  seldom  that  any  set  of  reading  books  appear  that 
so  happily  combine  the  entertainment  of  the  novel  with  the  choiceat  practical  aud 
scientific  instruction,  fitted  alike  for  the  old  aud  the  young,  the  cultivated  and 
uncultivated,  the  individual  and  the  family.  The  graphic  sketches  and  pictorial 
illustrations  are  equally  useAil  and  fascinatiog.  The  descriptions  of  the  grest 
mountains,  volcanoes,  rivers,  and  cataracts  of  the  globe  in  the  first  of  the  volumes 
above  noted  are  derived  from  the  best  sources. 

The  second  on  the  wonders  of  Glass-Making  is  quite  unique,  and  there  are 
few  who  will  not  be  charmed  by  the  descriptions  and  iUustrations  of  the  pro- 
cesses and  products  of  human  art  in  the  various  forms  of  this  most  useful  and 
beautiful  substance  in  different  countries  and  ages. 

The  third  volume  on  the  "  Wonders  of  the  Sun,"  is  still  more  remarkable  ia 
the  grandeur,  magnificence,  and  utility  of  its  unfoldings.  It  expands  and  rises 
with  the  vastness  and  sublimity  of  its  object.  The  great  discoveries  of  modem 
science  are  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  reader,  in  a  way  to  inform, 
astonish,  and  delight  him.    We  append  one  or  two  extracts  fh>m  this  volnme. 

"TBI  FUNCnOMS  OV  BKAT  AHD  LIGHT. 

*'Heat  cannot  supply  the  place  of  light  in  the  important  function  of  vegetatioB. 
A  plant  which  is  shut  up  in  a  dark  place,  even  when  there  is  a  sufllcient  degree 
of  temperature,  becomes  chlorotic ;  its  green  color  disappears;  it  only  lives  and 
grows  at  the  expense  of  its  own  substance.  M.  Bouesingault  has  recently  studied 
the  phenomena  of  vegetation  in  the  dark ;  his  experiments  prove  that  if  theyonng 
plant  raised  fVom  a  seed  be  developed  out  of  all  contact  with  light,  the  leaves 
do  not  act  as  a  reducing  apparatus ;  aplant  bom  under  such  drcumstanoee  emiiB 
carbonic  scid  constantly,  as  long  as  the  substance  of  the  seed  can  supply  any 
carbon,  and  the  duration  of  its  existence  depends  upon  the  weight  of  this  sub- 
stanoe.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  a  plant,  developed  in  complete  darkness  wiUi 
stalk,  leaves,  and  roou,  performs  functions  like  an  animal  during  the  whole 
period  of  its  existence.  'It  is  only  under  the  infiuence  of  light  tliat  leaves  are 
sensitive,  endowed  with  periodic  movements,  and  capable  of  motion.  In  the 
dark  tliey  are  rigid  and  appear  to  be  asleep.'  (J.  Sachs,  'Yegeuble  Physiol- 
ogy.*) 
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*'FioaIlj,  if  the  deTelopmentof  tbe  yarious  colors  of  flowers  be  independent  of 
the  local  action  of  light,  the  latter  is  no  less  indirectly  tbe  indispensable  agent 
both  of  the  formation  and  of  tbe  colors  of  flowers,  since  the  corolla  and  the 
8tamin»  can  onlj  grow  and  subsist  at  the  expense  of  substances  formed  in  the 
leaves  by  the  action  of  light 

"THB  B1.TS  OF  TBS  SUV  TBB  7IBST  OOKDITZON  OF  EZI8TXNCB  FOB  OBOAJnZKD 

BBIKO& 

"The  rays  of  the  sun  are,  therefore,  from  every  point  of  yiew,  the  first  condi- 
tion of  existence  for  organized  beings  on  the  surface  of  the  Earth.  They  supply 
them  with  heat,  without  which  life  would  soon  be  extinguished ;  with  light, 
which  presides  over  the  nutrition  of  plants,  and  consequently  over  the  lives  of 
every  being  in  the  animal  world ;  at  every  moment  they  determine  numerous 
chemical  combinations  and  decompositions.  They  constitute  an  incessant  and 
periodically  renewed  source  of  movement,  power,  and  life.  Men  of  the  present 
day  profit  not  only  by  the  prodigious  quanity  of  force  which  the  Sun  annually 
pours  upon  the  Earth  in  the  form  of  calorific,  chemical,  and  luminous  undulations, 
but  they  are  consuming  also  that  which  has  been  preserved  for  thousands  of 
centuries.  What  are,  in  fact,  the  accumulated  masses  of  coal  buried  in  the  crust 
of  the  Earth  by  geological  action,  bnt  the  produce  of  solar  light  condensed  some 
Uiousand  centuries  ago  in  gigantic  forests  ?  Their  carboniferous  principle  trans- 
formed by  a  kind  of  slow  distillation  amassed  itself  first  into  a  peaty  tissue, 
then  into  more  and  more  compact  strata,  until  the  layers  of  vegetable  remains 
were  completely  converted  into  basins  of  coal.  At  the  present  day  in  our  man- 
nikotories,  our  locomotives,  and  steamers,  these  precious  fossils  give  back  to 
man  in  light,  heat,  and  mechanical  power,  all  that  they  had  formerly  aoqulred 
for  thousands  of  years  from  the  rays  of  the  Sun.'* 

Snoe  the  foregoing  was  written  we  have  received  tnm  Scribner  ft  Ck>.  two 
additional  volumes  of  tbe  series  of  *'  Illustrated  Wonders,"  viz. : — 

The  W&nder$  of  the  Human  Body,  From  the  French  of  A.  L.  Pileur, 
Doctor  of  Medicine.    Illastrated  with  forty-five  engravings. 

The  Wonders  qf  Italian  Art.    By  Louis  Viardot.     Twenty-eight  en- 
gravings. 

The  former  rich  in  anatomical  and  physiological  instruction  popularized;  the 
latter  opening  to  the  great  reading  public  tbe  wealth  and  magnificence' of  art  in 
the  land  of  artists.    We  take  from  it  the  following  extract : — 

"mCHASL  AKGELO'S  BEVBKOK  OK  BIAGIO. 

*'The  fVesco  of  Michael  Angelo  was  not  yet  finished  when  it  was  nearly  being 
destroyed.  From  the  denunciation  of  his  chamberlain,  Biagio  of  Cesena,  who 
considered  the  painting  more  suitable  for  a  bath-room  or  even  a  tavern  than  for 
tbe  pope's  chapel,  Paul  III.  had,  for  a  short  time,  the  wish  to  have  it  destroyed. 
To  revenge  himself  on  his  denunciator,  Michael  Angelo  condemned  Biagio  to  the 
pillory  of  immortality.  Ue  painted  him  among  the  condemned  under  the  form  of 
Minofl,  and  according  to  the  fiction  of  Dante  in  the  fifth  canto  of  the  *  Inferno  :* 

Stravvi  Minos  orribilmente  e  ringia, 

that  Is  to  say,  with  the  ass's  ears  of  Midas  and  a  serpent  for  a  girdle,  which 
recalls  the  lines  of  an  old  Spanish  romance,  on  the  King  Bodrigo,  crying  out 
from  his  tomb  :— 

Ya  me  comen,  ya  me  comen, 

For  do  mas  pecado  habia.  ^    . 

Biagio  complained  to  the  pope,  demanding  that  at  least  his  features  should  be 
offiM»d.    'In  what  part  of  his  picture  has  he  placed  you?'  asked  the  pope 
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* lo  hell*— 'If  it  had  heen  in  purgatorj,  we  oonld  haye  got  jon  out,  but  in  hell, 
nuOa  est  redempHo.^ " 

Annual  of  Seientifie  Discovery ^  &r  Fmt  Booh  of  Facts  in  Science  and 
Art 'for  1870.  Exhibiting  the  most  important  Discoveries  and  Im- 
provements in  Mechanics^  Usrful  ArtSy  Natural  Philosophy ^  Chemistry^ 
Astronomy,  Oeology,  Biology,  Botany,  Mineralogy,  Meteorology, 
Geography,  Antiquities^  etc.  Together  teith  Notes  on  the  Progress  of 
Science  during  the  year  1869;  a  List  of  recent  Scient^  Publications, 
Obituaries  of  Eminent,  Scientific  Men,  etc.  Edited  by  John  Trow- 
bridge, S.  D„  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  Massachosetts 
Institute  of  Technology ;  aided  by  Samuel  Kueelaod,  M.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Zoology  and  Physiology  in  the  Institute;  and  W.  R. 
Nichols,  Graduate  of  the  Institute.  Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoln,  59 
WashiDjiCton  Street.  New  York :  Sheldon  &  Co.  London :  Trab- 
ner  &  Oo.    1870. 

This  title-page  does  such  justice  to  the  contents  of  this  great  Annual,  which  we 
always  welcome,  that  we  cannot  improve  upon  witliout  stretching  our  remarics 
beyond  a  short  notice  to  an  extended  article.  It  is  quite  indispensable  to  all 
who  would  keep  at  all  abreast  of  the  immense  strides  of  pure  and  applied  sdeaoe. 
A  prodigious  amount  of  most  yaluable  and  interesting  matter  is  closely  padded 
hito  it  Few  could  read  it  without  finding  practical  suggestions  from  whidi  tiiey 
could  gain  economical  advantages  greatly  surpassing  its  cost.  Tlie  schemes  of 
the  foundation  of  separate  species  by  natural  selection  and  by  deriTati<»,  as 
against  an  origin  by  oreatiMi,  are  not  dealt  with  quite  according  to  their  deaerta 

The  Word!  or.  Universal  Redemption  and  Salvation;  pre-ordained 
Irfore  all  Worlds,  A  more  Evangelical,  Philanthropic,  and  Chris- 
tian InterpreUUion  of  the  Almighty  God's  Sacred  Promises  of  If^- 
nite  Mercy,  Forgiveness,  and  Grace;  reverently  submitted  to 
Christendom,  By  George  Marin  De  La  Voye,  a  Septuagenarian 
Optimist.  London :  Whittaker  &  Oo. ;  Tmbner  dc  Oo.  New  York : 
Scribner,  Welford  dc  Oo. 

If  the  title-page  does  not  sufficiently  display  the  nebulous  (i>  it  too  much  to  say, 
delirious  ?)  magniloquence  of  this  amiable  and  yenerable  rhapaodist,  ahnost  any 
page  of  the  book  wilL  We  give  our  readers,  tfwtor  omnium,  the  following  Irom 
the  first  pages  (48-9)  at  which  we  happened  to  open : — 

"riBST  JlSD  rO&lMOST  Si^LUTABT  FBXSXNGE  OP  KTIL. 

"It  was  the  eternal  monotheocratio  Lord  of  all  thin^,  yisible  and  inyisibie^ 
who,  having  '  mentally  *  created  Adam,  upon  first  discovering  that  a  self-gener- 
ated incipient  ether,  of  an  extremely  virulent  nature,  was  imperceptibly  bnt 
eflidctively  contaminating  the  souls  of  his  heavenly  spirits  and  powers,  besides 
spreading  influential  pestilence  throughout  his  principalities  and  kingdoma,  had 
furthermore  anticipatedly  composed  those  prophecies,  revelations,  and  sacred 
warnings  (including  our  Lord's  prayer),  which  were  in  due'  time  to  constitute  the 
most  important  portion  of  our  Sacred  Bible. 

'*  Although  not  yet  self-multiplied,  our  Almighty  6od«  the  ever-flowing  '  Foun- 
tain of  Divine  Love  and  Grace,,'  combined  within  his  all-sufficient  and  formida- 
ble Oneness,  '  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega. — The  First  and  the  Last '  all  the  wonder- 
Ibl  attributes  of  the  Three  incomprehensible  Gods  of  that  godhead,  which  he 
aecretly  imposed,  after  a  time,  by  miraculous  divisions,  and  separations,  merciftilly 
to  treble. 

"Therefore,  annihilating  forever,  by  a  single  thought,  the  total  existence  of  the 
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aboTe-mentioDOd  ethereal  malefic  principles  of  evil,  Jehovah  next  evoked  fh>m  the 
infernal  abysses,  where  he  had  for  myriads  of  centuries  past  confined  him  at 
the  eztremest  verge  of  the  immeasurable  universe,  that  false  Archangel  he  inten* 
tionally  formed  and  endowed  as  a  'spiritual  antidote,'  perfectly  subservient  to 
his  Almighty  will,  against  the  deplorable  ills  which  he  from  the  very  beginxiing 
had  foreseen  and  forefended." 

A  Hi»tory  of  the  Free  Churchee  of  England^  from  A.  D.  1688 — A.  D. 
1851.  By  Herbert  S.  Skeats.  Second  edition.  London:  Arthur 
Miali.    New  York :  Soribner,  Welford  A  Oo.    1869. 

A  field  is  here  explored  in  regard  to  which  there  is  a  wide  desire  and  need  of 
information  on  historical,  ecclesiastical,  theological,  political,  and  sociological 
grounds.  The  above  volume  is  really  a  history  of  dissent  from  the  established 
church  in  England.  He  trsces  its  various  forms  in  their  origin,  progress,  develop- 
ments, and  their  joint  and  several  influence  upon  the  religion,  politics,  the  social, 
moral,  educational  condition  of  England.  He  shows  how  much  that  country 
owes  to  its  Dissenters,  for  all  that  is  moat  precious  in  the  present  state,  privileges, 
and  franchises  of  the  people. 

In  the  present  agitations,  which  are  shaking  Great  Britain  on  Establishment* 
Disestablishment,  and  Voluntaryism,  this  large  and  solid  volume  is  a  valuable 
thesaurus  of  historical  information.  The  subject  of  Free  Churches  and  the  proper 
support  of  them  and  their  ministers,  has  an  unfailing  interest  in  this  country. 
Sustentation-funds  yet  constitute  the  unsolved  problem  of  our  American  Volun- 
taryism. The  English  churches  sketched  in  this  volume  are  also  of  interest  to 
American  Christians,  as  most  of  our  great  American  churches  are  their  off-, 
spring,  which  have  largely  outgrown  the  mother  churches  whence  they  sprung. 

We  have  noticed  in  this  volume  an  incidental  confirmation  of  what  we  have 
always  believed,  in  regard  to  the  relation,  position,  and  agency  of  Wesley  and 
Whitefield  in  that  great  religious  awakening  in  the  English  Church,  out  of  which 
the  Methodist  Church  grew.  It  was  at  a  later  stage  in  organifing  and  shaping 
%  that  the  hand  of  John  Wesley  was  most  folt    Says  Mr  Skeats  (p.  354)  :— 

"  Much,  however,  as  John  Wesley's  name  has  been  identified,  and  justly  so, 
with  the  great  religious  awakening  which  followed  from  his  preaching  and  from 
that  of  his  followers,  it  is  to  Whitefield  that  the  origin  of  the  movement  is  more 
especially  due.  It  was  not  Wesley,  but  Whitefield,  who  first  awoke  the  people 
from'the  sleep  of  spiritual  death ;  and  it  was  not  Wesley,  but  Whitefield,  who 
first  broke  the  bonds  of  ecclesiastical  conventionalisms  and  laws.  This  occur- 
red while  the  Wealeys  were  in  Georgia." 

We  have  received  from  Soribner  ft  Co.,  the  publishers.  Vols.  IX  and  X.  of 
their  cheap  edition  of  Fronde's  History  of  England,  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to 
the  death  of  Elizabeth;  being  the  3d  and  4th  volumes  upon  the  Reign  of  Elis- 
abeth. This  work  has  been  so  fully  and  frequently  characterized,  and  its  great 
merits  specified  by  us  in  connection  with  the  issue  of  previous  volumes,  that  w« 
deem  it  necessary  to  do  no  more  than  welcome  an  edition  whose  cheapness  will 
reuder  it  as  accessible  as  welcome  to  a  greatly  enlarged  circle  of  readers. 

The  LaiDS  of  Diseurnve  Thought :  being  a  Text-Booh  of  Formal  Logic. 
By  James  McCosh,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey^ 
Princeton ;  formerly  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  Queen's 
College,  Belfast.    New  York :  Robert  Carter  dp  Brothers.    1870. 
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Those  who  are  interested  in  the  sdenoe  of  Logic,  and  in  Dr.  ICcGoch  as  a 
metaphysical  writer,  will  take  great  pleasure  in  studying  this  volume.  Although 
the  great  principles  of  Logic  are  a  priori  truths,  apodicUc  in  their  nature^  and 
as  unquestionable  and  unchangeable  as  the  multiplication-table,  it  is  wonderfbl 
what  a  succession  of  able  treatises  is  constantly  appearing  on  the  subject,  each 
presenting  it,  as  a  whole,  or  in  some  of  its  sides  and  angles,  in  new  aspeetsr 
which  serve  to  promote  or  perfect  our  apprehension  and  masieiy  of.  it.  The 
readers  of  our  late  book-notices  must  have  observed  the  frequent  recent  instances 
of  this.  Dr.  McCosh  has  in  this  compact  volume  treated  this  subject  witii  his 
wonted  clearness,  freshness,  and  thoroughness,  and  with  more  than  his  usual 
conciseness. 

He  has  especially  laid  himself  out  upon  that  first  element  of  logic,  the  Notioa, 
or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  simple  apprehension,  in  its  threefold  form  of  Peroept, 
Abstract,  and  Concept,  and  unfolded  the  whole  subject  ^ith  much  originality, 
force,  and  Justness.  None  can  peruse  this  chapter  without  widening  their  in- 
sight into  the  subject,  whether  they  always  agree  in  all  points  with  the  author 
or  not.  For  ourselves,  we  see  little  in  it  to  dissent  from,  and  much  to  instruct 
us. 

The  chapter  on  Language,  with  which  tlie  author  closes  his  discussion  of  the 
Notion,  though  carried  to  an  extent  that  is  somewhat  extra-logical,  grammati- 
cal, or  rhetorical,  is,  nevertheless,  a  legitimate  outgrowth  of  his  analysis  of  the 
Notion.  We  are  glad  that  Dr.  McOosh  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  prevented, 
by  any  respect  for  the  mere  technical  bounds  of  the  science,  from  inserting  this 
admirable  chapter. 

The  volume  before  us  runs  rapidly  but  thoroughly  through  judgments  and 
syllogisms,  and  concludes  with  copious  examples  for  the  proper  exerdae  of 
learners. 

It  will  take  rank  with  those  productions  of  the  author  which  have  already 
established  his  great  reputation  as  a  writer  on  the  Mental  Sciences. 

N6te9  on  the  ^Apocalypse  ;  with  an  Appendix  containing  dissertations  on 
some  of  the  apocalyptie  symboUy  together  foith  animadversions  9n  the 
interpretations  of  several  among'JLhe  most  learned  and  approved  expee' 
iters  of  Britain  and  America.  By  David  Steele,  8r^  raator  of  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Oongregation.  16mo,  pp.  823.  Philadelphia: 
Toung  &  Ferguson.     1870. 

These  notes  follow  with  minor  and  uuessentia]  variations  in  the  track  of  those 
English  expositors  who  find  in  the  Revelation  a  consecutive  disclosure  of  the 
ftiture,  and  who  adapt  its  mystic  symbols  in  regular  chronological  order  to  the 
eveuts  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  history.  The  numerical  periods  are  computed 
on  the  assumption  that  a  day  stands  for  a  year,  with  the  exoeption  of  the  miUea. 
nium,  which  is  with  equal  positiveness  and  equal  absence  of  proof  declared  to  be 
one  thousand  ordinary  years.  The  trumpets  succeed  the  seals,  and  the  vials  fol- 
low the  trumpets,  or  else  "  eotemporaie  "  (p.  340)  with  the  last  of  the  series.  The 
seals  extend  from  the  time  of  the  Apostle  John  to  the  accession  of  Constantino. 
The  trumpets  betoken  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  first 
four  herald  the  fall  of  its  western  portion.  The  fifth  and  sixth  bring  the  Sara- 
cens and  Turks  to  overwhelm  its  eastern  division.  The  seventh  shall  put  a  final 
end  to  all "  immoral  power/  *  under  which  broad  designation  are  included  all  existing 
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BaropMn  staioB  ftod  American  gOTeminents.  The  light  in  whioh  the  writer 
regards  our  own  national  organization  will  appear  from  the  following  (p.  171): 
"  SpeculatiTe  atheiam  caused  the  French  revolution  and  led  to  the  erection  of  the 
United  States  government;  which,  having  openly  declared  independence  of 
JSngland,  soon  a(\er  Tirtuallj  declared  independence  of  God."  His  feeling 
towards  "secret  and  sworn  confederacies"  appears  from  p.  173,  where,  fVee- 
masonry,  oddfeUowship,  temperance  aasooiationa,  and  a  oountleaa  number  of 
affiliated  societies  **  are  indiscriminately  spoken  of  as  ''the  oifehootB  of  popery 
and  infidelity,"  and  as  means  or  agendes  by  which  *'the  dragon  still  assails  the 
woman."  Whether  his  censures  of  **  corruptions  in  the  matter  of  Ood's  worship  " 
p.  177,  and  '*  human  inventions  as  means  of  grace,"  p.  205,  are  aimed  at  or 
designed  to  cover  the  sin  of  singing  any  thing  but  Rouse's  version  of  the  Psalms, 
we  cannot  say  positively;  but  sundry  expressions  scattered  through  the  volume 
lead  ns  to  suspect  it  On  the  whole,  if  *'  freedom  from  any  political  bias  "  (p.  B\ 
and  we  may  venture  to  add  ecclesiastical  bias,  is  an  important  '*  prerequisite  * 
to  the  right  understanding  of  the  Apocalypse,  we  fear  that  the  Rev.  lir.  Steele 
will  fall  under  the  same  condemnation  which  he  has  passed  upon  all  his  pre- 
decessors. 

Eemoving  Mountaim:  L\fe  Leiions  from  the  GotpeU,    By  John  S.  Hart. 
16mo,  pp.  806.    New  York:  Robert  Garter  dc  Brothers.    1870. 

This  is  a  series  of  meditations  upon  Gospel  topics  written  in  that  graoeAil  and 
felicitous  style,  of  which  Pror.  Hart  is  an  acknowledged  master.  They 'are  of 
various  character,  but  all  are  full  of  instructive  thought,  or  happy  illustration, 
or  suggestive  application  to  subjects  of  immediate  interest  The  volume  takes 
its  name  from  the  first  of  these  brief  articles,  in  which  the  attempt  is  made  to 
rise  to  a  conception  of  the  power  of  faith  to  overcome  the  most  formidable  obsta- 
des,  as  this  is  set  forth  in  our  Lord's  familiar  words:  which  from  their  very 
familiarity  are  apt  to  make  only  a  vague  and  indefinite  impression.  The  emblem 
is  so  vast  that  it  requires  time  and  reflection  to  apprehend  it  properly.  Prof- 
Hart  will  not.  suffer  it  to  be  dismissed  in  a  single  sentence  but  h<dds  it  up  before 
the  minds  of  his  readers,  and  assists  them  by  successive  steps  to  readi  an  esti- 
mate of  what  it  is  to  remove  a  mountain ;  what  it  would  be  for  a  corps  of  engi* 
neers  with  all  the  aid  of  modem  machinery  and  appliances  to  dig  down  the 
Alleghanies  or  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  wheel  them  into  the  ocean ;  and  what 
that  must  bo  that  can  execute  a  task,  to  which  such  an  operation  can  be  fitly 
compared. 

Prof.  Hart's  position  and  experience  as  an  educator  will  naturally  attract 
attention  to  his  views  upon  the  relation  or  Christianity  to  our  public-school  sys- 
tem, as  shown  in  Chapter  IX.:  *' The  Things  that  belong  to  Ciesar."  And  Sabbath- 
School  teachers  and  others  interested  in  promoting  the  eflidency  of  this  import- 
ant agency  wOl  find  timely  and  useful  soggestions  in  Chapter  XLIY. :  ^  Nothing 
but  Leaves." 

J^tory  qf  the  Preehytery  of  Erie.    By  S.  J.  M.  Eaton,  Pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  Franklin,  Pa.    New  York :  Hard  &  Houghton. 

A  valuable  oontribution  to  Presbyterian  Chnrch  History,  undertaken  by 
appointment  of  the  Presbytery.  It  contains  a  graphic  account  of  the  early 
diurches  in  Western  Pennsylvania ;  this  being  the  third  Presbyteiy  oiganised 
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west  of  the  AllegluDy  Kountains.  RedstMie  wis  flrat,  ItSl;  Ohio^  seoond, 
1798;  and  Brie,  third,  1801.  The  manners  and  customs  of  our  fathers  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  in  that  region,  are  described  with  singular  ▼ivadty  and 
jttBtness.  And  it  must  be  said  of  ttie  author,  in  this  second  attempt  at  anthor- 
ship,  in  this  department,  that  he  proves  to  be  an  historian  of  unquestionable 
ezceUenoe.  He  adds  to  diligence  of  research,  accuracy  of  statement,  and  rich 
yariety  of  details,  a  style  of  classio  purity  and  beaury ;  foil  of  quiet  humor,  and 
pertinent  allusion. 

The  biographioal  sketohes  of  deoeased  ministers,  aboat  fifty  in  number,  make 
a  valuable  and  interesting  reoord,  for  the  whole  church.  The  sketches  of  living 
men,  neariy  seventy  in  number,  who  are,  or  have  been  members  of  this  Presby- 
teiy,  though  scarcely  more  than  statistical,  in  any  case,  and  even  suppressed  in 
the  statistics, — the  age,  for  example,  being  commonly  withheld,— are  made  with 
the  manly  good  taste,  which  avoids  all  compliment,  and  even  estimate  of  ability 
or  service. 

The  third  part  of  the  book  consists  of  an  admirable  register  of  the  ehnrohes ; 
date  of  organization,  succession  of  pastors,  of  edifices,  and  distinguished  mem* 
bers,  especially  young  men  reared  for  the  ministry,  and  connection  with  Old  or 
New  School,  in  the  thirty-two  years  of  division,  now  terminated. 

Elocution:  ike  iourcss  and  elements  of  its  power.  By  J.  H.  MellvaiDe, 
Professor  of  Belles  Lettres  in  Princeton  College.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner  dc  Co. 

The  Introduction  consists  of  a  comprehensive  estimate  of  the  utQity  and  import 
tance  of  this  great  art,  and  a  reAitation  of  the  reasons  for  disparaging  and  neg- 
lecting it.  The  dignity  of  the  art  is  also  shown,  with  uncommon  force  and  beau- 
ty ;  so  that  the  reader  is  well  prepared  to  engage  in  the  minutsst  labor,  to  which 
the  author  leads  him ;  made  to  feel,  with  Herbert,  In  his  "  Gountry  Parson,^ 
that  there  can  be  "  nothing  little  "  in  the  cultivation,  he  proposes ;  and  to  *' covet 
earnestly*'  this  elocution,  as  even  foremost  among  '*the  best  gifts."  With  rare 
felicity,  he  cites  the  memorable  saying  of  Socrates,  the  greatest  of  all  uninspired 
teachers :  "  I  would  rather  write  upon  the  hearts  of  living  men,  tlian  upon  the 
skins  of  dead  sheep/'  In  the  example  of  our  Lord  Jesus  himself,  the  dignity  and 
value  of  oral' teaching  over  book-making,  appears  to  encourage  this  art;  and 
restrain  the  inordinate  valuation  of  the  press  in  our  day,  as  the  best  means  of 
greatness,  and  permanent  influence  for  good. 

The  book  is  then  divided  into  two  parts :  L  The  sources  of  power  in  delivery, 
II.  The  dements  of  power  in  dtXinery. 

Thb  boubobs  are  fen  in  number:  viz.,  Thxmghi,  .FMin^,  Anustatftt,  LvreiiAA- 
dress,  Sympaffiy,  Mastery  of  the  Sultject,  Fac&Uy  of  Remembering^  Fctmi^iariiy  w^ 
the  Mantaoript^  Vitality  ef  the  Physical  Man,  and  8^-eoniroL  This  part  of  the 
work  is  exhaustive  and  profound.  It  ranks  the  author  fairly  with  Fenelon, 
Campbell,  andYinet,  in  the  great  philosophy  of  rhetoric;  and  elevates  the  study 
to  an  intellectual  importance,  which  is  second  to  no  other  in  soope ;  and  tran- 
scends every  other,  in  the  permanency  of  its  form,  and  the  obvious  value  of  its 
principles. 

The  Second  Part  is  also  divided  into  ten  chapters,  viz.:  ArticutaUon,  Accent, 
lyonuneiation,  QuaHiies  of  Voice,  Powers  of  Voice,  Pitch  and  hrfteiiion,  Time  emd 
Piasue,  IbroSf  Sn^hasis,  and  Oesture. 
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Since  the  produotioii  of  that  original  and  matcbless  work  of  Br.  Rash  on  the 
human  yoice,  it  mi^  be  safely  affirmed  that  these  pages  of  Dr.  McUyaine  *re  the 
best  contributions  to  the  scientific  side  and  true  mastery  of  elocution.  The  com- 
bination of  philosophical  analysis  with  the  practical  details  of  the  school-room  is 
wonderfuL  The  directions,  given  with  ever  so  much  minuteness  and  specialty, 
are  never  triyiaL  The  rules,  however  positively  furnished,  are  perfectly  saved, 
by  principles  on  the  one  hand,  and  facts  on  the  other.  A  judicious  compilation 
of  the  best  instruction  hitherto  afforded,  is  accompanied,  all  along,  with  much  in- 
dependent and  fresh  exposition  of  the  resources  and  means  of  public  speaking. 

On  the  whole,  we  heartily  recommend  this  work  as  the  best  book  we  have  yet 
seen  for  use  as  a  text-book  on  elocution  in  schools  and  colleges.  The  blemish  of 
the  page  to  a  cursory  reader,  in  being  cut  up  into  so  many  parcels  of  black  letter 
and  italics,  only  enhances  its  value  to  the  teacher  and  the  student  in  recitation — 
blending  admirably  science,  catechism,  and  praxis.  The  vast  amount  of  diligence 
and  painstaking  this  little  volume  must  have  cost  the  author,  deserves  all  praise 
and  substantia]  remuneration.  Dr.  Mcllvaine  has  been  well  known  as  a  massive 
thinker  and  powerful  speaker  in  many  another  department.  But  we  are  now  to 
appreciate  him  for  minute  labor,  and  patient  pains,  and  generous  toil,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  education— a  higher  meed,  after  all,  than  any  personal  gifts  with  which 
be  has  been  endowed.  Whilst  we  may  not  concur  in  every  particular  lesson  of 
the  book  we  now  recommend,  we  must  regard  it  as  faulty  m  nothing  to  hinder 
its  usefulness  in  the  noble  aocomplishment  to  which  it  invites  the  youth  of  our 
day. 

The  Private  Life  of  Galileo.  Compiled  principally  from  his  Oorrespon- 
d^nce  and  that  of  his  eldest  danghter,  Sister  Maria  Celeste.  Boston : 
Nichols  &  Noyes.    1870. 

Kot  only  will  astronomers  and  men  of  sdenoe  look  into  this  book  with  deep 
and  tender  interest  Those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  progress  of  science  and 
its  relations  to  religion,  and  in  the  life  and  character  of  one  of  the  greatest  but 
most  unfortunate  and  abused  of  men,  will  read  it  with  melancholy  satisfaction. 
This  volume  contains  his  letter  to  Castelli,  on  the  Copemican  system,  which 
brought  him  before  the  Inquisition,  and  subjected  him  to  its  terrible  fulminations 
because  they  found  that  he  held  as  true,  "  the  false  doctrine  taught  by  many,  that 
the  sun  was  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  immovable,  and  that  the  earth 
moved  and  had  also  a  diurnal  motion."  The  narrative  of  the  trial  has  been 
enriched  and  enlivened  by  new  matter,  which  researches  among  the  archives  of. 
the  Vatican  have  disentombed. 

The  volume  also  contains  correspondence  between  Gkilileo  and  his  daughter, 
of  a  very  significant  character,  and  has  all  the  charm  of  the  simple  domestic  affec- 
tion  cherished  by  the  illustrious  astronomer,  alike  when  scaling  and  measuiing 
the  heavens  and  under  the  screws  of  the  Inquisition. 

Warp  and  Woof  A  loolc  of  verse.  By  Samuel  WiUoagfaby  Dnffield. 
New  York :  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  dp  Co.     1870. 

This  book  shows  a  fair  degree  of  poetic  power,  with  a  promise  of  still  better 
fhingSi  as  age  shall  strengthen  and  inspire  the  yonng  poet  for  higher  flights. 
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IXeri —  Ohriit  in  Song.  Spmn$  oflmmanusl,  uUctedfrom  all  ages,  with 
note$.  By  Philip  ScIuJE;  D.D.  New  York:  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  & 
Oo.    1870. 

This  fine  oontribution  to  our  hjmnology  has  ab^adj  reached  the  present,  whi<^ 
^8  its  fourth,  edition.  Although  issued  in  good  style  of  paper,  type,  and  bmding^, 
it  is  made  less  ezpensiye  than  former  editions  in  accommodation  to  the  popular 
demand.  Its  price  is  $2.26.  The  fact  that  it  is  collected  and  edited  by  Dr.  Schaff 
is  a  sufficient  guaranty  for  the  exclusion  of  whatever  is  undeTout,  unclassical, 
unpoetical,  or  without  some  breathing  of  faith,  love,  or  adoration  for  Him  who 
hath  a  name  that  is  above  every  name.  Not  only  so,  but  the  book  is  very  rich 
in  the  choice  hymns  of  all  the  ages  and  churches  which  magnify  Christ  in  his 
Person,  Incarnation,  Agony,  Passion,  Resurrection,  Ascension,  Enthronement^ 
Dominion,  Mediation,  Intercession — ^in  all  his  oflSoes  and  ministries  of  love,  and 
the  responsive  trust,  love,  gratitude,  devotion  of  his  people.  We  notice  that  the 
post-reformation  hymns  are  not  more  decided,  but  more  full  and  emphatic  than 
those  of  preceding  ages,  on  the  relation  of  the  piacular  character  of  Christ's  death 
to  Christian  experience  and  life. 

The  Lift  of  gut  Jjyrd.  By  Rev.  William  Hanna,  D.  D.,  LL,  D.  In  six 
volumes.    New  York :  Robert  Garter  &  Brothers.     1870. 

We  have  received  the  four  remaining  volumes  of  this  scholarly,  beautiful,  and 
devout  work,  which  bear  the  characteristics  we  ascribed  to  the  first  two  volumes, 
in  our  last  number.  The  critical  press  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  has  spoken 
with  one  voice,  not  in  vague,  but  in  discriminating  commendation  of  this  exoelleot 
Life  of  our  Lord.  The  four  volumes  now  before  us  are  the  3d,  on  the  Close  of  his 
Ministry ;  the  ith,  ou  Passion  Week ;  6th,  on  the  Last  Day  of  our  Lord's  Passion ; 
6th,  Forty  Days  after  the  Resurrection:  each  topic  of  the  profoundest  moment 
and  interest 

The  Life  ofjamee  Hamilton^  D.  D^  F.  L.  S.  By  William  Araot,  Edin- 
burgh. Second  Edition.  New  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers. 
1870. 

It  is  rare  that  so  fine  a  subject,  endeared  to  the  literary  and  religious  English 
speaking  world  by  a  series  of  the  best  specimens  of  our  religious  literature,  finds 
80  capital  a  biographer.  Dr.  Amot,  now  on  a  visit  to  this  country,  and  del^ate 
to  our  Assembly,  has  shown  eveiywhere  that  aroma  of  refined  culture,  piety, 
and  fervid  Christian  eloquence  which  fitted  him  to  be  the  confidential  friend  and 
biographer  of  Dr.  Hamilton.  He  has  given  us  a  beautiful  and  life-like  portrait, 
which  has  met  a  wide  and  ardent  welcome. 

Memoir  of  the  Ree.  Wm.  C,  Bume^  if.  -4.,  Mienonary  to  China  from  the 
Englieh  Preebyterian  Church,  By  the  Rev.  Islay  Barns,  D.  D., 
Professor  of  Theology,  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow.  New  York : 
Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.    1870. 

This  biography  of  one  heretofore  less  known  than  Dr.  HamQton,  in  no  way 
falls  below  that  of  the  latter  in  the  worthiness  of  the  subject,  the  points  of 
interest  in  his  life,  or  the  success  of  its  execution.  Dr.  Bums,  the  great  preacher, 
evangellzer,  and  missionary,  is  well  portrayed  to  us  by  Dr.  Bums  the  biographer. 
His  eventAil  but  noble  and  useful  life  as  preacher,  often  amid  revivals  in  Dundee^ 
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Perth,  Aberdeen,  Newcastle,  Edinbargh,  Dublin,  in  the  mountains,  and  in 
Canada;  hia  call  to  China  and  labors  there ;  at  Canton,  Amof,  Shanghae,  etc 
form  a  thread  for  sketching  a  life  full  of  great  evangelistio  achievements,  and 
invested  with  a  more  than  romantic  interest. 

Expository  Thoughts  on  the  Gospels^  for  Family  and  Private  Use,  With 
the  Text  CompleU.  St.  John.  Vol.  II.  By  the  Rev.  J.  0.  Ryle, 
B.  A.,  Christ's  Oharch,  Oxford,  Vicar  of  Stradhope,  Suffolk,  Eng- 
land.   New  York:  Robert  Garter  &  Brothens.     1870. 

Mr.  Ryle  has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  thoroughly  evangelical  ministers 
and  authors  of  the  Anglican  Church.  His  conmientaries  on  the  Gospels  have 
now  reached  the  sixth  volume,  which  ends  with  the  sixth  chapter  of  John.  He 
grows  voluminous  as  he  advances,  having  expanded  his  notes  on  Luke  to  two 
volumes,  and  promising  three,  if  not  more,  upon  John.  The  plain,  practical, 
devout,  but  not  unlearned,  character  of  the  preceding  volumes  appears  in  this. 
The  true  spiritual  meaning  is  evolved  and  applied  to  the  life.  Difficulties  are  adt 
evaded  nor  trifled  with.  It  will  be  found  profitable  and  acceptable  to  ministers 
and  Christians. 

God  is  Love;  or^  Glimpses  of  the  Father^ s  Infinite  Affection  for  His 
People.  From  the  Ninth  London  Edition.  New  York :  Robert 
Carter  &  Brothers.    1870. 

This  is  one  of  those  reprints  of  standard  devotional  books  first  published 
abroad,  which  form  so  much  of  the  staple  of  the  Carters'  publications.  All  the 
rays  of  the  divine  beneficence  are  gathered  up  and  focalized  so  as  to  show  that 
in  very  essence  God  is  Lovb. 

Owr  Father  in  Beaten :  The  Lord^s  Prayer  explained  and  illustrated. 
A  Booh  for  the  Young.  By  Rev.  J.  H.  Wilson,  M.  A.,  Barclay 
Church,  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  New  York:  Robert  Carter  & 
Brothers.    1870. 

This  is  another  of  the  innumerable  expositions  and  applications  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  which  show  its  inexhaustible  riches,  and  are  no  mere  repetitions  of  pre- 
vious expositions.  By  its  pictorial  and  other  illustrations  it  is  specially  fitted 
for  the  youngs  in  whose  interest  it  is  prepared. 

The  Bible  in  Public  Schools,  Arguments  in  the  ease  of  John  D.  Miner, 
et  al.  versus  The  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Cincinnati  et 
al.    Superior  Court  of  Cincinnati.     With  the  Opinions  and  Beeieions 

\     of  the  Court.    Cincinnati :  Robert  Clark  &  Co.    1870. 

One  of  the  great  arguments  contained  in  this  volume, — ^that  by  Judge 
Matthews  against  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  Common  Schools, — we  noticed  in  our 
last  number,  with  several  other  recent  publications  on  the  common  sdiool  ques- 
tion. This  was  all  of  it  that  we  had  then  received.  We  are  glad,  now,  to 
receive  this  large  and  handsome  volume.  It  presents  all  the  papers,  documents, 
arguments,  and  judicial  deliverances  in  a  case  which  will  take  rank  with  the 
few  great  historic  and  formative  legal  cases  of  the  country,  that  serve  at  once  to 
evoke  and  shape  the  sentiments  and  policy  of  the  people,  whether  discordant  or 
accordant  with  it.  It  is  in  this  respect  like  the  great  Dartmouth  College,  United 
States  Bank,  Dred  Scott,  and  Legal  Tender  cases  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
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United  States.  This  book  is  a  moat  yaluable  oontribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
subject,  and  presents  the  issues  of  the  oontroveraj  which  is  beginning  to  conyulas 
the  oountrj,  in  the  clearest  h'ght  in  which  the  ablest  counsellors  and  judges  can 
put  them. 

Cmiar'M  dfmmentariei  on  the  Oallic  War  ;  with  Explanatory  Notet,  a 
Copioui  Dictionary^  and  a  Map  of  Gaul,  By  Albert  Harkneas,  LL.  D. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  h  Company.     1870. 

Professor  Harkness'  Series  of  Classical  Text-Books  is  marked  by  great  practi- 
cal excellencies.  They  giye  the  results  of  large  experience  in  teaching.  The 
present  work  is  supplied  with  the  best  illustrations  in  the  way  of  maps  and 
plans.  The  notes  give  judicious  help  to  the  students  on  points  of  construction 
by  numerous  references  to  the  author's  Grammar,  and  are  especially  fitted  to 
eultivate  a  habit  of  dose,  yet  tasteful  and  idiomatic  translation — an  object  so 
important  to  be  secured  from  the  outset  in  the  study  of  the  classics.  We  regard 
this  as  the  best  edition  of  Cesar  for  the  Preparatory  Course. 

The  J^encerB,  a  Story  of  Home  Influence.  By  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  D.  D., 
Rector  of  St  Stephen's  Church,  New  York«  Amerioaa  Tract 
Society,  New  York. 

This  is  a  collection  or  series  of  tales  founded  on  facts  within  the  yenerable 
author's  knowledge,  which  were  originally  published  in  the  New  York  Ledger, 
and  were  perused  with  satisfaction  and  profit  by  the  thousands  of  readers  <^  that 
unique  and  entertaining  journal.  The  Publishing  Committee  of  the  Tract  Society 
have  wisely  judged  that  they  would  do  good  service  in  a  more  permanent  form. 
Kr.  Bonner,  who,  with  all  his  efforts  to  amuse,  seeks  also  to  benefit  his  fellow- 
men,  has  kindly  consented  lo  tlieir  publication  in  this  form.  The  author,  the 
matter,  the  occasions  and  circumstances  of  the  book,  cannot  fail  to  win  for  it  a 
large  number  of  readers. 

PearU  of  Wisdom :  A  Text  of  Scripture^  with  an  Appropriate  Selection 
from  various  authors  for  every  day  in  the  year.  Bj  Bev.  Samuel 
Hntchings.    American  Tract  Society,  New  York. 

The  selections  of  Scripture  texts,  and  fitting  extracts  from  variona  authors  to 
accompany,  expound,  or  apply  them,  are  happily  made,  and  make  this  little 
volume  a  good  vade  mecurtL 

Beginning  qf  Life,  Chapters  forj.  Young  Men  on  Religiony  Study ^  and 
Business.  By  John  Tullock,  D.  D.,  Principal  and  Primarius  Pro- 
fessor, St.  Mary's  College.    American  Tract  Society,  New  York. 

Principal  Tullock  has  long  been  well  known  as  a  Christian  writer,  and  es- 
pecially by  his  prize  essay  in  defence  of  theism.  He  has  in  this  volume  under- 
taken a  very  different  task.  He  has  given  a  series  of  instructions  and  oonnaels 
to  young  men,  which  covers  the  whole  ground  from  the  first  foundations  of 
faith  in  the  supernatural  to  the  most  practical  instructions  in  regard  to  business, 
reading,  culture,  enjoyment.  The  religious  and  Christian  element  in  the  book  is 
of  course  the  most  important.  But  the  chapters  teaching  what  to  do  and  how 
to  do  it,  what  to  read  and  how  to  read  it,  what  to  enjoy  and  how  to  eigoy  it,— 
if  not  showing  what  is  religion,  show  what  is  necessary  to  its  best  exemplifies 
tion,  and  what  it  is  of  inestimable  importance  to  young  men  to  know  and  realiae. 
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The  following  issues  of  the  Preshyterian  Board  of  Publication  for  Sunday- 
School  libraries  and  fiunily  reading  are  aboye  the  average  standard  of  this  kind 
of  literature  :-^ 

The  Fountain  Cloof;  or^  Misnonary  Life  in  South  Africa, 

Ywian  and  hie  Friende ;  or,  Two  Hundred  Teare  Ago.  By  the  author 
of  **  The  Story  of  a  Pocket  Bible." 

The  Story  of  the  Faith  in  Hungary,  By  the  author  of  "  From  Dawn  to 
l)ark  in  Italy." 

Sunday  Ereninge  at  Northeourt;  Jeeeiea^e  First  Prayer,  and  Jeeeiea^e 
Mother, 

Honor  Bright;  or,  The  Faithful  Daughter.  By  the  author  of  "Cor- 
nelia's Visit  to  Roseville,"  "Kitty  Denison  and  her  Ghristmaa 
Gifts,"  etc. 

Fred  Wileon's  Sled,    By  Nellie  Grahame. 

After  our  regular  Book  Notices  had  gone  to  press  the  following  works  were 
received : — 

A  Treatise  on  the  Grammar  ofNete  Testament  Oreeh,  regarded  as  the 
Basis  of  New  Testament  Exegesis.  By  Dr.  G.  B.  Winer.  Translated 
from  the  German,  with  Large  Additions  and  Fall  Indices,  by  Rev. 
W.  F.  Moultf>n,  M.  A.,  Classical  Tutor  Wesleyan  Theological  Col- 
lege, Richmond,  and  Prizeman  in  Hebrew  and  New  Testament 
Greek  in  the  University  of  London.  Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark, 
38  George  Street.  New  York:  Scribner,  Welford  &  Co.,  664 
Broadway.     1870. 

The  preeminence  of  Winer^s  Grammars  over  all  others  upon  New  Testament 
Greek  has  long  been  understood  and  conceded  by  scholars  and  exegetes.  This 
admirable  edition,  in  English,  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  all  students  of  the 
original  Scriptures. 

Manual  of  Historieo- Critical  Introduction  to  the  Canonical  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  Testament.  By  Earl  Friedrich  Eeil,  Doctor  and  Profes- 
sor of  Theology.  Translated  by  George  C.  M.  Donglaa,  B.  A.,  D.  D. 
Vol.  IL  Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark.  New  York:  Scribner,  Wel- 
ford h  Co.     1870. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Hew  Testament.  By  Friedrich  Bleek.  Edited  by 
Johannes  Freidrich  Bleek,  Pfarrer.  Translated  from  the  German, 
by  Rev.  Wm.  Umick,  M.  A.  Vol.  II.  Edinburgh:  T.  ^  T.  Clark. 
New  York :  Scribner,  Welford  &  Co.    1870. 

The  characteristics  of  both  of  the  above  standard  works  were  set  forth  in 
careful  notices  of  the  first  volumes  of  each  in  our  Jsnuary  number  of  the  cur- 
rent year. 

Superstition  and  Force.  Essays  on  The  Wager  of  Lauh-The  Wager  of 
Battle^The  Ordeal— Torture.  By  Henry  C.  Lea.  Second  Edition. 
Revised.    Philadelphia :  Henry  C.  Lea.    1870. 

Mr.  Lea  haa  shown  an  unusual  aptitude  and  taste  for  producing  historical 
<K>nographs.    They  are  very  exhaustive,  and  replete  with  infonnation  not  other- 
VOL.  XLH. — NO.  in.  32 
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wise  aeoesflible.  A  oonsiderable  part  of  the  present  ▼olume  has  been  published 
already  in  the  North  American  Review.  Like  his  History  of  SacerdoteX  CetSbaen^ 
this  is  invaluable  as  a  thesaurus  of  well-attested  facts.  Hia  reasonings  upon 
them,  though  often  sound,  are  not  always  reliable.  He  does  not  alwajs  draw 
the  line  oorrectlj  between  superstition  and  true  religion. 

The  SinXeunen  ofJe%\u:  an  Bnidenee/or  Christianity.  By  Carl  Ullman, 
D.D.  Translated  from  the  seventh  altered  and  enlarged  edition  by 
Sophia  Taylor.  Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark.  New  York :  Scribner, 
Welford&Co.    1870. 

The  very  title  of  this  volume,  which  we  have  not  been  able  carefully  to  ex- 
amine, invests  it  with  special  interest    It  has  high  theological  value. 

2Ti6  Writings  of  Quinttu  Sept  Flor,  Tertullianue,  Vol.  IL  Translated 
by  Peter  Holmes,  D.D.,F,R.  A. S.  Edinburgh:  T.&T.  Clark.  New 
York:  Scribner,  Welford  &  Co.    1870. 

This  is  vol  XT.  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Christian  Libraiy,  by  those  enterprisittg 
Christian  publishers  the  Clarks  of  Edinburgh.  Next  to  Augustine,  no  patristic 
writer  is  more  instructive  to  the  theologian,  or  prized  by  the  church,  than  Ter- 
tulUan. 

Apocryphal  Qoepeli,  Acti^  and  Revelations.  Translated  by  Alexander 
Walker,  Esq.,  one  of  Her  Migesty^s  Inspectors  of  Schools  for  Soot- 
land.  Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark.  New  York:  Scribner,  Welford 
&  Co.     1870. 

This  complete  collection  and  thorough  translation  of  these  curious  documents 
now  render  them  accessible  to  all  who  love  this  sort  of  antiquarian  studies,  and 
to  compare  the  true  word  of  God  with  the  various  apocryphal  substitutea  for  it 

The  History  of  Rome.  By  Theodor  Mommsen.  Translated  by  the  Rev. 
William  P.  Dickson,  D.D.,  with  a  preface  by  Dr.  Leonard  Schmitz. 
Vol.  III.  New  York :  C.  Scribner  &  Co.,  654  Broadway.     1870. 

Another  volume  of  this  standard  work,  whose  merits  we  have  already  set  be-~ 
fore  our  readers. 

A  History  of  Christian  Doctrine.  By  William  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.D.,  Profes- 
sor of  Biblical  Literature  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 
In  two  volumes.  Third  edition.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner  k 
Co.,  654  Broadway.     1870. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  third  edition  of  this  solid  and  valuable  work,  whose 
characteristics  we  set  forth  in  an  extended  article,  on  its  first  publication,  in  our 
number  for  January,  1864. 

Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology.  By  William  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.D. 
Eighth  edition.  New  York:  C.  Scribner  St  Co.,  654  Broadway. 
1870. 

Dr.  Shedd  was  once  professor  in  this  department  at  Auburn,  and  the  merit  of 
his  treatise  on  the  subject  is  evinced  by  the  number  of  editions  through  which  it 
has  run.  He  raises  sacred  rlietoric  above  the  low  level  of  mere  conventialims 
of  style,  and  founds  eloquence  on  truth,  force,  and  earnestness. 
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Wonden  of  Architeetwre,    Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Lefevre.    To 
which  is  added  a  Chapter  on  English  Architecture  hj  B.  Donald. 
New  York:  0.  Scribner  &  Co.    1870. 
One  of  the  series  of  ** Illustrated  Library  of  Wonders"  we  hare  so  often 

noticed,  and  not  unworthy  of  its  predecessora 

Lifting  the  Veil,  "  Which  veil  is  done  away  in  Christ."— 2  Cor.  iii.  14. 
New  York :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.     1870. 

A  beautiful  little  volume,  full  of  earnest  Christian  thought  and  feeling. 

The  Church  of  Christ;  a  Treatise  on  the  Nature^  Powers^  OrdinaneeSj 
Dieeipline^  and  Government  of  the  Christian  Church,      By  the  late 
Jatnes  Bannerman,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Apologetic  and  Pastoral  The* 
ology,  New  College,  Edinburgh,  author  of  ^^Inspiration  :  the  Infalli- 
ble Truth  and  Divine  Authority  of  the  Holy  Scnptures."    Edited  by 
his  Son.    Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark.     1868. 
We  gave  a  commendatory  notice  of  this  great  work  on  its  first  publication.  We 
have  been  hoping  ever  since  *to  find  time  to  give  an  extended  review  of  it,  but 
have  thus  far  failed.    Meanwhile,  we  desire  again  to  call  attention  to  it  as  one 
of  the  most  thorough  and  satisfactory  treatises  on  the  subject  known  to  us. 

PAMPHLETS  AND  PERIODICALS. 

An  Outline  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  West  or  South  Jer- 
sey, from  1700  to  1865.  A  Discourse  delivered  October  8,  1866,  in 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey,  By  Rev. 
Allen  H.  Brown,  by  appointment  of  the  Presbytery  of  West  Jersey. 
With  an  Appendix.    Philadelphia:  Alfred  Martien.     7869. 

This  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  Presbyterianism,  for  which  we 
are  under  special  obligations  to  the  author,  to  whose  great  and  unrequited  labors 
our  church  as  well  as  its  recorded  history  owe  so  much. 

Lay  Preaching.  Sermon  at  the  first  anniversary  of  the  "JVew  York  Bap- 
tist Lay  Preaching  Association,^^  held  in  the  Madison  Avenue  Bap- 
tist Church,  New  York  City,  Sunday  Evening,  November  14, 1869, 
with  an  abstract  of  the  proceedings  at  said  anniversary.  By  Bev. 
Wayland  Hoyt,  Pastor  of  the  Strong  Place  Baptist  Church,  Brook- 
lyn.   Philadelphia:  American  Baptist  Publication  Society. 

We  are  glad  that  the  subject  of  lay  preaching,  i.  e.,  the  proclamation  of  the 
Gospel  by  laymen  in  public  and  in  private,  is  receiving  increased  attention.  We 
believe  that  without  invading  at  all  the  proper  sphere  of  clergymen. 


The  Rev.  W.  L.  Gage,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  published  an  excellent  raised 
map  of  O.  T.  Palestine,  showing  its  mountains  and  valleys  in  relief,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  others  of  N.  T.  Palestine,  etc.  It  may  be  had  by  mailing  one  dollar  to 
him  without  further  expense. 

The  American  Catalogue  of  Boohs  for  1869,  containing  complete  monthly 
lists  of  all  the  boohs  published  in  the  United  States  during  the  year 
1869,  with  statement  of  size,  price,  place  of  publication,  and  pub- 
lisher's name,  to  which  are  pr^ed  an  Alphabetical  and  a  Classified 
Index.  New  York:  Leypoldt  &  Holt.  1870. 
This  well-executed  catalogue  supplies  a  great  desideratum  to  all  booksellers 

and  publishers,  biblliophilists,  librarians,  literati,  and  biblomaniacs. 
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Art.  XI.-LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


BNOLAND. 

The  valuable  "  Aote-Kioeoe  OhriatUin  Library,'*  published  by  Measra.  T.  ft  T. 
Clark  is  approaching  completioD.  Tho  16th  and  16th  volumes  of  the  series  are, 
Vol.  II.  of  Tertullian,  and  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  Acts,  and  ReTelation.  In 
their  Foreign  Theological  Dbrary,  Bleek'a  "  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament," 
and  Keil's  "  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,"  are  completed  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  second  volume  of  each. 

The  revision  of  the  authorized  version  has  recently  been  acted  on  by  Convo- 
cation, and  the  committee  who  are  to  act  with  the  committee  of  bishops  m  accom- 
plishing the  proposed  work,  includes  such  names  as  Alford,  Stanley,  Rose,  Sel- 
wyn,  Blakesley,  Jebb,  and  Kay.  Among  the  bishops  are  Wilberforoe,  Thirlwall, 
'Wordsworth,  and  Ellioott,  and  among  those  whose  counsel  and  oo-operation  are 
solicited  are,  for  the  Old  Testament,  scholars  like  W.  L.  Alexander,  Davies 
Fairbaim,  Ginsburg,  Leathes,  Perowne,  Pusey,  and  the  Wrights ;  and  for  the 
New  Testament,  Trench,  Angus,  Eadie,  lightfoo^  Newman,  Scrivener,  West- 
cott,  and  others.  A  Sermon  on  the  subject  of  Biblical  Revision,  preached  in  St 
Paul's  a  few  weeks  since  by  Dean  Alford,  has  Just  been  published,  and  a  discussioa 
by  Bishop  Ellicott  was  to  appear  before  this  time. 

The  Cambridge  "  Paragraph  Bible,"  carefully  edited  for  the  University  Pies^ 
by  Rev.  F.  H.  Scrivener,  a  thorough  and  competent  scholar,  is  in  part  published: 
Part  I.  includes  the  Old  Testament  to  Solomon's  Song. 

To  Biblical  exegesis  the  chief  contributions  of  the  last  quarter  are  Dr.  Gloag's 
*' Commentary  on  Acta  "  (2  vols.,  T.  k  T.  Clark) ;  Dr.  J.  Morrison's  "  Commentary 
on  Matthew;"  Bingham's  *' Gospel  according  to  Isaiah "  (Lectures  on  the  53d 
Chapter) ;  Kelly's  "  Lectures  on  Matthew ;  "  Windle's  "  Lectures  on  the  EpisUes 
to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia;  "  VoL  V.  of  '*  Leighton's  Works  '*  (Bzpositoiy 
Lectures);  Vol.  L  of  a  second  improved  edition  of  Perowne  on  the  Psalms; 
Vol.  I.  of  Spurgeon's  "  Treasury  of  David  "  (a  Commentary  on  Psalms  1-26);  a 
third  thoroughly  revised  edition  of  Dr.  C.  J.  Vanghan  on  Romans ;  and 
Lloyd's  ^  Analysis  of  the  first  eleven  chapters  of  Grenesis  "  (grammatical,  critical, 
and  explanatory).  Green's  "  Handbook  to  the  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament " 
(with  a  Vocabulary  and  an  Examination  of  the  Chief  Synonyms — ^published  by 
the  Religious  Tract  SocietyX  and  J.  F.  Smith's  translation  of  Kwald's  *'  Introduc- 
tory Hebrew  Grammar,"  from  the  3d  German  edition,  are  promising  auxiliaries. 
The  more  important  discussions  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  the  various  scientific 
and  practical  relations  of  Christian  faith  are  Rev.  H.  Martin's  "  Atonement  in  its 
relations  to  the  Covenant,  the  Priesthood,  and  the  Intercession  of  our  Lord;" 
W.  Paul's  "Scriptural  Account  of  Creation  vindicated  by  the  teaching  of  Sdenoe;" 
Matthew  Arnold's  "  St  Paul  and  Protestantism ;"  Warrington's  "Week  of  Crea- 
tion ;"  German's  "  Athanasian  Creed  and  Modem  Thought ;"  "  Judged  by  his 
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Words  " — an  attempt  to  weigh  a  certain  kind  of  eyidenoe  respecting  Christ ;  Lle- 
wellyn's "Mjstery  of  Iniquity ;"  '* Science  and  the  Gospel;"  Yenn's  "Hulaean 
Lectures  on  some  of  the  Characteristics  of  Belief,  Scientiflc  and  Religious;"  J. 
Killer's  *'  Christianum  Organum,  or  the  InductiTe  Method  in  Scripture  and  Sci- 
ence ;"  Vol  2  of  Edward  Irring's proj^ietical  works;  UUman's  ** Sinlessness  of  Je- 
bus/'  translated  from  the  7th  revised  German  edition ;  a  fifth  edition  of  Eairhaim's 
"Typology;"  a  revised  edition  of  Tonng's  *^  Creator  and  the  Creation;"  and  a 
rerised  editioi^of  Archbishop  Thomson's  "  Life  in  the  Light  of  (Jod's  Word." 

Probably  the  most  memorable  book  of  the  quarter  (as  it  is  certainly  the  one 
attracting  most  immediate  and  general  attention)  is  Dr.  J.  H.  Newman's  **  Gram- 
mar of  Assent."  It  contains  the  results  of  many  years  of  the  author's  profound- 
est  thinking,  and  is  put  forth  in  his  best  style.  It  is  published  in  this  country 
by  the  Caiholic  Publication  Society.  The  "Bumey  Prize  Essay"  for  1868, 
whidi  is  just  published,  is  by  G.  G.  Scott,  Jr.,  on  "  The  Argument  for  the  Intel- 
lectual Character  of  the  First  Cause,  as  affected  by  recent  InvestigatioDS  of 
Physical  Science." 

In  the  Ecclesiastical  aud  Sacramental  departments  of  theological  litersture  we 
obserye  the  recent  publication  of  "  England  or  Rome — the  Reunion  of  Chris- 
tendom "  (a  layman's  reply  to  Ffoulkes);  Hey  wood's  edition  of '*  Bishop  Gardi- 
ner's Oration  on  True  Obedience ;"  Rhodes's  '*  Visible  Unity  of  the  Catholic 
Church;"  Ryle's  "Church  Reform;"  Meyrick's  edition  of  Bishop  Cosin  on 
"The  Religion,  Discipline,  and  Rites  of  the  Church  of  England;"  Cox's  "Latin 
and  Teutonic  Christendom;"  and  Biddle  on  "The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per." Of  a  more  miscellaneous  religious  character  are  Prof.  Plumptre's  "  Bibli- 
cal Studies;"  L.  H.  Wiseman's  "  Men  of  Faith  "  (Sketches  from  the  Book  of 
Judges);  J.  Thompson's  "Life- Work  of  the  Apostle  Peter;"  Drs.  Guthrie  and 
Blaikie*s  "Saving  Knowledge;"  Bruce's  "Life  of  Gideon,  illustrated  and 
applied ;"  Anderson's  "Filial  Honor  of  God  by  Confidence,  Obedience,  aud  Resig- 
nation;" Ritchie's  "Religious  Life  of  London;"  Sibree's  " Madagascar  and  its 
People;"  and  Dr.  J.  Stoughton's  "Daily  Prayer  Book"  (prepared by  the  editor 
with  the  aid  of  Binney,  Allon,  Dale,  Pulsford,  Vaughan,  and  others). 

Questions  of  politics  suggested  by  the  condition  of  Ireland  and  national  edu- 
cation have  added  considerably  to  the  number  of  recent  publications.  Godkin's 
"Land  War  in  Ireland;"  Kirk's  "Social  Politics  in  Great  Britain;"  Sproat's 
"Education  of  the  Rural  Poor;"  Patterson's  "The  State,  the  Poor,  and  the 
Country;"  "Systems  of  Land  Tenure  in  various  Countries;"  Murphy's  "Ire- 
land,— Industrial,  Political,  and  Social,"  are  samples  of  this  class  of  works. 

Willis's  "Life,  Correspondence,  and  Ethics  of  Spinoza;"  Taine's  "English 
Positivism,  a  study  of  John  Stuart  Mill;"  Bain's  "Logic,  Deductive  and  Induc- 
tive;" a  new  edition  of  Maurice's  "Mediaeval  Philosophy;"  A.  R.  Wallace's 
"Contributions  to  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selection;"  Winchell's  "Sketches  of 
Creation;"  and  RoUeston's  "Forms  of  Animal  Life,"  are  among  the  latest  works 
in  Philosophy  and  Natural  Science. 

Dixon's  "Free  Russia;"  Dicey's  "Morning  Land;"  Hamilton's  "Sketches  of 
Life  and  Sport  in  South-Eastem  Africa;"  a  new  edition  of  Porter's  "Five 
Years  in  Damascus;"  Mattheson's  "England  to  Delhi;"  Denison's  "Tarieties 
of  Yice-Regal  Life ;"  Wihnot  and  Chase's  "  History  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope;"   Watson's  "Biographies  of  Wilkes  and   Cobbett;"    Markham's 
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"  Life  ofLord  Fairfax ;"  a  new  edition  of  G.  H.  Lewes^s  *'  W^  of  Goethe  f  Lord 
SUnhope's  ''History  of  England  (from  1701  to  1713);"  Tola.  3  and  4  of  the 
translation  of  Yon  Sybel's  '*  History  of  the  French  Revolution;*'  Rllis^s  "Asi- 
atic Affinities  of  the  Old  Italians;"  Ck>x's  "Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations;** 
Lacroix's  "  Arts  in  the  Middle  Ages ;"  Part  2  of  Stirling's  translation  of  BastiaVa 
"Harmonies  of  Political  Economy;'*  Prof.  Montague  Bernard's  **  Neutrality  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  American  War;"  Quain's  "Defects  in  General  Education ;*" 
and  a  new  volume  of  Hugh  Miller's  "Miscellanies,"  complete  our  preaent 
survey. 

GERMANY. 

Prof.  Tischendorf  has  replied  to  the  strictures  of  the  CivUtd  OaUoUai^  in  » 
pamphlet  entitled  "  Responsa  ad  Calumniaa  Romanas,"  adding  some  corrections 
of  his  edition  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  especially  in  its  references  to  the  Cod.  Vat. 

Exegetical  literature  has  been  enriched  by  few  important  additions.  In  Keil 
and  Delitzsch's  Commentary,  a  new  number  contains  "Leviticus,  Numbers, 
and  Deuteronomy."  We  add  only  Vol.  I,  Part  2,  of  Bachmann  on  "Judges;" 
Thiersch's  "Genesis  in  its  moral  and  prophetic  import;"  L.  Harms  on  "L 
Peter;"  and  a  pamphlet  of  Hitzig^s  on  "Paul's  Epistlta" 

In  theology  and  ethics  there  is  more  to  arrest  attention.  Part  1  of  VoL  II. 
of  Rothe's  "Dogmatic;"  Part  2  of  Schultz's  "Theology  of  the  Old  Testament ;•* 
H.  Steinthal's  "  Myth  and  Religion  ;"  Bade's  "  Christotheology ;"  an  anonymous 
work  entitled  "Christ — the  suffering  and  risen  Christ  exhibited  according  to 
the  four  Gospels;"  Eoopmann's  "Justification  through  Christ  alone,  presented 
in  the  light  of  modem  theology;"  Part  1  of  F.  Nitzsch's  "Outline  of  the  His- 
tory of  Christian  Doctrine  "  (to  be  completed  in  three  parts) ;  Vol.  I.  of  Paria's 
edition  of  "  Toletus  on  the  Summa  Tlieohgia  of  Thomas  Aquinas ;"  J.  Delitsach 
on  the  "  System  of  Divinity  of  Thomas  Aquinas ;"  a  revised  edition  of  Christ- 
lieb's  "Modern  Doubt  as  to  the  Christian  Faith;"  Schdberlein  on  the  "Holy 
Sacrament,  in  doctrine  and  practice;"  Book  2  of  Vol.  11.  of  Otto*s  "Evangeli- 
cal Practical  Theology ;"  Vol.  VII 1.  of  Calvin's  "  Works  in  the  Ck>rpu8  Reforma- 
toi-um;'^  Sepp's  "  Propositions  for  Ecclesiastical  Reform,  beginning  with  the  re- 
vision of  the  Biblical  Canon  ;*'  Luthardt's  "  Ethics  of  Aristotle  contrasted  with 
the  Morality  of  Christianity;"  a  Prize  Essay  on  War,  by  Wiskemann  (under  the 
auspices  of  the  "  Hague  Society  for  the  Defence  of  the  Christian  Religion  '*) ; 
and  Wunsche's  "  Suffbrings  of  the  Messiah  in  their  agreement  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  Old  Testameut,  and  the  sayings  of  the  Rabbis,"  make  up  a  list  of  very 
considerable  variety  and  value. 

In  philosophy  the  system  and  influence  of  Leibnitz  are  the  subject  of  mnch 
discussion.  To  the  works  named  in  our  last  number  we  add  Pfleiderer's  "  Leib- 
nitz as  Patriot,  Statesman,  and  Educator,"  VonBenoit's  "Comparison  of  Locke's 
Theory  of  Knowledge,  with  Leibnitz's  criticisms,"  and  Vol.  IL  of  PichlePs  "  The- 
ology of  Leibnitz."  IJeberweg's  edition  and  annotated  translation  of  the  **Ar9 
PoeHca  of  Aristotle;"  Part  1  of  Oncken's  "Politics  of  Aristotle;"  Zimmer- 
manu's  "  Studies  and  Criticisms  in  Philosophy  and  Esthetics;"  ReichlinMeldegg's 
"System  of  Logic;"  Hebler*s  "Philosophical  Propositions;"  Werner's  "Specu- 
lative Anthropology;"  Brasoh's  "Spinoza's  System  of  Philosophy;"  C.  H. 
Weisse's  "Psychology,  and  the  Doctrine  of  Immortality,  etc. ;"  the  new  edition 
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of  Madvig'8  "Cicero  de  Pinibus;"  with  Vol.  III.  of  Wirth'a  "OuUiiies  of  Na- 
tional  Ecoaomy,"  are  the  chief  contributions  of  the  quarter  to  this  department. 

lu  historj,  ecclesiastical  and  secular,  we  chronicle  Riezler^s  "  Crusade  of  the 
the  Emperor  Frederic  I;"  Hartmann's  "Erhart  Schnepff,  the  Reformer  in 
Swabia,  Nassau,  Hesse,  and  Thuringia;*'  Sickel's  "Contributions  to  the  History 
of  the  Council  of  Trent ;"  GrSne's  '*  Compendium  of  Church  History ;"  Buschke 
"  Outline  of  Early  Oriental  History  "  (three  vols.) ;  Huyssen^s  "  Discourses  and 
Studies  on  the  ReUtion  of  Christian  Archseology  to  Heathen ;"  Yon  Maurer*8 
**  History  of  Municipal  Constitutions  in  Germany,"  Vol.  I. ;  Pallmann's  "  Cimbri 
and  Tentones;*^  Freytag's  "Tiberius  and  Tacitus;"  Part  1  of  Yol.  IIL  of  Ross- 
bach's  "  History  of  Society ;"  and  Dederich's  "  Campaigns  of  Drusus'  and  Tibe- 
rius into  Northwestern  Germany." 

In  biography  we  have  Yol.  I.  of  Dilthey's  "Life  of  Schleiermacher;"  Yol  L 
of  Springer's  "Life  of  Dahlmann;*'  Janssen's  "Life  and  Yiews  of  J.  F.  Boh- 
mer;"  and  Schultz's  "  Life  and  Work  of  Luther."  " 

We  group  more  miscellaneously  Braun's  "Pictures  of  the  Mohammedan 
World;"'  Part  1  of  Yol.  IL  of  Booking's  "Ulrich  von  Hutten;"  Maltzahn's 
"Travels  in  the  Regencies  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli;"  Yol.  IL  of  the  new  edition  of 
Orerbeck's  "Greek  Phistic  Art;"  Zahn's  edition  of  Burkhardt's  "Cicerone;" 
YoL  I.  of  Berg's  edition  of  Jonkbloet's  "  History  of  the  Literature  of  the  Nether- 
lands;" Nissen's  monograph  on  the  Ancient  Temple;  Merguet's  "Deyelop- 
ment  of  Latin  Inflection;"  T.  Bergk's  "Contributions  to  Latin  Grammar;"  Yol. 
L  of  0.  Muller's  "Statins;"  Keil's  "Letters  of  Pliny  the  Younger;"  and 
Geiger's  "Hebrew  Studies  in  Germany,  from  the  end  of  the  15th  to  the  middle 
of  the  16th  Century." 

FRANCK 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  discussions  called  out  by  the  Council  of  the  Yati- 
can,  there  are  a  few  theological  treatises  worthy  of  record.  Among  these  are 
Bishop  Landriot's  "Symbolism;"  Thomas's  "Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ;" 
Waddington's  "God  and  Conscience;"  De  la  Bouillerie's  "Eucharist  and  the 
Christian  Life;"  Kruger's  "True  Orthodoxy;"  the  Abb^  Michaud's  "Spirit  and 
Letter  in  Religious  Morality;"  Yacherot's  "Science  and  Conscience;"  Yeuillot's 
"Life  of  Christ;"  Saisset's  "Origin  of  Worships  and  Mysteries;"  Laneyrie's 
"Systematic  Exhibition  of  Christian  Doctrine;"  Lorgueilleux'  "Studies  on 
Revelation,  from  the  Stand-point  of  1789 ;"  Emmanuel  on  "  The  Psalms,  consider- 
ed from  the  Threefold  Stand-point  of  the  Letter,  the  Spirit,  and  the  Liturgical 
Use ;"  and  Yallotton's  "True  Saint  Paul." 

In  ethics  and  philosophy  we  notice  Desjardius'  "  French  Moralist  of  the  16th 
Century;"  Barth^lemy  Saint  Hilaire*s  annotated  translation  of  "Aristotle's 
Rhetoric;"  H.  Tame  on  "Intelligence;"  E.  Charles's  new  edition  of  the  "Port 
Royal  Logic;"  Chevreuil  on  the  "  Experimental  a  posteriori  Method,  and  its  Ap- 
plications :"  Pellisaier's  "  Complete  Course  of  Elementary  Philosophy;"  Pommier's 
"Monologues  of  a  Recluse  (Philosophical  and  Ethical  Studies);"  Ribot's  "Con- 
temporary English  Psychology;"  Rognon's  "Miscellanies, — Philosophical,  Religi- 
ous, and  Literary;"  Bunot's  "Elements  of  Christian  Philosophy;"  Joly's  "In- 
stinct, Us  Relations  to  Life  and  Intelligence ;"  and  Pdrds'  Philosophy  of  Human 
Society." 
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The  contributions  of  the  quarter  to  general  and  special  history,  are  as  osaal 
quite  numerous.  Some  of  the  more  noteworthy  are  Louis  BIanc*s  "  History  of 
the  Rerolution  of  1848;"  Vol.  IV.  of  Lanfrey's  "History  of  Napoleon  !.;•• 
Kabille*B  ''Kingdom  of  Aquitania  and  its  Marches  under  the  Carlovingians ." 
Fran^ais'  *' Studies  on  the  Byzantine  Historians;^*  Garat's  ** Origin  of  the  Bas- 
ques in  France  and  Spain ;"  Hamers  "  Outline  of  the  History  of  the  French 
Bevolution;"  Juste's  "Uprising  of  Holland  in  1813,  and  the  Foundation  of  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  in  1806-*17 ;"  Schaeffer*s  "  Huguenots  of  the  16th 
Century;"  Basohet's  edition  of  the  "Journal  of  the  Council  of  Trent;*'  WeQ's 
"Judaism,  its  Doctrines  and  Mission;"  Des  Mousseaux'  "The  Jew,  Judaism, 
and  the  Judaism  of  Christian  Nations ;"  Mestrars  "  Tableau  of  the  Christiaa 
Church  in  the  19th  Century;"  Bernard's  ** Origin  of  the  Church  of  Paris;" 
Vols.  I.  and  IL  of  Gillon's  "Outline  of  the  History  of  France;"  Part  1  of 
OlUvler's  "Pope  Alexander  VI.,  and  the  Borgias;"  Part  1  of  Peyrat's  "History 
of  the  Albigeoses;"  Part  2* of  Hubbard's  "Contemporary  History  of  Spain;" 
VoL  IV.  of  Schnitzler's  "Empire  of  the  Czars;"  Loyson's  "Assembly  of  the 
Clergy  of  France  in  1682;"  Part  2  of  lAou  Pag^'  "History  of  the  Christiaa 
Beligion  in  Japan ;"  VoL  L  of  Hennebert^s  "  History  of  Hannibal ;"  Winterer^s 
"History  of  Saint  Odile,  Alsace  in  the  Tth  and  8th  Centuries;"  Mickiewid' 
"  Politics  of  the  19th  Century ;"  Part  1  of  Vol.  I.  of  Theiner's  "  History  of  the 
Two  Concordats  of  the  French  Republic,  and  the  Cisalpine  Republic;"  VoL  IL  of 
Schmidt's  "Tableaux  of  the  French  RcTolution;"  Benin's  "Titus  and  his 
Dynasty;"  a  new  edition  of  Duruy's  "Roman  History;"  VoL  II.  of  Langlois* 
"Collection  of  the  Ancient  and  Modem  Historians  of  Armenia;"  the  oommence- 
ment  of  a  new  edition  of  Michaud's  "  Universal  Biography  "  (to  comprise  46 
volumes) ;  and  Parts  1  and  2  of  an  "  Archseological  Dictionary  of  Oaul,  in  the 
Celtic  Epoch."  Baron  Hubner's  "Sixtus  V. ;"  Foisset's  "Life  of  Laoordaire ;'* 
Delaborde's  "Life,  Works,  etc.,  of  Ingres;"  and  Favre's  "Pasquier,  ChanoeHor 
of  France,"  belong  to  the  department  of  individual  biography. 

In  archseology  and  philology  a  few  items  should  be  noticed,  such  as  VoL  L 
of  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  Garcin  de  Tassy's  "  History  of  Hindoo  and 
Hindostani  Literature ;"  AgnePs  "  Influence  of  Popular  Language  on  the  Form 
of  Certain  French  Words ;"  Hal^vy's  "Letter  to  M.  d*Abbadie  on  the  Asiatic 
Origin  of  the  Languages  of  North  AfVica ;"  Chabas*  "  Calendar  of  the  Egyptian 
Year;"  and  Boutmy's  "Philosophy  of  Architecture  in  Greece." 

We  add  only  Edgar  Quinet's  "  Creation ;"  Merlet's  "  Saint  Evremond ;"  Parien's 
"  Principles  of  Political  Science;"  Renan's  "Constitutional  Monarchy  in  France;" 
Esquires*  "Emile  of  the  19th  Century;"  Lavergne's  "French  Eoooomista  of  the 
18th  Century;"  and  Robert's  "Popular  Education." 
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This  able  and  influential  journal  has  now  completed  its  forty-firet  year.     ItfaasontliTedti! 
religious  quarterlies  in  being  at  the  time  of  its  origin,  and  is,  with  a  single  exception,  tbe 
quarterly  of  any  kind  in  the  country.    This  is  a  strong  token  of  the  soundness  and  Titaiitj  €i 
principles,  and  of  the  ability  with  which  it  has  been  conducted. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Hodge,  D.D.,  and  Rev.LTiiAW  H.  Atwateb,  D.D.,  associate  editors,  wiE 
the  special  co-operation  of  Rev.  M.  W.  Jacjobus,  D.D.,  Rev.  Wm.  Henry  GBEE^%  D.D^  Bev.  Eoni 
Hall,  D.D.,  President  Charles  A.  Aeken,  Rev.  John  Forsyth,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Blacsmo^ 
D.D.,  while  contributions  are  promised  by  others,  including  authors  of  the  highest  rank  an]  &a£. 

With  these  arrangements,  it  is  intended  that  this  Review  shall  not  only  retain  the  tttribai^ 
which  have  made  it  a  great  power  for  good  in  the  past,  but  that  it  shall  be  constantly  improved  ai  ' 
amplified  in  the  future. 

While  it  will  continue  to  support,  with  whatever  ability  .it  can  command,  the  great  srslea  rf  i 
doctrine  defined  in  the  Westminster  symbols,  which  are  adopted  by  all  the  Presbyterian  bo&s  iA 
America  and  Great  Britain,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  otlier  communione,  and  to  deal  ^nA.  \ 
science,  philosophy,  and  literature  at  their  points  of  contact  with  religion,  it  will  labor  earaesdy  \fk 
cement  and  consolidate  the  Re-union  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  truth,  charity,  and  nniiy:  «wl» 
make  it  a  blessing  to  the  church  and  the  world.  Having  been  firmly  established  yeais  be^  Hif  I 
schism  of  1838,  the  Princeton  Review  will  strive  to  do  its  part  in  moulding  the  future  of  the  Be-iaitef. 
Church  in  accordance  with  the  standards'  which  form  the  baais  of  the  re-union. 

A  special  aim  of  its  editors  will  be  to  increase  the  number  and  variety  of  its  artides  in  ^' 
practical  department;  to  furnish  new  aid  to  pastors  and  others  in  charge  of  Christian  and  chnrdi 
work,  for  its  eflfective  organization  and  prosecution,  by  the  thorough  discussion  of  qu^tioia  rela- 
tive to  worship,  preaching,  pastoral  visitation,  Sunday-schools,  revivals,  missions,  education,  Oiris- 
tian  beneficence  and  activity,  church  architecture  and  music ;  in  short  whatever  may  be  Stted  to 
infuse  intelligence,  energy,  and  enterprise  into  any  sphere  of  Christian  life  and  action.  In  a  word, 
it  will  aim  to  be  a  helper  of  ministers  and  intelligent  laymen.  ^ 

No  efforts  will  be  spared  to  extend  and  improve  the  deportment  of  criticism,  and  of  accoottg  of  \ 
new  publicationa--«specially  those  relating  to  our  common  Christianity. 

Its  contributors,  constantly  increasing,  now  include  some  of  the  ablest  writers  in  the  AmerJcsfl  i 
Church. 

V  Zl  ft.  3!kidBI  s 
Tl&ree  Dollars  a  year,  In  advance.    For  Five  DoUan,  strictly  In  adTaBce^It  vlU  k« 
sent  two  years  to  tl&e  same  snbseriber,  or  for  one  year  to  any  existing  snbtcrlkcr 
and  a  new  one. 
laf-Snbscriptl 
namber  for  Jannary  Is  exhausted. 


SPECIAL    NOTICE, 

The  special  oflTer  of  the  Rbview  for  1870  at  a  reduced  rate  to  Clergymen  whose  salaries  do  bo< 
reach  one  thousand  dollars  is  withdrawn,  as  the  supply  of  the  Periodical  set  apart  for  that  purpose 
is  exhausted.  A  few  sets  of  the  Review  for  1869  still  remain  on  hand,  and  will  be  stdd  to  Qergt- 
men  of  the  class  named  for  Onb  Dollar  ;  to  all  others,  these  sets  will  be  sold  for  Two  P<ri^ 
per  set. 
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Art.  I. — RenarCs  St  PaulJ^ 


This  is  the  third  instalment  of  the  work  which  M.  B6nan 
seems  to  regard  as  his  special  calling,  and  for  which  he  would 
seem  to  have  the  necessary  leisure,  since  his  public  duties  as 
Membre  de  I'Institut  have  ceased.  It  followed  the  second 
division,  "  The  Apostles,"  nearly  after  the  same  interval  as 
this  had  followed  the  first,  *'  The  Life  of  Jesus."  The  book 
before  us  breathes  exactly  the  same  spirit  as  its  two  predeces- 
sors, and  no  one  that  has  read  with  some  care  the  first  two 
productions  of  this  fertile  mind,  could  be  at  a  loss  as  to  the 
paternity  of  "  St.  Paul."  even  if  it  did  not  bear  on  its  title- 
page  the  name  of  its  author.  This  spirit  is  rather  unique,  and 
it  is,  accordingly,  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  rank  E^nan 
with  any  school  that  pursues  or  has  pursued  the  same  end. 
This  spirit  is  not  that  of  the  English  Deist  of  the  last  century, 
nor  that  of  the  Wolfenbiittel  Fragmentist,  both  of  whom  saw 
in  the  Gospels  and  the  other  writings  of  the  New  Testament 
nothing  but  a  tissue  of  lies ;  nor  is  it  that  of  the  Kationalismus 

*  SaiiU  Paid.    By  Ernest  K^snan,  Membre  de  I'Institut.      Translated  from 
the  original.  French.    New  York :  G,  W.  Carleton.     1869. 
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Vulgaris  of  Germany,  which  saw  in  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  honest,   but   mistaken   and   ignorant   men,  who 
suffered  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  the  lofty  appear- 
ance of  Jesus,  and  converted  natural  phenomena  or  uncom- 
mon acts  of  their  Master  into  miracles ;  nor  is  it  identical  with 
mythicism,  since  Benan  assumes  too  short  a  time  between 
the  occurrence  of  the  events  narrated  and  the  composition  of 
the  narratives,  to  admit  of  the  formation  of  myths,  all  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  most  of  which  he  recognizes  as  genuine, 
having  been  written,  according  to  him,  within  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era.     B^nan's  writings  differ  in  still  another 
respect  from  most  other  works  of  a  destructive  tendency; 
while  reading  some  of  these,  the  reader  is  compelled    to 
task  £is  mental  powers  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  be  able 
to  form  an  independent  judgment  on  what  he  reads  ;  he  has 
to  read  again  and  again  certain  passages,  and  to  compare 
them  with  previous  ones,  in  order  to  understand  the  writer's 
position ;  he  has  to  read  the  passages  criticised  in  the  original 
in  order  properly  to  estimate  the  criticism  offered, — in  short, 
he  finds  the  reading  of  these  works  one  of  the  hardest  tasks 
imaginable.     Not  so  with  the  writings  of  M.  Benan ;  here 
every  thing  is  plain  and  easy ;  the  reader  understands  his 
author  without  having  to  put  forth  any  great  mental  effort, 
and  the  account  of  the  subject  treated  is  such  that  it  leaves  no 
doubt  whatever  as  to  the  author's  conviction  that  he  is  right, 
and  he  alone, — that  all  other  interpretations  of  the  documents 
extant  are  false  or  imperfect.     M.  Benan  approves  the  avrb^ 
£<t>a  of  the  Pythagoreans.    Hence  he  does  not  stop  to  discuss, 
much  less  to  controvert  or  disprove,  a  position  of  an  opponent, 
and  regards  it  as  a  great  defect  in  ^'  St.  Paul's  "  character  that 
that  he  did  not  act  in  accordance  with  B6nanian  principles. 
And  now,  what  is  the  lofty  position  of  this  man  that  distin- 
guishes him  so  much  from  all  other  writers,  and  enables  him 
to  look  calmly  from  his  height  down  upon  the  jarring  opinions, 
strifes,  and  contentions  of  other  mortals?    This  is  the  first 
question  which  the  reader  must  answer  for  himself,  and  that 
correctly,  in  order  to  understand  and  to  appreciate  his  author. 
Whoever  would  judge  M.  Benan  by  individual  passages, 
apostrophes,  etc.,  would  find  it  absolutely  impossible  to  come 
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to  any  thing  like  a  settled  opinion  on  this  point.  In  his 
"  Life  of  JesuB  "  we  read  these  words,  addressed  to  his  dead 
sister,  Henriette :  "  Thou  rememberest,  in  the  bosom  of  God 
where  thou  restest,  the  long  journeys  .  .  .  Reveal  unto 
me,  O  good  genius,  unto  me,  whom  thou  lovedst,  those  truths 
which  rule  over  death,  dispel  the  fear  of  it,  and  make  it 
almost  lovely."  Whoever  would  draw  from  these  words  the 
natural  inference,  that  M.  Renan  believes  in  a  self-conscious 
existence  of  the  disembodied  soul,  or  in  an  intercomraui^on 
of  the  departed  and  the  living,  would  be  sorely  mistaken. 
Before  having  read  many  passages  of  his  works,  the  reader 
knows  in  what  kind  of  immortality  Renan  believes,  which 
does  certainly  exclude  a  self-conscious  existence  after  death. 
In  his  "  St.  Paul "  he  calls  Jesus  repeatedly  "  God,"  and 
"  Son  of  God ;"  but  whoever  would  infer  from  this  that  Renan 
sees  in  Jesus  any  thing  more  than  mere  man  would  be  equally 
mistaken.  Hence  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  readers  of 
R^nan's  works  to  understand  his  philosophical  and  theologi- 
cal position,  because  his  language  must  be  interpreted  by  this 
standard,  and  from  this  alone  it  can  be  correctly  understood. 
R^nan's  position  is  that  of  the  Pantheist.  Hence  there  exists 
for  him  no  personal  God,  no  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the 
Universe ;  in  man  this  Pan  comes  to  self-consciousness,  so 
that  every  man  is  in  reality  a  son  of  Pan  or  God,*  by 
whom  he  is  re-absorbed  in  death.  That  no  self-revelation  of 
Gt)d  to  man,  no  influence  exerted  by  the  Deity  on  the  human 
soul,  no  miracle  as  an  attestation  of  a  divine  messenger  is  pos- 
sible, not  to  say  real,  is  for  M.  Renan  an  d  priori  truth.  The 
stand-point  that  admits  such  possibility,  M.  Renan  has  long 
ago  left  behind.  M.  Renan,  though  not  formally  a  positivist, 
or  materialist,  yet  agrees  with  Biichuer's  Force  and  Matter  in 
essentials.  Matter  is  to  both  eternal,  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  Force,  and  the  whole  Universe  is  but  the  neces- 
sary outgrowth  of  the  unchangeable  laws  of  matter.  To  all 
the  writers  of  the  various  books  of  the  Bible  in  general,  and 
to  St.  Paul  in  particular,  Renan  denies  all  correct  ideas  about 
matter  and  its  laws,  granting  a  partial  insight  into  the  labora- 
tory of  nature  to  only  a  few  of  the  old  Greek  philosophers. 
Yet  Christianity,  the  religion  established  by  Jesus,  and  pro- 
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mulgated  by  Paul  and  his  co-workers,  presents  itself  to  M. 
B6nan,  as  it  does  to  every  other  thinker,  as  a  power,  as  the 
power  which  has  wrought,  not  only  in  the  feelings  and  thoughts 
of  men,  but  also  in  their  outward  conduct,  in  society,  in  arts 
and  sciences,  in  fact  in  every  relation  of  life  in  which  man  can 
be  placed,  greater  changes  than  any  other  cause,  or  all  other 
causes  combined,  that  have  ever  exerted  an  influence  upon 
man.  This  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  denied:  it  must  be 
accounted  for ;  and  M.  Renan,  like  many  others  before  and 
with  him,  considers  himself  adequate  to  the  task. 

Even  the  most  hasty  reader  of  Renan  cannot  but  perceive 
that  he  works  hard  to  represent  himself,  not  as  the  enemy, 
but  as  the  decided  friend  and  advocate,  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, which  he  fully  understands, — ^knowing  how  to  separate 
the  kernel  from  the  shell,  the  truth  from  errors  that  have 
united  with  it  either  through  the  incompetency  of  its  author 
and  first  propagators,  or  through  the  perversion  of  others  in 
the  course  of  centuries.  But  these  very  efforts  of  R^nan  do 
not  increase  our  respect  for  him  as  an  honest  man,  or  a  man 
of  veracity,  who  loves  the  truth  and  fearlessly  proclaims  what 
he  considers  as  truth.  He  himself  finds  fault  with  German 
university  professors  for  pretending  to  be  atheists,  a  thing 
which  he  seems  to  regard  as  an  impossibility,  but  we  are  free 
to  declare,  that  we  regard  the  censured  conduct  of  these 
Germans  in  a  far  more  favorable  light  than  Renan's,  and 
"  Paul,  the  Fool,"  we  should  consider  a  more  appropriate  title 
of  his  book  than  "  St.  Paul."  "  St."  Paul,  the  other  Apos- 
tles, and  even  Jesus  himself,  are  to  M.  R6nan,  at  the  very 
outset,  in  fact,  can  be  for  him,  only  mere  fallible  men,  more 
or  less  well-meaning,  but  ignorant,  devoted  to  an  idea,  to 
maintain  and  propagate  which  they  considered  as  the  work 
of  their  lives,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  which  they  shunned 
not  labor,  toil,  sacrifices,  dangers,  yea,  not  death  itself; 
shrinking,  however,  at  the  same  time,  from  the  use  of  no 
means  whatever ;  practically  carrying  out  the  maxim  which 
the  Jesuits  are  charged  with  having  invented,  that  the  end 
justifies  the  means.  So  we  are  plainly  told  in  the  "  Life  of 
Jesus,"  that  the  miracle  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the 
dead  was  the  result  of  the  collusion  of  Mary  and  Martha,  the 
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sisters  of  Lazarus,  and  that  if  Jesus  had  no  hand  in  laying 
the  plot,  he,  at  least,  connived  at  it,  knew  all  about  it,  and 
claimed  the  credit  of  having  wrought  a  stupendous  miracle, 
-while  he  knew  very  well  that  no  miracle  whatever  had  been 
wrought,  and  this  Jesus,  this  moral  monster,  M.  Eenan  calls 
repeatedly  a  "  God ;"  to  this  Jesus  he  traces  the  greatest  and 
grandest  movement  that  has  ever  taken  place  on  this  our 
planet  1  That  "St.  Paul"  was  still  less  scrupulous  in  the 
choice  of  means  he  indicates  may  be  presumed,  and.  that 
the  presumption  will  be  abundantly  sustained  by  the  exami- 
nation of  the  work. 

Another  difficulty  of  a^somewhat  unusual  character  presents 
itself  to  the  reader  of  M.  Kenan's  works,  which  we  had  better 
mention  at  once.  As  in  its  predecessors,  so  he  tells  us  also  in 
the  third  work — and  we  do  not  doubt  this  his  word — that  he 
visited  (in  company  of  Cornelia  Scheffer)  Ephesus  and  Anti- 
och,  Philippi  and  Thessalonica,  Athens  and  Corinth,  Colosse 
and  Laodicea,  the  localities  where  the  main  facts  of  his  hero 
transpired.  "At  Seleucia,"  he  says,  "upon  the  disjointed 
blocks  of  the  old  wall,  we  somewhat  envied  the  Apostles  who 
set  out  from  there  to  conquer  the  world,  filled  with  so  fervent 
a  faith  in  the  speedy  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God."  The 
firmest  believer  in  the  divine  origin  of  the  Bible,  the  most 
enthusiastic  Bible-student,  what  could  he  do  more  in  order  to 
acquire  the  necessary  information  enabling  him  to  enter  into 
the  spirit  and  full  meaning  of  the  sacred  records  ?  Scarcely 
any  of  the  many  learned  commentators  or  expositors  of  the 
Bible  has  done  this  on  so  large  a  scale  as  M.  Kenan,  and  he 
was  persuaded  at  the  time  he  made  these  tours,  yea,  before  he 
set  out  on  them,  that  his  heroes  were,  on  the  whole,  deluded 
and  deluding  men  !  Did  he,  perhaps,  visit  these  localities  in 
order  to  gather  proofs,  that  the  Scripture  records  are  not 
true?  Litcua  a  non  Iticendo.  Or  had  he  some  other  object 
in  view  in  making  these  extensive  tours?  Sprenger  is  writing 
a  life  of  Mohammed  with  uncommon  care,  turning  to  good  ac- 
count many  hitherto  neglected  sources  of  information,  start* 
ing  new  theories  in  order  to  account  for  certain  facts  in  the 
prophet's  life.  To  finish  the  work,  according  to  the  author's 
original  plan,  may  occupy  almost  a  life-time.      Spreuger's 
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object  16  evidently  not  to  give  currency  to  Mohammed's  doc- 
trines, but  to  acquire  a  reputation  as  an  author,  as  an  histo- 
rian, as  a  critic,  and  last,  though  not  least,  to  make  money ; 
but  he  has  not  visited  the  sacred  places  of  Islam,  neither 
Mecca  nor  Medina,  nor  the  sacred  Alcaaba.  Is  the  French- 
man ahead  of  the  German  in  disinterested  enthusiasm  ? 

Renan's  "  St.  Paul "  opens  with  a  critical  notice  of  original 
documents.  Of  all  the  epistles  ascribed  to  the  Apostle  Paul, 
he  considers  the  four  that  stand  first  as  unquestionably 
genuine, — all  the  others  as  possibly  genuine,  with  the  exception 
of  the  pastoral  letters  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  which  he  con- 
siders as  spurious.  The  Apocalypse,  which  was  written,  ac- 
cording to  him,  by  the  Apostle  John  about  a.  d.  68,  and  the 
Epistles  of  James  and  Jude,  which  figure  largely  in  the  work, 
he  considers  as  genuine,  and  from  these  documents  he  draws  the 
following  traits  of  the  character  of  his  hero  (page  325,  e\c.) : 

''  Odo  man  (Paul)  has  contributed  more  than  any  other  to  the  rapid  exteneioii 
of  Christianity.  This  man  has  torn  off  that  sort  of  light  and  fearfully  dangerous 
swaddling-clothes  in  which  the  child  was  wrapped  from  its  birth.  He  has  pro- 
claimed that  Christianity  was  not  a  simple  reformed  Judaism,  but  that  it  was  a 
complete  religion,  existing  by  itself,  To  say  that  this  man  deserves  to  occupy 
a  very  high  rank  in  history,  is  to  say  a  very  evident  thing ;  but  he  must  not  be 
called  a  founder.  It  is  in  vain  for  Paul  to  talk ;  he  is  inferior  to  the  other 
Apostles.  He  has  not  seen  Jesus ;  he  has  not  heard  his  word.  The  divine 
T^yui  and  the  parables  are  scarcely  known  to  him.  The  Christ  who  gives  bim 
personal  revelations  is  his  own  phantom — ^it  is  himself  he  hears  when  thinking 
he  hears  Jesus." 

And  this  character,  every  trait  of  which  is  either  a  fiction 
or  a  perversion,  is  claimed  to  be  drawn  from  history. 
But  it  is  well  that  we  meet  M.  Eenan  on  this  ground. 
Although  we  are  fully  persuaded  that  this  picture  is  an  d 
priori  construction,  that  it  is  drawn  from  another  source 
than  history,  that  history  only  furnishes  the  drapery;  we 
cannot  follow,  at  least  not  in  these  pages,  our  author  to  the 
real  source  from  which  he  has  drawn  his  " St.  Paul"  and  his 
"Jesus."  What  Neander  says  on  the  "Life  of  Jesus,"  by 
Strauss,  applies  also  to  the  subject  before  us  ;  his  words  are : 
"  The  chief  points  of  controversy  turn  upon  essential  differ- 
ences of  religious  thought  and  feeling.  These  essential  differ- 
ences are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  opposing  views  of  tlie 
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relation  of  God  to  the  world,  of  the  personality  of  the  spirit, 
of  the  relation  between  the  here  and  the  hereafter,  and  of  the 
nature  of  sin.  The  controversy  does  not  lie  between  an  old 
and  a  new  view  of  Christianity,  but  between  Christianity  and 
a  human  invention  directly  opposed  to  it  It  is  nothing  less 
than  a  struggle  between  Christian  theism  and  a  system  of 
world  and  self  deification."  What  Neander  says  of  Stranss 
in  the  same  connection,  viz. :  "  I  cannot  but  rejoice  to  find 
that  my  treatment  of  the  subject,  with  that  of  others  engaged 
in  the  controversy,  has  induced  Dr.  Strauss  to  soften  down 
this  mythical  theory  of  the  life  of  Christ  in  various  points, 
and  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  several  results  arrived  at  by 
my  historical  inquiries,"  can,  alas!  not  be  applied  to  M. 
Kenan.  He  occupies  so  lofty  a  position,  that  he  can  afford 
to  look  with  perfect  equanimity  down  on  all  below — he  is  so 
firmly  persuaded  of  the  correctness  of  his  position,  that  he 
would  consider  every  word  as  lost  that  he  should  ntter  in 
defence  of  it — ^he  considers  it,  moreover,  morally  wrong  in 
Paul  to  defend  his  position,  and  he,  therefore,  abstains  con- 
sistently enough  from  effort  in  this  direction.  As  we  in- 
timated already,  Benan  is  a  stranger  to  the  pains  taken  by 
the  Tubingen  school  to  prove  that  the  Gospels  were  written 
not  anterior  to  a.  d.  150,  and  pass,  naturally  enough,  as  the 
Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  Mark,  etc.,  although  these 
men  did  not  write  them  ;  nor  is  he  under  any  necessity  of 
doing  so,  since  he  allows  the  first  two  Gospels  to  have  been 
written  by  the  men  whose  names  they  bear,  prior  to  a.  d. 
70,  the  third  Gospel  by  Luke,  shortly  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  Even  the  fourth  Gospel  he  regards  as  genuine, 
having  been  written  either  by  John  himself  in  his  dotage,  or 
still  during  his  life-time  by  some  of  his  disciples  about  a.  d.  98, 
although  it  is  not  a  sober  history  of  facts,  but  is  based  upon 
little  incidents,  around  which  great  imaginary  interests  are 
made  to  centre,  and  which  are,  therefore,  magnified  into 
stupendous  miracles,  calling  forth  long  discourses  which 
Jesus  did  not  deliver,  but  John  or  the  compiler  manufactured 
to  suit  his  own  notions  as  to  what  the  new  religion  was  or 
should  be,  just  as  Plato  makes  Socrates  deliver  learned  dis- 
courses which  the  simple  tanner  never  dreamed  of.    In  only 
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one  thing  Beuan  takes  great  pains,  viz.:  in  describing  natnral 
scenery,  the  culture  and  way  of  religious  thinking  in  the 
several  cities  and  countries,  so  that  nothing  is  wanting  in  his 
works  to  make  them  novels,  historical  romances,  or  philo- 
sophical disquisitions — they  are  any  thing  but  history. 

We  shall  now  furnish  the  proof  of  what  we  have  said.  As 
a  specimen  of  the  novolistic  character  of  the  work  we  are 
reviewing,  we  quote  from  page  48,  on  the  journey  of  St. 
Paul  to  Cyprus,  to  wit :  "  It  is  a  short  day's  journey  from 
Antioch  to  Seleucia.  The  route  follows  at  a  distance  the 
right  bank  of  the  Orontes,  rising  and  falling  on  the  last  un- 
dulations of  the  mountains  of  Pieria,  and  traversing  by  ford 
the  numerous  streams  which  flow  down  from  them.  On  all 
sides  there  are  myrtle  underwood,  arbutus,  laurels,  and  green 
oaks ;  rich  villages  are  suspended  in  the  sharply-cut  crests  of 
the  mountains.  On  the  left  plain  of  the  Orontes  spreads  out 
its  high  cultivation.  The  wooded  summits  of  the  mountains 
of  Daphne  shut  in  the  horizon  in  the  south.  We  are  now 
no  longer  in  Syria.  This  is  a  classical,  fertile,  pleasant, 
civilized  land." 

In  what  light  our  author  himself  looks  upon  the  documents 
from  which  he  draws  his  information,  and  upon  the  theme 
of  his  story,  he  tells  us  with  great  naivete^  p.  53  :  "  The  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  an  expression  of  this  first  transport  of  the 
Christian  conscience,  compose  a  book  of  joy,  of  serene  ardor. 
Since  the  Homeric  poems,  no  work  had  been  seen  full  of 
such  fresh  sensations.  A  breeze  of  morning,  an  odor  of  the 
sea,  if  I  dare  express  it  so,  inspiring  something  joyful  and 
strong,  penetrates  the  whole  book,  and  makes  it  an  excellent 
compagrwn  de  voyage^  the  exquisite  breviary  for  him  who  is 
searching  for  ancient  remains  on  the  seas  of  the  south.  Tliis 
is  the  second  idyl  of  Christianity.  The  Lake  of  Tiberias 
and  its  fishing  barks  had  furnished  the  fi-rst."  Our  author, 
being  so  completely  captivated  with  scenery,  idyllic  beauty, 
can  naturally  pay  but  little  attention  to  the  nature  of  the 
work  of  his  hero. 

We  come  now  to  the  narrative  itself,  and  in  the  treatment 
of  the  first  incident  we  find  every  charge  made  by  us  more 
than  sustained;  the  incident  is  the  conversion  of  the  Pro- 
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consul  Sergius  Paulus,  at  Paphos,  recorded  Acts  xiii.  6-12. 
What  has  our  author  to  say  of  this  event,  narrated  by  the 
sacred  historian  in  language  as  brief  as  it  is  simple  and  un- 
adorned ?    He  devotes  pp.  64-56  to  it. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  told  that  S.  Paulns  was  of  an 
illustrious  Roman  family,  which  statement  is  evidently  made 
for  a  certain  purpose,  since  in  point  of  fact  it  is  altogether 
gratuitous.  He  is  represented  as  a  scion  of  an  illustrious 
family,  in  order  to  make  it  appear  probable  that  he  shared 
the  scepticism  of  many  of  his  contemporaries  belonging  to 
the  higher  classes,  and  thus  to  justify  the  assertion,  which 
gives  the  lie  to  Acts,  that ''  the  conversion  of  a  Roman  of  this 
order,  at  this  period,  is  a  thing  absolutely  inadmissible."  But 
where  is  the  proof  of  the  asserted  nobility  of  birth  ?  The  fact 
that  he  was  proconsul  of  so  unimportant  a  province  as  Cyprus 
does  certainly  not  furnish  it.  The  event  took  place  toward 
the  close  of  the  first  half  of  the  first  century ;  Claudius  was 
emperor — ^Pallas,  his  freedman,  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
men  of  the  empire,  and  men  of  this  class,  favorites  of  the 
emperors,  held  far  more  important  oflices  than^  members  of 
the  old  patrician  families.  Felix  was  the  brother  of  this 
Pallas,  who  remained  in  power  for  some  time  under  Nero. 
This  madman  did,  from  the  second  half  of  his  reign,  all  he 
could  to  degrade  the  ancient  noble  families,  and  to  deprive 
them  even  of  all  self-respect.  (See  Sat.  III.  of  Juvenal.)  S. 
Paulus  is  called  an  avfjp  avver^?,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
his  birth.  We  do,  however,  not  say  that  he  was  not  of  illus- 
trious descent,  but  only  that  we  know  nothing  about  this, 
and  M.  Eenan  does,  in  this  instance,  know  not  more  than  we 
do.  We  pass  by  the  infamous  remark  (p.  55),  "  Probably  the 
illusions,  to  which  it  is  unfortunately  permitted  us  to  think 
that  Paul  and  Barnabas  sometimes  had  recourse,  appeared 
to  him  more  striking  and  greater  than  those  of  Bar-jesus." 
But  we  ask,  why  "  is  the  conversion  of  a  Roman  of  this  order, 
at  this  period,  a  thing  absolutely  inadmissible?"  Paul 
writes  (Gal.  iv,  4),  that  when  the  fulness  of  time  was  come, 
i.e.y  when  the  world  was  prepared  both  positively  and  nega- 
tively, God  sent  his  Son.  The  views  of  a  man  like  Paul 
have,  as  a  matter  of  course,  little  weight  with  Renan,  but  what 
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Bays  history?   What  was  the  religious  condition  of  the  Roman- 
Grecian  world  of  those  days  ?  had  not  the  old  religious  of 
state  outlived  themselves!  had  not  the  belief  in  the  national 
deities  almost  entirely  given  way  so  as  to  create  a  fearfal 
vacuum  in  the  human  breast  ?  was  not  the  necessity  of  some- 
thing new  and  better  felt  keenly  and  painfully  ?    There  were, 
indeed,  philosophers,  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  others,  to  whom 
might,  at  least  at  times,  apply  what  Kenan  says  of  the  higher 
classes  as  a  whole.     But  were  these  all  philosophers  ?  what 
portion  of  the  whole  population  did  the  sceptic  philosophers 
constitute,  especiailly  in  a  nation  so  emphatically  unspecula- 
tive  and  unphilosophical  as  the  Romans?    Was  there  one 
philosopher  to  every  100,000  souls?    We  trow  not.     That 
under  these  circumstances  the  mass  of  the  people,  high  and 
low,  were  ready  to  receive  new  religious  teaching,  may  fairly 
be  taken  for  granted,  and  is  fully  corroborated  by  the  many 
converts  to  Judaism,  both  proselytes  of  the  gate  and  prose- 
lytes of  righteousness.     The  almost  universal  expectation  of 
a  deliverer  coming  from  the  East  exerted,  likewise,  a  powerful 
influence  in  the  same  direction.  (See  Tacitus,  Sist,  V.,  13 ; 
Suet.,  Vey[>.y  4.)    Cicero  already  {pro  Flacco^  28)  complains  of 
'  th^  great  number  of  conversions  of  Greeks  and  Romans  to 
Judaism;  so  do  Juvenal,  Tacitus,  Seneca.   Juvenal  (XIV.,  96, 
etc.)  uses  this  language :  '^  Some  that  happen  to  have  Sab- 
bath-fearing fathers,  worship  nothing  but  the  clouds  and  the 
sky :  soon  they  submit  to  circumcision,  but,  accustomed  to 
despise  the  Roman  laws,  they  learn  by  heart,  observe,  and 
fear  the  Jewish  laws  whichsoever  Moses  has  handed  down  in 
a  secret  volume."     Tacitus  says  {Hist^  V.,  5) :  "  The  other 
Jewish  rites  got  the  upper  hand  by  the  baseness  of  men.    For 
all  tlie  worst  despised  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and  carried 
tributes  and  presents  to  Jerusalem,  whence  their  power  in- 
creased.  .   .   •   Thosethatgooverto  them  do  the  same  things, 
nor  do  they  learn  any  thing  quicker  than  to  despise  the  gods, 
to  deny  their  fatherland,  and  to  hold  parents,  children,  and 
brothers  in  derision."    Again  {Ann.^  II.,  85)  :  "  4,000  freed- 
men,  seized  with  the  same  superstition  (Jewish  belief),  were 
sent  to  the  island  of  Sardinia."    Seneca  {De  Superst.)  says: 
"  The  Jewish  religion  spreads  over  tlie  whole  earth — the  con- 
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quored  gave  laws  to  the  conquerors.'^  Dio  Cassias  (XXXYII., 
17)  says:  "Among  the  Eomans  also  is  this  race" — the 
Jews — "  indeed,  often  persecuted,  but  they  increased  to  such 
an  extent,  that  they  express  their  belief  without  any  fear." 
With  regard  to  Antioch,  says  Josephus  {BeU.  Jud.y  Vll.,  33) 
that  the  married  women  were  nearly  all  observers  of  the  law 
— so  of  Damascus.  Helen  and  her  royal  son  Izates  turn  Jews 
{Antiq.^  20) ;  Vespasian's  nephew  suflEered  death  for  his  in- 
clination toward  Judaism.  The  smaller  number  of  these 
converts  were  proselytes  of  righteousness ;  the  vast  majority 
were  proselytes  of  the  gate,  and  these  as  well  as  the  women 
were  most  ready  to  embrace  Christianity.  And  in  the  face 
of  these  facts  of  history,  M,  Kenan  dares  to  say,  that  the 
conversion  of  8.  Paulus  to  Christianity  in  those  days  was  a 
psychological  impossibility  !  Paul  and  Barnabas  must  have 
recourse  to  trickery,  and  the  illustrious  Roman  must  have 
seen  in  a  miracle  only  a  trick  for  amusement,  or  the  proof  of 
the  presence  of  a  god  (p.  55).  "If  S.  Paulus  had  really 
believed  in  Paul's  miracles,  he  would  have  reasoned  as 
follows :  '  this  man  is  very  powerful,  perhaps  he  is  a  god,' 
and  not,  *  the  doctrine  which  he  preaches  is  true ' "  (p.  66). 
To  this  we  reply  by  merely  asking  M.  Kenan,  whether  he 
thinks  that  S.  Paulus  would  have  taken  the  words  of  a  pre- 
sumed god  for  a  lie  ? 

Or  as  the  transaction  under  consideration  bears  some 
resemblance  to  Peter's  encounter  of  Simon  Magus  (Acts 
viii),  distorted  in  the  Clementines  a  whole  century  later  so  as 
to  make  it  almost  unrecognizable,  it  is,  according  to  Kenan, 
possibly  a  mere  version  of  the  Peter  story,  without  any 
historical  basis,  with  a  view  of  glorifying  Paul.  And  such  a 
wilful  mutilation  of  history  we  are  called  upon  to  accept  as 
the  quintessence  of  truth !  Very  pathetically  says  K6nan  at 
the  close  of  the  volume  under  review :  "  O  humanity !  certain 
of  thy  judgments  are  just,"  to  which  we  would  add :  "  O 
history !  certain  of  thy  pages  are  comically  defaced  by 
designing  men  I " 

We  cannot  possibly  follow  our  author  step  by  step  through 
the  whole  work,  as  we  should  have  to  write  not  a  review, 
but  a  work  larger  than  the  work  reviewed,  and  we  shall, 
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therefore,  content  ourselves  with  calling  attention  to  one  or 
two  more  prominent  points,  and  this  we  can  do  with  the 
greater  propriety,  as  our  author  has  followed  in  his  sketch 
the  commonly  received  opinions,  has  started  no  new  theory 
or  hypothesis,  and  has  brought  forward  no  new  argument  in 
support  of  his  views.  Nor  has  he  attempted  to  give  us  some- 
thing like  a  system  of  Paul's  teaching,  as  he  was  bound  to 
do,  in  order  to  establish  the  truth  of  what  he  asserts  as  to  the 
unrelenting  opposition  of  some  of  the  older  Apostles  to  Paul, 
especially  of  James  and  John.  For  if  there  is  no  radical 
difference  between  Paul's  teaching  and  that  of  his  reported 
enemies  and  persecutors  proved  to  exist,  however  widely  they 
may  differ  in  terminology  and  even  on  minor  points  of 
doctrine,  the  allegation,  that  men  who  once  have  recognized 
Paul  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and  had  given  him  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship,  afterward  turned  his  unrelenting 
enemies,  is  nothing  but  an  empty  assertion,  and  unworthy  of 
any  intelligent  student  of  history. 

It  is  true  we  have  in  the  book  before  us  very  lengthy  ex- 
tracts from  the  writings  of  Paul,  but  in  no  case  are  these 
extracts  given  with  a  view  of  systematizing  Paul's  doctrine, 
or  of  proving  and  elucidating  certain  points  of  his  doctrine. 
So  we  have  (pp.  193-201)  the  whole  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
transcribed,  apparently  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of 
swelling  the  size  of  the  book,  for  the  few  comments  are 
puerile  and  worthless  ;  pp.  229-233  we  have  lengthy  extracts 
from  1  Cor.,  but  likewise  for  no  other  purpose,  as  it  would 
seem ;  p.  244  we  have  1  Cor.  xiii.  transcribed,  introduced, 
indeed,  with  the  compliment :  "  Borne  along  by  a  truly 
prophetic  inspiration  beyond  the  mingled  ideas  and  abeiTa- 
tions,  Paul  wrote  this  admirable  page,  the  only  one  in  all 
Christian  literature  which  might  be  compared  with  the  dis- 
courses of  Jesus."  But  the  additum  reads :  "  Had  he  been 
versed  in  experimental  psychology,  Paul  would  have  pro- 
ceeded a  little  further.  He  would  have  said,  *  Brethren,  put 
away  illusions.  These  inarticulate  stammerings,  these  ecsta- 
sies, these  miracles,  are  the  dreams  of  your  childhood.  But 
what  is  not  chimerical — what  is  eternal — that  I  have  just 
been  preaching  to  you ;' "  pp.  248-249,  we  have  the  greater 
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portion  of  1  Cor.  xv.  transcribed,  followed  by  what  ?  by  an 
eflfbrt  to  systematize  Paul's  eschatological  teaching  ?  Alas  I 
no  ;  but  by  "  the  Christ  did  not  come.  All  of  them  " — the 
believers — "  died,  one  after  another.  Paul,  who  had  believed 
himself  to  be  one  of  those  who  would  live  until  the  great 
coming,  died  in  his  turn." 

The  few  points  more,  to  which  we  wish  to  call  attention  in 
these  pages,  are  the  first  synod  held  at  Jerusalem,  as  recorded 
in  Acts  XV.  and  Gal.  ii.,  and  the  alleged  persecution  of  Paul 
by  James  and  John. 

.  The  whole  so-called  Tubingen  school  maintains  and  labors 
hard  to  prove  that  there  are  irreconcilable  differences,  positive 
contradictions,  between  the  record  of  Acts  xv,  and  what  Paul 
writes  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatiahs.  M.  R6nan  does,  in- 
deed, not  maintain  this  absolute  contradiction,  but  from  his 
lofty  stand-point  he  is  not  under  the  necessity  of  doing  so.  For 
whenever  a  difficulty  presents  itself,  he  solves  it  by  asserting 
.  that  Paul  accommodated  himself  to  circumstances ;  that,  when- 
ever he  needed  authority  for  any  thing  he  said  or  did,  he  claimed 
or  manufactured  a  revelation,  he  claimed  a  miracle,  played 
a  trick ;  and  a  mau  who  takes  such  liberties  can  scarcely  ever 
be  at  a  loss  how  to  justify  his  conduct.  According  to  Acts  xv. 
(and  in  this  case  Eenan  gives  the  preference  to  this  document), 
the  church  at  Antioch  sends  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Jerusalem 
in-order  to  have  the  question  about  circumcision  settled  there. 
Paul  (Gal.  ii.-  2)  says,  that  he  went  by  revelation.  That  the 
two  statements  are  perfectly  consistent  with  each  other  E6nan 
does  not  seem  to  think  of,  at  least  does  not  intimate  by  a  sin- 
gle  word.  Again,  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  synod  and 
embodied  in  a  letter  carried  by  Barnabas  and  Silas  to  the 
church  at  Antioch,  as  recorded,  Acts  xv.  23-29,  "  cannot  have 
been  formally  adopted,  certainly  not  been  embodied  in  a  let- 
ter,-because  Paul  says  nothing  of  it,  and  because  Peter's  sub- 
sequent conduct  at  Antioch  is  altogether  irreconcilable  with 
the  existence  of  such  an  authoritative  document." — Pp.  176 
-188. 

But  whoever  reads  Gal.  ii.  3-10  attentively,  will  soon  have 
the  conviction  forced  upon  himself,  that  the  two  statements 
are  perfectly  consistent  with  each  other.     Paul's  authority  to 
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preach  the  Gospel  had  been  impugned  or  denied — this  was  no 
personal  matter,  but  the  Gospel  itself  was  at  stake — ^to  submit 
tamely  to  such  attacks,  that  imperilled  the  success  of  the  Gos- 
pel, would  have  amounted  to  a  denial  of  the  Gospel  itself  on 
the  part  of  Paul,  an  offence  as  grievous  as  that  of  Peter  when 
he  denied  his  Master,  and  infinitely  more  pernicious  in  its  con- 
sequences. Paul,  therefore,  vindicates  his  authority  and  his 
conduct,  and  states,  what  is  also  stated  in  Acts  xv.,  that  the 
older  Apostles  recognized  his  calling  to  the  apostleship  and  the 
legitimacy  of  his  whole  proceeding.  To  say  in  that  connection, 
on  that  occasion,  for  the  purpose  he  had  in  view, — more,  to 
give  the  resolution  verbatim, — would  not  only  have  been  irrele- 
vant, but  would  have  been  used  by  Paul's  adversaries  as  a 
quasi  justification  of  their  conduct. 

As  to  Peter's  conduct  at  Antioch  and  the  assumptions  Kenan 
and  others  found  upon  it,  they  are  based  on  a  radically  wrong 
view  of  the  Apostle's  inner  life.  The  enemies  of  Christianity 
and  .a  certain  class  of  Christians  agree  on  this  point — they 
have  no  idea  of  an  organic  development  of  the  Apostle's  in- 
ner life  and  higher  knowledge,  as  they  seem  to  have  no  idea 
of  any  progress  in  God's  self- revelation  to  men — all  their  knowl- 
edge was  complete  at  once,  and  came  (according  to  them)  from 
without,  being  communicated  in  a  mechanical  manner,  with- 
out any  human  and  individual  mediation,  and  when  this  view 
is  contradicted  by  facts,  then  the  enemies  deny  the  truth  of  the 
Scripture,  while  the  second  class  overlook  the  facts  or  have 
recourse  to  unnatural  explanations.  Many  of  the  finest  para- 
bles concerning  the  kingdom  of  God  give  prominence  to  the 
idea  of  development  and  expansion,  not  only  outwardly,  but 
also  inwardly.  In  the  individual  as  well  as  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  believers,  growth  in  knowledge,  in  an  insight  into  the 
nature  of  the  kingdom,  is  as  much  a  law  as  growth  in  grace. 
We  see  this  exemplified  in  the  case  of  all  the  Apostles  of  whose 
teachings  and  doings  we  have  authentic  record.  Without 
denying  the  higher  dignity  of  the  Saviour,  he  is  to  the  Apos- 
tles of  Jerusalem,  at  first,  the  servant  (^aiq)  of  God,  which  does, 
indeed,  not  exclude  his  divinity,  but  does  not  necessarily  im- 
ply it  either.  So  with  regard  to  the  admission  of  the  Gentilea 
into  the  kingdom — the  Lord  had  laid  down  principles  which, 
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if  consistently  developed,  would  not  only  have  led  to  the 
admission  of  Gentiles,  but  also  to  their  admission  without  sub- 
mitting to  the  works  of  the  law,  whose  obligation  was.  for- 
mally recognized  by  circumcision.  Yet  Peter  needed  a  vision 
and  a  positive  instruction  from  heaven  on  the  subject,  before 
•he  saw  his  way  clear.  Of  the  same  kind  was  the  conduct  of 
all  the  disciples  with  reference  to  their  belief  in  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  their  Master.  The  Synod  at  Jerusalem  had 
settled  the  question  of  the  admission  of  believing  Oentiles  into 
the  church  without  circumcision — this  decision  embodied  the 
principle,  that  circumcision  was  in  every  case  something  indif- 
"Cerent  in  ma/n}s  jvstificaiion  hefore  Oodf  that  the  partition 
wall  between  Jews  and  Gentiles  was  broken  down ;  that  all 
laws  holding  up  this  distinction  were  abrogated ;  that  in 
Christ  all  believers  are  one.  But  did  they  all  draw  the  legiti- 
mate, inferences  from  these  premises !  From  the  accounts  we 
have  of  James  by  Hegesippus  and  Josephus,  it  would  seem 
that  he  did  not  draw  all  these  inferences,  at  least  not  practi- 
cally, although  there  is  no  evidence  on  the  other  hand  that  he 
relapsed,  that  he  abandoned  the  principles  established  by  the 
Synod  and  became  the  avowed  enemy  of  Paul.  Without  the 
explicit  narrative  of  Acts  xxi.  18-25,  we  should  infer  from 
what  we  know  of  the  two  Apostles  by  other  sources,  that  their 
conduct  would  have  been  essentially  what  it  is  there  described, 
although  Paul  went  as  far  in  making  concessions  as  he  possi- 
bly could.  Peter  was  less  consistent  and  firm  than  Paul,  and 
facing  enemies  and  dangers  was  not  among  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  his  character.  Paul  charges  him,  on  the  occasion  in 
question,  with  hypocrisy,  implying  that  his  actions  belied  his 
convictions,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  Peter  felt  at  the  time 
.  the  justness  of  the  charge.  Kenan  charges  Paul  with  rash- 
ness, says  that  he  penned  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  in  a 
state  of  high  excitement,  and  would  probably  not  have  sent  it 
at  all  if  he  had  reflected  but  a  moment  on  its  contents,  and 
calls  it,  repeatedly,  rude.  At  the  same  time  he  recognizes  the 
importance  of  the  subject  in  dispute,  admits  that  if  Paul's 
opponents  had  prevailed,  Christianity  would  have  dwindled 
down  into  a  second  edition  of  Judaism,  and  would  thus  have 
been  destroyed  in  its  very  infancy.    And  yet  St.  Paul's  con- 
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duct  would  have  met  Eenan's  approbation,  which,  as  it  was, 
it  does  not,  if  he  had  observed  over  against  his  adversaries  and 
opponents,  on  all  occasions,  an  imperturbable  silence.  That 
silence  which  is,  indeed,  at  times,  if  not  a  virtue,  at  least  good 
policy,  may  at  other  times  be  a  crime — of  this  M.  Sen  an  seems 
to  have  no  idea. 

As  to  the  emissaries  from  Jerusalem  that  created  the  dis- 
turbance at  Antioch,  M.  Renan  has  no  authority  whatever  to 
say  that  they  were  sent  Jy  James  and  acted  according  to  his 
instructions.  In  Gal.  ii.  12,  it  is  said  that  riveg  rjXOov  dno  'Icmcw- 
Pov,  i.  e.^  from  the  place  of  James,  from  Jerusalem,  not  that 
they  were  sent  hy  James,  in  which  case  vnb  or  napd  would 
have  been  used.  What  he  says  of  these  mischief-makers  may 
be  true — not  that  James  established  a  counter-mission,  which 
followed  Paul  wherever  he  went  and  tried  to  break  up  the 
churches  founded  by  him,  as  Renan  maintains,  but  that  Judai- 
zers  actually  treated  Paul  as  stated  by  Renan,  although  they 
did  not  act  in  concert  with  James.  Both  Acts  xv.  and  Gala- 
tians  declare  that  James  as  well  as  all  the  others  present  at  the 
Synod  gave  to  Paul  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  and  pronounced 
his  proceeding  legitimate ;  Acts  xxi.  James  and  Paul  met  again. 
Tliis  part  of  Acts  R6nan  professes  to  recognize  as  authentic,  as 
coming  from  an  eye-witness.  The  meeting  was,  as  intimated 
before,  exactly  what  we  should  expect  it  to  have  been,  thus  in 
the  main  the  two  Apostles  agree;  James  only  desires  Paul  to  do 
certain  acts  in  order  to  refute  thereby  reports  circulated  among, 
and  believed  by  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem ;  Paul  follows  the 
advice,  most  likely  against  his  better  judgment,  certainly  to 
his  sorrow.  This  meeting  took  place  about  a.  d.  60.  Could 
James  have  established  counter-missions,  and  treated  Paul  on 
the  occasion  in  question  the  way  he  did,  without  being  a  con- 
summate hypocrite  ?  James  dies  soon  afterward  (a.  d.  62), 
and,  whether  we  follow  the  account  of  Hegesippus  or  Jose- 
phus,  a  radical  change  of  his  views  had  not  taken  place.  In 
that  interval  (60-62)  he  penned  also  his  epistle,  which  cannot 
have  been  intended  for  a  marked  attack  on  Paul,  being 
addressed  to  readers  on  whom  Paul  had  exerted  no  influence 
whatsoever.  Moreover,  there  is  no  real  discrepancy  between 
that  document  and  the  doctrines  of  Paul.     All  attempts  to 
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make  James  and  Paul  perfectly  alike,  appear  to  us,  indeed, 
forced  and  unnatural ;  we  readily  admit  a  relative  discrepancy 
between  them,  and  we  are  persuaded  that  Paul  would  not  have 
been  likely  to  use  James'  language  with  regard  to  justification 
as  being  effected  by  faith  and  works  ;  but  a  real  contradiction 
between  them  there  exists  not,  as  every  one  can  satisfy  him- 
self that  will  take  the  trouble  to  study  James^  system  of  doc- 
trine thoroughly  as  well  as  that  of  Paul.  T\iq  faith  of  James 
is  in  some  accidental  features  different  from  that  of  Paul — 
hence  their  relative  discrepancy.  Still  worse,  if  possible,  is 
M.  Kenan's  representation  of  John's  relation  to  and  conduct 
toward  Paul,  or  rather,  his  memory,  doctrine,  and  influence. 

According  to  our  author,  the  Apocalypse  is  the  work  of 
John  the  Apostle,  and  was  composed  about  a.  d.  68.  That  it 
'  was  no  revelation  from  Jesus  or  any  other  higher  power,  is  a 
matter  of  course ;  it  was  John's  production  exclusively.  All 
the  harsh  terms  applied  in  that  book  to  false  teachers,  apos- 
tles, etc.,  are  aimed  at  Paul,  the  oversight  of  whose  churches 
in  Asia  Minor  John  had  taken  upon  himself  after  Paul's  death. 
"  From  that  moment  Paul  becomes  in  the  eyes  of  an  entire 
fragment  of  the  church,  a  most  dangerous  heretic,  a  false  Jew, 
a  false  Apostle,  a  false  prophet,  a  second  Balaam,  a  Jezebel,  a 
wretch  who  was  harping  upon  the  destruction  of  the  temple. 
To  tell  all  in  two  words,  a  Simon  the  magician." — (P.  188.) 
Of  these  flattering  designations, "  the  false  Jew,"  "false  Apos- 
tle," "false  prophet,"  and  others  of  the  same  import,  owe  their 
paternity  to  the  Apocalypse.  But  that  John  should  have  ap- 
plied these  terms  to  Paulj  and  that  of  "  Nicolaitanes "  to  his 
disciples,  should  have  called  his  visions  "  the  deep  things  of  Sa- 
tan," the  churches  founded  by  him  "  the  synagogues  of  Satan  " 
(pp.  188-189),  is  not  only  unqualifiedly  false,  but  not  even  the 
semblance  of  proof  can  be  brought  forward  for  this  reckless 
a^ertion.  These  titles  are  applied  by  John  to  individuals  still 
living  (Apoc,  ii.  9  and  iii.  9,  etc.) ;  according  to  Il6nan  the 
Apocalypse  was  composed  in  a.  d,  68,  when  Paul  was  either 
dead  or  awaiting  his  sentence  of  death  in  prison — did  this 
}5oiut  escape  our  historian?  Soon  after  Paul's  death,  his 
churches  in  Asia  Minor  as  well  as  elsewhere  saw  themselves 
greatly  endangered  by  errors  coming  from  without  and  from 
VOL.  XLn. — ^NO,  IV.        34 
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their  own  midst,  as  Paul  had  often  foretold,  combating  them 
wherever  they  made  their  appearance.  The  churches  in  Asia- 
Minor,  where,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  danger  was  great- 
est, entreated  John  to  take  charge  of  them.  As  PaulV  doc- 
trine was  so  greatly  perverted,  through  the  ignorance  and 
malice,  in  his  life-time  ("  we  are  slanderously  reported  atid  some 
affirm  that  we  say :  Let  us  do  evil  that  good  may  come  "),  is 
it  strange  that  this  should  have  been  done  to  a  greater  extent 
and  with  better  success  after  his  death  ?  The  same  causes  that 
had  prepared  the  way  for  Christianity,  paved  it  also,  in  a 
high  degree,  for  dangerous  errors  that  had  mixed  with  the 
pui'e  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  and  as  error  mixed  with  truth 
is  always  more  dangerous,  because  more  successful,  than  error 
alone,  the  danger  was  really  very  great  for  the  infant  churches, 
and  history  testifies  that  Ebionitism  on  the  one  Iiand,  and 
Gnosticism  on  the  other,  at  one  time  fairly  eclipsed  the  glory 
of  the  Church.  These  errorists  and  the  assemblies  gathered 
by  them  John  combats  in  the  Apocalypse  and  in  his  epistles ; 
but  to  say  that  he  directed  his  shafts  against  Paul,  is  a  real 
slander  of  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.  For  John  had  also 
given  to  Paul,  at  the  Synod,  the  right  hand  of  fellowship, 
thus  recognizing  his  apostolic  mission,  and  as  Paul  did  but 
consistently  develop  and  carry  out  the  principles  approved 
then  and  there,  only  a  total  change  of  principles  in  John 
would  have  enabled  the  latter  to  attack  Paul  in  the  manner 
asserted  by  R6nan.  But  how  is  it  in  this  respect  ?  What  is 
the  doctrinal  system  of  the  Apocalypse  ?  Is  there  such  a  radi- 
cal diflference  between  it  and  the  doctrines  of  Paul  ?  Let  the 
documents  be  compared,  and  it  will  be  seen  by  every  compe- 
tent and  unprejudiced  critic  that  the  agreement  between  the 
two  sets  of  documents  is  almost  perfect,  greater  than  between 
the  fourth  Gospel,  which  is  the  work  of  John,  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse. Paul  and  the  Apocalypse  agree  as  to  the  higher  char- 
acter of  Jesus  and  his  mediatorial  position.  Will  any  honest 
man  maintain  that  the  Christ  of  the  Apocalypse  is  Ebionitic  ? 
Let  him  read  the  first  chapter  and  then  say  whether  Jesus  is 
represented  there  as  a  mere  creature,  however  exalted.  The 
revelation  is,  indeed,  given  him  by  God,  but  this  is  the  poei- 
tion  uniformly  claimed  by  the  Saviour  himself,  and  ascribed 
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to  him  by  the  synoptics,  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  by  Paul,  and 
his  mediatorial  character  demands  this  very  position.     This 
implies  identity  of  views  of  the  Incarnation — the  same  iden- 
tity of  views  we  find  in  the  two  documents  with  regard  to  jus- 
tification ;  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Jesus  appear  in  both  as 
the  pardon-procuring  cause,  which  the  sinner  can  appropriate 
to  himself  only  by  faith.     Although  Paul  was  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles,  yet  his  attachment  to  his  former  co-religionists 
remains  as  strong  all  his  life  long  as  that  of  any  of  the  older 
Apostles.     Let  the  reader  read  in  ppoof  of  this  the  first  five 
verses  of  Bom.  ix. ;  nor  are  his  hopes  as  to  the  future  of  Israel 
less  bright  than  those  of  any  of  the  others. — See  Bom.  xi.  25- 
28.     But  greatest  of  all  is  the  agreement  between  the  escha- 
tologies  of  the  two  parties.    This  fact  seems  to  have  been 
overlooked  to  a  great  extent  by  the  Church,  as  in  fact  fhe 
whole  subject  of  eschatology  has  not  yet  received  its  proper 
share  of  attention.    The  two  sets  of  documents  are,  on  this 
subject,  so  independent  that  neither  can  be  fiiUy  understood 
without  the  other.    Paul  does  not  particularly  distinguish  be- 
tween the  first  and  the  second  resurrection,  although  he  hints 
also  at  the  second.     What  he  writes  in  1  Thess.  iv.  can  be 
fully  understood  only  by  comparing  it  with  Apoc.  xix.  and  xx., 
and  the  whole  of  1  Cor.  xv.  remains  more  or  less  dark  without 
the  Apocalypse.    In  1  Cor.  xv.  24,  we  read,  "  then  the  end ;" 
between  ver.  24  and  25  the  millennium  falls ;  the  coming  of 
Christ,  ver,  24,  is  identical  with  that  spoken  of  in  1  Thess.  iv., 
and  the  end  is  the  consummation  of  all  things,  but  without 
Apoc.  XX.  we  should  not  know  this.     And  John,  who  agreed 
so  fully  with  Paul,  who  had  formally  recognized  him  as  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  who  had  taken  charge  of  his  churches 
after  his  death,  John  should  apply  such  terrible  terms  to 
Paul !     Had  he  done  so,  he  would  be  the  worst  of  defamers 
and  calumniators  on  record. 

In  this  way  we  could  follow  our  author  and  convict  him  of 
rashness,  falsehood,  and  misrepresentation  almost  step  by  step, 
but  the  few  specimens  we  have  given  are  suflScient  to  convey 
a  correct  idea  of  the  whole  book.  We  call  attention  before 
bringing  our  review  to  a  close,  to  one  more  subject,  viz., 
Paul's  preaching  at  Athens.    From  pages  126-140  we  have  a 
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lengthy  and,  on  the  whole,  clever  dissertation  on  Athens  and 
Grecian  culture ;  but  Paul,  as  might  be  expected,  is  made  to 
play  a  wretched  role  there.  Eenan's  comment  on  the  words 
of  Acts  :  "  His  spirit  was  stirred  within  him  when  he  saw  the 
city  wholly  given  up  to  idolatry,"  is  "Ah!  beautiful  and 
chaste  images,  true  gods  and  true  goddesses,  tremble  I  here  is 
one  who  will  raise  the  hammer  against  you.  The  fatal  word 
has  been  pronounced,  ye  are  idols'.  The  error  of  this  ugly 
little  Jew  will  prove  your  death-warrant,"  Our  author's 
representation  of  Paul's  conduct  and  appearance  at  Athens  is 
nothing  but  a  caricature.  His  treatment  of  the  subject  is 
moreover  so  shallow  and  superficial  that  even  the  common 
error  of  the  unknown  God  is  retained  and  commented  upon, 
while  Paul  spoke  of  an  unknown  god,  setting  out  from  a  po- 
sition which  ll6nan  has  failed  to  discover.  The  masterly  dis- 
course delivered  by  Paul  at  Athens,  is  not  only  censured  as 
to  form  and  diction,  but  is  pronounced  deistical  and  a  disin- 
genuous attempt  at  reconciling  irreconcilable  ways  of  think- 
ing. "  Biblical  ideas  and  those  of  Greek  philosophy  aspire  to 
embrace  each  other ;  but  for  that  they  will  need  make  many 
concessions  to  each  other,  for  this  God  in  whom  we  live  and 
move  is  very  different  from  the  Jehovah  of  the  prophets  and 
heavenly  Father  of  Jesus."  (P.  138.)  "  What  was  Paul  ?  He 
was  not  a  saint.  The  dominant  feature  of  his  character  is  not 
goodness  ;  he  was  haughty,  pertinacious,  aggressive  ;  he  de- 
fended himself ;  maintained  his  point;  his  expressions  were 
harsh ;  he  deemed  himself  absolutely  in  the  right ;  he  clung  to 
his  opinions ;  he  quarrelled  with  different  persons.  He  was  not 
learned.  It  may  even  be  said  that  he  greatly  injured  science 
by  his  paradoxical  contempt  for  reason,  by  his  eulogy  upon  ap- 
paren t  folly,  by  his  apotheosis  of  transcendental  absurd  ity .  He 
wishes  to  succeed — ^for  this  he  makes  sacrifices.  •  .  .  He  is 
not  even  a  virtuous  man,  for  he  is  never  irreproachable.  .  .  . 
Paul,  so  great,  so  upright,  is  obliged  to  decree  to  himself  the 
title  of  Apostle."  (Pp.  329-30.)  Such,  then,  were  the  leading 
features  of  the  character  of  *^  St."  Paul  I  By  an  accident,  by  a 
purely  subjective  phenomenon  that  had  no  objective  basis 
whatever,  he  is  changed  of  a  sudden  from  a  fierce  persecutor 
into  an  enthusiastic  follower  of  Jesus,  tlie  infallible  exponent 
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of  whose  teachings,  work,  and  kingdom  he  at  once  claims  to 
be — ^the  views  once  adopted  he  clings  to  with  nnparalleled 
consistency,  and  promulgates  under  all  circumstances,  in  the 
face  of  all  enemies  and  all  possible  dangers — for  these  views 
he  endures  the  sorest  persecutions,  greatest  hardships,  and 
finally  lays  down  his  life — though  at  first  possibly  sincere,  he 
soon  commits  acts,  prompted  by  his  desire  to  succeed,  that  are 
inconsistent  M'ith  the  most  ordinary  honesty;  whenever  he 
needs  the  support  of  a  miracle,  in  order  to  succeed  with  the 
ignorant  and  superstitious,  he  plays  a  trick  and  palms  it  off  as 
a  miracle ;  whenever  he  needs  a  revelation,  he  manufactures 
one,  yea,  he  decrees  to  himself  the  title  of  Apostle ;  hebelieved 
in  the  speedy  return  of  the  Master ;  which  belief,  coupled 
with  his  natural  pertinacity  and  stubbornness,  furnishes  the 
incentives  to  his  uncommon  activity.  In  the  course  of  time 
he  learns  that  the  return  of  the  Master  is  not  as  near  at  hand 
as  he  had  supposed ;  many  believers  die,  and  at  last,  Paul  him- 
self dies  in  confirmation  of  his  professions,  after  he  had  faced 
death  time  and  again,  and  had  I'epeatedly  declared  that  he 
was  at  all  times  ready  to  seal  his  devotion  to  his  Master's 
cause  with  his  blood  ;  he  was  almost  a  stranger  to  the  Mas- 
ter's divine  X&yia  and  parables,  although  his  ethical  system  is 
exactly  that  of  the  Master,  and  his  unswerving  stand  taken 
with  regard  to  the  rights  of  believing  heathens  is  but  the 
practical  carrying  out  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  so  many 
parables,  although  Luke,  who  wrote  the  third  gospel  shortly 
after  Paul's  death,  was  for  many  years  his  faithful  companion, 
and  the  world  was  full  of  memoirs  of  Jesus'  teachings  and 
doings  at  the  time.  Such  a  tissue  of  incongruities  and  contra- 
dictions and  falsehoods,  M.  Kenan  requires  us  to  believe! 
Verily,  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.  .  Credat  Judasus  Apella  ! 
With  these  remarks  we  bring  our  article  to  a  close.  What 
a  writer  in  the  London  Quarterly  for  January,  1870,  says  of 
Lecky's  "  History  of  European  Morals,"  we  should  apply  to 
Kenan,  were  not  such  momentous  interests  at  stake,  viz.,  "  It 
will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said,  that  we  cannot  rate  Mr. 
Lecky's  book  high  as  a  contribution  to  human  knowledge.  As 
a  piece  of  light  reading,  always  agreeable,  and  often  suggestive, 
it  may  take  a  respectable  place  among  the  books  of  the  year ; 
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to  the  qualities  which  mark  either  a  great  history  or  a  great  phi- 
losophy it  has  no  claims  whatever.  Its  criticism  is  not  saffi- 
ciently  sound  and  careful  to  make  it  valuable  as  a  repertory  of 
facts;  its  thought  is  not  sufficiently  penetrating  and  mature  to 
throw  light  upon  the  problems  of  human  nature  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  deal  with.  An  author  who  lacks  the  first  condition  of 
excellence,  a  sense  of  his  own  weakness,  and  of  the  difficulties 
of  his  subject,  seldom  produces  any  thing  of  substantial  worth ; 
and  if  Mr.  Lecky  aspires  to  be  something  more  than  the  hero 
of  circulating  libraries,  he  must  set  to  work  in  a  far  more 
thorough  and  patient  spirit  than  that  to  which  these  pages 
bear  witness."  Strike  out  from  his  "  St.  Paul "  the  proper 
names  and  substitute  fictitious  ones,  and  you  have  a  readable 
novel,  with  a  rather  smart  hero.  But  as  it  is,  as  a  history  of  one 
of  the  greatest  and  best  men,  of  the  Saviour's  chosen  instrument 
to  preach  his  gospel  and  establish  his  church,  who  is  entitled  to 
the  gratitude  and  veneration  of  all  mankind,  we  cannot  accept 
it,  and  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  warn  the  young  and  unwary 
against  it ;  we  must  also  enter  our  solemn  protest  against  the 
deliberate  judgment  of  the  American  publishers,  that  "  the 
works  of  Ren  an  are  of  great  power  and  learning,  honestly  and 
earnestly  written,  beautiful  in  style,  admirable  in  treatment, 
and  filled  with  reverence,  tenderness,  and  warmth  of  heart," 
since  we  can  admit  the  beauty  of  style  only,  and  no  other 
respectable  feature  in  the  book  under  review.  If  infidel  works 
must  be  read,  let  them  be  those  of  Strauss,  or  works  like 
them,  which  must  be  studied  in  order  to  be  understood — ^yea, 
let  them  be  rather  the  "  Age  of  Reason,"  of  Thomas  Paine,  who 
gives  himself  for  what  he  is,  than  the  "  St.  Paul "  of  Renan," 
who  instils  the  poison  drop  by  drop  into  your  system,  and 
kills  you  before  you  have  any  apprehension  of  danger. 
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Abt.  II. — Training  and  Support  of  a  Native  Ministry  in 
the  Turkish  Empire.* 

In  the  following  essay  on  the  training  and  support  of  a  na- 
tive ministry  in  Turkey,  several  things  are  taken  for  granted, 
as  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  missionaiy  work,  the 
scriptural  authority  for  it,  and  the  fact  that  there  is  not  perfect 
agreement  among  missionaries  in  regard  to  the  general  princi- 
ples involved,  and  in  regard  to  the  details  according  to  which 
those  principles  should  be  carried  out.  Our  design  has  been 
to  offer  such  hints  as  will  bring  the  whole  question  fairly  be- 
fore us,  and  aid  us  somewhat  perhaps  in  arriving  at  practical 
conclusions  for  future  guidance,  not  only  in  the  Turkish  em- 
pire, but  in  other  countries  where  native  evangelical  churches 
are  springing  into  life.     Let  us  look  in  the  first  place  at 

1.  Some  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome. 

The  one  that  first  attracts  our  attention  is  the  small  number 
of  proper  candidates  for  the  theological  schools.  In  many 
places  the  number  of  candidates  who  are  ready  to  enter  such 
schools  is  large,  but  many  of  them  are  men  who  are  not  called 
of  God  ;  influenced  by  \70rldly  motives,  they  profess  to  wish 
to  study  for  the  ministry  ;  they  can  easily  display  great  zeal 
for  Christ  and  his  cause,  but  the  sequel  too  often  shows  that 
their  zeal  was  not  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  not  easy 
for  missionaries  to  decide  who  are  in  earnest  and  who  are  not. 
Experience,  however,  shows  that  the  number  of  those  really 
called  of  God  to  the  ministry  is  small,  while  the  number  of 
those  who  run  of  themselves  is  often  large. 

Another  great  obstacle  is  ignorance.  Men  sometimes  pre- 
sent themselves  as  students  of  theology  who  can  barely  read  ; 
nor  can  it  be  always  said  that  such  men  are  not  hopeful  can- 
didates. If  called  of  God  they  may  soon  become  able  minis- 
ters of  the  Word ;  but  they  are  ignorant  Many  children  in 
America,  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  have  more  and  better  gen- 
eral information  than  some  of  these  men  when  they  present 

*  By  T.  C.  Trowbridge,  Missionaiy  of  A.  B.  C.  P.  M.,  Maraah,  Oentfal  Turkey. 
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themselves  at  the  door  of  the  theological  seminary.  The  causes 
of  this  ignorance  are  manifest.  These  men  were  born,  it  may 
be,  in  mountain  villages  where  there  are  no  schools,  no  news- 
papers, no  books ;  where,  perhaps,  not  a  man  can  be  found 
who  knows  how  to  read,  where  the  people  have  almost  no 
connection  with  the  outer  world.  The  mind  of  a  young  man 
bom  and  reared  in  such  circumstances  may  be  naturally  good ; 
so  18  the  uncut  marble  over  which  he  plays  in  childhood ; 
buried  in  darkness  its  beauties  are  unknown.  The  nature  and 
extent  of  this  ignorance  is  almost  inconceivable  to  one  who 
has  never  visited  such  mountain  villages,  or  conversed  with 
such  candidates  for  the  ministry. 

The  want  of  good  common  schools  is  another  great  obstacle 
to  the  training  of  native  pastors.  Throughout  the  Turkish 
empire  this  difficulty  is  deeply  felt  What  can  a  young  man 
do  who  feels  called  to  the  ministry?  How  can  he  prepare 
himself  to  study  theology  ?  In  his  native  village,  if  there  is 
any  Protestant  school  at  all,  the  teacher  can  only  take  him 
through  the  simplest  rudiments  of  an  education: — reading, 
writing,  the  first  elements  of  geography,  grammar,  and  arith- 
metic ;  rather  a  scant  preparation  for  a  theological  seminary : 
yet  the  common  schools  are  very  few  where  more  than  these 
are  taught. 

Another  great  want  is  that  of  good  school-books.  Even 
where  there  are  comparatively  good  schools,  there  is  generally 
such  a  scarcity  of  school-books  as  makes  it  almost  impossible 
for  men  to  prepare  for  the  theological  schools.  And  even 
after  they  have  entered  such  schools,  what  mission  in  Turkey 
can  show  a  good  set  of  text-books  in  any  one  department  of 
theological  study?  Not  one.  If  it  be  asked  why  are  there 
not  good  common  schools  and  good  school-books,  we  mention 
in  reply  another  great  obstacle  to  the  training  of  a  native 
ministry,  which  is,  the  small  number  of  missionaries  as  com- 
pared with  the  work  to  be  done.  This  number  is  so  small, 
that  two  men  are  generally  all  that  can  be  allowed  for  the 
theological  school.  These  two  missionaries  are  expected  to 
give  instruction,  at  least  in  Moral  Philosophy,  Biblical  JSee- 
gesis,  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  Pastoral  and  Doctrinal 
Theology,  Church  History,  and  Homiletics.    They  are  also  ex- 
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pected  to  be  missionaries  at  large,  to  visit  out-stations,  super- 
intend chnrclies,  attend  meetings  of  native  preachers  and  pas- 
tors, in  a  word,  to  look  after  the  thousand  and  one  things  that 
constantly  arise  at  a  large  mission  station.  If  two  or  three 
men  are  spared  for  literary  work,  their  time  must  be  given 
mainly  to  translating  and  editing  the  Scriptures,  and  religious 
tracts,  newspapers,  and  books.  However  able  men  may  be, 
and  however  willing  to  work,  simple  want  of  time  makes  it 
impossible  for  them  to  do  well  all  that  is  required  of  them. 
Where  there  are  but  two  men  at  the  station  where  the  theo- 
logical school  is  located,  how  can  they  make  proper  prepara- 
tion for  their  lessons? — with  both  teachers  and  scholars  will 
there  not  be  weakness  where  there  ought  to  be  strength? 
There  ought  to  be  at  least  three  men  connected  with  every 
theological  seminary  in  Turkey,  who  should  give  their  full 
strength,  certainly  during  term  time,  to  the  care  and  instruc- 
tion of  the  students. 

2.  The  kind  of  men  needed. 

In  the  great  scarcity  of  pastors  and  preachers,  men  are 
often  put  into  the  theological  schools  who  ought  not  to  enter 
them.  Perhaps  more  serious  mistakes  are  made  just  here 
than  in  any  other  branch  of  missionary  work.  The  reason  is 
plain  ;  a  good  native  pastor  is  above  all  price,  while  one  who 
enters  the  ministry  from  improper  motives,  who  is  not  quali- 
fied for  his  work,  and  who  takes*  little  or  no  interest  in  it,  is 
far  more  of  a  hinderance  than  a  similar  man  in  America  or 
England.  We  say,  in  general,  that  no  man  should  be  advised 
or  allowed  to  study  theology  who  does  not  give  clear  evidence 
of  piety.  This  caution  may  be  thought  unnecessary ;  experi- 
ence has  proved  that  it  is  not.  Theoretically,  probably,  all 
missionaries  are  right  on  this  point ;  practically,  there  are  few 
who  have  not  made  serious  mistakes.  We  believe  the  history 
of  nearly  every  Christian  mission  of  modern  times  will  show 
that  many  young  men  have  been  encouraged  to  study  for  the 
ministry  who  have  not  been  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
What  have  been  the  results  ?  Just  what  we  might  expect 
them  to  be.  Such  men  become  in  time  great  obstacles  to  the 
Lord's  work,  often  bitter  opposers  of  that  work.  Churches 
die  under  their  influence.    Even  where  they  do  not  oppose  the 
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Gospel,  they  substitute  other  things  for  it.  Moral  philosophy, 
natural  science,  human  learning  take  the  place  of  the  ^'  word 
of  God."  Men,  therefore,  of  earnest  piety,  men  whose  piety 
has  been  proved,  and  they  only  should  be  trained  for  the 
ministry. 

Men  also  are  needed  who  are  called  of  God.         • 

It  does  not  follow  that  every  young  man,  because  he  has 
real  piety,  should  study  theology.  Here,  too,  all  missionaries 
are  liable  to  be  in  too  great  haste.  Native  pastors  are  needed ; 
the  Lord's  work  languishes  because  they  are  not  to  be  found ; 
what  more  natural  than  to  advise  young  carpenters,  shoe- 
makers, blacksmiths,  and  farmers  to  leave  their  daily  toil  and 
enter  the  service  of  Christ  as  preachers  of  the  Gospel  ?  Very 
natural,  but  not  always  very  wise ;  for  men  who  enter  the 
ministry  should  be  men  called  of  God,  meo  moved  by  a  divine 
impulse,  men  who  have  heard  the  Eedeemer's  last  command 
addressed  especially  to  themselves,  "  Go  ye^  into  all  the  world 
and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature." 

Men  of  good  natural  ability  are  needed ;  even  earnest  piety 
will  not  make  up  for  a  want  of  intellect.  It  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  Christian  converts  in  heathen  and  semi- 
heathen  lands  cannot  distinguish  between  those  who  are  able 
expounders  of  God's  word  and  those  who  are  not.  Such  con- 
verts discover  the  difference  as  quickly  as  the  most  intelligent 
audiences  in  America  or  England.  The  idea  that  any  young 
man,  if  very  pious,  with  a  tolerable  education,  will  answer  for 
a  missionary,  is  now  pretty  thoroughly  exploded ;  it  is  equally 
a  mistake,  often  made  by  good  missionaries,  to  suppose  that 
every  young  man  of  particularly  earnest  piety  in  their  congre- 
gations should  be  encouraged  to  enter  the  native  ministry. 
Earnest  piety  makes  up  for  many  defects ;  but  when  men  are 
to  be  selected  for  native  preachers,  there  is  a  degree  of  stu- 
pidity which  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  cover. 

Here  an  interesting  question  arises;  at  what  age  should 
men  be  received  into  the  theological  schools  in  our  missions  ? 
Perhaps  no  definite  answer  can  be  given ;  yet  we  may  say, 
in  general,  that  if  good  in  other  respects,  for  ordinary  native 
pastors,  it  matters  not  if  they  are  somewhat  advanced  in 
years.    Young  men  make  the  best  scholars,  but  they  lack 
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experience  in  dealing  with  others,  and  are  more  apt  to  be 
governed  by  their  feelings  than  by  their  sober  judgment.  It 
is  also  true  that  young  men  are  more  pliable  than  those  who 
have  reached  mature  years,  more  easily  moulded  into  the 
right  shape;  impressions  made  on  their  minds  sink  deeper 
and  are  more  lasting.  A  man  at  thirty-five  or  forty  some- 
times makes  up  with  wonderful  energy  under  the  new  impulse 
given  to  his  mind  by  the  Gospel ;  if  such  a  man  wishes  to 
preach  the  Gospel  and  seems  truly  called  of  God,  who  shall 
hinder  him  ?  We  have  been  assured  that,  at  oiie  time,  one 
of  the  most  hopeful  men  in  one  of  the' theological  seminaries 
among  the  Armenians  was  the  father  of  eleven  children,  most 
of  whom  were  living.  If  others  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or 
seventeen  give  evidence  of  true  piety,  have  the  proper  quali- 
fications, and  are  anxious  to  preach  the  Gospel,  let  them  do 
so.  The  churches  on  missionary  ground  need  good  scholars 
in  the  ministry  as  well  as  those  in  America  and  England  ; 
and  really  good  scholars,  as  a  rule,  can  only  be  made  of 
young  men. 

Men  are  needed  who  are  ready  to  deny  themselves.  Self- 
denial  should  be  one  of  the  foimdation  stones  of  every  church 
and  of  every  Christian  character ;  the  preachers  and  pastors 
should  be  leaders  in  this  respect.  Whenever  it  appears  that 
a  man  is  in  the  seminary  in  order  to  obtain  a  living,  the 
sooner  his  connection  with  it  ceases  the  better. 

3.  When  all  other  obstacles  are  removed,  and  a  suitable 
number  of  young  men  are  collected  to  form  a  theological 
school,  the  question  then  arises,  "  What  shaR  they  study  f '' 
This  question  calls  up  the  whole  subject  of  the  proper  course 
of  study  in  a  seminary  for  the  training  of  native  pastors  and 
preachers  on  missionary  ground.  We  are  aware  that  we  are 
here  treading  on  disputed  territory,  that  many  of  the  wisest 
and  best  men  have  differed  widely  on  this  subject.  Without 
attempting  to  defend,  in  detail,  the  suggestions  we  shall  make, 
we  shall  state  what  appear  to  be  the  most  essential  things  in 
such  a  course  of  study.  And,  in  the  first  place,  we  think  the 
young  men  who  are  preparing  for  the  native  ministry  should 
study  thoroughly  the  language  which  they  are  to  use  as 
preachers  and  pastors.    The  universal  corruption  of  the  East 
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shows  itself  in  nothing  more  plainly  than  in  the  cormption  of 
language;  this  appears  not  only  in  words  of  an  immoral 
meaning,  but  in  imperfect  words,  in  words  whose  original 
form  has  been  changed,  in  ungrammatical  expressions,  and  in 
wrong  pronunciation.  Many  Armenians,  for  example,  have 
not  only  no  knowledge  of  the  Armenian  language,  bnt  a  very 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Turkish,  which  they  use.  The 
wrong  grammatical  forms  and  the  wrong  pronunciation, 
which  they  learn  in  childhood,  cling  to  them  in  after  years. 
What  we  urge  is,  that  all  students  of  theology  should  be 
taught  to  r6ad,  write,  and  speak  correctly  the  language  which 
they  are  to  use  as  preachers  of  the  Gospel. 

They  should  study  mathematics  as  a  mental  discipline. 
The  main  question  here  is,  that  of  the  extent  to  which  mathe- 
matical studies  should  be  carried.  Much  will  depend  on  the 
mental  capacity  of  the  students.  Algebra  and  geometry  at 
least  should  form  part  of  a  four  years'  course.  The  impor- 
tance of  natural  science,  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  cannot 
be  disputed ;  the  question  of  the  amount  of  time  that  should 
be  given  to  such  studies  is  the  only  one  on  which  there  can 
be  a  great  difference  of  opinion.  Students  should  certainly 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  these 
sciences,  yet  such  studies  should  not  be  allowed  to  exclude 
the  more  important  study  of  the  Bible  and  systematic  the- 
ology. Natural  science  and  mental  and  moral  philosophy 
should  be  studied  with  special  reference  to  their  relations  to 
Christianity.  Shall  the  students  study  English  ?  We  answer, 
yes ;  at  least  they  should  learn  English  well  enough  to  use 
English  text-books  in  preparing  to  preach.  The  study  itself 
is  a  good  mental  discipline,  while  the  knowledge  acquired,  to 
the  extent  mentioned,  opens  to  anative  preacher  a  treasure- . 
house  filled  with  the  ripe  results  of  sanctified  scholarship.  A 
high  authority  in  such  matters  has  well  said  :  "  In^  the  provi- 
dence of  God  the  English  race  occupy  much  the  same  place 
now  in  history  which  the  Romans  did  in  the  time  of  Christ. 
They  are  the  standard-bearers  of  the  thought  of  all  ages; 
their  flag  is  in  every  sea ;  their  influence  brought  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  life  of  every  people.  The  English 
language  is  the  store-house  of  all  the  best  thought  of  the 
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world.     This  tJu)xcght  is  a  divinely  appointed  instrumentality 
of  culture,  of  intellectual  growth  and  power  for  the  race, 
steadily  accumulating  as  the  fruit  of  study,  prayer,  experi- 
ence, observation.     Whether  we  will  or  not,  this  influence 
will  be  exerted,  in  its  baser  elements  or  in  its  better ;   it 
cannot  be  hindered."    We  may  add,  that  whether  the  mis- 
sionaries favor  the  study  of  English  or  not,  the  most  active 
and  intelligent  of  the  native  pastors  and  preachers  will  learn 
it ;  they  will  surmount  every  obstacle  in  order  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  commentaries  and  theological  treatises  found  in 
the  English  language.    And  they  are  right;    every  young 
man  who  has  brains  enough  to  go  through  a  course  of  theo- 
logical study  is  able  to  learn  enough  English  to  use  English 
commentaries,   and  he  should   not  only  be   permitted  but 
required  to  do  it.    The  evidences  of  Christianity,  natural, 
doctrinal,  and  pastoral  theology,  are,  of  course,  essential.    The 
impression  prevails,  that  young  men  in  the  theological  semi- 
naries in  our  foreign  missions  cannot  grasp  these  subjects  very 
thoroughly ;  this  impression  is  probably  not  correct ;  fronu 
all  we  can  learn  on  this  point,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
such  young  men  compare  favorably  with  the  same  class  in 
our  own  country.     True  they  have  never  studied  systems  of 
logic,  but  they  can  see  the  force  or  weakness  of  an  argument, 
and  can  appreciate  a  systematic  and  thorough  presentation 
of  a  subject.     Biblical  and  church  history,  homiletics  and 
church  polity  must  receive  their  proper  share  of  attention. 
Much  practical  instruction  in  regard  to  public  speaking,  the 
composition  and  delivery  of  sermons,  is  necessary  in  order  to 
make  good  preachers  of  the  ordinary  students  in  the  mission 
theological  seminaries.     Throughout  the  whole  course,  the 
Bible  should  be  made  the  most  important  of  all  text-books. 
All  other  discipline  and  all  other  acquisitions  should  be  made 
to  centre,  as  in  a  focus,  on  the  Word  of  God.     A  sustained 
interest  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  can  only  be  secured  by 
earnest  and  persevering  eftorts.     Oriental  minds  are  fond  of 
speculation;    the  East  is  the  hot-bed   of  wild   fancies   and 
dreams.     Special  care,  therefore,  should  be  taken  to  bind  the 
attention  of  students  to  the  revealed    Word.      To  master 
thoroughly  the  divine  revelation  is  the  essential  thing  in  pre- 
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paring  for  the  ministry.  Just  in  proportion  as  native 
preachers  attain  this  end,  will  they  be  able  ministers  of  the 
New  Testament;  if  they  come  short  here,  all  their  other 
attainments  will  be  of  little  value. 

Thus  much  in  regard  to  the  course  of  study ;  in  putting 
this  course  to  a  practical  application,  of  course  mental  disci- 
pline should  be  made  of  primary  importance  rather  than  the 
imparting  of  information. 

4.  "We  come  now  to  another  important  question,  viz. :  What 
training  shall  candidates  for  a  native  niinistry  have,  apart 
from  that  which  they  receive  through  the  medium  of  books  I 

We  reply,  they  should  be  trained  to  reg^ular  ha&tia  (fstiuify. 
Such  habits  are  worth  more  than  volumes  of  information 
imparted  to  a  student,  yet  few  things  are  more  difficult  to 
secure  in  dealing  with  Orientals;  they  like  to  spend  their 
time  in  idle  talk ;  they  need  to  be  taught  the  value  of  time 
in  reference  to  mental  growth,  and  the  importance  of  devot- 
ing a  portion  of  each  day,  sacredly,  to  hard  study. 

They  should  also  be  trained  to  self-denial,  while  they  are 
pursuing  their  studies.  How  this  can  be  accomplished  always 
may  be  a  difficult  question,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  the  first 
importance,  and  should  be  carefully  weighed  by  those  who 
have  the  immediate  charge  of  our  mission  theological  schools. 
Students  in  such  schools  are  too  apt  to  look  upon  missionary 
boards  as  their  nursing  mothers,  mothers  who  are  only  too 
happy  to  supply  their  every  want.  If  the  young  men  in  such 
schools  are  to  become  hardy  soldiere  of  the  cross,  they  must 
begin  when  in  the  theological  schools.  Such  students  should 
also  be  trained  to  aggressive  work  for  Christ.  By  this  we 
mean  more  than  the  preparation  of  good  sermons,  more  than 
the  care  of  a  single  flock.  In  the  present  state  of  God's  work 
in  the  Turkish  Empire,  the  evangelical  churches  should  be 
emphatically  aggressive,  should  be  ready  to  send  out  their 
members  everywhere  preaching  the  Gospel  and  compelling 
men  to  come  to  the  marriage  feast ;  but  the  churches  will  not 
have  this  character  unless  the  pastors  have  it,  and  if  the 
students  do  not  catch  something  of  this  spirit  while  in  the 
seminaries,  the  probability  is  that  they  will  never  catch  it  at 
all.     Christ  not  only  taught  his  disciples  by  word  of  mouth, 
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but  he  sent  them  out,  and  led  them  out,  and  showed  them 
how  to  go  about  their  great  work.  How  did  Paul  deal  with 
the  young  men  whom  he  wished  to  make  leaders  in  Christ's 
cause  ?  He  taught  them,  by  example  as  well  as  by  precept, 
that  they  should  not  always  act  on  the  defensive,  that  they 
should  attack  the  enemy  on  his  own  ground,  and  attack  him 
without  fear  and  asking  no  favors.  The  pastors,  who  are  to 
guide  the  churches  now  springing  up  where  Paul  labored, 
should  be  men  of  the  same  spirit. 

Students  should  also  be  trained  to  intelligent  self-reliance. 
In  Eastern  countries,  where  might  too  often  makes  right, 
men  of  really  independent  judgment  are  not  often  found ; 
people  look  up  to  their  superiors.  The  first  question  is  not, 
what  do  truth  and  duty  require,  but  what  is  the  opinion  of 
those  in  authority.  It  is  hard  to  bring  even  Christian  men 
to  think  intelligently  and  act  deliberately  for  themselves. 
The  right  kind  of  self-reliance  is  an  important  part  of  the 
education  of  a  native  ministry,  especially  among  subject  races 
like  the  nominal  Christian  races  in  Turkey. 

Candidates  for  a  native  ministry  should  be  taught  also  to 
regard  tYi^  pre<iching  of  OocPs  Word  as  the  great  business  of 
their  lives.  They  are  very  liable  to  get  mixed  up  with 
secular  and  political  affairs.  In  the  infancy  of  the  churches, 
such  a  result  is  almost  inevitable,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  is 
not  to  be  deplored.  Native  pastors  are  the  reial  moulders  of 
opinion  on  almost  all  subjects,  and  they  ought  to  be  wide 
awake  to  all  public  questions.  The  danger  is,  that  the  polit- 
ical and  secular  interests  of  their  flocks  will  so  crowd  upon 
their  time  and  thoughts  as  to  throw  the  preaching  of  the 
Word  into  the  background.  This  result  is  almost  sure  to  be 
fatal  to  the  ultimate  and  highest  usefulness  of  a  pastor. 
Shallow  sermons,  thinly  attended  prayer-meetings,  a  decline 
in  spirituality  in  the  church,  coldness,  divisions,  backbitings, 
these  and  similar  thii^gs  are  quite  sure  to  follow  when  a 
native  pastor  declines  in  devotion  to  preaching  as  his  one 
great  work. 

Such  students  should  be  trained  also  to  look  to  the  churches, 
over  which  they  are  to  be  pastors,  for  their  support.  This  is 
now  so  generally  acknowledged  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to 
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dwell  upon  it  We  may  remark,  however,  that  the  seminary 
is  the  place  to  lay  right  foundations  on  this  subject.  Students 
should  be  made  familiar  with  the  idea  that  their  relations,  after 
leaving  the  seminary,  are  to  be  with  the  churches  rather  than 
with  missionaries  from  a  distant  land,  or  with  the  treasury  of 
a  foreign  Board.    Failure  here  has  led  to  sorrows  innumerable. 

5.  On  what  scale  shall  students  be  supported  while  pur- 
suing their  studies? 

Practically,  this  is  an  important  question.  Strict  economy 
should  be  the  general  principle  for  the  guidance  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. Nothing  more  quickly  demoralizes  native  Chris- 
tians than  a  free  use  of  money ;  nothing  makes  the  work  of 
a  native  pastor  more  irksome  than  constant  anxiety  about  his 
salary ;  and  nothing  is  more  sure  to  create  and  keep  up  that 
anxiety  than  a  liberal  support  while  in  the  seminary.  It 
seems  plain  that  students  in  our  mission  theological  schools 
should  not  be  supported  in  a  style  above  that  which  they  will 
have  to  adopt  when  they  become  preachers *and  pastors.  .  The 
poverty  of  the  native  Christians,  and  tlie  weakness  of  the 
native  churches  should  ever  be  kept  in  mind  by  those  in 
charge  of  such  schools.  So  far  as  possible,  the  students 
should  be  required  to  earn  the  money  they  receive ;  the  best 
good  of  the  students  themselves  requires  this.  To  accomplish 
this  end  they  may,  in  many  cases,  be  furnished  with  work 
during  term  time,  and  in  other  cases  be  employed  as  colpor- 
teurs, teachers,  and  preachers  during  vacations.  Such  students 
are  generally  accustomed  to  hard  labor  before  entering  the 
seminaries ;  health,  alone,  requires  that  their  active  habits  be 
kept  up.  If  this  is^ot  done,  they  may  become  good  scholars ; 
but  with  weak,  dyspeptic,  diseased  bodies  they  can  never  be 
active,  robust  preachers  and  pastors.  Habits  of  industry,  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  value  of  money,  their  future  happi- 
ness, all  require  that  students  have  no  more  aid  than  is 
actually  necessary  for  real  wants. 

6.  IIow  shall  native  pastors  be  supported  after  they  have 
entered  on  their  work  ?  We  have  already  touched  upon  this 
point ;  a  full  examination  of  it  properly  belongs  to  the  more 
general  question  of  the  self-support  of  mission  churches,  yet  a 
few  additional  words  will  not  be  out  of  place  here.    The  only 
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safe  principle  seems  to  be  to  throw  the  native  pastors,  for  their 
support,  upon  the  churches  at  the  time  of  ordination.    What- 
ever aid  is  rendered  toward  the  support  of  the  pastors  should 
be  given  to  the  churches  and  not  directly  to  the  pastors.    No 
native  preacher  or  pastor  should  draw  his  salary  from  the 
treasury  of  a  foreign  Board.    Pastors  and  preachers  should  be 
taught  from  the  first  to  look  to  the  churches  for  their  support, 
and  taught  not  only  theoretically  but  practically,  by  actually 
placing  this  responsibility  upon  the  churches.   Native  churches 
are  often  unwilling  to  pledge  themselves  to  support  their  pas- 
tors, and  newly  ordained  pastors  are  often  unwilling  to  cmn- 
mit  themselves  to  their  churches ;  but  we  are  convinced  that 
any  other  course  than  the  one  here  recommended  is  fraught 
with  evils  and  embarrassments  that  will  only  increase  as  time 
passes.     Whenever  foreign  aid  is  rendered  to  a  church  in  the 
support  of  its  pastor,  it  should  be  done  only  with  a  definite 
understanding  that  such  aid  shall  cease  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.     If  a  native  pafetor  is  not  willing  thus  to  be  thrown 
on  the  church  over  which  he  is  ordained,  it  is  generally  in- 
dicative either  that  there  has  been  a  serious  defect  in  his  edu- 
cation or  that  the  man  is  not  fit  for  the  pastoral  office.    Those 
pastors  who  perseveringly  insist  on  being  supported  by  a  for- 
eign Board  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  really  not  worthy 
to  be  supported  very  long  by  anybody.     Moreover,  we  think 
this  position  is  fully  sustained  by  the  history  of  the  Protestant 
evangelical  churches  in  the  Turkish  Empire.    We  learn  from 
the  report  of  the  American  Board  for  1869,  that  there  are  sev- 
enty-three evangelical  churches  under  its  care  in  Turkey,  and 
that  forty-three  of  these  have  native  pastors  ordained  over 
them.     From  private  sources  of  the  most  reliable  kind,  we 
happen  to  know  that  the  missionaries  of  the  Board  among  the 
Armenians  in  Turkey  have  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
training  up  of  a  native  ministry  according  to  the  suggestions 
contained  in  this  article.     We  know,  also,  that  their  efforts 
have  been  attended  with  marked  success.     The  most  promis- 
ing pastors  in  the  country  are  those  who  have  been  educated  on 
these  principles ;  the  strongest  and  most  fiourishing  churches 
are  those  that  have  for  years  supported  entirely  their  own  pas- 
tors, and  those  pastors  and  churches  that  have  most  thor- 
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ouglily  tested  this  principle  of  self-support  are  the  raostthor- 
ooghl V  in  favor  of  it ;  in  fact,  thej  could  not  be  induced  to 
return  to  their  former  relation  as  recipients  of  foreign  benevo- 
lence. There  are  four  theological  schools  in  the  three  missions 
of  Western,  Central,  and  Eastern  Turkey.  These  schools  are 
located  at  2Carsovan^  Mctrashy  Harpooi^  and  Mardin.  The 
general  principles  on  which  these  schools  are  conducted  are 
the  same,  and  are  substantially  those  we  have  recommended. 
The  work  of  evangelization  is  extending  among  the  Copts 
of  Ei2C}'pt,  the  people  of  Syria,  the  Bulgarians  in  European 
'f  in^key,  and  the  Kurdish-speaking  Armenians  of  Ktirdistan« 
For  these  different  nationalities  a  native  ministry  must  be  pro- 
vided. It  is  important  that  there  should  be  agreement  and 
united  action  among  the  missions  and  missionaries  of  the 
whole  Turkish  Empire  in  regard  to  the  principles  and  method 
acconling  to  which  that  ministry  shall  be  trained. 

If  evangelical  missions  in  Turkey  are  to  succeed,  the  whole 
work  of  evangelization  will  eventually  pass  into  the  hands  of 
native  Christians ;  if  they  are  to  fail,  it  matters  little  on  what 
principles  they  are  conducted.  We  believe  they  are  to  suc- 
ceod.  Unity  of  plan,  therefore,  in  the  organization  and 
development  of  native  churches  becomes  a  matter  of  the  first 
imiK»rtance.  Such  churches  will  be  a  power  in  the  land  in 
pr\>j>ortion  to  their  ability  to  work  together  for  Christ  and  his 
cause.  If  the  missionaries  are  agreed  in  regard  to  the  general 
principles  on  which  they  will  train  up  a  native  ministry,  the 
future  pastors  of  the  evangelical  churches  throughout  Turkey 
will  be  on  the  same  level,  will  take  substantially  the  same 
views  of  their  duty,  will  work  alike  and  together  for  the  evan- 
gelization of  the  whole  country.  When  tlie  pastors  are  thus 
agrtH\l,  the  churches  will  be  trained  accordingly.  We  write 
not  in  the  interest  of  any  particular  Board  or  denomination  or 
systeuu  when  we  say  that  the  missionaries  in  Turkey  should 
seek  after  real  unity  in  the  plan  of  that  spiritual  building 
irhich  is  rising,  under  their  direction,  to  the  honor  and  glory 
of  GvmI.  United  action  in  training  a  native  ministry  will 
secure  substantial  unity  in  all  else.  In  the  writer's  judgment, 
sectarian  interests  should  be  made  to  stand  aside  if  they 
attempt  to  prevent  or  hinder  this  desirable  consummation. 
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Art.  III. — The  One  Primeval  Langttage  traced  experiment- 
ally through  Ancient  Inscriptions  in  Alphabetic  Cliaracters^ 
of  Lost  Powers^  from  the  four  Continents.  By  the  Eev. 
CnARLEs   FoRSTER,  B.  D.    LoiidoD :  1851.     Part   I.     The 

Voice  of  Israel  from  the  Rocks  of  Sinai,  or  the  Sinaitic 
Inscriptions  Contemporary  Records  of  the  Miracles  and 

Wanderings  of  the  Exode.    8vo,  pp.  182. 

Sinai  Photographed^  or  Contemporary  Records  of  Israel  in 
the  Wilderness.  By  the  Eev.  Charles  Forster,  B.  D. 
London  :  1862.    4to,  pp.  552. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  valleys  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Mount  Sinai  contain  inscriptions  in  an  ancient  and  peculiar 
character,  which  have  long  been  a  puzzle  to  the  learned.  The 
earliest  mention  of  them  is  by  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  or  the 
Indian  Navigator,  an  Egyptian  merchant  and  traveller,  and 
subsequently  a  monk,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Justinian, 
about  A.  D.  535.  In  his  work  entitled  '*  Christian  Topogra- 
phy," he  speaks  of  these  inscriptions,  and  attributes  them  to 
the  children  of  Israel,  during  their  wanderings  in  the  wilder- 
ness. "We  translate  the  entire  passage,^  quoted  by  Beer,  and 
copied  from  him  by  Forster : — 

"  Ab  they  had  received  the  law  from  God  in  writing,  and  recently  been  taught 
letters,  God  made  use,  as  it  were,  of  a  quiet  school  in  the  desert,  and  permitted 
them  to  carve  letters  in  stone  for  forty  years.  Whence  It  is  to  be  seen  that  in 
this  desert  of  Mount  Sinai,  at  every  halting-place,  all  the  stones  which  are  bro- 
ken from  the  mountains  are  inscribed  with  engraved  Hebrew  letters,  as  I  who 
have  gone  through  these  localities  on  foot  can  testify.  Some  Jews,  who  read 
them,  and  explained  them  to  me,  said  that  the  writing  was  to  this  purport:  the 
journey  of  So  and  Soj  of  such  a  tribe,  in  such  a  year,  and  such  a  month,  as  among 
us  also  people  often  write  in  foreign  parts.  Now,  inasmuch  as  they  had  but 
lately  learned  their  letters,  they  Were  incessantly  practising  and  wrote  profusely, 
80  that  all  those  places  are  fiUed  with  carved  Hebrew  letters,  which  have  been 
preserved  to  this  present  time,  &b  I  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  unbelievers.  Any 
one  who  pleases  can  go  to  this  region  and  see  for  himself,  or  at  least  can  ask 
and  learn  thai  we  have  told  the  truth  about  it.  The  Hebrews,  then,  having  first 
been  instructed  of  God,  in  that  they  received  letters  by  those  tables  of  stone,  and 
then  learned  them  forty  years  in  the  wildemoss,  delivered  them  to  their  neigh- 
bors, the  Phoenicians,  to  Cadmus,  first  king  of  Tyre ;  from  him  the  Greeks  re- 
ceived them,  and  afl:er  that  they  were  successively  transmitted  to  all  the  other 
nations  in  their  turn." 
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No  notice  is  taken  of  these  inscriptions  in  any  writings 
subsequent  to  the  time  of  Cosmas,  and  tliey  appear  to  have 
attracted  no  attention  until  his  treatise  was  first  published  in 
modern  times  by  Montfaucon,  at  Paris,  in  1706.  The  learned 
editor  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  heard  of  these  mysterious 
inscriptions  from  any  other  quarter.  He  believes  that  Cosmas 
saw  what  he  reports,  simply  on  the  ground  of  his  credibility 
as  a  writer  and  a  witness,  though  he  supposes  him  to  have 
been  imposed  upon  by  some  mendacious  Jews,  when  he 
imagines  that  they  were  written  by  the  children  of  Israel. 
Sixteen  years  later,  in  1722,  the  prefect  of  the  Franciscans  in 
Cairo  passed  through  that  region,  and  he  is  the  first  modem 
write*  who  gives  any  account  of  them  from  personal  inspec- 
tion. We  shall  give  a  brief  extract  fromliis  narrative  pres- 
ently. His  manuscript  "  Journal  from  Grand  Cairo  to  Mount 
Sinai''  was  translated  into  English  by  Clayton,  bishop  of 
Clogher,  and  published  in  London.  The  worthy  Irish  prelate, 
who  was  thus  the  first  to  direct  the  attention  of  European 
scholars  to  this  subject  was  himself  so  profoundly  interested  in 
it,  that  he  oflfered  the  sum  of  £500  to  the  traveller  who  should 
copy  and  bring  to  Europe  the  inscriptions  of  the  Wady  Mokat- 
teb.  "  This  was  soon  after  followed  up  in  the  East  by  the  en- 
terprise of  Dr.  Eichard  Pococke  (afterward  bishop  of  Ossor}^), 
the  first  European  traveller  who  visited  the  peninsula  of  Sinai 
with  the  object  of  examining  and  taking  copies  of  its  inscrip- 
tions. Additional  copies  were  subsequently  made  by  Mon- 
tague, Niebuhr,  Riippell,  Seetzen,  Bnrckhardt,  Laborde,  and 
others.  **  Adequate  materials"  for  a  satisfactory  investigation 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  existed,  however,  until  they  were 
supplied  "  by  Rev.  Mr.  Gray,  whose  collection  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  fairly  copied  Sinaitic  inscriptions  appeared 
in  1800  in  the  Transactions  of  the  'Royal  Society  of  Litera- 
ture." "  The  following  device  was  employed  by  this  gentle- 
man and  his  fellow-traveller,  an  Italian  artist,  to  gain  an  op- 
portunity of  making  their  copies.  Finding  all  efforts  vain  to 
induce  their  Arabs  to  stop  for  this  purpose,  they  privately 
agreed,  on  reaching  the  Wady  Mokatteb  inscriptions,  where 
they  were  to  halt  for  the  night,*  to  loose  the  camels  from  their 
pickets  while  the  guides  slept,  and  let  them  wander  over  the 
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desert  At  day-break  the  Arabs  missed  their  camels,  and  went 
off  in  quest  of  them ;  while,  during  their  absence  of  some 
hours,  Mr.  Gray  and  his  companion  quietly  and  uninterrupt- 
edly took  copies  of  all  the  inscriptions  within  their  reach." 
Of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  copying  these  inscrip- 
tions, a  brief  extract  from  a  communication  from  another 
.  traveller  (Rev.  T.  Brookman),  may  give  some  idea.  Forster's 
V  Primeval  Language,"  pp.  170-1 : — 

'*  I  foand  that  if  we  tarried  three  days,  or  even  two,  our  watei'  and  provisions 
would  not  hold  out  tiU  the  convent,  whither  we  must  go  to  take  in  a  six  days* 
Bupplj  for  our  return.  The  expense,  too,  of  detaining  the  camels  and  Arabs 
would  be  not  inconsiderable.  I  therefore  determined  to  select  only  the  best  and 
clearest  inscriptions  for  copying,  and  worked  almost  unremittioglj  from  noon  to 
sunset  under  a  burning  sun ;  mj  servant  and  the  Arab  sheikh  and  his  boj  hold- 
ing an  umbrella  over  me  in  turn.  The  next  morning,  before  sunrise,  I  went  to 
work  again ;  and  when  the  sun  beg^n  to  wax  hot,  I  called  my  servant  to  bear 
the  umbrella  as  before.  He,  having  something  to  do  in  the  tent,  called  the 
sheikh ;  and  he  from  out  of  a  rocky  cave  where  he  lay,  called  the  boy ;  and  forth 
came  the  poor  toy  from  another  shady  retreat,  to  face  the  fierce  glare  of  the  sun, 
woniiering  what  could  possess  the  Frangee  to  stop  in  this  frightful  desert  to 
copy  these  useless,  and,  as  he  thought,  unintelligible  writings." 

Every  recent  traveller  in  the  desert  of  Sinai  gives  some  ac- 
count of  these  remarkable  inscriptions.  "We  insert  the  follow- 
ing from  Dr.  John  Wilson's  *' Lands  of  the  Bible"': — 

"When  we  got  beyond  the  entrance  of  the  Magharah,  our  Arabs  made  to  us 
the  welcome  annoimcement  that  we  had  entered  the  Wadi  Mukatteb,  or  the  *  wri^ 
ten  valley.'  We  had  not  far  to  look  for  the  mysterious  inscriptions  which  we  had 
80  much  desired  to  see.  In  the  first  or  western  division  of  the  valley,  however, 
which,  like  the  second,  continues  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  they  are  not  nu- 
merous. We  dismounted  at  the  broad  expansion  of  the  Wadi  which  mtrks  its 
division,  and  where  it  strikes  to  the  south ;  and  here  we  had  them  in  abundmict^ 
to  the  fullest  gratification  of  our  curiosity.  They  are  found  on  both  sides  r  1  >  iH> 
vallej  on  the  perpendicular  and  smooth  cliffs  of  the  new  red  or  variegated  ^  irnl 
stone,  the  strata  of  which  are  of  enormous  thickness,  and  on  the  larg^  ma.^i^o!^ 
of  this  rock  which  have  fallen  from  above.  The  surface  of  these  stony  tablets 
seemed  to  have  been  naturally  prepared  for  the  '  graving  of  an  iron  pen.'  and 
the  words  which  are  written  upon  them,  though  not  very  deeply  cut,*  if  we  mi\j 
judge^from  the  smaU  injury  which  the  hand  of  time  has  committed  upon  Va^m 
during  the  many  ages  they  have  existed,  may  probably  'last  forever*  in  tlia 
sense  of  Job,  the  tried  patriarch  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  who  wished  such  a  comua  emu- 
ration  of  the  language  of  his  deepest  sorrow. 

*  "  In  some  instances  they  seem  as  if  merely  pricked  by  some  instrum»***  ** 
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"  The  inscriptions  are  both  literal  and  hierogljphical,  or  I  should  rather  say 
pictorial,  for  they  do  not  seem  the  symbols  of  thought  convontionallj  expressed. 
The  letters  vary  in  size  from  half  an  inch  to  six  inches  in  depth,  and  thej  are 
generally  arranged  in  single  lines,  as  if  representing  a  name  and  date,  and  pro  - 
ceded  by  a  distinctive  group  of  letters,  representing  the  word  oblT  or  *  peace.' 
A  few  of  them  are  in  Greek,  but  most  of  them  are  in  the  •ancient  Nabathsean 
character.  The  figures  occurring  at  several  places  are  very  rude.  They  are 
those  of  men  with  shields  and  swords,  and  bows  and  arrows ;  of  camels  and 
horses,  both  with  and  without  their  riders,  seated  or  standing  by  their  sides ;  of 
goats  and  ibexes,  with  large  curved  horns ;  of  antelopes  pursued  by  greyhounds ; 
of  ostriches  and  geese,  and  unknown  birds,  indistinctly  represented ;  of  lizards, 
tortoUes,  and  other  creeping  things ;  and  of  divers  quaint  phantasies,  which 
cannot  be  characterized. 

"  The  prefect  of  the  Franciscan  missionaries  of  Egypt,  who  visited  them  in 
1722,  and  who  T/as  among  the  first  in  modem  tim^s  to  give  precise  information 
respecting  them,  says  in  his  account  of  them,  which  we  had  with  us  on  our 
journey :  *  They  are  cut  into  the  hard  marble  (sandstone)  rock,  so  high  as  to  be 
at  some  places  at  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  distance  from  the  ground ;  and  though 
we  had  in  our  company  persons  who  were  acquainted  with  the  Arabic,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Syriac,  Coptic,  Latin,  Armenian,  Turkish,  English,  Illyrican,  German, 
and  Bohemian  languages,  yet  none  of  them  had  any  knowledge  of  these  charac- 
ters, which  have  nevertheless  been  cut  into  the  hard  rock  with  the  greatest  in- 
dustry, in  a  place  where  there  is  neither  water  nor  any  thmg  to  be  gotten  to  eat. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  these  unknown  characters  contain  some  very  se- 
cret mysteries,  and  that  tliey  were  engraved  either  by  the  Chaldeans  or  some 
other  pereons  long  before  tlie  coming  of  Christ.'  They  are  to  be  found  not  only 
in  Wadi  Mukatteb,  but  in  all  the  principal  Wadis  of  the  peninsula  on  the  route 
to  Mount  Sinai.  Specimens  of  them  were  observed  by  Burckhardt  on  the  heights 
of  Jebel  Serbal,  and,  what  is  most  remarkable,  we  found  one  or  two  of  them  on 
the  rocks  at  Petra.  The  valley  of  Mukatteb  opens  out  to  a  considerable  breadth 
where  the  inscriptions  are  most  numerous.  After  the  large  bend  of  the  valley, 
they  are  confined  principally  to  the  western  side." 

The  gradual  accumulation  of  materials  stimulated  European 
scholars  to  undertake  the  deciphering  of  these  strange  records, 
in  the  hope  of  penetrating  the  mystery  in  which  their  origin, 
their  authors,  their  design,  and  their  character  and  contents 
-were  enshrouded.  But  this  was  attended  with  difficulties  of 
a  very  serious  nature,  greatly  aggravating  the  inherent  per- 
plexity of  the  task,  which  was  no  less  than  that  of  unriddling 
the  meaning  of  inscriptions  in  an  unknown  character,  while 
the  language  in  which  they  were  written,  and  their  subject 
and  occasion  could  only  be  matters  of  doubtful  conjecture. 
Modern  antiquarian  research  has,  however,  achieved  repeated 
triumphs  of  this  very  sort,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptian  hie- 
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roglyphicB,  where  the  bilingual  decree  of  the  Rosetta  stone 
afforded  the  clue ;  and  the  cuneiform  character,  where  a  shrewd 
conjecture  from  circumstances  of  the  design  of  an  inscription 
led  the  way  to  its  successful  explanation ;  and  the  old  Zend 
manuscripts  where  a  Sanskrit  paraphrase  facilitated  the 
solution. 

But  in  these  scribblings  upon  the  rocks  of  the  desert,  t\o 
one  knew  by  whom,  or  when,  or  for  what  purpose,  the  prob- 
lem was  more  than  ever  puzzling.  And  as  has  already  been 
intimated,  the  puzzle  was  rendered  still  more  intricate  by  va- 
rious untoward  circumstances. 

1.-  They  were  not  monumental  inscriptions,  in  which  the 
surface  of  the  stone  was  first  smoothed  and  carefully  prepared 
for  the  purpose ;  and  then  the  letters  clearly  and  sharply  cut 
by  skilful  workmen,  with  appropriate  tools.  On  the  contrary, 
the  face  of  the  sandstone  rock  was  left  in  all  its  native  rough- 
ness and  inequalities ;  no  graving  tools  were  used.  The  letters 
were  not  carved,  but  rudely  scratched  by  whatever  the  writer 
chanced  to  have  at  hand  ;  mostly  they  appear  to  be  formed  by 
a  series  of  little  holes  opening  into  one  another,  which  have 
been  dug  or  picked  out  by  a  pointed  instrument  resembling 
an  awl.  The  writers'  want  of  skill  appears  in  the  unequal 
size  of  the  letters,  and  in  the  want  of  accuracy  and  uniformity 
in  the  shape  of  the  characters.  This  is  shown  by  the  compari- 
son of  what  is  evidently  the  same  inscription  cut  in  different 
places,  and  even  if  the  character  were  well  known  and  fa- 
miliar would  make  some  of  this  inscriptions  as  difficult  to  de- 
cipher as  those  illegible  scrawls  which  sometimes  pass  for 
writing  and  purport  to  be  English. 

2.  The  great  multitude  of  these  inscriptions,  which  are 
crowded  or  rather  jumbled  together  in  certain  localities,  makes 
it  sometimes  diffi<!ult  to  separate  them,  or  to  distinguish  what 
belongs  to  each,  or  to  tell  where  one  ends  and  another  begins. 
Especially  as  the  lines  are  often  not  horizontal,  but  are  turned 
in  various  directions  to  suit  the  surface  of  the  stone  or  the 
convenience  of  the  writer ;  and  it  is  sometimes  matter  of  doubt 
which  way  the  line  really  does  run.  Some  professed  copies  of 
inscriptions  turn  out  to  be  confused  fragments,  combining 
disconnected  parts  of  different  inscriptions,  but  containing  nr 
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one  entire — a  sort  of  cross-readings,  which  of  course  destroys 
all  possibility  of  making  any  thing  out  of  them. 

8.  The  professed  copies  were  in  very  many  cases  not  relia- 
ble, as  was  shown  by  the  wide  divergence  between  the  diflFer- 
ent  representations  given  of  the  self-same  inscription  by  dif- 
ferent persons.  It  is  a  task  of  no  small  difficulty  to  copy  an 
inscription  in  unknown  characters,  however  clearly  these  may 
be  traced.  But  in  such  roughly-made  legends,  the  difficulty 
was  incomparably  greater.  It  was  next  to  impossible  not  to 
mistake  occasional  inequalities  in  the  stone  itself  for  strokes 
of  letters,  or  not  to  overlook  what  were  designed  to  be  strokes, 
but  were  never  perhaps  distinctly  made,  and  which,  after  lying 
exposed  for  ages,  are  now  scarcely,  if  at  all,  discernible.  It 
was  also  nearly  impossible  to  avoid  confounding  letters  which 
were  nearly  alike,  and  which  in  the  haste  and  want  of  caro 
with  which  they  were  originally  made,  were  not  so  formed  by 
the  authors  of  the  inscriptions  as  to  be  clearly  distinguishable. 
They  may  be  compared  to  writing,  such  as  we  often  see,  in 
which,  from  a  few  letters  capable  of  being  recognized,  the 
reader  is  obliged  to  guess  at  the  remainder  of  the  word, 
which,  knowing  the  context  and  probable  scope  of  the  whole, 
he  is  mostly  able  to  do.  But  it  is  manifest  that  one  who  un- 
dertook to  copy  such  a  manuscript,  without  the  remotest  idea 
of  its  meaning,  or  even  of  the  shape  or  sound  of  a  single  let- 
ter, must,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  produce  something 
far  less  legible  than  the  original  writing  itself.  Many  of  the 
points  of  distinction  still  existing  among  the  letters,  and  which 
are  all-important  in  deciphering  it,  would  be  effaced,  unless 
the  most  rigorous  methods  were  adopted  to  insure  perfect 
accuracy.  Unfortimately,many  of  the  transcriptions  were  so 
loosely  and  negligently  made,  as  to  be  absolutely  worthless. 
Contelle,  for  example,  was  so  careless  as  to  copy  the  lines  from 
left  to  right,  the  reverse  direction  from  that  in  which  they 
were  actually  written ;  and  as  he  further  neglected  to  mark 
the  limits  of  the  lines,  or  keep  each  line  distinct,  the  initial 
word  of  the  inscription  was  often  brought  into  the  middle  of 
the  line,  and  every  thing  thrown  into  confusion. 

4.  The  materials   possessed   were  after  all  very  scanty — 
merely  a  few  hundreds  of  inscriptions  from  some  of  the  more 
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frequented  localities,  while  fhousands  remained  nncopied ; 
and  from  many  of  the  valleys  known  to  contain  inscriptions 
not  a  single  one  was  possessed. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  these  formidable  discoura«;ertients, 
Professor  Beer,  of  Leipsic,  undertook  the  study  of  the  inscrip- 
tions, with  the  view,  if  possible,  of  making  out  the  alphabet 
in  which  they  were  written,  and  ascertaining  their  meaning. 
He  first  addressed  himself  to  the  task  in  1833,  not  long  after 
the  publication  of  the  copies  taken  by  Rev.  Mr.  Gray,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  and  probably  incited  to  it  by  the  consider- 
able accession  of  materials  thus  made.  His  first  attempts, 
however,  proved  entirely  abortive  and  the  matter  was  given 
up.  He  returned  to  it  again,  however,  in  the  winter  of  1838- 
39,  perhaps  led,  as  Dr.  Robinson  suggests  {Bih.  Jies.^  I.  p. 
653)  by  the  report  made  of  his  visit  to  Sinai,  and  by  the 
residence  of  Dr.  Robinson's  companion  (Dr.  Eli  Smith)  for  a 
time  in  Leipsic.  At  length,  "  after  scveraj  months  of  the  most 
persevering  and  painful  application,  he  succeeded  in  making 
out  the  alphabet,  and  in  reading  all  the  inscriptions  which 
had  been  copied  with  any  good  degree  of  accuracy."  In  1840 
he  published  what  he  calls  a  "  Century"  of  these  inscriptions 
transcribed  in  Hebrew  letters.  The  number  deciphered  some- 
what exceeded  what  this  name  would  denote,  being  actually 
148.  These  were  accompanied  with  fac-similes  of  the  inscrip- 
tions and  prefaced  with  some  introductory  discussions. 

The  style  and  tenor  of  the  inscriptions  was  found  to  be  al- 
most universally  identical.  They  uniformly  read  thus : — "  The 
salutation  of  So  and  So^  son  of  So  and  /&>,"  or  **  Remember 
So  and  So^  son  of  So  and  xS9."  To  this  was  occasionally  added 
one  or  two  other  words,  mostly  a  title  or  a  term  indicative  of 
occupation,  as  "poet,"  " priest,"  "  scholar,"  "  emir,"  "  knight," 
and  another  word  of  very  frequent  occurrence  which  Beer 
understood  to  mean  "  pilgrim." 

Prof.  Beer  does  not  detail  the  process  by  which  he  reached 
his  results.  But  their  accuracy  admits  of  the  most  ample  and 
satisfactory  verification. 

1.  Among  the  inscriptions  explained  by  Beer  was  one  which 
he  recognized  as  bilingual,  and  fortunately  it  is  among  those 
which  are  in  the  best  state  of  preservation.     Three  different 
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copies  of  it  liad  also  been  taken  by  diflFerent  hands,  by  Gray, 
Lord  Prudhoe  and  Coutelle,  one  of  the  French  savants  who 
accompanied  Napoleon  on  his  expedition  into  Egypt.  The 
native  inscription  is  immediately  followed  by  one  in  Greek, 
the  whole  inclosed  in  lines  which  partly  snrround  them  and 
seem  to  indicate  that  they  belong  together.  Judging  from 
the  style  of  letter,  which  is  not  cut  but  dotted  out  with  a 
pointed  instrument,  the  two  inscriptions  appear  to  be  by 
the  same  hand.  Beer  was  not  able  to  read  the  whole  either 
of  tlie  native  inscription  or  of  the  Greek,  but  he  deciphered 
enough  of  both  to  show  their  substantial  identity.  And  it 
may  be  added  that  the  labors  of  subsequent  scholars  have 
resulted  in  completely  unriddling  them  both,  and  establishing 
their  identity  from  beginning  to  end  moi^B  fully  than  Beer 
himself  suspected,  and  this  by  means  of  his  own  alphabet. 

2.  This  gathers  confirmation  from  other  inscriptions  upon 
these  same  rocks  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sinai.  In  addition 
to  the  inscriptions  in  the  old  unknown  character,  with  which 
we  are  jiow  concerned,  there  are  others  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Arabic.  These  are  almost  invariably  of  like  tenor  with  the 
old  inscriptions  as  deciphered  by  Prof.  Beer's  alphabet.  The 
Greek  inscriptions  for  example  contain  the  word  MNHI9H 
followed  by  the  name  of  the  writer,  and  that  of  his  father,  i.  «., 
Let  So  and  Soy  son  of  So  and  So,  be  remembered.  The  verbal 
form  is  different  from  that  yielded  by  Prof  Beer's  alphabet — 
the  Greek  has  a  subjunctive  aorist  passive,  while  ne  finds  a 
passive  participle,  but  the  sense  in  such  a  connection  is  sub- 
stantially the  same.  The  general  style  of  the  old  native  in- 
scriptions, as  thus  deciphered,  is  therefore  the  same  that  is 
perpetuated  in  those  more  recent. 

8.  The  proper  names  which  Prof.  Beer  discovers  in  these 
old  inscriptions,  in  many  cases  reappear  in  Greek  inscriptions 
in  the  region,  showing  that  they  are  such  as  were  in  actual ' 
use  among  those  who  cut  their  names  in  these  places.  They 
are  also  plainly  Semitic  in  their  character,  and  susceptible  of 
explanation  from  Semitic  roots,  and  are  further  almost  invari- 
ably such  as  can  be  pointed  out  from  other  sources  as  actually 
borne  by  persons  of  Arab  stock. 

4.  The  alphabet  which  he  finds,  though  distinct  from  the 
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other  Semitic  alphabets,  and  having  peculiar  forms  and  fea- 
tures of  its  own,  is  nevertheless  analogous  to  them  and  stands 
in  a  close  relation  to  them. 

5.  What  is  perhaps  the  crowning  test  of  all  is  that  this  al- 
phabet has  been  perpetually  gaining  fresh  confirmation  from 
further  investigation  and  research.  It  not  only  explains  those 
inscriptions  on  wliicli  it  was  based  and  to  which  it  was  origi- 
nally applied ;  but  it  is  equally  successful  in  rendering  intel- 
ligible other  inscriptions,  which  were  not  then  copied.  Some 
of  these  are  bilingual,  where  the  test  is  decisive  ;  some  are  of 
an  entirely  different  description,  varying  widely  in  their  con- 
tents, and  found  in  other  places.  It  has  even  given  the  first 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  legends  upon  coins  found  in  Euro- 
pean cabinets,  which  no  one  had  previously  been  able  to  deci- 
pher, and  whose  origin  and  character  could  not  be  conjectured. 

In  determining  the  age  of  these  inscriptions  Beer  starts 
with  the  unquestionable  fact  that  they  must  be  older  than  the 
sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  when  they  were  already  seen 
and  described  by  Cosmas.  And  they  must  be  considerably 
older  than  his  time,  as  their  real  authors  and  true  character 
were  then  unknown. 

Numerous  crosses  are  found  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  inscrip- 
tions, indicating  that  these  were  beyond  question  the  work  of 
Christian  pilgrims  who  visited  these  hallowed  localities  to 
deepen  their  impression  of  the  power  and  grace  of  God,  who 
revealed  himself  on  Sinai  and  "who  wrought  such  miracles  iu 
the  desert  in  the  days  of  Moses.  And  this  is  confirmed  by 
such  additions  as  the  Alpha  and  the  .Omega,  or  such  ejacula- 
tions appended  or  prefixed  as  "  Jesus  Christ  have  mercy,"  or 
*'  Help,  Lord."  In  a  very  few  instances  crosses  of  the  ordinary 
form  are  connected  with  inscriptions  in  the  original  antique 
character.  A  much  more  frequent  appendage  is  a  figure 
resembling  the  Roman  capital  letter  Y  either  ereqt  or  lying 
upon  its  side.  This,  which  is  evidently  not  a  letter  and  forms 
no  part  of  the  legend  proper,  but  stands  sometimes  at  the 
beginning  and  sometimes  at  the  end  of  the  same  inscription 
as  found  in  different  places,  was  thought  by  Beer  to  be  a 
cross  of  a  form  peculiar  to  this  region.  Though  no  examples  of 
it  are  found  elsewhere,  he  suggests  that  forked  crosses  of  this 
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shape  may  have  been  used  in  this  quarter  for  the  execution 
of  criminals,  and  may  hence  have  been  adopted  when  the 
Gospel  first  penetrated  into  these  parts,  as  the  symbol  of  the 
Christian  faith.  If  so,  however,  this  unusual  form  of  the 
cross  could  not  liave  been  continued  long  after  the  time  of 
Constantine,  upon  whose  imperial  standards  and  public  edi- 
fices and  coins  the  cross  was  emblazoned  in  its  ordinary  shape, 
which  thus  became  fixed  throughout  Christendom.  This  he 
accepts,  therefore,  as  an  indication  that  the  inscriptions  in 
question  cannot  be  later  than  the  fourth  century  after  Christ. 
This,  too,  was  a  period  noted  for  pilgrimages  to  sacred  places. 
Christians  in  vast  numbers  flocked  to  the  Holy  Land  to  see  the 
spots  rendered  memorable  by  the  Scriptures.  And  Helena, 
mother  of  Constantine,  it  is  well  known,  visited  Mount  Sinai 
and  erected  a  sanctuary  there.  The  immediate  authors  of  the 
inscriptions  in  the  old  and  strange  character  Beer  supposed  to 
be  Nabateans — citizens  of  that  wealthy,  flourishing,  and  culti- 
vated kingdom,  which  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era  had  its  capital  at  Petra,  and  has  left  its  imperishable 
monument  in  the  magnificent  ruins  of  that  totally  desolated 
city.  Their  language  would  naturally  be,  as  that  of  these  in- 
scriptions was,  Aramaean,  with  a  large  infusion  of  Arabic  words 
and  forms.  And  Beer  ventured  the  prediction,  which  has 
since  been  verified,  that  if  ever  any  inscriptions  were  found  at 
Petra,  they  would  be  in  the  same  character  as  that  of  the  in- 
scriptions at  Mount  Sinai.       ^ 

The  ingenuity  displayed  in  deciphering  these  strange  char- 
acters, notwithstanding  -the  seemingly  insurmountable  diflicul- 
ties  which  beset  the  task,  is  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  of  the 
surprising  achievements  of  palaeography  in  modern  times. 
The  ulterior  results  flowing  from  the  unriddling  of  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  or  the  Persian  and  Assyrian  cuneiform 
character,  are  more  important.  They  bring  to  light  the 
history  of  buried  empires  and  open  attractive  fields  of  inquiry, 
the  end  of  which  cannot  yet  be  conjectured.  But  the  bald 
inscriptions  on  the  rocks  of  Sinai,  with  tedious  uniformity 
yield  mere  names  of  persons  utterly  unknown,  and  about  whom 
no  one  cares,  who,  in  an  idle  hour  while  resting  on  their  jour- 
ney through  the  desert,  scribbled   on  the  rocks,  as  modem 
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travellers  do  who  visit  famous  places :  and  this  constitutes 
their  sole  claim  to  an  immortal  remembrance.  Niebuhr, 
who  himself  took  copies  of  some  of  these  inscriptions,  was  so 
impressed  by  all  their  surroundings  with  their  utter  valueless- 
ness,  even  in  advance  of  any  accurate  knowledge  of  their  con- 
tents, that  he  advised  scholars  not  to  waste  their  time  in  the 
attempt  to  decipher  them.  They  are  not  after  all,  as  we  shall 
see  presently,  so  wholly  unimportant  as  might  appear  at  first 
sight.  But  whatever  their  intrinsic  insignificance,  and  how- 
ever the  actual  reading  of  these  inscriptions  may  dispel  the 
romantic  interest  derived  from  the  imagination  that  they  may 
have  been  coeval  with  the  days  of  Moses,  this  should  not 
hinder  us  from  confessing  the  marvellous  ability  and  skill  dis- 
played in  deciphering  these  strange  and  unknown  charactei's. 

The  alphabetic  key  wrought  out  by  Prof.  Beer  has  been 
universally  accepted  ever  since  by  competent  scholars  as  the 
true  one,  with  perhaps  the  addition  of  a  single  letter  which  he 
failed  to  recognize.  One  of  the  most  acute  and  able  of  his 
successors  in  this  line  of  investigation,  who  dissented  earnestly 
from  some  of  his  conclusions,  bears  his  testimony  that  he  has 
found  no  occasion  to  modify  his  alphabet  in  even  the  slightest 
particular. 

Prof.  Beer's  conclusions  respecting  the  authors  and  the  date 
of  these  inscriptions  were  so  intrinsically  probable  and  tallied 
80  well  with  known  facts,  that  they  too  were  generally  admit- 
ted, and  for  some  years  formed  the  received  theory  on  the 
subject.  His  argument  that  if  these  visitors  to  the  places  hal- 
lowed from  the  days  of  Moses  were  not  Jews,  they  must  have 
been  Christians,  seemed  so  plausible,  that  it  was  mostly  re- 
garded as  conclusive.  And  yet  this,  as  it  now  appears,  was 
the  weak  point  in  the  hypothesis.  Beer's  tractate  was  re- 
viewed immediately  on  its  appearance  by  Prof..  Credner  in 
the  Heidelberg  Jahrbucker^  and  this  among  other  points  con- 
tested. It  was  not  until  nine  years  after,  however,  in  1849, 
that  the  subject  was  once'  more  taken  up  and  subjected  tu  a 
thorough  and  elaborate  discussion — this  time  by  Dr.  Friedrldi 
Tuch,  well-known  as  the  author  of  a  valuable  though  rational- 
istic commentary  on  th^  book  of  Genesis.  He  brought  :ui 
immense  amount  of  learning,  both  philological  and  archiBolu|ji- 
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cal,  to  bear  upon  the  subject;  and  warmly  contested  two  points, 
chiefly,  in  the  views  expressed  by  Beer :  the  first  had  relation 
to  the  nationality,  the  second  to  the  religion  of  the  authors  of 
these  inscriptions. 

As  to  the  former  point,  Tuch  denies  that  they  were  Naba- 
teans,  if  this  word  be  taken  in  a  strict  sense  as  it  was  intended 
by  Beer, — that  is,  as  denoting  citizens  of  the  kingdom  at  Petra, 
or  even  contiguous  and  closely  related  tribes.  lie  contends,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  writers  were  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula 
of  Sinai  itself,  lying  between  the  two  northern  arms  of  the  Ked 
Sea,  known  as  the  Elanitic  and  Heroopolitan  gul&,  to  whom 
the  name  Nabateans  could,  only  be  applied  in  that  loose  and 
improper  sense  in  which  it  was  sometimes  used  by  tlie  old 
Greek  and  Roman  authors.  His  arguments  are  mainly  two. 
The  first  is  taken  from  the  language  of  the  inscriptions.  This 
he  insists  is  not  Aramaean,  colored  to  some  extent  by  the  prox- 
imity of  Arabic-speaking  populations,  but  is  out-and-out 
Arabic ;  not  exactly  the  Arabic  of  the  Koran,  which,  from 
the  days  of  Mohammed,  has  gained  the  ascendency,  and  is  the 
Arabic  of  literature;  but  the  dialect  of  one  of  the  tribes  into 
which  the  Arabs  were  divided,  and  which,  at  the  period  to 
which  these  inscriptions  belong,  had  as  much  right  to  be  con- 
sidered Arabic  as  the  dialect  of  the  Koreish,  from  whom  Mo- 
hammed was  descended.  "We  have  here,  according  to  Tuch, 
a  relic  of  the  Arabic  of  this  date,  and  of  a  dialect  of  Arabic  no- 
where else  preserved.  This  position  he  proceeds  to  fortify  by 
an  elaborate  and  masterly  examination  of  the  contents  of  the 
inscriptions,  scanty  and  apparently  barren  as  they  are.  He 
first  enters  into  a  searching  analysis  of  all  the  grammatical 
forms  whicl«  are  discoverable  in  them,  and  he  shows  with  ftp- 
parent  conclusiveness  that  they  are  genuinely  Arabic  through- 
out. He  thus  examines  and  argues  from  the  formation  of  the 
nouns,  the  intensive  or  superlative  adjectives,  the  diminu- 
tives, the  participles,  the  feminine  ending,  and,  above  all,  the 
article  al^  and  the  cases  of  nouns  distinguished  by  the  vowel 
letters  u  for  the  nominative,  i  for  the  genitive.  These  last,  it 
is  true,  did  not  extend  t^  all  nouns,  but  they  were  found 
with  considerable  uniformity  in  proper  names  and  in  titles 
denoting  occupation  or  dignity.    Several  of  these  grammatical 
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criteria  are,  it  is  true,  equivocal ;  the  absence  of  medial  vowels 
leaving  considerable  latitude  of  interpretation  and  much 
room  for  doubt  and  uncertainty.  But  some  of  the  forms  are 
clearly  Arabic,  and  all  might  be. 

He  next  proceeds  to  investigate  the  stock  of  words  yielded 
by  the  inscriptions;  all  these  he  claims  are  clearly  ^-rabic,  not 
in  form  only,  but  in  signification.  And  the  proper  names  are 
for  the  most  part  such  as  are  found  at  a  later  period  in  com- 
mon use  among  the  Arabs,  and  re-appear  perpetually  in  Arabic 
writers,  as  he  shows  by  adducing  frequent  examples. 

Now,  the  Nabateans  being  of  Araniaean  or  Syrian  extrac- 
tion, Tuch  argues  that  the  language  of  the  inscriptions  which 
is  not  Aramaean  tinged  with  Arabic,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
Arabic  somewhat  modified  by  the  Aramaean,  cannot  have 
been  the  language  of  Petra,  and  the  kingdom  centering  there. 
The  inscriptions,  consequently,  could  not  have  been  written  by 
persons  proceeding  from  that  quarter. 

Tuch  derives  a  second  argument  tending  to  the  same  result 
from  the  topographical  distribution  of  this  writing  on  the 
rocks,  or  the  localities  in  which  it  is  found.  No  specimens  of 
it,  he  asserts,  have  ever  been  found  in  the  valleys  east  of  Sinai, 
through  which  the  inhabitants  of  Petra  would  approach  it ; 
it  is  all  confined  to  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula.  And, 
as  the  language  is  not  that  of  Egypt,  and  no  such  inscriptions 
are  to  be  found  there,  he  urges  that  there  is  no  alternative  but 
to  ascribe  these  inscriptions  to  the  native  population  of  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai  itself.  Such  a  population  once  existed  in 
considerable  numbers,  embracing,  on  the  one  hand,  roving  and 
savage  tribes,  like  the  Bedouins  of  the  present  day,  who  sub- 
sisted by  plunder  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  thriving  city  of 
Paran,  mentioned  by  Ptolemaeus  in  the  second  century  of  thie 
present  era — subsequently  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishopric — 
whose  ruins  still  remain  to  attest  its  former  extent,  and  the 
magnitude  of  its  buildings.  Some  of  the  rude  pictorial  rep- 
resentations of  spearmen,  warriors,  hunters,  camel-drivers, 
etc.,  might  perhaps  be  traced  to  the  former  class  of  natives ; 
the  ready  facility  in  writing  which  is  displayed,  and  such 
titles  as  emir,  elder,  knight,  poet,  scholar,  priest,  betray  rather 
the  cultivation  and  refinement  of  the  city. 
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Tach's  views  of  the  language,  and  the  distribution  of  these 
inscriptions,  require  some  correction  or  modification,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter.  But,  in  a  second  point  wiiich  he  labored 
to  establish,  he  has  been  more  successful.  He  has  given  con- 
clusive reasons  for  the  belief  that  the  writers  of  these  inscrip- 
tions were  heathen.  These  are  drawn  from  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  their  contents,  such  as  Beer  could  not  have 
made,  or  he  would  never  have  alleged  them  to  be  Christians. 
It  was  natural  enough  that  this  opinion  should  be  entertained 
by  Montague,  Burckhardt,  Gesenius,  and  others,  before  the 
legends  had  been  deciphered.  Their  juxtaposition  with  the 
Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions,  which  were  undoubtedly  Chris- 
tian, and  the  accompanying  signs  of  the  cross  made  it  easy 
to  suppose  that  the  whole  had  proceeded  from  Christian  pil- 
grims on  their  way  to  the  mount  wherd  the  law  had  been 
given,  or  to  the  cloisters  which  had  been  founded  in  the 
desert.  The  reading  of  the  inscriptions  themselves,  however, 
opened  a  new  source  of  evidence,  which  conclusively  pointed 
to  a  very  different  origin. 

This  was  indicated  first  by  the  proper  names  found  in  theee 
inscriptions ;  and  the  proof  from  this  sourcje  is  both  negative 
and  positive.  The  negative  argument  is  that  no  Christian 
names,  and  more  generally  still,  no  Scripture  names  occur  in 
the  old  character  on  these  rocks.  It  is  not  until  we  come  to 
the  Greek  inscriptions,  that  we  meet  such  names  as  Moses, 
and  Samuel,  and  Andrew.  These  are  then  intermingled 
with  familiar  western  names,  as  Aurelius  and  Julius,  and 
these  sometimes  in  an  orthography  which  implies  a  compara- 
tively late  date  as  Ainias  (Aeneas),  Cerillos  (Cyrillos).  In 
fact,  according  to  Niebuhr,  some  of  the  inscriptions  date 
even  from  modern  timesi  But  the  inscriptions  in  the  native 
character,  with  which  we  are  at  present  concerned,  contain  no 
other  names  than  such  as  were  in  use  in  Mohammedan  and 
pre-Mohammedan  times.  And  where,  as  in  the  case  of  Cain^ 
names  here  found  coincide  with  those  occurring  in  the  Bible, 
they  were  not  borrowed  from  the  Bible,  but  were  in  use 
among  the  ancient  Arabs  likewise.  To  be  sure,  the  old  native 
names  were  retained  for  a  considerable  period  after  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  and  only  gradually  yielded  to  the 
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new  names  then  adopted.  But  this  does  not  apply  in  the 
present  instance,  for  in  the  class  of  inscriptions  now  in  ques- 
tion, there  is  not  a  single  name  which  justifies  the  assumption 
ofa  Christian  origin. 

Then  besides  this  negative  argument,  there  is  a  positive  one 
still  more  convincing.  Many  of  the  names  here  found  are 
idolatrons,  compounded  with,  or  consisting  of,  the  names  of 
heathen  deities.  The  persons  either  bore  the  names  of  the 
gods  they  worshipped,  or  Blse  were  denominated  the  ser- 
vants, worshippers,  etc.,  of  this  or  that  deity.  Thus  such 
names  occur  as  Ahdrcdiaali^  "  servant  of  Baal,"  of  the 
same  formation  as  AhdaUah,  "  servant  of  iillah,"  in  Moham- 
medan times,  and  Ahdiel  or  Obadiah^  *'  servant  of  God"  or  "  ot 
Jehovah  "  among  the  Jews.  In  like  manner,  Garm^'haali^ 
"fear  of  Baal,"  or  as  others  render  it  "strength  of  Baal;" 
Avsh-alrBaali^  "  gift  of  Baal,"  which  may  be  compared  to  the 
Jewish  names  NatJvamd  or  Mattaniah^  or  the  Greek  Tlteodore 
and  Isidore;  Shdod-dlrBcuiliy "  worship  of  Baal;"  also  Oarmrcd- 
Shahrij  "  fear  of  the  moon,"  and  JBoreiti^  an  epithet  of  the  new 
moon,  meaning  releasedy  i.  «.,  from  conjunction  with  the  sun. 
And  when  found  in  such  connections,  names,  which  by  them- 
selves might  be  susceptible  of  a  diflferent  interpretation,  are 
determined  to  have  an  idolatrous  meaning,  such  as  Ahd-aUahi, 
"  servant  of  God,"  GarmrdUahi^  "  fear  of  God,"  Amh-aRahi^ 
"  gift  of  God,"  Shdodrcdlahiy  "worship  of  God ;"  where  not  the 
true  God,  but  some  heathen  divinity  must  ke  referred  to,  which 
can  thus  stand  as  a  parallel  to  Baal  or  the  moon.  Again,  names 
occur,  which'  can  be  proved  from  other  sources  to  have  been 
applied  to  idols  worshipped  in  Arabia  during  what  the  Moham- 
medan writers  style,  "  the  days  of  ignorance" — i,  e,y  the  period 
before  Mohammed. 

In  addition  to  the  argument  thus  drawn  from  the  proper 
names,  another  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the  per- 
sons recorded  in  the  inscriptions  are  denominated  "  priests." 
Thus  we  find  appended  to  certain  names  the  designation 
"  priest  of  Ta,"  or  "  priest  of  the  god  Ta,"  or  "  priest  of  the 
Ta-god  ;"  where  Tuch  supposes  that "  Ta"  is  the  name  of  some 
divinity  vouched  for  by  these  inscriptions  as  worshipped  by 
the  Arabs  of  that  day,  and  having  his  proper  retinue  of  priests, 
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but  of  which  no  other  mention  has  been  preserved.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  we  have  no  knowledge  from  any  other  source  of 
any  divinity  worshipped  either  by  the  Arabs  or  any  people  of 
antiquity  under  that  name,  a  later  scholar  agreeing  with 
Tuch  in  his  general  conclusions,  prefers  to  regard  Ta^  not  as 
the  designation  of  the  divinity  itself,  but  as  signifying  the 
temple  or  sacred  precincts  within  which  it  was  worshipped ; 
and  he  accordingly  renders  the  terms  above  mentioned, 
"  priest  of  the  temple"  and  "  priest  of  the  temple  of  God." 
Another  is  described  in  the  inscriptions  as  "  priest  of  the 
beaming  star,''  which,  like  the  moon-divinity  before  spoken 
of,  indicates  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  This  com- 
bination of  facts,  all  tending  in  one  direction,  with  none  of  au 
opposite  description,  certainly  warrants  the  conclusion  that 
the  authors  of  these  inscriptions  were  heathen,  and  addicted 
to  some  form  of  Sabaism. 

But  how  then  are  the  crosses  to  be  accounted  for,  which 
are  found,  if  not  frequently,  yet  in  occasional  instances  with 
these  antique  inscriptions?  In  addition  to  crosses  other 
figures  are  found  on  these  rocks,  a  confused  and  incongruous 
medley  of  trees,  shrubs,  camels,  goats,  gazelles,  ostriches, 
horses,  asses,  pilgrims,  men  at  prayer,  crucifixes,  riders  on 
horseback  and  on  camels,  warriors  with  swords,  shields,  and 
spears,  archers  directing  their  arrows  against  each  other  or 
chasing  flying  gazelles.  These  are  scratched  everywhere 
about  upon  the  rock^  along  with  the  inscriptions  and  separate 
from  them.  Who  can  say  which  have  come  from  the  same 
hand  or  even  from  the  same  age  ?  In  the  opinion  of  Tuch 
some  of  the  fighting  scenes  may  belong  to  the  same  period 
with  the  inscriptions,  and  may  be  intended  to  represent  at-, 
tacks  by  the  desert  tribes,  similar  to  tlie  assault  by  Amalek 
upon  Israel.  But  much  may  be  from  entirely  different  hands. 
Kiebuhr  suspects  that  the  representations  of  goats  and  the 
like  betrayed  the  idle  hand  of  some  shepherd.  Burckhardt 
found  pictures  of  goats,  camels,  etc.,  quite  out  of  the  region 
of  the  inscriptions.  Lepsius  says  that  inscriptions  are  some- 
times continued  on  or  over  such  animal  figures,  showing  tliat 
one  is  more  recent  than  the  other.  And  in  some  instances 
letters  have  been  waggishly  dfttorted  into  the  similitude  of 
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a  man,  camel,  or  other  animal,  evidently  not  by  the  original 
author  of  the  inscription,  but  by  some  mischievous  passer-by 
at  a  later  period.  It  is  manifest  from  all  this  that  mere 
juxtaposition  is  no  proof  that  what  is  thus  found  in  close 
proximity  is  certainly  contemporaneous.  Such  a  conclusion 
would  often  be  erroneous,  not  only  because  what  is  hetero- 
geneous may  thus  be.  found  in  casual  contact,  but  it  may  also 
have  been  purposely  put  together. 

Now  as  to  the  crosses  which  are  certainly  from  Christian 
hands ;  these  often  stand  alone  upon  the  rocks  with  no  ac- 
companying name  or  legend.  They  are  scratched  about  in 
all  positions,  wherever  there  was  a  convenient  place  to  put 
them.  When  added  to  the  later  inscriptions  in  Greek  or 
Latin,  either  above  or  below,  at  the  beginning,  middle,  or  end, 
no  doubt  they  have  often,  perhaps  commonly,  been  made  by 
the  original  writer  of  the  inscriptions.  Out  of  the  entire 
mass  of  inscriptions,  which  have  been  gathered  up  to  the 
present  time,  "amounting  to  many  hundreds,  there  are  but 
three  instances  (so  far  as  appears  from  the  copies  made  of 
them),  in  which  an  inscription  in  the  antique  character  is 
found  associated  with  a  cross  in  the 'erect  form  (-j-)  with  the 
upright  stem  connected  by  a  semi-circular  attachment  to  the 
right  of  the  top  into  A  Greek  Rho^  forming  thus  a  monogram 
of  the  Greek  letters  ("f )  XP.  la  one  instance  copied  by  Gray 
he  appends  the  remark :  "  cross-letter,  hardly  accessible,  done 
with  the  same  instrument,  and  apparently  of  the  same  age." 
In  a  second,  copied  by  both  Laborde  and  Lepsius,  this  symbol 
stands  both  before  and  after  a  cartouche  or  flourish  inclosing 
the  name  "  Meshullam."  In  the  third,  copied  by  De  Laval,  there 
is  no  intimation  of  its  contemporaneous  character.  In  these 
cases  Tuch  is  disposed  to  deny  the  symbol  to  be  of  Christian 
origin,  and  to  regard  it  as  mere  ornamental  device,  borrowed 
perhaps  from  Egyptian  monuments  in  the  neighborhood,  the 
so-called  crmx  ansata.  But  if  it  be  in  reality  the  Christian 
monogram,  there  is  little  diflSculty  in  assuming,  either  that  it 
was  subsequently  added  to  the  inscription,  or  that  in  these 
three  exceptional  cases  the  writers  may  have  been  Christians. 
They  may  have  been  among  the  latest  inscriptions,  and  writ- 
ten when  the  Gospel  was  already  penetrating  into  this  region, 
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or  some  Christian  who  chauced  to  be  acquainted  with  this 
character  may  have  chosen  to  engrave  his  name  in  this 
antique  style,  as  the  whim  of  some  modern  traveller  might 
prompt  him  to  cut  his  name  in  the  old  black  letter.  In  any 
case  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  these  respecting  the 
Christian  character  of  the  writers  of  the  other  inscriptions, 
where  the  internal  evidence  so  plainly  declares  the  contrary. 

Simple  crosses  without  any  monogram  are  joined  with 
these  inscriptions  in  considerable  numbers.  But  there  is  noth- 
ing in  any  case  to  indicate  that  they  belong  to  the  same 
date  or  have  proceeded  from  the  same  hand.  Sometimes  the 
contrary  is  manifest,  as  where  one  of  the  letters,  an  Ayin  per- 
haps, or  a  Daleth  is  converted  into  a  cross  by  the  addition  or 
prolongation  of  a  line. 

With  regard  to  the  Y-shaped  character  upon  which  Beer 
laid  so  much  stress,  esteeming  it  a  cross  of  peculiar  form, 
Tuch  very  properly  denies  that  there  is  any  evidence  of  such 
a  figure  eveir  having  been  used  with  such  a  meaning.  His 
own  conjecture  that  it  may  have  been  designed  to  represent  a 
star  with  three  rays,  and  thus  may  have  been  a  symbol  of 
Sabian  worship,  will  not 'seem  probable  to  any  one  who  looks 
at  the  character  itself.  Perhaps  as  likely  a  suggestion  as  has 
yet  been  offered,  is  that  of  a  more  recent  scholar,  that  it  is  not 
a  religious  symbol  at  all,  and  that  it  covers  no  mystery  of 
faith  or  worship,  but  merely  serves  the  purpose  of  a  link  or 
bracket,  binding  together  two  or  more  lines  which  are  to  be 
united  in  reading. 

But  what  is  the  design  of  these  inscriptions  ?  and  why  are 
they  accumulated  in  those  particular  spots  where  they  are  now 
found  ?  In  a  large  proportion  of  them  the  name  of  the  writer  is 
followed  by  a  word,  which  both  Beer  and  Tuch  take  to  be  *|g^T 
Zair  or  y\*^  Zayir^  which  means  "  pilgrim,"  or  one  who 
visits  holy  places  for  purposes  of  devotion,  and  answers  to 
the  modem  Arabic  Hajji  (Hadji).  If  this  reading  be  correct, 
the  writers  expressly  designate  themselves  as  travellers  on  an 
errand  of  piety  to  some  consecrated  shrine.  And  as  they 
were  not  Christians,  but  heathen,  they  must  have  been  im- 
pelled, not  from  regard  for  the  scenes  and  occurrences  of 
Holy  Writ,  except  in  so  far  as  they  may  have  tended  to  shape 
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even  the  pagan  traditions  and  ideas  of  this  region  ;  they  must 
have  been  on  their  way  to  such  spots  as  were  sacred  to  the 
polytheistic  population  of  the  peninsula.  There  is  abundant 
evidence  that  such  pilgrimages  were  familiar  to  the  Arab 
tribes,  and  that  Mohammed  merely  diverted  to  Mecca  with 
its  Caaba  and  its  well  Zemzem,  those  streams  of  pilgrims 
which  had  been  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  other  sanctuaries, 
and  drinking  the  water  of  life  from  other  springs.  Diodorus 
and  Strabo  both  speak  of  a  grove  of  palms  in  this  region,  to 
which  pilgrimages  were  made  every  five  years,  at  least  as 
early  as  the  third  century  before  Christ,  where  hecatombs  of 
camels  were  oflfered,  and  whence  the  life-giving  water  was 
carried  home.  Again,  in  the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  Hilary 
speaks  of  seeing  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert  assembled  to 
celebrate  what  he  called  a  festival  of  Aphrodite.  And  at  the 
close  of  the  sixth  century,  Antoninus  Martyr  witnessed  a  feast 
in  honor  of  the  new  moon,  in  .the  vicinity  of  Sinai.  There  is 
thus  evidence  that  such  pilgrimages  were  maintained  in  this 
region  for  many  successive  centuries. 

Now,  both  the  style  of  these  inscriptions,  and  the  spots  in 
which  they  are  found,  tend  to  confirm  the  view  that  they  are 
the  work  of  these  pilgrims.  The  rude  and  careless  manner  in 
which  they  are  "  scrawled  about,"  without  elegance  or  artistic 
skill,  with  no  proper  graying  tools,  on  the  unsmoothed  rock, 
with  letters  of  unequal  size  and  irregular  lines,  andwith  out- 
lines hastily  drawn  of  camels  and  drivers,  accord  very  well 
with  the  idea  that  companies  of  travellers  amused  themselves 
thus  on  their  noon-day  rests,  or  at  their  evening  halts.  Then 
they  are  the  most  numerous  in  the  most  passable  and  most 
frequented  routes  leading  to  Sinai  and  to  Serbal,  which  latter 
was  also  a  sacred  mountain.  And  they  .are  chiefly  found  on 
the  south  wall  of  the  valleys  facing  northward,  where  the 
pilgrims  would  naturally  seek  the  shade,  and  select  their  rest« 
ing-places.  From  their  character,  they  may,  according  to 
Eobinson,  be  recognized  as  camping  places,  "  and  they  are," 
says  F.  A.  Strauss,  "  the  very  spots  at  which  a  halt  is  still 
commonly  made.' '  Indeed  Tuch  suggests  that  an  investigation 
on  the  spot  tracing  the  intervals  at  which  the  same  inscrip- 
tions, containing  the  names  of  the  same  parties  are  repeated, 
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might  lead  to  interesting  results  relating  to  the  beginning  and 
end  of  each  day's  inarch  in  those  old  times. 

The  date  of  the  inscription  is  of  course  fixed  by  Tuch  in 
conformity  with  this  theory  of  their  origin.  They  belong  to 
the  period  of  Sabian  worship,  and  must,  therefore,  precede 
and  be  limited  by  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  this 
region.  Christian  fugitives  from  persecution  in  Egypt  sought 
asylum  in  this  desert  as  early  as  the  second  century.  Her- 
mits resorted  thither  iu  great  numbers  in  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries.  Ammonius  and  Nilus  (a.  d.  378-4^0)  testify  to 
fierce  conflicts  between  the  Christians  settled  here  and  the 
aboriginal  pagans ;  so  that  Christianity  must  have  been  firmly 
established  there  since  A.  d.  300,  and  have  superseded  -and 
taken  possession  of  the  old  national  sanctuaries.  At  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century  Faran  was  a  Christian  city,  and  was 
then  already  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  of  whom  mention  is  again 
made  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  Robinson  and  Rup- 
pell  saw  on  its  site  the  ruins  of  a  church  which  belonged  .to 
the  fifth  century.  And  the  remains  of  cloisters,  chapels,  and 
hermits'  cells  are  scattered  all  around.  From  all  this  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  conclude  that  heathen  pilgrimages  to  venerated 
places  in  this  region  must  have  ceased  in  the  course  of  the 
third  century ;  and  the  inscriptions  must  of  necessity  be  prior 
to  this  event. 

Another  criterion  drawn  from  the  names  found  in  the  in* 
scriptions  converges  to  the  same  result  Several  of  the  inscrip- 
tions are  bilingual,  in  the  old  character  and  in  Greek :  these 
contain  the  native  names  AvdoSy  ChaJhos^  Alrnobakkeros^  etc. 
Then  there  are  others  in  Greek  only,  with  foreign  names,  as 
Aurdiosy  Herodea.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  inscriptions 
in  the  native  character  reach  down  to  the  time  when  Greek 
culture  penetrated  these  desert  wilds.  Those  which, are  bilin- 
gual must  be  more  recent  than  those  which  are  exclusively  in 
the  native  character,  and  cannot  be  older  tlian  the  time  of  the 
Ftolemies. 

As  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  Tuch  judges 
that  these  inscriptions  must  belong  to  the  two  conturies 
wliich  preceded  and  the  three  which  followed  the  time  of 
Christ. 
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Prof.  Beer  had  died  before  Tuch  published  these  strictures 
upon  his  views.  The  positions  taken  by  the  latter  have  not, 
however,  passed  wholly  unchallenged.  Both  the  points  con- 
troverted by  him  have  been  opened  afresh  within  a  few  years. 
Tlie  paganism  of  the  inscriptions  has  been  impugned  by 
Francis  Lenormant  in  an  article  in  the  Journal  Asiatique  of 
Paris,  for  January,  1859,  and  their  Christian  origin  once  more^ 
asserted.  As  we  have  not  seen  this  article,  we  are  not  able  to 
state  the  line  of  argument  pursued,  or  to  say  any  thing 
respecting  the  ability  with  which  it  is  conducted.  But  we  do 
not  see  how  any  thing  can  be  advanced  which  shall  set  aside 
the  cogent  reasoning  of  Dr.  Tuch  upon  this  subject. 

The  nationality  of  the  inscriptions  is  open  to  more  serious 
question,  and  here  Tuch  has  found  an  able  antagonist  in  a 
distinguished  rabbi  of  Breslau,  Dr.  Levy,  the  author  of  a  dic- 
tionary, recently  published,  of  the  Chaldee  of  the  Targums 
and  Rabbinical  writings.  Dr.  Levy  has  the  advantage  of 
approaching  the  subject  with  a  vastly  increased  apparatus. 
Since  Beer  and  Tuch  worked  out  their  results  with  the  very 
moderate  quantity  of  materials  within  their  reach,  three  new 
and  copious  collections  of  these  inscriptions  have  appeared, 
one  in  Parisj  one  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  %ne  in  Berlin.  The 
largest  collection  is  that  of  the  Frenchman  Lottin  de  Laval,  and 
published  in  connection  with  his  journey  to  the  Arabian  Penin- 
sula of  Sinai  and  to  Middle  Eirypt.  Ho  gives  upon  eighty  folio 
plates  more  than  five  hundred  inscriptions,  great  and  small, 
from  the  region  of  Sinai,  many  of  them  being  from  localities 
from  which  few  or  none  at  all  had  previously  been  taken.  He 
left  Paris  on  the  4th  of  January,  1850,  and  returned  in  the 
early  part  of  the  following  May,  bringing  with  him  a.  "  rich 
store  of  archseological  collections,  views,  plans,  and  inscrip- 
tions." The  latter  embrace  all  the  monuments  of  the  Pha- 
raohs upon  the  peninsula,  as  well  as  the  numerous  Sinaitic, 
Arabic,  Greek",  and  Armenian  inscriptions  which  are  scattered 
through  the  valleys  which  he  visited.  He  claims  that  there 
is  not  a  single  line  of  all  these  in  existence  which  he  has  not 
reproduced  in  his  portfolios.  He  also  boasts  of  being  the  in- 
ventor of  a  new  process  for  the  copying  of  inscriptions  rapidly 
and  accurately.    In  both  these  points,  however,  Levy  joins 
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issue  with  liim,  ghowing  that,  rich  as  his  collection  i&,  it  is  by 
no  means  complete,  and  that  its  demonstrable  inaccuracy  is 
such  as  greatly  to  impair  the  value  which  it  would  otherwise 


The  second  collection  is  that  of  P.  Porphyr,  attached  to  the 
account  of  his  journey  to  Mount  Sinai,  published  in  1857,  la 
the  Eussian  language.  It  embraces  eighty-nine  inscriptions, 
mostly  new. 

But  the  most  serviceable  collection  of  the  three  is  that  by 
Lepsius,  and  published  in  his  great  work  entitled  ^^  Monu- 
Tnents  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.^^  The  copies  are  taken  with 
the  greatest  accuracy,  and  amount  to  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven,  Extending  in  length  from  one  line  to  ten  each. 

One  result  of  these  renewed  and  extended  investigations 
was  the  discovery  of  the  fact  that  the  inscriptions  in  the 
ancient  character,  instead  of  being  limited,  as  liad  previously- 
been  supposed,  to  the  western  portion  of  the  peninsula,  were 
to  be  found  in  all  the  passes  of  the  entire  peninsula  leading 
either  east  or  west  from  Sinai  or  from  Serbal.  Another  im- 
portant fact  was  the  discovery  of  monuments  in  Petra  and 
the  surrounding  region,  bearing  the  same  identical  character 
of  the  Sinaitic  insc^ptions.  And  a  further  fact  was  brought 
out  by  the  publication  of  fac-similes  of  a  number  of  Naba- 
tean  coins,  with  the  name  of  Aretas  and  other  kings  of  Petra 
stamped  upon  them  in  this  same  letter.  This  settled  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Nabatean  origin  of  the  inscriptions  at  Sinai,  as 
Beer  had  claimed,  but  which  Tuch  had  denied ;  and- it  afforded 
the  opportunity  of  stirring  the  inquiry,  upon  which  Levy 
heartily  entered  and  for  which  his  Chaldee  studies  so  admira- 
bly fitted  him,  whether  the  language  of  the  inscriptions  is, 
after  all,  so  thoroughly  Arabic  as  Tuch  had  insisted,  and 
whether  it  is  not  more  properly,  according  to  Beer's  original 
idea,  an  Aramaic  dialect  with  a  considerable  admixture  from 
the  Arabic.  Levy  is  one-sided  and  extreme  in  his  advocacy, 
refusing  to  admit  Arabisms,  even  where  they  are  most  palpable, 
and  explaining  away  what  is  most  clear  and  evident.  He  goes 
so  far  even  as  to  say  that  the  article  al  and  the  vowel  endings 
for  cases  are  not  peculiarly  Arabic.  He,  however,  points  out 
many  words  and  forms  which  have  as  much  or  more  claim  to 
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5'^^ji^  ^tded  as  Aramsean  than  Arabic.  The  most  interesting 
'*'>^^^^ '  ^  the  sort,  and,  if  it  shall  be  verified,  the  most  important 
^'>\i;^/'  JKne  understanding  of  the  inscriptions,  is  a  new  reading 
ich  he  proposes  for  the  word  which  recurs  so  often,  and 
Beer  and  Tuch  took  to  be  ^fi^t  "  a  pilgrim."  Accord- 
ing to  Levy  it  is  itDb  "  f<>r  good,"  for  which  he  argues  on  palse- 
ographic  grounds,  and  which  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
corresponding  ev  dy<idoc{g)  in  a  bilingual  legend. 

The  inscriptions  in  which  it  is  found  will  then  read, "  May  So 
and  So  be  remembered  for  good."  This  he  supposes  to  be  not 
a  friendly  salutation,  carved  upon  the  rocks  as  a  greeting  to 
those  who  shall  follow  him  upon  the  same  pilgrimage,  but  a 
prayer  addressed  to  the  deity  that  he  worshipped,  and  to 
which  he  would  give  new  emphasis  and  force  by  putting  it  in 
solid  stone  and  leaving  it  as  his  perpetual  supplication.  The 
words,  thus  understood  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  Ne- 
hemiah,  v.  19,  "  Eemember  (Eng.  ver.,  think  upon)  me,  my 
God,  for  good." 

This  view,  both  of  the  meaning  of  this  phrase  and  of  the 
character  of  the  language,  he  labors  to  confirm  still  further  by 
another  word,  which  he  finds  often  appearing  in  the  same  con- 
nection, tibyb  "  to  eternity  "  or  "  forever."  "  May  So  and  So 
be  remembered  for  good  forever."  Or  in  connection  with 
fibWi  which  is  so  frequently  repeated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
inscriptions,  and  which  he  translates,  not  as  Beer,  ''  the  salu- 
tation of  So  and  So  /"  nor  as  Tuch,  who  makes  it  a  verb,  "  So 
and  So  salutes ;"  but  according  to  its  strict  Hebrew  and  Ara- 
mean  import,  "  the  peace  of  So  and  So  be  forever ;"  again  a 
prayer  addressed  to  the  God  he  worshipped,  and  of  snbstan- 
tially  the  same  sense  as  before.  The  word  "  pilgrim  "  being 
thus  erased  from  these  inscriptions.  Levy  thinks  it  is  not 
necessary  to  assume  that  the  writers  were  at  the  time  on  their 
way  to  holy  places.  They  may  have  been  or  they  may  not. 
These  pagan  Nabateans  may  upon  other  occasions  likewise 
have  uttered  their  prayer  that  God  would  remember  them  for 
good,  and  that  their  peace  might  be  made  perpetual ;  and  they 
may  have  left  that  prayer  on  record  in  these  walls  of  stone, 
perhaps  with  attendant  solemn  rites,  of  which  there  is  here  no 
mention  or  suggestion,  but  which  Levy  thinks  not  improba- 
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ble,  from  a  comparison  of  such  language  as  Numbers  v,  15, 
"  an  offering  of  memorial,  bringing  to  remembrance,"  i.  ^.,  be- 
fore God.  The  figures  of  men  and  camels  found  conjoined 
with  these  inscriptions  he  takes  to  be.pictorial  representations 
of  the  petitioners  themselves  and  their  surroundings,  and 
designed  to  carry  out  their  idea  yet  more  fully  of  bringing 
themselves  into  remembrance  before  God. 

Levy  brings  a  new  criterion  to  bear  upon  the  question  of 
the  age  of  these  inscriptions.  The  Nabatean  coins  exhibit 
the  forms  of  the  letter  in  the  second  century  before  Christ ; 
their  dates  can  be  fixed  with  considerable  accuracy  by  the 
names  of  the  kings  under  whom  they  were  coined.  Now  a 
comparison  of  the  letters  of  the  coins  and  the  letters  of  the 
inscriptions  appears  to  him  to  show  that  very  few  of  the 
inscriptions  are  as  old  as  the  coins.  This  is  the  limit  of 
antiquity.  His  general  result  is,  accordingly,  substantially 
the  same  as  that  of  Tuch.  They  belong  to  the  two  centuries 
before  or  to  the  two  after  Christ. 

Levy's  views  of  the  language  of  these  inscriptions  have  en- 
countered opposition  from  Prof.  Blau  in  a  paper  published  in 
1862  in  the  Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  Morgerddndischen  Ge- 
selXsclwfi  (Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society).  Blan  is 
as  partisan,  extreme,  and  indiscriminating  on  the  side  of  Ara- 
bic as  Levy  had  been  on  the  side  of  Arameean;  if  possible,  a 
little  more  so.  In  fact,  in  his  zeal  he  runs  into  excesses  which 
are  very  ridiculous.  Thus,  to  give  an  instance,  the  word  by 
which  the  inscriptions  are  so  frequently  prefaced,  would,  in 
Aramaean,  be  a  passive  participle,  *'  remembered ;"  and  is  bo 
translated,  even  by  Tuch,  careful  as  he  was  of  the  Arabic  type 
of  the  language.  But  inasmuch  as  this  word  in  Arabic  prop- 
erly has  an  active  signification — "  remembering,"  or  "  mind- 
ful," Blau  so  renders  it.  This  leads  him  to  say  that  inscrip- 
tions so  beginning  are  to  be  regarded  as  answers  to  another 
class,  quite  as  abundant,  which  begin  with  the  word  Q^tB  *'  sa- 
lutes." The  first  who  passes  leaves  his  salutation  for  friends 
who  are  to  follow  on  the  same  route,  by  scratching  on  the 
rocks,  at  some  prominent  point,  "  So  and  So  salutes."  Hia 
friends,  coming  after,  and  recognizing  their  predecessor's  name, 
write  immediately  under,  "aS?  and  So  remembers,"   The  word 
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13 13^  "  for  good,"  as  read  by  Levy,  he  converts  into  ^tDi  "  rest- 
ing," or  *'  having  a  holiday,"  and  infers  that  the  inscriptions 
were  made  by  the  workmen  in  the  mines  and  quarries  of  the 
peninsula,  to  while  away  the  leisure  hours  on  their  holidays, 
as  they  passed  to  and  from  their  homes. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  fail  to  acknowledge  that 
Blau  has  done  a  good  service  in  dbtablishing  the  fact  more 
thoroughly  than  had  previously  been  done,  that  the  names 
on  the  inscriptions  are  such  as  were  current  in  Arabia.  He 
has  identified  about  ninety  of  them  with  names  found  in  Ara- 
bic writings ;  and  he  gathers  from  these  too,  by  an  ingenious 
process,  an  evidence  of  date  agreeing  substantially  with  that 
already  reached  by  others  from  different  data,  and  by  totally 
distinct  methods. 

The  most  important  questions  relating  to  these  inscriptions 
may  accordingly  be  regarded  as  now  settled  npon  a  true 
and  satisfactory  basis.  Correct  results  have,  however,  been 
reached,  as  is  commonly  the  case  in  all  intricate  problems, 
only  by  a  series  of  approximations.  It  seems  to  be  ascertained 
that  the  writers  were  natives  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  inclusive  of 
the  Sinaitic  peninsula ;  and  whether  they  were  subjects  of  the 
kingdom  centering  in  Petra  or  not,  they  made  use  of  the  lan- 
guage and  the  mode  of  writing  current  there.  They  were 
neither  Jews  nor  Christians,  but  worshippers  of  heathen  divin- 
ities and  particularly  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  They  were 
mostly  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  certain  celebrated  sanctuaries, 
which  were  for  centuries  resorted  to  at  special  seasons  by  the 
pagans  resident  in  this  region.  The  inscriptions  in  the  old 
native  character  belong  to  the  period  immediately  preceding 
and  following  the  Christian  era ;  and  they  come  down  to  the 
time  when  the  Gospel  and  the  Christian  Church  penetrated 
these  localities,  supplanted  heathenism,  and  suppressed  its 
sanctuaries.  .  They  then  yield  to  legends  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  even  more  recent  tongues,  the  work  of  Christians,  who  in 
imitation  of  their  heathen  predecessors  have  left  the  record  of 
their  pilgrimage  to  hallowed  spots  graven  on  the  same  imper- 
ishable rocks. 

It  has  been  intimated  already  that  the  study  of  these  inscrip- 
tions has  an  interest  and  importance  beyond  the  mere  ingenuity 
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displayed  in  solving  a  difficult  and  perplexing  enigma.  While 
it  has  opened  no  extensive  fields  for  research  and  made  no 
very  considerable  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  antiquity  and 
general  history,  it  is  not  wholly  barren  of  results.  It  has 
made  us  acquainted  in  some  scanty  measure  at  least,  with  the 
language  of  ITorthem  Arabia  at  this  period,  and  thus  fills  a 
gap  of  some  consequence  In  our  knowledge  of  the  history  and 
dialects  of  the  Semitic  tongues.  It  affords  some  glimpses  into 
the  history  of  religion  by  furnishing  the  names  and  attributes 
of  deities  reverenced  by  the  writers.  And  these  have  beea 
the  starting  points  of  learned  and  ingenious  investigations,  in 
which  all  that  can  be  gathered  from  classic  and  Arabic  writers 
has  been  summoned  to  throw  light  upon  their  character  and 
the  nature  of  their  worship.  Something  may  be  learned  like- 
wise in  respect  to  the  civilization  of  this  region  from  the 
proper  names  indicative  of  occupations.  Those  derived 
from  the  mining  and  working  of  metals  are  particularly  nu- 
merous, e.g.^  XD'db  Jldmmerer,  ttin  or  'OJ'^^^n  -^^^i^^^ylBy^bi^ 
Fireman^  inp  Smithy  etc.  That  these  arts  were  practised 
there  in  remote  periods  is  evidenced  by  the  remains  of  mines 
with  hieroglyphic  legends  attesting  their  antiquity,  not  to 
speak  of  the  confirmation  and  illustration  afforded  by  the 
book  of  Job,  xxviii.  1-11,  whose  scene  is  laid  in  this  r^ion. 

The  deciphering  of  the  Sinaitic  or  Nabatean  alphabet,  also 
prepares  the  way  for  the  reading  of  any  other  monuments  in 
the  same  character  that  may  hereafter  be  discovered.  To 
what  this  may  lead  it  is  impossible  to  determine  or  even  to 
conjecture.  When  the  old  Persian  cuneiform  character  was 
first  unriddled  no  one  could  have  anticipated  the  use  to  which 
it  was  to  be  put  upon  the  exhumation  of  Nineveh  and  the 
discovery  of  that  rich  store  of  inscriptions  to  which  it  supplied 
the  only  practicable  key.  The  whole  region  of  Petra  and 
Hauran  is  yet  to  be  minutely  and  thoroughly  explored.  Inti- 
mations from  recent  travellers  justify  the  belief  that  such  ex- 
plorations would  be  rewarded  by  important  and  hitherto  nn- 
imagined  discoveries.  No  one  can  tell  what  monumental 
records  may  have  been  left  by  the  cultivated  people  who  once 
occupied  this  territory.  One  interesting  result  of  the  discovery 
of  the  Sinaitic  alphabet  is,  as  already  mentioned,  the  identifi* 
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cation  of  the  Nabatean  coins  and  the  deciphering  of  their 
legends.  It  may  be  added  that  a  gem  in  one  of  the  European 
cabinets,  previously  regarded  as  Phoenician,  has  been  recog- 
nized as  Nabatean,  and  its  inscription  read.  This  deserves 
notice  as  the  sole  extant  specimen,  so  far  as  is  yet  known,  of  a 
work  of  art  proceeding  from  that  quarter.  Another  isolated 
specimen  but  suggestive  of  the  wide  range  that  these  investi- 
gations may  yet  take,  has  been  found  in  a  bilingual  inscription 
in  the  Capitoline  museum  at  Eome,  taken  from  a  grave  on  the 
Via  Portitensis.  It  is  thus  described  by  Lenormant  in  the 
Journal  AsicUiqv^ : — 

"It  is  the  epitaph,  aocompanied  by  the  characteristic  symbol  of  the  candle- 
stick with  its  seven  branches,  of  a  Jewess,  named  Ammias  (feminine  of  the  y^y^y 
of  the  Sinaitic  salutations]^  who  was  bom  in  a  town  called  Laodioea,  probably 
that  of  Gcele-Syria,  and  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-flye  years.  The  Greek  text  is 
aocompanied  by  the  formula  Q^tS  o^  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions,  written  with  the 
same  orthography  and  the  same  characters,  and  replacing  the  Hebrew  formula 
fi'^bO  ^^  the  other  epitaphs  discovered  in  the  same  catacomb." 

Strangely  enough  among  the  vast  medley  of  inscriptions 
belonging  to  different  ages  and  in  different  languages  carved 
upon  the  rocks  of  Sinai,  there  is  one  which,  as  remarked  by 
Levy  {ZeiL  D,  M.  GeseH,^  xiv.,  p.  483),  appears  to  be  in  San&- 
krit  letters.  The  accurate  knowledge  possessed  of  Sanskritic 
palaeography  will  enable  scholars  to  determine  its  age  approxi- 
mately at  least  from  the  shape  of  the  characters  employed. 
It  is  in  any  event  an  interesting  relic  of  the  intercourse  sub- 
sisting between  India. and  Western  Asia  at  the  epoch  to  which 
it  belongs.  And  it  may  not  be  without  some  religious  signifi- 
cance. Possibly  it  may  contain  some  indication  of  the  spread 
of  Buddhism  westward,  and  thus,  so  far  as  it  goes,  tend  to 
confirm  the  suspicion  which  has  been  entertained  of  its  ad- 
vance even  into  Egypt.  Another  inscription  from  a  remote 
but  opposite  quarter  is  in  the  Numidian  character,  the  same 
that  is  found  in  the  celebrated  Thugga  inscription  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Carthage,  and  suggests  pilgrimages  from  this 
quarter  likewise. 

It  is  even  possible  that  these  investigations  may  ultimately 
be  found  to  have  some  points  of  relation  with  scriptural 
studies.    This  possibility  would  be  converted  into  certainty 
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in  one  instance  at  least,  if  the  new  rendering,  which  Levy 
proposes  for  a  diflBcult  and  disputed  clause  in  Prov.  xxx.  31, 
could  be  shown  to  be  correct.  Among  the  things  there  stated 
to  be  "comely  in  going"  is,  as  our  version  has  it,  "a  king 
against  whom  there  is  no  rising  up."  Gesenius,  who  suspects 
an  Arabism,  translates  "  a  king  who  has  the  people  with  him." 
Hitzig  assumes  an  error  in  transcription,  and  alters  the  text 
into  *'  a  king  who  has  God  with  him."  Levy  finds,  or  thinks 
he  finds,  the  word  which  occasions  all  the  embarrassment  in 
this  passage,,  in  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions  as  the  name  of  a 
divinity,  and  on  this  ground,  while  he  defends  the  int^rity 
of  the  text,  he  adopts  Hitzig's  understanding  of  it. 

This  more  than  doubtful  combination  is,  however,  of  trifling 
consequence  as  compared  with  the  intimate  bearing  which 
this  whole  subject  would  have  upon  the  verity  of  the  Scrip- 
tural record,  if  the  view  taken  of  it  in  the  works  named  at  the 
head  of  this  article  could  be  substantiated.  We  must  devote 
to  it,  therefore,  a  brief  consideration.  Eev.  Charles  Forster, 
"  one  of  the  six  preachers  of  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  and 
rector  of  Stisted,  Essex,"  has  revived  in  these  publications  the 
theory  of  Cosmas  in  the  sixth  century,  that  these  inscriptions 
were  the  work  of  the  children  of  Israel  during  tlieir  forty 
years'  wandering  in  the  wilderness.  This  he  has  sought  to 
vindicate  and  establish  in  the  most  elaborate  manner.  He 
has  further  wrought  out  an  alphabet  of  his  own,  by  which  he 
undertakes  to  decipher  in  detail  these  records  upon  the  rocks, 
adding  a  translation  from  which  it  would  appear  that  they 
were  designed  to  record  the  miracles  and  divine  interpositions 
of  that  eventful  period.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  indefatiga- 
ble industry  shown  in  these  volumes,  and  of  the  elegance  of 
their  appearance,  which  in  the  case  of  one  of  them  is  really 
sumptuous,  and  notwithstanding  the  pious  intent  of  their 
author,  we  are  obliged  in  candor  to  say  that  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  of  any  advantage  either  to  science  or  religion,  so 
far  as  their  main  scope  and  purpose  is  concerned.  The  vision- 
ary character  of  Mr.  Forster,  his  readiness  to  substitute 
conjecture  for  facts,  and  'his  unfitness  for  the  solution  of  so 
perplexed  a  problem  in  which  the  data  are  so  few,  the  chances 
of  error  so  numerous,  and  the  rigorous  accuracy  of  mathemat- 
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ical  demonstration  so  absolutely  essential  to  safe  results,  is 
shown  by  a  trivial  circumstance  at  the  very  outset.  Finding 
the  name  Cosmas  on  one  of  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions,  he  springs 
at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  an  autographic  record  of 
the  visit  of  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  to  that  region  in  the  sixth 
century.     {Primeval  Language^  p.  4,  note.) 

A  careless  and  almost  ludicrous  blunder,  ^Arhich  he  makes 
in  interpreting  a  Greek  inscription  found  among  the  medley 
on  the  rocks  of  Sinai,  does  not  tend  to  conciliate  our  confi- 
dence in  him  as  an  expounder  of  inscriptions  in  an  unknown 
tongue  and  an  unknown  character.  Some  soldier,  sent  per- 
haps to  chastise  the  predatory  tribes  of  this  desolate  region 
for  their  treachery  or  cruelty,  has  scratched  his  judgment  of 
them  upon  the  rocks  in  the  following  uncomplimentary  terms, 
KAKON FENOO,  "rascally  race ;"  and  then  proceeds,  according 
to  Mr.  Forster's  explanation  (25.,p.  30),  OTTOO  0TPATU2TH0 
ErPA^'A  HANEMI  XI.  We  lay  no  stress  upon  the  fact  that  he 
reads  OTTOO  instead  of  AOTIIOO  (Lupus),  as  this  was  a  very 
natural  error  and  is  doubtless  chargeable  upon  the  inaccuracy 
of  the  copy  which  he  had.  But  he  takes  IIANEMI  to  be  the 
Macedonian  mouth  Panemos,  and  bases  his  estimate  of  the  date 
of  the  inscription  upon  this  hypothesis.  This  involves,  in 
addition  to  grammatical  and  other  difficulties,  the  incongruous 
assumption  that  the  two  letters  which  follow  are  the  Roman 
numerals  in  a  Greek  text.  The  true  reading  is  IIAN  EMH  XIPI, 
**  I,  Lupus,  wrote  the  whole  with  my  own  hand ;"  w^hereupon 
his  entire  argument  vanishes  into  smoke. 

Mr.  Forster  evidently  has  not  the  qualities  which  are  requi- 
site to  success  in  deciphering  obscure  inscriptions.  He  has 
no  conception  of  the  patient  toil  and  extensive  learning  neces- 
sary to  execute  such  a  task,  nor  of  the  pains  which  must  be 
taken  to  guard  against  mistakes  and  arrive  at  correct  and 
reliable  conclusions.  He  says,  p.  xi.,  that  any  one  "  competent 
to  consult  the  Arabic  lexicon,"  by  using  his  alphabet,  can 
decipher  inscriptions  for  themselves  "  from  whatever  quarter 
of  the  world  "  they  may  come.  Nor  has  he  the  impartial  and 
well-balanced  mind  which  is  needed  to  conduct  an  intricate 
investigation.  He  has  a  preconceived  theory  to  sustain,  and 
every  thing  is  pressed,  nolens  valency  into  its  service.    In  his 
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transcription  and  analysis  of  the  ancient  legends,  which  he 
professes  to  unravel,  he  allows  himself  the  utmost  latitude. 
His  alphabet  is  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek, 
Arabic,  Ethiopic,  and  Syriac  (p.  46).  He  omits  letters  ad 
libitum^  assigns  to  the  same  character  different  meanings,  and 
to  different  characters  the  same  meaning,  and  often  reads  a 
whole  group  of 'characters  as  one,  being  governed  apparently 
by  the  exigency  of  the  case  and  the  sense  which  he  desires  to 
discover.  And  then  the  result  reached  is  no  intelligible  lan- 
guage, but  a  jargon,  a  mere  jumble  of  unmeaning  sounds. 
There  are  no  inflected  words,  no  personal  endings  of  verbs,  no 
prepositions  or  words  indicative  of  relation,  but  a  string  of 
letters  which  he  divides' off  at  random  into  what  he  assumes 
to  be  Arabic  roots,  whose  meanings  he  takes  just  as  he  finds 
them  in  Golius'  Lexicon,  without  discriminatmg  between  what 
is  ancient  and  what  is  modem,  what  is  common  to  the  Arabic, 
with  the  Hebrew,  and  what  is  peculiar  to  the  Arabic ;  and 
even  thus  he  is  sometimes  obliged  to  desert  the  Arabic  Lexi- 
con, and  be  helped  out  by  the  Hebrew.  If  the  inscriptions  as 
he  reads  them,  that  is,  as  transcribed  by  him  into  Arabic  letters 
and  divided  by  him  into  words,  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
most  accomplished  Orientalist,  we  may  safely  venture  to  say, 
that  he  could  make  no  consistent  sense  out  of  them ;  he  cer- 
tainly never  would  find  the  meaning  in  them  which  Mr.  For- 
ster  professes  to  discover  there.  The  language  of  the  inscrip- 
tions, as  he  makes  it  out,  is  such  as  never  was  spoken  and  has 
no  representative  under  the  sun. 

As  the  result  he  finds  the  facts  of  the  Pentateuch  corrobo- 
rated in  almost  every  line.  We  quote  his  own  summary 
statement  {Primeval  Lam^guage^  pp.  61,  62) : — 

"  Among  the  events  of  the  Exode  these  records  comprise,  besides  the  healing 
of  the  waters  of  Marah,  the  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea,  with  the  introduction  of 
Pharaoh  twice  by  name,  and  two  notices  of  the  Egyptian  tyrant's  vain  attempt 
to  save  himself  by  flight  on  horseback  from  the  returning  waters,  together  with 
hieroglyphic  representations  of  himself  and  of  his  horse^  in  accordance  with  a 
hitherto  unexplained  passage  of  the  Song  of  Moses:  *  For  ihe  horse  of  Pharaoh 
went  in  with  his  chariots  and  with  his  horsemen  into  the  sea,^  etc ;  they  com- 
prise, further,  the  miraculous  supplies  of  manna  and  of  flesh ;  the  battle  of  Rephi- 
dim,  with  the  mention  of  Moses  by  his  ofiBce,  and  of  Aaron  and  Hur  by  their 
names;  the  same  inscription  repeated,  describing  the  holding  up  of  Moses'  hands 
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bj  Aaron  and  Hur,  and  their  supporting  him  with  a  stone,  illustrated  bj  a  draw- 
ing apparently  of  the  stone  containing  within  it  the  inscription  and  the  figure  of 
Hoses  oyer  it  with  uplifted  hands ;  and  lastly  the  plague  of  fiery  serpents,  with 
the  representation  of  a  serpent  in  the  act  of  comiug  down,  as  it  were,  f^om 
heaven,  upon  a  prostrate  Israelite. 

*'  These  references  to  recorded  events  of  the  Ezode  compose,  however,  but  a 
small  part  of  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions  as  yet  in  our  possession;  the  great  mass  of 
which  consist  of  descriptions  of  rebellious  Israel  under  the  figures  of  kicking 
asses,  restive  camels,  rampant  goats,  sluggish  tortoises,  and  lizards  of  the 
desert." 

Mr.  Forster  finds  a  significant  mystery  in  each  of  the  rude 
pictorial  representations  that  accompany  these  inscriptions  ; 
and  even  in  the  caricatured  forms  into  which  later  travellers, 
sportively  inclined,  have  distorted  the  shapes  of  the  letters 
(of  which  "  Pharaoh's  horse "  is  an  instance),  as  well  as  in 
zigzag  or  irregular  lines,  which  modern  copyists  have  intro- 
duced into  their  drawings  (to  which  the  fiery  serpent  and  the 
stone  at  Eephidim  apparently  belong) ;  all  these  he  devoutly 
regards  as  coeval  with,  and  illustrative  of^  the  inscriptions 
themselves. 

Tlie  following  specimens  of  the  renderings  given  will  abun- 
dantly suffice ;  the  first  is  supposed  to  relate  to  the  miraculous 
supply  of  quails  or  "  feathered  fowls ;"  the  second,  to  the  de- 
struction of  Pharaoh's  host  in  the  Red  Sea.' 

"Sinai  Photographed,"  p..  159: — "Congregating  on  all  sides  to  ensnare  them, 
the  people  voraciously  devour  the  red  cranes,  bending  against  them  the  bow 
bringing  them  down.  Eating  eagerly  and  enormously  the  half-raw  flesh,  plague- 
stricken  become  the  pilgrims.  In  the  desert,  waters  flow  gushing  down  the 
smooth  rock.    The  people  thirsting,  g^ves  them  water  to  drink  Moses." 

/Mi.,  p.  164: — "The  waters  permitted  and  dismissed  to  flow  upon  the 
astonied  men  burst  rushing  unawares,  congregated  from  all  quarters  banded 
together  to  slay  treacherously  lifted  up  with  pride." 

The  second  example,  we  may  add,  purports  to  be  the  trans- 
lation of  five  words  which  he  finds  in  the  original. 

It  has  been  seen  that  Mr.  Forster  first  arbitrarily  deciphers, 
then  as  arbitrarily  translates,  the  inscriptions  which  he  under- 
takes to  read  ;  that,  apart  from  the  extravagance  of  his  meth- 
ods, there  is  much  in  his  results  that  is  incredible,  and  that 
never  could  be  accepted  by  any  competent  linguist ;  that  his 
conclusions  are  not  only  entirely  unsupported,  but  directly 
VOL.  xui. — NO.  IV.  37 
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contradicted  in  the  first  place,  even  by  Cosmas  of  the  sixth 
century,  whom  he  claims  as  his  principal  voucher,  but  who 
found  in  tliese  inscriptions  no  such  records  of  miraculous 
events,  but  simple  statements  of  the  names  of  travellers,  which 
is  much  nearer  the  truth ;  and  secondly,  which  is  of  far 
greater  consequence,  they  are  contradicted  by  the  inscriptions 
themselves,  as  recently  deciphered  with  scrupulous  and 
scientific  accuracy  and  a  self-evidence  which  has  commanded 
the  assent  of  all  competent  scholars,  and  which  is  gathering 
additional  confirmation  on  all  sides  from  fresh  discoveries 
and  further  investigations. 

We  restrict  ourselves  to  one  more  remark  in  relation  to 
these  volumes.  "While  they  are  evidently  written  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  design  of  the  well-meaning 
but  miSguided  writer  is  to  do  a  service  to  revealed  truth,  the 
aid  afforded  is  treacherous  and  hollow.  If  his  readings  are 
correct^instead  of  sustaining  they  undermine  most  effectually 
the  antiquity  and  genuineness  of  the  writings  of  Moses.  If  he 
could  establish  his  conclusions,  sceptical  critics  could  find  no 
more  welcome  ally.  The  language  of  the  Pentateuch  is  cer- 
tainly not  that  of  these  inscriptions  as  he  reads  them.  And 
if  they  are  authentic  monuments  of  the  days  of  Moses,  and  his 
explanation  of  them  is  correct,  they  afford  a  palpable  evidence 
that  the  Pentateuch  was  not  written  by  Moses  nor  by  any  cue 
in  the  Mosaic  age. 

Mr.  Forster  imagines  that  the  language  of  the  inscriptions 
is  the  ancient  Egyptian;  and  that  the  Hebrew  was  first 
taught  the  Israelites  by  direct  revelation  from  Heaven  at  the 
giving  of  the  law.  It  is  diflicult  to  preserve  one's  gravity  ia 
arguing  with  a  man  who  can  propound  so  extraordinary  an 
hypothesis,  which,  apart  from  its  intrinsic  absurdity,  is  con- 
tradicted by  known  facts  at  every  point.  The  language  of 
Egypt  long  prior  to  the  time  of  Moses  is  well  known  from  ex- 
tant monuments.  It  bears  no  affinity  to  the  supposititious 
tongue  discovered  by  Mr.  Forster,  and  no  sane  man  would 
ever  think  of  reading  it  by  the  aid  of  Golius'  Arabic  lexicon  ; 
and  the  ante-Mosaic  existence  of  the  Hebrew  language  can  be 
established  beyond  all  reasonable  cavil. 
.    Concede  Mr,  Forster's  reading  of  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions, 
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and  concede  the  date  which  he  claims  for  them,  and  the  de- 
fence of  the  Mosaic  writings  becomes  hopeless.  If  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  in  the  age  of  the  exodus  spoke  the  language  of 
these  inscriptions,  as  this  is  made  out  in  these  volumes,  the 
Pentateuch  could  not  have  been  written  for  their  use.  Bun- 
sen's  unfounded  hypothesis  respecting  the  book  of  Jonah 
might  then  be  applied  to  the  first  five  books  of  the  Bible,  and 
that  under  circumstances  which  would  give  it  real  validity. 
He  fancies  that  the  song  iti  the  second  chapter  of  Jonah  is 
alone  genuine,  and  that  it  is  descriptive  of  an  actual  escape 
from  the  perils  of  the  sea ;  this  was  misunderstood,  and  so 
gave  rise  to  the  legend  of  the  rest  of  the  book.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  entire  history  of  Biblical  criticism  authentic  monu- 
ments would  stand  in  fatal  antagonism  to  the  verity  of  the 
Scriptural  records.  These  inscriptions,  it  would  be  claimed, 
were  the  only  coeval  accounts,  the  only  authentic  originals. 
These  do  not  necessarily  contain  any  thing  miraculous.  They 
have,  however,  been  misunderstood  and  exaggerated  in  later 
times.  The  Pentateuch  is  the  legendary  accretion,  of  which 
these  inscriptions  are  the  only  reliable  base.  So  that  hence- 
forth we  would  be  obliged  to  derive  our  knowledge  of  the 
Mosaic  period,  not  from  Moses,  but  from  Mr.  Forster,  and  we 
could  know  only  so  much  as  the  latter  is  able- to  teach  us. 
For  this  we  confess  we  are  not  prepared. 

"While,  however,  Mr.  Forster  has  been  in  chase  of  a  phan- 
tom— and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  much  patience,  inge- 
nuity, and  expense  have  been  devoted  to  so  chimerical  an  end — 
the  photographs  and  carefully  prepared  copies  of  the  inscrip- 
tions, which  these  volumes  contain,  are  of  real  and  permanent 
value,  and  afford  a  useful  addition  to  the  materials  previously 
existing  or  accessible  for  the  study  of  these  ancient  and  curi- 
ous records  upon  the  rocks  of  Sinai. 
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Art.  IV. — A  Phase  of  the  Church  Question, 

So  far  an  the  cause  of  true  catholic  unitj  is  concerned,  the  great  Christian 
thought  that  underlies  all  these  calls  for  Church  union,  we  cannot  see  that  this 
Presbjterian  movement  means  much,  or  that  its  full  sucoeaa  would  be  of  any 
rerjr  great  account — John  W.  Nkyik,  D.  D. 

In  the  estimation  of  Dr.  Nevin,  a!^  already  shown,*  the  proper 
solution  of  the  Church  Question  centres  in  a  clear  appre- 
hension of  what  is  inyolved  in  the  idea  of  tlie  Chnrqh.  Very 
trne.  But  whence  comes  the  idea  t  The  Christian  Church 
rests  upon  no  human  "  idea  or  .theory."  Ministers  of  the  Gos- 
pel ought  to  remember  that  there  is  a  divine  norm.  This  is 
not  found  in  the  so-called  Apostles^  Creed.  Dr.  Nevin  does 
not  distinguish  between  what  is  divine  and  that  which  is  sim- 
ply human.    The  true  creed  is  the  apostolic  formula :  ^'  Ik 

THE  NAME  OF  THB  FaTHER,  AND  THE  8oN,  AND  THbHoLT  GhOST." 

No  other  creed  was  known  in  the  primitive  Church,  no 
other  is  divine.  This  does  not  define  the  idea.  It  matters  lit- 
tle what  the  ancient  fathers  taught.  Christians  cannot  admit 
the  authority  of  uninspired  men.  Every  true  disciple  of  Christ 
can  say  with  Ignatius :  ^^  But  to  me  Jesus  Christ  is  in  the  place 
of  all  that  is  ancient." — See  Epis.  to  PhUa.,  chap.  8. 

Neither  Dr.  Nevin,  4ior  any  other  minister,  ancient  or  mod- 
em, has  a  right  to  insist  upon  the  binding  authority  of  an  ex- 
positi/m  of  a  creed,  which  is  known  to  be  simply  a  form  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  mind  of  the  corrupt  hierarchy  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  The  authority  of  Christ  in  relation 
to  the  true  idea  of  the  Ecclesia  goes  before  the  notions  of  both 
ancient  and  modem  fathers.  The  Saviour  said  :  '^  The  words 
that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit,  and  they  are  life." 

The  form  of  the  so-called  Apostles'  Creed  does  not  in  itself 
constitute  any  divine  norm.  Dr.  Nevin  is  mistaken  in  suppos- 
ing that  his  scheme  rests  upon  the  apostolic  idea  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  The  Greek  fathers  originated  the  word  catholic. 
There  is  no  apostolic  authority  for  using  this  word^  on  the 

*  See  October  No.  of  this  Journal,  for  1869,  Art.  TV. 
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pecnliar  exposition  of  which  is  founded  this  private  judgment 
scheme.  To  base  an  "  idea  or  theory  ^  of  the  Ecclesia  upon 
what  the  Greek  fathers  taught,  rather  than  to  accept  the  Word 
of  Christ,  may  be  the  work  of  a  speculatist.  No  such  theoriz- 
ing can  have  any  weight  with  those  who  prefer  to  follow 
Christ  rather  than  to  put  confidence  in  men. 

It  is  useless  for  Dr.  Kevin  to  affirm  that  the  creed  defines 
the  idea.  Theological  writers  of  all  ages — Eoman,  Greek,  and 
Protestant — admit  that  there  is  One  Holy  Christian  Church. 
It  is  no  less  certain  that  this  Ecclesia  has  always  been  regarded 
as  the  aggregaied  assembly  of  the  saints.  The  notion  of  an 
ideal  Church  finds  no  authority  in  a  word  or  phrase  uttered  by 
the  Saviour.  What  is  equally  remarkable  is  the  fact,  that  this 
abstract  notion  can  find  no  foundation  in  history.  It  is  not  a 
question,  therefore,  whether  the  "  idea  or  theory  "  entertained 
by  Dr.  Nevin  may  be  received.  History  says: -flTo.  K private- 
judgment  scheme,  no  matter  how  profoundly  philosophical, 
can  have  no  right,  considered  historically,  to  either  respect  or 
confidence. 

There  ^s  only  one  traly  primitive  idea  of  the  Ecclesia.  The 
so-called  fathers,  whether  Greek  or  Eoman,  may  entertain 
whatever  notion,  idea,  or  theory  they  choose.  The  notions, 
ideas,  or  theories  may  be  ancient :  they  are  not  primitive. 
Dr.  Nevin,  in  company  with  Bomanists,  Greco-Romanists,  An- 
glo-Romanists, and  all  other  advocates  of  a  human  ^^  idea  or 
theory  ^  may  accept  as  normal  what  is  simply  ancient.  True 
Protestantism  accepts  only  the  PBDorrvB  Creed. 

The  Saviour  speaks  through  his  Apostles,  of  the  Ecclesia 
9&  ^^  the  multitude  of  them  that  believe.^  This  multitude  is 
said  to  increase.  "  And  the  Lord  added  daily  to  the  Church 
9uch  as  should  he  savedP  Here  is  the  primitive  idea  of  the 
Christian  Church :  it  is  the  Assembly  of  the  saints.  Augus- 
tine says :  ^^  The  Church  consists  of  the  faithful  dispersed 
throughout  the  world."  No  other  idea  was  known  in  the  days 
of  the  Apostles :  the  Saviour  teacUes  no  other.  This  Ecclesia 
is  founded  upon  a  irnl j  personal  faith.  Of  this  faith  the  Sa- 
viour says :  "  Oti  this  rock  I  will  found  my  Church.^^ 

Dr.  Kevin  does  not  distinguish  between  a  personal  faith,  as 
a  living  reality,  and  a  formal  faith.    The  so-called  Apostles' 
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Creed  is  simply  a  summary  of  doctrines.  Personal  faith,  on 
the  contrary,  stands  related  directly  to  Christ.  The  words  of 
Ignatius  are  to  the  point :  "  The  beginning  of  life  is  faith,  and 
the  end  is  love." — See  Epia.  to  Eph.^  chap.  14. 

Speaking  of  the  apostolic  idea  of  the  Church,  Pearson  says : 
"  For  the  single  persons  professing  faith  in  Christ  are  members 
of  the  particular  churches  in  which  they  live,  and  all  these 
particular  churches  are  members  of  the  general  and  universal 
Church,  which  is  one  by  unity  of  aggregation ;  and  this  is  the 
Church  in  the  Creed^  which  we  believe,  and  which  is  in  other 
creeds  expressly  termed  one,  I  believe  in  one  holy  catholic 
Church." — See  Pearson  on  the  Creed^  p.  507. 

This  eminent  scholar  speaks  historically.  No  other  idea  is 
primitive :  no  other  is  Christian.  Even  Eoman  theologians 
reaflSrm  this  apostolic  idea.  The  Council  of  Trent  says : 
**  The  Church  is  Catholic,  that  is,  universal ;  and  justly  is  she 
called  Catholic,  because  as  St.  Augustine  says :  *  She  is  dif- 
fused by  the  splendor  of  one  faith  from  the  rising  to  the  setting 
sun.'  "—See  Cat.  Coun.  Trenty  p.  77. 

In  view  of  historical  facts,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  matter 
of  surprise  to  find  Dr.  Nevin  willing  to  offer  to  the  Christian 
world  his  own  private-judgment  exposition  of  the  word,  cath- 
oUcj  as  the  historical  sense  of  the  creed.  His  own  "  idea  or 
theory  "  of  a  whole  forms  for  him  the  principle  of  his  scheme. 
Dr.  Nevin  says :  '^  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  generality  or  universality,  and  that  only  one  of  them 
answers  to  the  true  force  of  the  term  catholic."  Again  :  "  If 
it  be  asked,  which  of  these  two  orders  of  universality  is  intend- 
ed by  the  title,  catholic^  as  applied  to  the  Christian  Church, 
the  answer  is  at  once  sufficiently  plain.  It  is  that  which  is 
expressed  by  the  word  whole?^ — Mer,  Rev.^  vol.  iii.,  pp.  2-4. 

Dr.  Nevin  ought  to  know  that  his  exposition  is  simply  his 
own  speculative  idea.  No  such  metaphysical  conception  of 
the  word,  catholic,  has  ever  been  known  or  recognized  in  con- 
nection with  the  historical  sense  of  the  creed.  Dr.  Dorner, 
the  eminent  Christologist  of  Germany,  speaking  of  the  "  idea  or 
theory  "  of  the  Church  held  and  advocated  by  Dr.  Nevin,  says : 
^'  He  himself,"  that  is.  Dr.  Nevin,  "  moves  in  a  subjectivism  of 
his  own  which  deceives  itself  with  a  pretended  *  objectivism.* 
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For  whore  does  he  get  his  certainty  of  the  idea  of  the  Church 
and  its  proofs  ? " — See  Ref.  Ch.  Monthly^  vol.  i.,  p.  156. 

This  scientific  scholar  here  charges  Dr.  Nevin  with  holding 
a  purely  arbitrary  "idea,"  the  product  of  his  own  imagination. 
Why  has  the  inquiry  made  by  Dr.  Dorner  remained  unan- 
swered ?  The  answer  is  easily  given.  Dr.  Nevin  has  not 
proven,  and  cannot  prove,  the  absolute  certainty  of  the  prin- 
ciple assumed.  He  must  defend  his  scheme  at  this  fundamen- 
tal point.  It  is  demanded  of  him,  before  the  Christian  world, 
in  behalf  of  primitive  Christianity,  that  he  shall  show  posi- 
tively and  conclusively  that  his  metaphysical  notion  is  abso- 
lutely the  diamine  truthi  It  will  not  do  to  refer  to  the  ad- 
vances of  modem  philosophical  investigations.  No  human 
philosophy  can  eve^  be  regarded  as  authority  in  matters  per- 
taining to  things  divine. 

True  Protestant  ministers  cannot  allow  human  notions,  the- 
ories, or  ideas,  neither  traditional  nor  philosophical,  to  sup- 
plant the  plain  and  positive  Word  of  Christ.  "  Let  God  be 
true,  though  every  man  a  liar."  *'  Thy  word  is  Truth."  I^is 
right  to  allow  all  necessary  room  for  progress  in  scientific 
knowledge.  Theological  investigations  ought  to  become  more 
and  more  profound.  But  science,  to  be  normal,  must  keep 
within  the  sphere  of  the  conditioned.  Dr.  Nevin  mistakes 
German  Kationaligm  for  absolute  truth.  Of  his  own  imagin- 
ative "  idea  or  theory,"  he  says :  "  It  enters  into  the  very  idea 
of  faith,  affects  the  sense  of  all  worship,  conditions  the  univer- 
sal scheme  of  theology,  and  moulds  and  shapes  the  religious  life 
at  every  point."  Again :  "  It  gives  rise  to  two  phases  of 
Christianity,  which  are  so  different  as  to  appear  at  last,  indeed, 
in  their  full  development,  more  like  two  Christianities  than 
one." — See  Mer.  Rev.^  vol.  x.,  p.  191. 

It  is  here  said  that  there  are  two  views.  Dr.  Nevin  knows 
that  there  can  be  but  one  true  idea  of  the  Church.  This  must 
be  apostolic :  the  other  is  Boman.  The  one  is  Christian : 
the  other  is  a  corruption.  The  one  is  primitive :  the  other  is 
ancient.  The  one  is  divine  :  the  other  rests  upon  a  human  no- 
tion. The  one  is  personal :  the  other  is  an  abstraction.  The 
one  calls  men  to  a  life  of  self-conscious  devotion  to  Christ : 
the  other  urges  the  authority  of  priests.      The  one  is  from 
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aboTe :  the  other  is  from  beneath.  The  one  leads  the  gonl  di- 
rectly to  Christ :  the  other  glorifies  human  agency.  The  one 
is  Christly :  the  other  is  priestly.  The  one  is  the  work  of 
Christ :  the  other  the  idol  of  men.  The  one  makes  ministers 
hamble :  the  other  glorifies  a  priestly  caste. 

The  logic  of  Dr.  Nevin  is  accepted.  His  representation  of 
the  relation  his  ^^  idea  or  theory,"  presumed  to  be  a  reality, 
sustains  to  his  scheme,  is  correct.  He  stands  charged  before 
the  Christian  world  with  holding  as  absolutely  true  a  princi- 
ple proven  to  be  unauthorized  by  Christ,  and  unknown  in  the 
apostolic  age.  Each  minister,  ancient  as  well  as  modem, 
may  hold  for  himself  his  own  "  idea  or  theory ; "  but  no  one 
has  any  right — scientific,  theological,  or  Christian — ^to  attempt 
to  identify  his  speculative  notion  with  thf  apostolic  idea  of 
the  Christian  Church.  Only  the  Word  of  Christ  is  absolute: 
"  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  fobevkr.'' 

Ko  mistake  can  be  more  fearful  than  to  ignore  the  apos- 
tolic idea  in  order  to  accept  as  a  reality  a  purely  human  notion. 
Th#  learned  and  pious  Dr.  Neander  says : — 

*'  In  proportion  as  the  idea  of  the  Church  diverged  from  its  original  spiritaal 
significance,  the  Christian  element  was  exchanged  for  the  Jewish ;  and  in  this 
was  the  germ  of  Catholicism.  It  was  too  hard  a  task  for  hnmanitj  to  keep  itself 
up  to  the  spiritual  elevation  of  Gbristianitj ;  and  this  mixture  of  the  Jewish  imd 
the  Christian  was  wrought  into  a  STStematic  form  in  order  that  the  development 
of  the  Christian  consciousness  might  come  forth  with  so  much  greater  power  at 
the  Reformation.  .  .  .  IrensBus  shows  the  first  germs  of  this  perversion :  it  was 
matured  by  Cyprian." — See  Nean.,  HU.  Chris.  Dog,,  Bohn's  Ed.,  voL  t,  p.  220. 

Dr.  Neyin  utters  a  significant  truth,  when  he  says :  "  We 
know  well  enough  that  it  is  not  safe  to  follow  any  leader 
blindly,  whether  he  be  an  original  thinker,  or  an  easy  tra- 
ditionist  who  never  thinks  at  all." — See  Mer.  Rev.^  toI.  iiL, 
p.  58. 

The  German  Beformed  denomination,  in  part,  has  followed 
Dr.  Nevin  '*  blindly  "  in  allowing  him  to  confound  a  human 
notion  with  the  divine.  In  addressing  this  denomination, 
Paul  would  say,  as  he  did  to  the  Christians  at  Colosse  :  ^^Be- 
wwre  lest  any  man  spoil  you  through  phUosophy  and  vain  de- 
ceit^ after  the  tradition  of  men^  after  the  rudiments  of  t/ie  world 
and  not  after  ChristJ^ 
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Dr.  Kevin  assumes  that  his  "idea  or  theory."  is  the  Chris- 
tian Church  I  As  well  imagine,  in  a  similar  way,  that  his 
"  idea  or  theory  "  of  God  is  identically  God  himself.  Not  so. 
The  so-called  ideal  whole  is  purely  an  abstraction,  and  as  such 
can  have  no  concrete  existence.  Dr.  Nevin  seems  to  have  un- 
bounded confidence  in  his  own  exposition  of  the  creed.  He 
Bays : — 

"  The  idea  of  the  Church  as  it  meets  us  among  other  fundamentals  of  the  Chris- 
tian  faith  in  this  primitive  cecumenical  symbol,  is  not  of  a  whole  depending  upon 
its  parts  (in  which  case  it  would  be  a  mere  thought)  but  that  of  a  whole  com- 
prehending its  parts  in  itself,  and  possessing  them  with  its  presence.  In  other 
words,  it  is  the  idea  of  an  organic  whole,  and  not  the  notion  of  a  simply  mechan- 
ical whole.  A  mechanical  whole  is  made  up  of  single  things  or  particulars,  put 
together  in  a  purely  outward  way.  An  organic  whole,  on  the  contrary,  is  the 
union  of  particular  existences  and  a  general  existence,  through  the  power  of  a 
common  lifa  In  the  first  case,  the  general  follows  the  particulars  and  depends 
upon  them  entirely :  but  this  is  not  so  at  all  in  the  second  case.  In  an  organic 
whole  the  general  is  before  the  particulars,  underlies  them  and  actually  brings 
them  to  pass.  .  .  .  Ijot  no  one  say  this  is  absurd." — See  Mer,  Bev.^  vol  xv.,  pp. 

The  Christian  Church  has  just  as  little  to  do  with  this  met- 
aphysical notion  of  a  whole  as  with  the  idealism  of  Plato,  or 
the  dialectics  of  Aristotle.  Like  Bomanism,  this  scheme  is 
more  in  sympathy  with  priestly  heathenism  than  with  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  Man  can  lay  down  no  principle  for  the  Son 
of  God.  Dr.  Kevin  is  sadly  mistaken  in  supposing  that  his  ab- 
stract notion  of  a  whole  can  have  any  thing  tp  do  with  the 
Church  of  Christ. 

II.  Mebcersburo  Theology,  in  pbinciple,  iqnokes  the  Gos- 
pel VIEW  OF  THE  Person  of  Christ.  An  inquiry  into  the  mer- 
its of  a  principle,  must  necessarily  involve  careful  reflection. 
Primarily,  the  metaphysical  notion  held  by  Dr.  Nevin,  as  the 
principle  of  his  scheme,  has  to  do  with  the  human  apprehen- 
sion of  that  which  is  divinel.  To  follow  him,  in  his  transcen- 
dental wanderings,  requires  patient  thought  and  careful  reflec- 
tion. As  a  speculative  writer,  Dr.  Kevin  has  allowed  himself 
to  be  thrown  into  the  maelstrom  of  German  pantheistic  tran- 
scendentalism.'  Other  metaphysical  speculatists  of  equal,  and 
even  greater,  power  have  been  equally  mistaken,  "  Zet  him 
that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  hefaU!^ 
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"  The  whole  comes  firsts  and  forms  the  only  possibUiiy  or 
potential  reason^  for  all  the  particular  existences  hy  which  it 
is  brought  to  passP  What  does  this  mean  \  Dr.  Nevin  seeins 
to  teach  that  the  universe  comes  into  existence  first  as  a  whole, 
which  of  course  must  include  all  its  parts  ;  and  that  this  whole 
forms  the  "  potential  reason"  for  the  existence  of  the  particu- 
lar worlds,  suns,  and  systems.  This  is  metaphysical  mysticism, 
and  as  such  involves  a  pantheistic  conception  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

*^  The  whole  comes  firsts  How !  Christian  philosophy- 
recognizes  the  existence  of  the  Personal  God  anterior  to  the 
the  existence  of  the  suns  and  systems  constituting  the  present 
universe.  To  affirm  that  the  whole  existed  anterior  to  an 
actual  creation,  is  only  a  confusion  of  ideas.  Gk)d  existed,  and 
therefore  the  worlds,  suns,  and  systems  were  created.  Plato 
may  confound  an  idea  with  the  existence  of  the  Being  of  G-od. 
No  such  barbarian  philosophy  can  stand  for  a  moment  amid 
the  light  brought  into  the  world  by  the  Son  of  God.  The 
Gospel  refers  the  understanding  imm^iaiely,  and  not  medi" 
ately,  to*  God  manifest  in  Christ,  as  the  condition  as  well  as  the 
ground  of  all  that  exists.  An  ideal  whole  is  an  abstraction. 
Dr.  Nevin  can  have  no  right,  scientific  or  logical,  to  try  to 
confound  a  human  notion,  whatever  its  character,  with  that 
which  is  divine. 

.  "  The  whole  comes  Jlrst^  In  no  sense  is  this  true  with  re- 
gard to  Personal  Being.  God  is  in  himself  both  the  ground 
and  the  condition  of  personality.  Dr.  Nevin  does  not  seem 
to  see  the  pantheistic  tendency  of  his  "  idea  or  theory."  Not 
a  word  has  been  found  in  all  he  has  ever  written  in  which  he 
has  regard  to  God  as  the  condition  of  personal  existence.  This 
may  explain  why  he  should  speak  of  the  whole  as  being  the 
^^poteiitial  reason^^  for  the  particular  existences. 

Still  more.  Dr.  Nevin  makes  no  proper  distinction  between 
life  in  the  sphere  of  animal  nature,  and  life  in  the  higher  world 
of  personal  being.  He  confounds  individuality  with  the  in- 
finitely different  idea  of  personality.  In  this  way  his  scheme, 
in  its  last  analysis,  brings  the  human  down  into  the  sphere  ot 
animal  nature.  This  is  the  baldest  kind  of  pantheism.  But 
he  says :  "  Certainly  I  do  not  confound  God  with  the  world, 
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nor  Christ  witli  the  church." — See  Mer.  JSev,^  vol.  xv.,  p. 
592. 

All  know  that  no  conscientious  minister  of  the  Gospel  could 
knowingly  teach  a  pantheistic  "  idea  or  theory."  Whether 
consciously  or  not,  Dr.  Nevin  does  refer  the  mind  bent  on 
knowing  the  truth  to  his  generic  whole  as  the  condition  of  the 
particular  existences.  This  is  pantheistic.  It  is  explicitly 
said  that  the  whole  ^^ forms  the  only  possibiUty^  or  potential 
reason^  for  all  the  particular  existences?^  Thus  the  Gospel 
view  of  the  Personal  Being  of  Christ  is  set  aside,  and  a  pan- 
theistic mysticism  substituted.  The  "  idea  or  theory"  of  the 
Christian  Church,  entertained  by  Dr.  Nevin,  falls  back  upon 
this  pantheistic  view  of  personality.  A  philosophical  notion, 
wholly  without  any  foundation  in  the  sphere  of  Christianity, 
is  assumed  to  be  a  reality.  A  human  notion  is  thus  made  to 
take  the  place  of  the  Christian  Church.  Speaking  of  the  so- 
called  Apostles'  Creed,  Dr.  Nevin  says  :  ^'  Its  doctrine  of  the 
Church  falls  back  on  its  doctrine  of  Clirist." — See  Mer,  JSev., 
vol.  X.,  p.  415. 

Will  any  intelligent  minister  aflSrm  that  this  creed,*admit- 
ted,  as  to  form,  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  mind  of  the  cor- 
rupt hierarchy  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  actually  teaches 
any  view,  idea,  or  theory  of  the  person  of  Christ  ?  Certainly 
not.  Dr.  Nevin  must  see  that  his  "  idea  or  theory"  is  purely 
his  own  imagination.  The  word  of  Christ  goes  before  every 
human  form,  or  creed.  Dr.  Nevin  must  admit  that  this  creed 
is  simply  a  summary  of  doctrines  :  it  may  not  be  regarded  as 
an  essay  on  Christology.  Speaking  of  his  own  peculiar  expo- 
sition of  the  creed  in  contrast  with  the  view  of  others,  Dr. 
Nevin  says :  "  The  principle  of  this  diflference  ...  is  not 
just  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  itself  in  the  form  in  which  it 
is  here  made  a  part  of  the  Christian  faith,  but  the  Christology 
which  lies  behind  it — the  peculiar  way  in  which  the  coming 
of  Christ  in  the  flesh  is  here  apprehended  and  confessed." — 
See  Mer.  Hev.y  vol  x.,  p.  425. 

Dr.  Nevin  condemns  himself.  He  admits  that  it  "  is  not  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  itself  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  here 
made  apart  of  the  Christian  faith^^  that  constitutes  his  im- 
aginative "  idea  or  theory."    Is  not  this  what  logicians  call 
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a  paralogism  ?  Why  try  to  confound  the  creed  as  such  with 
his  private-judgment  notion  ?  Why  not  distinguish  between 
what  he  knows  to  be  the  historical  sense  of  the  creed  and  his 
own  abstraction  ?  Besides,  why  attempt  to  identify  this  creed 
as  to  form  with  the  original  apostolic  formula?  Wliy  ask  a 
Christian  to  accept  a  Koman  exposition  of  the  divine  Word 
of  Christ  ?  Virtually  Dr.  Nevin  asks  the  disciples  of  Christ 
to  believe  in  a  human  notion  instead  of  believing  in  Christ 
himself? 

Will  Dr.  Nevin  affirm  that  his  Christo-centric  abstraction 
is  identically  the  Divnra  ?  If  not,  then  he  can  have  no  right, 
Christian  or  scientific,  to  assume  that  his  "  idea  or  theory"  of 
a  whole  is  identically  the  Christian  Church.  His  so-called 
Christo-centric  notion  is  infinitely  far  from  being  the  divine 
reality.  The  true  Ecclesia  is  no  more  an  "  idea  or  theory" 
than  the  universe  in  its  relation  to  man  is  such.  Theprinci* 
pie  upon  which  Dr.  Nevin  founds  his  scheme  is  not  divine ; 
it  is  not  Christian.  His  ^'  ideal  church^'*  is  a  visionary  abstrac- 
tion. 

Eelying  upon  the  absolute  truth  of  that  which  can  only  be 
a  relative  principle,  Dr.  Nevin  constructs  an  imaginary  scheme 
said  to  be  churchly,  in  accordance  with  his  own  subjective 
understanding ;  and  then  in  a  purely  rationalistic  way  projects 
this  subjectivism  into  the  sphere  of  what  he  imagines  to  be 
the  objective.  It  is  easy  to  see  where  this  false  philosophy 
must  lead  its  votaries.  Speaking  of  heresy  in  its  relation  to 
Christianity,  Dr.  Nevin  uses  these  significant  words :  "  Wher- 
ever it  may  end,  it  is  sure  to  begin  always,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, in  a  wrong  view  of  the  Incarnation."  It  is  added 
that  heresy  turns  the  Incarnation  ''  into  a  mere  matter  of  spec- 
ulative contemplation,  by  which  it  comes  to  be  at  last  nothing 
more,  in  truth,  than  a  thought  or  notion  in  the  mind  itself  sub- 
stituted for  the  fact  it  pretends  to  believe." — See  Mer.  JS&v.^ 
vol.  X.,  p.  419. 

Dr.  Nevin  describes  himself.  His  so-called  Christo-centric 
notion,  no  matter  what  he  imagines  it  to  be,  is  "  nothing  more 
in  truth  than  a  thought  or  notion  in  the  mind  itsdf  substituted 
for  the  fa^y  It  is  easy  for  a  minister,  fond  of  mystical  spec- 
ulation, to  find  fault  wdth  Protestantism,  as  being  unchurchly 
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because  it  does,  not  accept  his  private-judgment  exposition  of 
the  creed :  it  is  easy  to  denounce  what  is  called  "  Puritanic 
Presby terianisra,"  when  intelligent  Presbyterian  ministers  re- 
fuse to  put  confidence  in  a  pantheistic  abstraction.  Happy 
had  it  been  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  German  Re- 
formed denomination,  if  this  so-called  Christo-centric  notion 
had  never  been  known  in  the  schools.  It  is  always  a  misfor- 
tune to  allow  an  individual  exposition  to  be  held  as  the  abso-' 
lute  truth.  German  rationalism  lies  at  the  foundation  of  this 
scheme,  and  sooner  or  later  will  be  exposed  and  condemned. 

A  pantheistic  conception  of  the  ground  of  existence  must 
give  rise  to  a  false  view  of  the  person  of  God.  This  in  turn 
has  given  rise  to  a  so-called  Christo-centric  abstraction.  Faith 
with  Dr.  Nevin,  instead  of  being  a  concrete  personal  reality, 
actual  only  in  the  sphere  of  self-consciousne8S,b6comes  a  phan- 
tom :  confessionalism  is  identical  with  Christianity.  The  Gos- 
pel of  Christ  becomes  an  "idea  or  theory,"  and  practical 
Christianity  an  absurdity.  To  be  a  member  of  what  is  called 
a  church  by  means  of  priestly  manipulation,  is  at  once  to  be 
a  Christian.  Thus  has  a  pantheistic  mysticism  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  Personal  Christ  of  the  Gospel. 

Sy  confounding  an  abstraction,  said  to  be  Christo-centric, 
with  the  Gospel  view  of  the  person  of  Christ,  this  false  scheme 
assumes  to  be  churchly.  Any  fanatic  may  imagine,  in  a  sim- 
ilar way,  that  his  "  idea  or  theory  "  is  identically  divine.  Any 
minister,  fond  of  mystic  speculation,  may  assume,  asDr.Nevin 
has  done,  that  his  exposition  is  the  ^^true  and  historical  sense 
of  the  old  ereeds.^^  No  such  assumption  can  stand.  The  prin- 
ciple underlying  this  Mercersburg  scheme  is  just  as  far  from 
being  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  as  German  Rationalism  is 
from  being  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  It  were  well  for  all  minis- 
ters to  bear  in  mind  that  what  the  Saviour  says  of  himself,  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that,  and  that  only,  man 
can  know.  To  attempt  to  identify  any  human  notion  with  the 
existence  of  the  Personal  Christ  must  lead  to  heresy.  This  is 
what  Dr.  Nevin  has  attempted  to  do.  His  imaginative  "idea 
or  theory  "  of  a  whole  finds  no  authority  in  what  the  Saviour 
Bays  of  himself. 

Speculative  studies  have  a  peculiar  charm.    Profound  minds 
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of  all  ages  liave  loved  to  inquire  into  the  "deep  things''  of 
God.  All  such  investigations  are  attended  with  danger. 
Human  weakness  is  nowhere  more  strikingly  manifest  than  in 
the  nistory  of  Philosophy.  Once  under  the  power  oi  an 
"  idea  or  theory,"  conscientiously  believed  to  be  a  reality,  an 
earnest  mind  will  almost  inevitably  be  led  to  an  extreme. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Nevin ;  his  so-called  Christo-centrie 
notion  of  a  whole  has  become  for  him  the  principle  of  all  his 
thinking:  with  tyrant  sway  his  philosophy  rules  his  theology. 
An  "  Order  of  Worship''^  has  been  constructed  in  the  interest 
of  this  abstract  "  idea  or  theory."  Dr.  Nevin  says :  "  They," 
that  is,  the  members  of  the  committee  to  prepare  the  "  Order," 
"  were  themselves  brought  more  and  more  under  the  power  of 
an  idea,  which  carried  them  with  inexorable  force  its  own 
way." — See  Lit.  Quest.^  p.  89. 

This  Mercersburg  scheme,  like  Komanism,  is  a  species  of 
priestly  ritualism  :  it  is  from  man.  Eomanism  is  based  upon 
a  human  notion  having  for  its  centre  a  Pope :  this  scheme 
is  founded  upon  a  metaphysical  abstraction  having  for  its  cen- 
tre German  Kationalism.  Dr.  Nevin  has  confused  the  mind 
of  ministers  who  seem  to  have  no  acquaintance  with  the  writ- 
ings of  the  German  metaphysicians.  By  affirming  that  Christ 
is  the  principle  of  his  scheme,  the  real  principle  which  is  his 
own  so-called  Christo-centrie  notion  of  a  whole  has  not  been 
clearly  apprehended.  True  Dr.  Kevin  holds  and  teaches  many 
precious  truths  of  the  Gospel.  Care  must  be  taken  to  distin- 
guish between  these  and  the  scheme  as  such,  A  church  has 
been  constructed,  having  for  its  foundation  a  pantheistic  "  idea 
or  theory"  of  personal  being.  This  phantom  church  Dr.  Nevin 
calls  the  Christian  Church  !  As  well  attempt  to  construct  tlie 
universe,  in  a  similar  way,  and  call  the  abstraction  the  work 
of  God  himself.  So-called  philosophers  expose  their  weak- 
ness by  thus  trying  to  know  as  God.  Their  speculative  notions 
are  right,  they  say,  even  though  the  Almighty  should  be 
wrong  1  Not  content  to  sit  at  the  Saviour's  feet,  they  attempt 
to  "find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection."  Of  the  work 
of  God,  a  greater  than  Dr.  Nevin  says ;  "  Though  a  man  labor 
to  seek  it  out,  yet  shall  he  not  find  it:  yea,  further,  though  a 
wise  man  think  to  know  it,  yet  shall  he  not  be  able  to  find  it." 
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Thousands  of  ancient  bishops,  priests,  and  councils  may  not 
be  regarded  as  superseding  the  Personal  Christ.  When  the 
Son  of  God  speaks,  let  so-called  priests  and  bishops  be  silent. 
What  the  Saviour  &ays  is  divine ;  what  these  priests  affirm  is 
human.  Thousands  of  self  constituted  hierarchs,  whether  Ro- 
man, Greco-Eoman,  Anglo-Eoman,  Nevinistic,  or  heathen, 
can  in  no  sense  secure  or  hinder  the  saving  of  a  single  soul. 
"It  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but 
of  God  that  showeth  mercy." 

This  Mercersburg  scheme  would  have  priests  to  mediate 
between  an  abstraction,  said  to  be  an  objective  reality,  and 
the  subjective  life  of  personal  beings.  The  Apostles  knew  of 
no  such  visionary  church.  These  heroic  servants  of  Christ, 
speaking  as  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  do  not  say  that  the 
soul  is  enabled  to  love  the  Saviour  through  any  such  priestly 
mediation.  This  pantheistic  scheme,  like  Bomanism,  would 
substitute  a  slavish  subjection  to  a  priestly  abstraction  for  per- 
sonal freedom  in  Christ.  The  Christian  Church  is  not  a  pke- 
SON.  By  necessary  consequence,  a  priestly  scheme  can  stand 
in  no  right  relation  to  Christianity.  Yery  properly  does  Dr. 
Nevin  ask :  "  Is  not  God  the  last  ground  of  personality !" — 
See  Mya.  Prea,^  p.  173. 

Christian  philosophy  stops  not  here.  Does  not  Dr.  Nevin 
know  that  ground  and  condition  are  correlated  terms  ?  If  per- 
sonality has  its  ground  in  God,  it  follows  that  the  condition  is 
also  in  God.  A  pantheistic  philosophy  cannot  admit  this.*  A 
mediated  life  is  not  a  conditioned  life.  This  scheme  is  shut  up 
to  the  necessity  of  teaching  a  pantheistic  notion.  Dr.  Nevin 
says :  '^  In  every  sphere  of  life,  the  individual  and  the  general 
are  found  closely  united  iU'the  same  subject.  .  .  So  in  the. 
case  before  us,  the  life  of  Christ  is  to  be  viewed  under  the 
same  twofold  aspect.^' — See  Mys.  Pres.^  pp.  160-1. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  life  of  Christ  ^^iatole  viewed  also 
under  the  same  twofold  aspects  But  where  is  the  absolute 
authority  ?  Dr.  Nevin  can  do  no  more  than  appeal  to  Ger- 
man nationalism.  Starting  from  an  assumption.  Dr.  Nevin 
goes  on  to  say :  "  Christ's  life,  as  now  described,  rests  not  in 
his  separate  person,  but  passes  over  to  his  people ;  thus  con- 
stituting the  Church." — See  Mys.  Pres.^  p.  167. 
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"  A8  now  described.'^'*  Here  is  the  secret  of  this  pretentions 
scheme.  As  Dr,  Nevin  describes  Christ,  so  must  the  Christ 
be  1  This  is  extravagant  enough,  surely.  The  Ghospel  view 
of  the  person  of  the  Saviour  is  denied  the  moment  any  human 
"  idea  or  theory  "  is  affirmed  to  be  identically  the  Divine.  It 
has  already  been  remarked  that  the  Christian  Church  is  not  a 
person :  if  not  a  person,  then  must  it  follow  that  the  person- 
ality of  man  can  in  no  sense  stand  related  to  the  Church. 
Salvation  is  not  conditioned  in  that  which  is  imperaonaL 
Certainly  Dr.  Nevin  will  disown  the  legitimate  issue  of  his 
pantheistic  scheme.  He  says :  "  It  is  not  a  system  of  subjec- 
tive notions  bom  only  of  the  human  mind,  a  supposed  appre- 
hension of  supernatural  verities  brought  into  the  mind  in  the 
way  of  abstract  thought." — See  Vindioa.  of  Lit^  p.  66. 

Will  Dr.  Nevin  say  that  his  "  idea  or  theory"  of  a  whole  is 
not  "  horn  ordy  of  the  human  mindr^  This  is  an  "  abstract 
thought "  having  no  foundation  in  the  sphere  of  Christian  phi- 
losophy, and  infinitely  far  from  being  the  Gospel  of  the  Son 
of  God.  Christ  is  himself  in  his  own  blessed  person  both  the 
ground  and  the  condition  of  salvation.  "  As  in  Adam  all  die, 
so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive."  The  parallel  is  clear. 
The  relation  sustained  to  Christ  is  direct :  it  is  personal.  This 
is  the  Gospel  view:  this  is  the  view  rec(^ized  by  all  true 
Protestants.  Dr.  Schaff  says :  "  Protestantism  goes  directly 
to  ChrisL^^  The  relation  of  the  soul  to  Christ  is  here  admitted 
to  be  direct  and  personal.  This  is  primitive  Christianity.  The 
divine  Bedeemer  is  allowed  himself  to  say  to  the  sinner: 
^*  Follow  me."  Dr.  Nevin  constructs  a  scheme  which  ignores 
the  possibility  of  direct  relation  to  Christ.  He  seems  to  think 
that  his  abstract  church  can,  in  so^ne  mystical  way,  supply  the 
Presence  of  Christ.  It  is  only  necessary,  he  imagines,  to  fol- 
low Ills  church.  The  Saviour  may  not  be  followed  without 
the  intervention  of  a  priestly  order.  This  is  extravagantly 
false.  Does  Dr.  Nevin  suppose  that  there  are  priests  in  the 
Church  triumphant?  If  not,  then  surely  there  can  be  none  in 
the  Christian  Church  militant. 

Dr.  Nevin  is  sadly  mistaken  in  supposing  that  his  objectiv- 
ism "  passes  over "  through  the  mediation  of  his  imaginary 
priests  into  the  souls  of  men.    The  Christian  Church  may  not 
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be  confonnded  with  this  pantheistic  scheme.  A  phantom  no- 
tion of  what  constitutes  sacramental  gra>ce  may  not  be  allowed 
to  pass  for  the  Gospel  view  of  "  oraob."  It  is  proper,  under 
all  circumstances,  to  entertain  high  views  of  sacramental 
grace.  Ko  mistake  could  be  more  fearful  than  to  imagine 
that  a  human  ^^  idea  or  theory  "  of  sacramental  grace  is  identi- 
cally the  divine  grace  itself.  Dr.  Nevin  would  explain  how 
the  Christian  life'  originates.  As  well  try  to  explain  how  God 
creates  the  soul.  The  Saviour  says :  "The  wind  bloweth  where 
it  listethy  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not 
tell  whence  it  cometh  and  whither  it  goeth :  so  is  every  one 
that  is  born  of  the  Spirit." 

The  scheme  originated  by  Dr.  Neviji  directs  its  so-called 
priests  to  say  to  the  applicant  for  baptism :  "  You  have  come 
hither  seeking  deliverance  from  the  power  of  the  devil,  the 
remission  of  sin,  and  the  gift  of  a  new  and  spiritual  life." — See 
Order  of  Worship^  p.  199. 

Christian  baptism  stands  in  no  relation  whatever  to  this 
pantheistic  notion  of  a  mediated  life.  Going  to  a  priest  of  an 
"idea  or  theory"  is  infinitely  far  from  being  a  Christian. 
Tlie  issue  is  clear.  Personal  beings  are  to  love  Christ  himself 
supremely.  Ancient  so-called  fathers  may  have  their  creeds : 
modern  philosophers  and  metaphysical  dreamers  may  enter- 
tain their  own  notion,  theory,  or  idea  of  these  creeds.  All 
will  not  avail.  Christ  is  infinitely  more  to  the  soul  than  the 
church  can  ever  be  either  in  idea  or  in  reality.  Theories  fall 
worthless  to  the  earth,  where  they  properly  belong.  Christ  is 
related  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  race:  the  Church 
stands  in  no  such  relation.  The  Saviour  is  the  Personal 
Bedeemer :  the  Church  sustains  no  directly  personal  relation 
to  the  soul.  The  Son  of  God  requires  no  one  to  j'ield  obedi- 
ence to  an  abstraction.  To  go  to  a  human  priest,  supposing 
that  by  this  means  an  entrance  into  the  true  kingdom  of 
heaven  can  be  secured,  is  a  fearful  delusion.  The  scheme  that 
puts  forth  such  pretensions  is  of  the  spirit  of  Antichrist. 

Tlie  Gospel  calls  persons  to  a  life  of  true  fi-eedom,  not 

according  to  the  dictations  of  priests,  but  in  Christ.     "  If  the 

Son,  therefore,  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed." 

There  is  no  room  to  conceive  of  any  necessity  for  submission, 
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blind,  ignorant,  and  slavish,  to  a  so-called  priestly  order.  Sub- 
jection to  priests  is  abject  slavery.  Truth  is  always  free*  In 
vain  attempt  to  defend  a  pantheistic  philosophy,  as  though  this 
could  be  identical  with  Christ  himself.  How  can  the  finite 
mind  comprehend  personal  being  f  If  man  cannot  find  out 
the  mystery  of  his  own  person,  how  infinitely  less  can  he 
comprehend  the  Person  of  the  God-man.  The  Gospel  is 
personal :  it  is  not  an  idea :  it  is  not  a  mere  doctrine :  it  is 
Christ  himself,  the  Saviour  of  sinnei'S,  The  Apostles  do  not 
preach  an  "  idea  or  theory  "  of  Christ ;  but  Christ  himself. 
These  holy  men  hMw  the  Saviour :  they  loved  him  supremely. 
The  same  is  true  now. 

The  Apostles  do  not  speak  of  their  "  priestly  functions." 
They  make  no  pretension  to  being  a  mediating  priesthood 
between  Christ  and  the  human  souls.  None  of  this.  Only 
when  men  have  a  human  "  idea  or  theory  "  to  serve  is  there 
kny  need  of  priests.  An  advocate  of  this  Mercersburg  scheme 
says ,  "  A  priest  is  one  whose  sole  object  is  to  bring  the  peo- 
jile  near  to  God." — See  Mer,  jRev,j  vol.  xv.,  p.  477. 

However  this  may  be,  what  minister  at  all  conscious  of 
his  responsibility  to  Christ,  will  ever  put  confidence  in  an 
abstraction  which  demands  what  the  Saviour  does  not  author- 
ize! Dr.  Nevin  may  imagine  that  his  pantheistic  notion 
of  a  whole  is  in  harmony  with  facts.  It  may  be  allowed 
to  pass  for  what  it  is  worth  as  a  philosophical  curiosity :  it 
may  not  be  regarded  as  having  any  reality  in  the  sphere  of 
that  which  is  divine.  As  well  suppose  that  Plato  or  Aristotle 
preached  Christ,  as  to  think  of  this  Mercersburg  notion  being 
in  any  sense  identically  the  Gospel.  An  "ideal  church,'* 
founded  upon  a  pantheistic  philosophy,  is  no' more  the  church 
of  Christ  than  Confucius  is  Paul,  or  Zoroaster  the  loving  John. 

Dr.  Nevin  seems  to  think  that  his  so-called  Christo-centric 
notion  is  profoundly  Christological.  All  admit  that  it  is  well 
to  study  the  Gospel  in  the  liglit  of  philosophy ;  human  con- 
ceptions, however,  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  divine  reali- 
ties. Here  is  where  Dr.  Nevin  mistakes  the  calling  of  a  min- 
ister of  Christ.  His  so-called  Christo-centric  "idea  or  theory" 
is  simply  his  own  philosophical  conception ;  and,  as  such,  is 
subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  that  which  is  human.     His  prin* 
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ciple  compels  him,  in  the  construction  of  his  scheme,  to  ignore 
the  Gospel  view  of  the  relation  the  sinner  sustains  to  Christ. 

This  Mercersbiirg  scheme,  it  is  imagined,  is  profoundly 
philosophical.  Dr.  Nevin  assumes  an  unwarranted  decree  of 
self-confidence  in  supposing  that  his  so-called  Christo-centric 
abstraction  must  be  received  as  the  divine.  This  self-confi- 
dence, in  time,  works  marvellously  in  the  minds  of  his  8tu« 
dents,  who  do  not  perceive  iJie  principle  upon  which  the 
superstructure  rests.  These  do  not  seem  to  perceive  that  it 
is  heresy  to  teach  that  priestly  mediation,  in  the  interest 
of  a  human  "  idea  or  theory,"  secures  eternal  salvation.  Well, 
to  pause  and  consider,  no  matter  how  fair  or  captivating  a 
scheme  may  be,  when  such  pernicious  consequences  follow. 
As  servants  of  the  Gospel,  ministers  will  do  well  to  have 
regard  to  their  responsibility  to  Christ  himself  and  to  him 
only.  This  phantom  Mercersburg  invention,  like  Romanism, 
must  necessarily  ignore  the  Gospel  view  of  personal  responsi- 
bility in  its  direct  relation  to  the  Saviour,  substituting  the 
notion  of  priestly  authority.  The  Apostle  says :  "  God  com- 
mendeth  his  love  to  us,  in  that  while  we  were  yet  sinners 
Christ  died  for  us."  The  Gospel  is  plain ;  even  a  child  can 
understand. 

Well  may  Dr.  Nevin  say  that  he  does  not  confound  God 
with  the  world,  nor  Christ  with  the  church.  All  know  that 
he  does  not  intend  to  do  so.  Nor  did  Fichte  intend  to  con- 
found his  *'Ego"  with  God ;  yet  he  lived  to  perceive,  though 
not  until  in  his  old  age,  the  utter  falsehood  of  his  phantom 
^^  idea  or  theory."  Tlie  same  may  prove  to  be  true  in  this 
case.  Dr.  Nevin  may  come  to  see,  sooner  or  later,  that  his 
imagination  has  led  him  far  from  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 
His  so-called  Christo-centric  abstraction  is  infinitely  far  from 
being  the  divine.  His  philosophy  is  fearfully  rationalistic. 
A  life  mediated  through  priests  is  little  better  than  the  doc- 
trine of  an  emanated  life  as  taught  by  Zoroaster. — See  His^ 
Philos.y  Bruckeri,  Leip.  ed.,  torn,  i.,  lib.  2,  cap.  8. 

This  speculative  scheme,  like  Bomanism,  will  prove  a  diclu- 
sion.  Founded  upon  a  purely  philosophical  abstraction,  it  can 
have  no  power  in  the  sphere  of  self-consciousness.  There  can 
be  no  intuitive  knowledge,  certain  and  sure,  of  that  whi<;k  is 
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derived  from  purely  human  sources.  Ministers  may  try  to 
confound  a  speculative  "  idea  or  tbeory,'^  be  it  called  Christo- 
centric  or  by  any  other  name,  with  the  Person  of  the  Personal 
Christ ;  but  in  the  end  every  such  effort  will  fail.  The  ser- 
vants of  the  Gospel  may  not  assume  to  themselves  priestly 
prerogatives  in  the  interest  of  a  human  notion  without  doing 
violence  to  the  Gospel  itself.  Ministers  must  have  regard 
to  their  individual  and  personal  responsibility  to  Christ  him- 
self, and  to  him  only. 

Christianity  has  to  do  with  the  concrete.  Abstract  ideas, 
theories,  and  notions,  are  worthless  in  their  assumed  relation 
to  Christ.  The  Redeemer,  as  the  personal  God-man,  possessed 
of  a  true  human  self-consciousness,  speaks  to  personal  beings 
in  the  sphere  of  seliK^onscious  being;  and  not  through  priests. 
The  Christology  of  the  Gospel  may  not  be  confounded  with 
any  human  Christo-centric  notion.  Dr.  Novin  seems  to  enter- 
tain no  higher  conception  of  the  Gospel  than  that  the  Christ 
himself  has  gone  into  heaven,  leaving  his  disciples  to  love  an 
"  idea  or  theory."  Not  so.  It  is  as  true  now  as  in  the  days  of 
John  or  Paul,  that  Christ  himself  is  to  be  loved  supremely. 
^^The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us.^^ 

Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  if  true  to  Christ  rather  than  the 
advocates  of  an  abstraction,  are  to  preach  Christ  obugifieix 
This  is  to  be  the  watch-word,  true  and  tried,  of  all  who  love 
the  Saviour.  It  is  the  concrete  reality  of  Christ  crucitied  that 
moves  the  Apostle  to  say:  "Herein  is  love;  not  that  we  loved 
God,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitia- 
tion for  our  sins.  And  not  for  ours  only,  but  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world."  The  Bedeemer,  as  the  Personal  Christ, 
1  ives  the  children  of  a  fallen  race.  Not  one ;  but  all :  not  the 
all  in  the  sense  of  an  abstract  whole,  but  the  all  including  the 
individual  persons,  and  in  each  person  the  true  humanity.  In 
this  sense,  and  in  no  other,  can  the  Christology  of  the  Gospel 
be  understood.  Whenever  Dr.  Nevin  comes  to  see  that  Christ 
in  himself  is  the  condition  as  well  as  the  ground  of  salvation, 
will  he  perceive  the  pernicious  tendency  of  his  pantheistic 
mysticism.  The  Apostles  felt  that  their  call  to  preach  Christ 
crucified  came  from  the  Saviour  himself:  the  same  now.  The 
true  minister  of  the  Gospel  must  be  fully  and  clearly  self-con- 
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scions  of  his  direct  and  personal  relation  to  Christ,  to  whom, 
and  to  no  other,  he  is  bound  to  hold  himself  responsible*  To 
the  Bedeeraer  mnst  account  be  made:  ^' For  we  shaU  all 
appear  before  the  jvdffmerU^eat  of  Christ^^ 

The  Christian  Life  does  not  centre  in  the  church,  and  much, 
less  can  it  be  mediated  through  a  priestly  order.  Practically  . 
the  Christian  life  may  be  included  in  the  words:  Lovb  Christ. 
All  else  is  uncertain.  The  Apostle  says :  ^^  In  Christ  neither 
circumcision  availeth  any  thing,  nor  uncircumcision  ;  but  faith 
which  worketh  by  love."  The  same  now.  In  Christ  neither 
being  formally  baptized,  nor  being  nnbaptized,  availeth  any 
thing.  The  Apostle  does  not  undervalue  Christian  baptism. 
By  no  means.  He  only  aifirms  that  personal  union  with  Christ 
centres  in  a  personal  relation  to  Christ.  Dr.  N^evin  seems  to 
imagine  that  personal  acts  can  exist  outside  of  the  sphere  of 
self-consciousness.  In  this  way,  it  is  assumed  that  going  to  a 
priest  is  being  made  a  Christian.  As  well  imagine  that  an 
uncreated  infant  could  go  to  its  supposed  mother  and  ask  to  be 
born.    The  thought  is  an  absurdity. 

The  Saviour  calls  no  one  to  a  slavish  service.  The  Gospel 
view  of  the  Christian  life  involves  intelligence  of  the  highest 
order.  This  intelligence  is  based  upon  the  clear  self-con- 
sciousness of  a  directly  personal  relation  to  Christ  himself. 
Means  of  grace  even  are  not  the  Personal  Jesus.  Dr.  Nevin 
ought  to  be  able  to  see  that  his  view  of  ^^  sacramental  grace^^ 
is  simply  and  only  pantheistic  mysticism.  There  can  be  no 
personal  life  in  that  which  is  simply  a  means.  Why  try  to 
confound  a  purely  sacramental  transaction  with  the  personal 
relation  the  soul  sustains  to  Christ  ?  To  speak  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  as  a  self-conscious  person,  is  contrary  to  the 
Qospel,  as  well  as  directly  at  variance  with  every  kind  of 
intelligent  observation. 

Sooner  or  later,  the  German  Reformed  denomination  must 
come  to  see  the,  vast  evil  of  allowing  a  purely  pantheistic 
principle  to  be  held  as  the  foundation  of  a  scheme  of  theology. 
It  is  always  dangerous  to  follow  a  human  leader.  The  pro- 
fonndest  philosopher,  after  all,  is  only  a  fallible  human  being. 
Only  Christ  can  make  known  the  truth :  only  Christ  is  the 
Bkau  Ideal  of  true  greatness.    No  intelligent  Christian  can 
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follow  any  other.     Jesus  says :    "  Follow   me."    "  If  any 

MAN   WILL   COME    UNTO  ME,   LET    HIM    DENY  HIMSELF,   TAKE   UP 
HIS   CROSS,    AND.  FOLLOW  ME." 

This  cross  is  no  imagination :  it  is  no  idea  or  theory :  it 
is  an  intensely  personal  death  unto  sin  and  a  living  unto 
Christ.  Here  is  the  most  concrete  of  all  realities.  The 
Apostle  says:  "I  die  daily."  Again:  "onr  old  man  is  cru- 
cified with  Him,  that  the  body  of  sin  might  be  destroyed." 
Freedom  from  sin,  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense,  is  the 
end  of  the  Christian  life;  death  shall  be  swallowed  up  in 
victory.  He  who  is  unwilling  to  take  up  his  cross,  the  in- 
tensive death  unto  sin,  cannot  follow  Christ.  Flesh  and  sense 
must  be  denied :  passion  and  lust  must  be  overcome,  and  if 
not  given  up  or  overcome,  there  must  be  a  want  of  personal 
godliness  in  the  actual  struggle  of  life.  Thousands  have  gone 
to  priests  whose  daily  life  proves  that  they  are  not  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ.  These  may  be  obedient  to  priests :  they  are 
not  lovers  of  Christ  I  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 
Never  were  words  more  striking  than  the  saying  of  Strauss: 
"  Where  priests  rule^  there  infidelity  abounds,'^'* 

Tlie  scheme  advocated  by  Dr.  Nevin  is  fallacious.  It  is  not 
based  upon  the  creed  as  such  :  but  upon  a  private  judgmentj 
'*  idea,  or  theory,"  as  a  principle,  put  into  the  creed.  Speak- 
ing of  this  creed,  the  eminent  Danish  divine.  Dr.  Martensen, 
says:." Its  whole  inner  form  and  contents  are  such  as  to 
prove  its  insufficiency  to  serve  as  the  highest  critical  standard 
of  the  church.  ...  It  is  quite  clear  too,  that  without 
the  Scriptures,  we  should  derive  from  the  Apostles'  Creed  a 
poor  support.  ,  .  .It  gives  us  not  the  slightest  informa- 
tion concerning  the  sacramental  significance  of  baptism.  .  . 
We  are,  therefore,  unable  to  see  in  this  theory  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  any  improvement  upon  the  Reformation." — See  J/or. 
Dog:^  Clarke's  Ed.,  pp.  40-1. 

No  theological  scholar  finds  any  fault  with  Dr.  Nevin  for 
attempting  to  construct  a  scheme  of  theology ;  his  fearful  mis- 
take centres  in  trying  to  identify  a  purely  human  "idea  or 
theory"  of  the  Person  of  Christ  with  the  existence  of  the 
Christian  Church.  This  abstract  notion  he  puts  into  the 
creed,  as  the  principle  of  his  scheme,  in  his  own  way ;  and 
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then  confonnds  his  own  private  judgment  creed  with  tlie  "  old 
and  hiBtorical  sense  of  the  creed." 

The  church  question  finds  no  solution  in  the  speculative 
notion  advanced  by  Dr.  Nevin.  He  has  labored  hard  to  de- 
fend his  so-called  churchly  theology ;  all  his  efforts  must  fall 
to  the  ground.  A  principle  being  false,  the  superstructure 
is  worthless.  This  scheme  is  like  Komanism,  it  makes  formal 
baptism  the  condition  of  salvation.  Reflection  must  convince 
every  profound  mind  that  ground  and  condition  being  cor* 
relative  terms,  it  must  follow  that  both  the  ground  and  tlie 
condition  are  in  Christ,  and  can  be  nowhere  else. 

Let  Christians  come  to  realize,  as  they  should,  the  Gospel 
meaning  of  the  cross,  and  at  once  every  priestly  "  idea  or 
theory"  will  be  swept  into  oblivion  ;  and  Christ  will  reign 
supreme  in  every  heart.  Personal  activity  in  the  spirit  of  the 
cross  will  become,  as  it  should,  the  watch-word  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  will  arouse  themselves 
to  a  more  earnest  sense  of  sclf-consecration  to  Christ.  Dr. 
!N'evin  ought  to  see  that  his  notion  of  a  mediated  life  is 
positive  pantheism ;  and  as  such,  must  lead,  like  Romanism, 
to  a  sort  of  self-glorification.  Priestly  conceit  will  take  the 
place  of  apostolic  devotion  to  Christ.  The  Saviour  speaks  to 
persons,  not  through  priests,  and  much  less  through  a  human 
"  idea  or  theory"  of  sacra  nental  grace.  The  Holy  Ghost, 
who  is  a  person,  works  in  the  sphere  of  self-consciousness. 
This  priestly  abstraction  virtually  denies  the  personal  i>res- 
ence  of  the  Spirit.  All  is  made  to  turn  upon  the  pantheistic 
notion  of  a  life  mediated  through  priests.  This  life,  it  is  said, 
is  communicated  in  the  form  of  a  germ,  !N'ow  the  scientific 
scholar  knows  that  a  germ  is  not  a  tree.  Without  the  cor- 
relative condition  the  ground  or  germ  can  never  become  a 
tree.  By  analogy  it  is  the  tree,  and  not  a  germ,  that  forms 
the  vital  point  in  the  parallel.  The  tree  growe  ;  the  germ 
passes  away  in  the  organic  unity  between  ground  and  condi- 
tion. 

Christian  unity  centres  in  no  priestly  order ;  it  is  dependent 
upon  no  human  "  idea  or  theory"  of  the  so-called  Apostles' 
Creed, — it  is  the  power  of  that  which  is  divine:  '*The  love  of 
Christ  constraineth  us."    The  cross  is  the  manifestation  of 
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Divine  love :  "  God  bo  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  onljr 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  might  not 
perish,  but  might  have  everlasting  life.'*  Personal  faith  in 
Christ  is  here,  as  in  other  places,  clearly  affirmed  to  be  the 
only  bond  of  unity  between  Christ  and  Christians.  This  liv- 
ing faith  iinds  its  condition  in  Christ  himself,  and  not  in  an 
'*  idea  or  theory"  of  what  is  called  sacramental  grace. 

True  Protestantism,  like  Apostolic  Christianity,  goes  directly 
to  Christ  himself.  A  blind  and  superstitions  reverence  for 
human  notions,  ideas,  or  theories,  forms  no  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian system.  Christ  is  more  to  Christians  than  all  the  world 
beside.     It  is  Jesus  himself  who  says :  **  Come  unto  me,  aul 

AND    I  WILL  OrVB 

A.  S.  V. 


Art.  V. — The  Jesus  of  the  Evangelists:  Sis  SistoriocU 
Character  Vindicated ;  or^  an  Examination  of  the  Internal 
Evidence  for  Our  Lord's  Divine  Mission.^  with  reference 
to  Modem  Controversy.  Ry  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Row,  M.  A., 
of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  late  Head  Master  of  the 
Royal  Free  Grammar  School,  Mansfield  ;  author  of  **  The 
Nature  and  Extent  of  Divine  Inspiration,"  etc.  London: 
Williams  &  Norgate,  1868. 

It  is  more  than  two  years  since  this  work  was  published,  bnt 
it  is  little  known  as  yet  in  this  country.  In  England  it  has 
received  the  highest  praise  from  a  number  of  the  most  compe- 
tent judges.  Dr.  R.  Payne  Smith,  in  his  Bampton  Lectures  for 
1869,  which  have  only  been  printed  a  few  months,  says  of  it, 
^^  For  fulness  of  thought,  and  terseness  and  accuracy  of  reason* 
in^,  I  do  not  know  its  equal.  No  man  can  read  it  without 
being  convinced,  I  should  imagine,  not  merely  of  our  Lord's 
historical  existence,  which  is  what  Mr.  Row  undertakes  to 
prove  against  Strauss,  etc.,  but  also  of  his  unapproachable 
perfectness."    And  yet,  even  in  England,  it  does  not  seem 
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thus  far  to  have  gained  the  attention  of  a  very  wide  circle  of 
readers.  It  is  just  what  its  title  imports.  It  does  far  more 
than  refute  the  mythical  hypothesis  as  to  the  divine  origin  of 
Christianity.  It  furnishes  an  unanswerable  proof  that  the 
Jesus  of  the  Gk>8pels  was  a  real  person,  and  that  liis  mission 
was  divine.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  every  thing  of  impor- 
tance is  gained  if  this  point  is  established.  We  can  afford,  as 
the  author  truly  says,  to  await  the  solution  of  all  other  diffi- 
culties connected  with  the  Scriptures,  if  we  can  retain  a  firm 
conviction  that  the  Gospels  are  historical  in  all  their  great 
features,  and  that  we  have  a  Christ  whom  we  can  worship, 
and  love,  and  trust.  Let  this  be  believed,  and  then  no  error 
which  the  soul  may  entertain  can  be  inconsistent  with  its  exer- 
cising a  saving  faith. 

This  book,  owing  to  its  philosophical  character,  and  the  se- 
verity of  its  reasoning,  may  never  have  place  in  many  libra- 
ries, but,  by  those  who  possess  it,  it  will  be  highly  prized.  As 
a  refutation  of  the  destructive  errors  which  it  combats,  it  is 
nnrivalled.  Its  lines  of  thought  are  not  altogether  new,  and 
yet  it  is  fresh  and  original.  In  one  respect  it  differs  from  pre- 
ceding works  on  the  same  subject.  Mr.  Row  (more  particu- 
larly is  this  true  of  the  latter  part  of  his  book)  grapples,  far 
more  than  other  antagonists  of  the  school  of  Strauss  do,  with 
the  details  of  the  theory  he  opposes.  The  keenness  and  close- 
ness with  which  he  follows  Up  his  opponents,  allow  them  not 
a  moment's  rest.  He  drives  them  out  of  every  hiding-place. 
He  gives  them  the  benefit  firet  of  one  of  their  assumptions, 
and  then  of  another,  until  they  have  no  standing  ground  left, 
and  are  completely  driven  from  the  field.  This  especially 
applies,  as  already  intimated,  to  certain  parts  of  the  volume. 
As  a  whole,  it  has  the  merits  of  an  able  work,  planned  and 
written  not  merely  with  reference  to  opponents,  whose  argu- 
ments are  to  be  pulled  to  pieces,  but  in  order  to  exhibit 
clearly  the  truth  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  It  has 
been  prononnced  to  be,  what  in  our  opinion  it  really  is,  a  com- 
plete hand-book  of  Messianic  argument,  so  that  it  is  fitted  to 
be  very  serviceable  to  the  champions  of  the  divine  cliaracter 
of  Christ  and  Christianity,  by  Saving  them  immense  labor  in 
the  collection  of  facts,  while  it  will  suggebt  many  valuable 
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uses  and  inferences.  It  contains  no  rhetorical  paragraphs,  but  it 
is  pervaded  by  a  calm,  yet  intense  earnestness,  and  some  of 
its  passages  are  truly  eloquent.  Some  of  its  views  and  as- 
sumptions are,  as  we  think,  utterly  erroneous,  and  we  expect 
to  notice  thein  hereafter,  but  they  do  not  materially  impair 
the  force  of  the  reasoning,  which  is  thoroughly  scientific. 

Those  who  sweetly  believe  and  know  that  Jesus  now  lives, 
do  not  need  to  have  it  proved  to  them  that  he  was  once  in 
this  world,  with  all  those  glories  and  excellencies  which  the 
Gospels  ascribe  to  him,  and  yet  even  such  persons  find  that 
their  souls  are  refreshed  and  strengthened  by  reading  well 
written  disquisitions,  in  which  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity 
is  proved  from  the  character  of  Jesus.  For  they  are  compelled 
while  reading  to  contemplate,  more  or  less  steadily,  his  per- 
fections. Now  a  large  part  of  Mr.  Eow's  booths  similar  in 
its  nature  to  such  disquisitions,  for  he  spends  much  time  in 
examining  the  portraiture  of  our  Lord,  in  order  to  show  the 
impossibility  of  its  being  a  mere  invention.  If  we  may  learn 
more  concerning  morals  by  studying  the  character  of  Christ 
than  in  any  other  waj[,  and  if  it  is  true,  as  many  think,  that 
Christianity  is  as  much  indebted  to  the  superhuman  loveliness 
of  that  character,  as  to  any  of  its  doctrines,  no  book  can  be 
without  value  in  which  the  divine  lineaments  of  the  Saviour 
are  dwelt  upon  and  clearly  exhibited. 

It  is,  however,  the  good  of  the  unbelieving  which  is  more 
directly  sought  by  such  treatises  as  the  one  before  us.  If  it 
should  be  alleged  that  there  is  no  need  of  such  treatises,  be- 
cause the  mythic  hypothesis  is  by  this  time  exploded,  it  is 
suflicient  to  reply  that,  even  admitting  it  to  be  so,  Mr.  Row's 
book  is  a  refutation  not  merely  of  what  is  strictly  called  the 
mythic  theory,  but  of  all  that  has  been  urged  to  prove  that 
the  Gospels  are  unhistorical :  and  that,  supposing  that  such 
writers  as  Strauss  and  Benan  should  aftera  while  be  forgotten, 
still  there  will  ever  be  secret  doubts  in  many  minds  as  to  the 
historical  reality  of  the  person  of  our  Lord.  In  regard  to  the 
influence  for  evil  still  exerted  by  Strauss's  Lives  of  Jesus,  a 
writer,  well  qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject, says: "They  who 
speak  of  him  as  dead,  are  themselves  dead,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
to  modem  theological  thought  and  issues.     The  influence  of 
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his  Lives  of  Jesus  is  to  this  day  undermining  the  entire  Chris- 
tian system  throughout  the  Continent,  and  very  widely 
throughout  this  country.  Had  there  been  no  Strauss  to  pre- 
pare the  way,  there  would  most  likely  have  been  no  Kenan. 
And  Schenkel  says  of  his  own  work  ("Character  of  Jesus," 
Preface,  pp.  xxiil,  xxiv)  :  '  Perhaps  even  now  this  work 
would  not  have  been  published,  had  not  the  sensation  caused 
by  the  "Life  of  Jesus,"  by  E.  R6nan,  forcibly  reminded  me  of 
the  necessity  of  meeting  the  deep  want  of  our  time,  which  de- 
mands a  genuinely  human,  truly  historical  representation 
of  Jesus.'  Yet  Schenkel  is  a  disciple  of  neither  the  mythic 
school  of  Strauss,  nor  of  the  legendary  scliool  of  Renan,  but 
of  the  Tubingen  theory  of  the  Gospels,  originated  by  Dr.  Baur. 
Thus  it  would  be  an  easy  task  to  follow  outward,  as  from  a 
centre  and  by  ever-widening  circles,  the  impulses  and  influen- 
ces of  Strauss,  in  all  the  more  intellectual  and  scholarly  at- 
tacks upon  the  Christian  faith  peculiar  to  modern  times." 

The  great  blemish  of  this  book  is,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
its  plan.  The  arguments  are  sometimes  misplaced,  and  are  not 
kept  sufliciently  distinct.  Even  the  chapters  do  not  alway? 
follow  each  other  in  the  right  order.  We  could  give  a  number 
of  instances  of  faults  of  this  kind,  but  we  will  proceed  to  furnish 
some  account  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  volume,  premising 
that  the  limits  of  an  article  will  require  us  to  leave  much 
which  we  would  like  to  present  to  our  readers  entirely  un- 
noticed. We  shall  occupy  but  a  short  space  in  giving  Mr. 
Row's  definition  of  the  mythic  hypothesis  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  portraiture  of  the  Evangelical  Jesus. 

The  advocates  of  the  mythic  hypothesis  admit  the  histori- 
cal existence  of  Jesus,  and  moreover  they  concede,  and  even 
maintain,  that  he  was  a  great  man.  They  also  grant  that  it 
was  an  historical  fact  that  he  was  put  to  death.  When  this 
event  took  place,  the  disappointment  of  his  deluded  followers 
was  great,  but  their  wonderful  enthusiasm  prevented  them 
from  giving  up' in  despair.  They  still  believed  in  him  as  the 
Messiah.  Such  a  belief,  however,  could  not  confiist  with  that 
of  his  being  conquered  by  death,  and  they  therefore  assumed 
that  he  must  have  risen  from  the  dead.  "  Some  of  them  saw 
him  with  their  mental  eye,  and  mistook  what  existed  only  in 
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their  imagination  for  an  external  reality,  and  commnnicated 
their  enthusiasm  to  the  rest."*  The  resurrection,  which  was 
the  first  of  the  Gospel  myths,  having  been  invented,  their 
imagination  had  full  scope.  They  began,  from  this  time,  to 
imagine  that  they  had  seen  him  perform  the  wonders  which 
the  Messiah  ought  to  have  performed.  And  while  some  my- 
thologists  created  miracles,  others  put  parables  into  his  mouth, 
and  others  invented  discourses.  One  devoted  follower  added 
this  trait  to  his  character  and  another  that,  until  they 
imagined  that  he  was  both  divine  and  human — a  divine  man. 
It  was  further  necessary,  inasmuch  as  the  real  historical 
Jesus  died,  that  the  mythologists  should  conceive  of  their 
Jesus  as  having  suffered  in  a  manner  becoming  a  divine  man. 
They  did  this,  and  they  produced  the  portraiture  of  a  sufferer 
such  as  never  before  nor  since  has  been  conceived  of.  They 
imparted  a  divine  aspect  to  the  crucified  Jesus.  Thus  they 
went  on  creating  detached  portions  of  a  character,  the  full 
conception  of  which  existed  nowhera  At  last  it  entered  the 
heads  of  some  who  mistook  these  fictions  for  facts,  to  attempt 
to  weave  them  into  a  whole,  and  four  persons  succeeded  in 
creating  out  of  them  four  distinct  portraits  of  one  divine  man. 
For  the  divine  and  human  consciousness  united  in  the  person 
of  Jesus,  which  we  discover  in  the  Gospels,  was  not  a  concep- 
tion of  the  Evangelists,  neither  were  the  attributes  in  which 
they  array  him.  Nor  did  they  invent  the  miracles,  parables, 
and  discourses  which  they  relate.  These  miracles,  parables, 
eta,  with  the  separate  portions  of  Christ's  character  had  pre- 
viously been  created  by  the  imagination  of  an  immense  nam- 
ber  of  Christ's  deluded  followers.  The  religion  in  which  he 
lived,  and  which  he  taught,  was  the  conception  of  this  multi- 
tude of  enthusiastic  men.  What  the  four  Evangelists  did  was 
to  set  forth  out  of  these  fictions  a  life  of  Jesus  in  an  historical 
form.  We  are  not  to  charge  either  the  mythologists  or  the 
Evangelists  with  fraud.  They  supposed  they  were  relating 
facts,  and  that  the  portraiture  of  Jesus  which  they  dramatized 


*  Mr.  Bow,  in  hiB  statement  of  the  mythic  theory,  recognizes  the  conoession  as 
made  by  its  advocates,  that  even  the  immediate  disciples  of  Jesus  testified  to 
his  supposed  resurrection. 
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was  an  historical  reality.     This  is  the  general  outline  of  the 
mythic  theory. 

The  author's  argument  against  it  is  so  constructed  as  to  be 
much  more  than  defensive.  It  shows  that  the  portraiture  of 
Jesus,  as  we  see  it  on  the  pages  of  the  Evangelists,  could  not 
by  any  possibility  have  been  conceived  of,  or  invented  by  any 
created  mind ;  and  yet  either  it  was  invented,  or  it  is  the  por- 
traiture of  one  who  had  an  historical  existence. 

His  book  has  the  immense  advantage  of  not  contending  for 
any  minor  issues.  The  critics  bring  forward  diflSculties  con- 
nected with  the  Old  Testament ;  difficulties  connected  with 
the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  They  contend  that  the 
Gospels  contain  contradictions  to  the  facts  of  history,  that  they 
are  fiill  of  contradictions  and  incongruities,  that  facts  ex- 
hibited in  one  Gospel  are  at  variance  with  those  coutaineid  in 
another,  that  the  Gospel  of  John  has  little  or  no  historic 
value,  etc.  But  even  supposing  that  these  objections  have 
not  as  yet  been  satisfactorily  answered,  what  do  they  avail  to 
shake  our  faith  in  the  divine  origin  of  our  holy  religion,  if  ue 
know  that  all  that  is  said  in  the  Gospels  concerning  the  Christ 
whom  the  church  has  worshipped  is  true ;  that  precisely  the 
Jesus  whose  character  the  Gospels  present  under  so  many 
aspects  was  an  historical  person.  There  is  no  reason  why 
any  mind  should  be  in  the  least  unsettled  by  any  amount  of 
such  difficulties,  if  it  can  only  find  firm  ground  for  its  faith  in 
the  historical  reality  of  the  divine  person  of  our  Lord,  as  he 
is  depicted  in  the  Evangelists.  It  is  the  opinion  of  our 
author  that  this  i&  the  battle-field  on  which  modern  theologi- 
cal controversy  will  ultimately  be  decided. 

The  Jesus  of  the  Gospels  is  a  great  spiritual  and  moral  con- 
ception, and  there  is  wonderfiil  distinctness  in  their  delinea- 
tion of  the  superhuman  glories  of  his  character.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  this  portraiture  exists,  and  its  existence  requires 
to  be  accounted  for.  Is  it  the  delineation  of  a  reality,  or  did 
it  originate  in  fiction  ?  If  it  did  not  originate  in  fiction,  it  is 
the  image  of  one  who  actually  existed.  It  is  the  design  of 
the  author  to  show  that  it  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  be 
fictitious. 

He  displays  much  acuteness  in  his  first  argument,  and  it  is 
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most  convincing,  but  we  do  not  regard  it  as  his  main  proo£ 
The  basis  of  bis  principal  proof  is  that  which  history  furnishes, 
which  testifies  that  all  developments  of  the  human  mind  have 
been  effected  in  conformity  with  a  law  of  progress.  We  are 
fully  able  to  ascertain  the  state  of  mind  of  the  Jewish  people 
when  Christianity  originated,  L  e,y  their  state  of  thought  on 
moral  and  religious'  subjects,  out  of  which  it  is  maintained 
that  Christianity  sprung.  Then  also  the  progress  of  mental 
and  moral  science  enables  us  to  determine  with  certainty 
the  law  of  the  development  of  the  human  mind ;  and  the 
chief  and  most  labored  argument  of  his  book,  and  that 
which  occupies  the  most  space,  is  designed  to  prove,  and  does 
prove  unanswerably,  that  the  conditions  which  history  im- 
poses, and  the  laws  of  mental  development  to  the  truth  ot 
which  she  testifies,  render  it  impossible  that  the  portraiture  of 
the  Jesus  of  the  Evangelists  could  have  been  evolved  as  an 
ideal  conception. 

But  this  argument  is  not  fairly  begun  until  he  has  finished 
the  first  five  chapters  of  his  book.  The  reasoning  contained 
in  these  chapters  is,  as  already  remarked,  admirable  and 
convincing.  Proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  the  portraiture 
of  the  Evangelical  Jesus  is  almost  entirely  an  invention,  he 
investigates  its  nature,  examining  the  elements  which  enter 
into  it,  and  points  out  the  tremendous  difficulties  its  authors 
must  have  had  to  encounter  in  fabricating  it,  even  when  un- 
trammelled by  the  conditions  imposed  by  Jiistory,  and  which 
are  taken  into  view  when  he  comes  to  his  main  argument. 
The  consideration  of  these  difliculties  is  of  itself  enough  to 
show  the  absurdity  of  the  supposition  that  it  was  only  invented. 
We  desire  to  give  our  readers  a  glimpse  of  the  argument  of 
these  chapters,  before  we  proceed  to  consider  those  contained 
in  the  subsequent  portions  of  the  book.  We  can,  of  course, 
merely  present  the  salient  points. 

What  then  are  the  elements  of  the  portraiture  of  Jesus,  as 
that  portraiture  was  invented  by  the  mythologists  ?  What 
are  the  things  which  enter  into  its  nature  ?  In  the  first  place, 
there  belongs  to  it  a  divine  and  human  consciousness,  in  which 
consciousness  no  distinction  whatever  exists  between  the  two 
factors  of  the  divine  and  the  human.     The  mythologists  have 
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conceived  of  a  being  having  precisely  such  a  consciousness, 
whom  they  have  dramatized  over  an  extensive  sphere  of  action. 
The  difficulties  to  be  mastered,  as  soon  as  they  began  their 
work,  pertained  to  the  very  conception  of  the  divine  and 
human  in  one  person.  There  must  have  belonged  to  thB 
question  whether  such  a  union  was  possible,  difficulties  of  a 
metapliysical  nature  which  had  to  be  settled  in  some  way 
before  they  could  have  proceeded  a  single  step  in  the  direction 
of  developing  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels.  The  supporters  of 
the  mythic  theory  would  of  course  claim  that  in  the  case  of 
the  mythologists  these  difficulties  did  not  exist,  "inasmuch  as 
they  had  the  advantage  which  the  perusal  of  the  Book  of 
Enoch  must  certainly  have  affi^rded  them,  in  which  book  the 
Messiah  is  set  forth  as  one  who  was  to  be  both  the  Son  of  God 
and  the  Son  of  Man.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the* 
Book  of  Enoch  was  written  prior  to  our  Lord's  advent.  But 
admitting,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  it  was,  still  it 
was  necessary  that  they  should  solve  the  following  problems, 
all  unsolved  before,  and  for  the  solution  of  which  the  Book  of 
Enoch  does  not  afford  the  smallest  assistance.  They  had  to 
determine  the  mode  in  which  the  two  distinct  factors  of  the 
divine  and  the  human  should  be  united  in  a  single  personality, 
the  degree  of  prominence  which  should  be  assigned  to  each, 
and  how  they  should  be  blended  in  an  harmonious  unity. 
But  these  problems  the  credulous,  simple-minded  men  who 
created  the  myths  solved  successfully,  although  philosophers 
might  have  discussed  them  forever  without  arriving  at  an 
agreement. 

The  minds  of  the  inventors  of  the  Gospel  miracles,  parables, 
etc.,  must  have  been  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Old 
Testament  writings.  But  in  the  Old  Testament  the  closest 
contact  into  which  God  and  man  are  brought  took  place  when 
holy  men  were  inspired  to  prophesy.  This,  therefore,  was  the 
only  model  which  they  could  have  had  before  them.  But  in 
the  case  of  the  prophetical  illapse,  the  persons  of  the  inspired 
and  inspirer  are  invariably  distinct.  Tlie  divine  and  the  hu- 
man always  form  two  separate  factors,  and  refuse  to  unite  in 
a  single  consciousness.  The  light  of  inspiration  invariably 
comes  from  without,  and  by  the  very  terms  of  its  utterance, 
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implies  the  pi'esence  of  a  separate  consciousness.  Beally,  then, 
they  were  without  the  aid  of  any  model  to  direct  their  course. 
And  yet  they  have  uniformly  portrayed  their  Jesus  with  a  con- 
sciousness in  which  the  distinction  between  the  divine  and  the 
human  does  not  exist.  Whenever  he  acts  or  speaks,  the  care- 
ful reader  of  the  G-ospels  cannot  help  perceiving  that  the  Jesus 
who  is  there  portrayed  is  utterly  unconscious  of  any  separation 
between  God  and  himself.  And  yet  we  feel  that  there  is  a 
soul  intensely  human.  The  divine  light  is  enshrined  in  a 
purely  human  temple.  Moreover,  the  portraiture  of  Jesus, 
both  as  a  teacher  and  a  worker  of  miracles,  presents  a  perfect 
uniformity  of  type  and  conception^  notwithstanding  the  mul- 
tiform aspects  in  which  it  might  have  been  dramatized.  But 
the  essential  unity  which  characterizes  it,  the  author  dwells 
npon  at  length  in  a  separate  chapter. 

But  again,  another  element  in  this  delineation  is  suffering. 
Inasmuch  as  the  historical  fact  that  the  human  Jesus  died 
was  not  ignored  by  the  mythologists,  a  part  of  the  task  which 
lay  before  them  was  to  depict  the  portraiture  of  a  sufferer^ 
who  should  be  both  divine  and  human.  We  see  the  difiScul- 
ties  to  be  overcome  in  solving  the  problem.  If  the  human 
was  to  be  represented  as  dying  through  suffering,  how  were 
the  artists  to  avoid  representing  the  divine  as  swallowed  up  in 
the  sufferings  of  the  human  ?  But  if  the  divine  maintains  its 
character,  how  can  it  be  so  portrayed  that  it  shall  not  leiid 
an  undue  support  to  a  human  sufferer!  The  success  of  the 
creators  of  the  mythic  Jesus  was  wonderful.  Consider  his 
perturbation  as  the  hour  of  his  death  drew  nigh.  Since  he 
was  human,  it  was  necessary  that  the  thought  of  his  impend- 
ing sufferings  should  terribly  agitate  his  frame.  But  it  was 
equally  necessary  that  the  divine  should  be  preserved  intact; 
"  This  was  the  problem  they  were  required  to  solve,  and  their 
answer  was  the  scene  in  Gethsemane.  Who  shall  describe  it 
after  them  t" 

A  part  of  their  task  was  to  depict  the  sufferer  as  making  a 
voluntary  surrender  of  his  life  in  an  act  of  self-sacrificing  love. 
They  therefore  refrain  from  describing  him  as  offering  a  de- 
fence, or  as  attempting  to  work  on  the  conscience  of  the 
agents  in  the  scene. 
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The  death  of  Jesns  was  to  be  so  dramatized  as  to  exhibit 
him  as  retaining  all  the  affections  and  feelings  of  a  man,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  present  him  to  view  as  invested  with  the 
attributes  of  one  who  was  divine.  And  its  moral  elevation  is 
snch  as  to  prove  that  it  is  indeed  the  true  copy  of  a  divine 
original.  "The  Scene  of  the  penitent  thief  is  the  most  perfect 
exhibition  which  we  can  conceive  of  the  presence  of  divinity 
personally  abiding  in  dying  humanity.  The  conception  of 
the  prayer  for  his  murderers  is  so  intensely  sublime,  that  the 
thouglit  of  such  a  spirit  of  forgiveness  had  never  before  oc- 
curred to  a  human  mind."  It  may  be  objected  that  these 
scenes  are  described  only  by  Luke,  and  that  they  are  subse- 
quent additions.  But  the  portraitures  of  the  other  Evange- 
lists are  of  essentially  the  same  type,  and  lit  in  their  proper 
places  as  parts  of  the  same  whole. 

But  the  mythologists,  in  representing  their  Jesus  as  exhibit- 
ing such  sublime  self-possession  and  calmness  and  unselfish- 
ness, were  in  danger  of  losing  the  conception  of  perfect 
humanity.  We  see  the  triumph  of  a  divine  being,  but  hardly 
that  of  one  possessing  our  nature.  "  But  they  went  to  work 
spontaneously,  and  presented  as  their  solution  of  the  difficulty 
the  exclamation  on  the  cross,  and  the  scene  of  darkness." 
While  the  divine  consciousness  remains  entire,  all  the  affec- 
tions and  feelings  of  a  man  are  retained  to  the  very  last. 

Again,  there  are  the  moral  qualities  which  enter  into  the 
conception  of  the  portraiture  of  the  Evangelical  Jesus,  but  we 
have  no  room  for  even  a  meagre  abstract  of  what  the  author 
says  on  this  subject.  It  is  contained  in  the  fourth  chapter,  in 
which  he  poin^jp  out  some  of  the  difScult  problems  which  the 
mythologists  had  to  solve  when  they  attempted  to  invest  the 
human  Jesus  with  the  moral  attributes  (especially  the  attri- 
butes of  benevolence  and  holiness)  which  belong  to  the  Divine 
Being. 

Much  of  the  contents  of  the  fifth  chapter  we  are  also  com- 
pelled to  leave  unnoticed.  It  is  entitled  :  "  The  moral  teach- 
ing of  our  Lord."  For  those  who  created  the  Jesus  of  the 
Gospels  have  portrayed  him  as  the  great  moral  and  religious 
teacher  of  mankind.  The  greatness  of  the  work  which  they 
have  represented  their  JesuB  as  accomplishing  in  this  char- 
voL.  XLn. — MO.  IV.  89 
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acter  will  be  seen,  when  it  is  considered  that  his  moral 
system  supplies  a  motive  which  is  adequate  to  impart  vitality 
to  the  moral  law,  and  to  make  it  a  living  principle  in  man. 
In  this  his  originality  as  a  teacher  consists.  It  is  in  the  at- 
tractive power  of  our  Lord's  own  person  that  this  motive  is 
fonnd.  Philosophers  had  portrayed  the  idea  of  perfect  states 
and  (ronstitntions,  but  the  ideal  refused  to  become  the  actual. 
They  created  moral  systems  but  could  not  impart  to  them 
vitality.  But  Jesus  not  only  taught  men  what  is  right,  but 
created  a  motive  in  his  own  person  powerful  to  make  it  live 
in  the  hearts  of  men.  That 'motive  is  his  divine  attractive- 
ness. 

Our  Lord  is  depicted  as  habitually  preaching  himself,  and, 
in  virtue  of  his  being  divine,  as  claiming  the  throne  of  the 
human  heart  as  his  lawful  right.  As  the  divine  man  he  was 
able  to  surrender  his  life  for  men  in  an  act  of  self-sacrificing 
love,  and  he  can  therefore  vindicate  the  human  heart  to  him- 
self by  a  claim  compared  to  which  all  others  are  feeble.  The 
power  generated  in  the  spiritual  world,  when  the  divine  man 
lived  and  died  and  rose  again  for  man,  was  that  of  constraining 
love.  It  is  thus  that  his  originality  as  a  teacher  appears.  In 
connection  with  his  teaching  he  created  a  new  spiritual  power, 
a  new  body  of  motivity  by  means  of  which  he  proposed  to  act 
on  man.  The  creation  of  this  spiritual  power  is  precisely  that 
which  man  requires.  The  teachers  who  preceded  our  Lord 
had  indeed  discovered  the  main  outlines  of  the  moral  law,  but 
they  were  utterly  unable  to  supply  a  motive  of  sufficient  pow- 
er to  make  it  a  practical  reality.  This  inability  was  openly 
declared,*    At  this  moment  a  teacher  appeared  in  our  world 

'*'  "  The  Ethics  of  Aristotle  is  unquestionably  the  most  important  work  on 
man^B  moral  natare  which  was  produced  by  the  ancient  world.  The  philosopher 
has  handled  the  whole  question  with  a  masterly  analysis.  If  we  wish  to  get  a 
correct  idea  of  the  despair  with  which  philosophy  contemplated  the  improvement 
of  the  masses  of  mankind,  it  is  necessary  to  read  the  whole  of  the  conclusion  of 
this  remarkable  work.  After  the  fullest  discussion  of  man  and  the  motives  on 
which  virtuous  conduct  rested,  what  good  did  he  hope  to  accomplish  by  his 
labors  ?  He  tells  us  plainly  that  his  expectations  were  of  the  most  limited  diar- 
acter.  He  hoped  to  do  something  with  a  few  choice  spirits,  but  he  says  posi- 
tirely  that  he  was  wholly  unable  to  reach  the  masses  of  mankind.  <  Reasoninga,' 
says  he,  '  are  unable  to  impel  the  many  to  what  is  good  and  noble ;  for  they  are 
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claiming  to  be  divine,  and  the  Christianity  founded  by  him 
has  breathed  a  new  vitality  into  the  human  bosom. 

The  means  and  instrumentality  on  which  the  Evangelists 
have  represented  him  as  relying  to  eflfectuate  his  great  work 
in  the  spiritual  world  is  one  which  had  been  unthought  of 
before.  That  instrumentality  is  faith.  All  his  predecessors 
had  attempted  to  act  on  man  through  the  principle  of  /labitu- 
ation.  This  principle  does  indeed  exercise  a  iK)werful  influ- 
ence over  the  human  character.  Within  certain  limits,  habit 
has  made  man  what  he  is,  but  it  is  unable  to  resist  the  vehe- 
ment impulses  of 'passion,  and  it  is  unfit  to  be  employed  as  the 
instrument  of  conversion.  The  power  of  evil  must  be  re- 
strained, before  the  principle  of  habituation  can  be  set  at  work 
for  the  generation  of  good.  The  only  road  through  which  the 
sinner  can  be  reached  is  the  representations  of  the  under- 
standing. Our  Lord  therefore  did  not  appeal  to  the  power  of 
habit.  The  principle  which  he  called  into  being,  partly  intel- 
lectual, and  partly  moral,  he  designated  faith.  He  insists  in 
his  teaching  on  the  pre-eminent  necessity  of  faith.  He  pro- 
nounced spiritual  life  to  reside  in  his  person.  He  taught  that 
the  cordial  reception  of  him  would  generate  it  in  man.  The 
result  has  been  the  creation  of  the  Christian  Church.  Thus 
have  the  mythologists  dramatized  their  Jesus.  Can  the  por- 
traiture be  a  human  invention  ? 

There  is  another  point  which  the  author  handles  at  consid- 
erable length  in  this  chapter,  in  regard  to  which  he  falls  into 
serious  error. 

It  is  diflScult,  he  says,  for  any  one  to  believe  that  the  Gospel 
narratives  are  fictions,  who  considers  how  remarkably  the 
writers,  when  they  relate  the  acts  of  our  Lord,  recognize  the 
philosophic  truth  that  man's  moral  and  spiritual  nature  is  reg- 
ulated by  laws  widely  different  from  those  which  prevail  in 
the  material  universe,  and  that  while  power  is  the  force  which 

not  naturally  disposed  to  yield  obedience  to  shame  but  to  fear ;  nor  to  abstain 
from  bad  things  on  account  of  their  being  disgraceful,  but  on  account  of  punish- 
ment ;  for,  living  by  passion,  they  pursue  their  peculiar  pleasures,  and  avoid  the 
opposite  pains :  but  of  what  is  morally  beautiful  and  truly  pleasant,  they  have 
not  even  a  conception,  being  devoid  of  all  taste  for  it.*— ('  Nichomachean  Ethics/ 
Book  X.)" 
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moves  tlie  i)hysical,  motive  is  that  whicli  impels  the  spiritual 
world.  They  have  never  once  described  him  as  infringing  the 
laws  of  the  spiritual  world  by  an  exertion  of  power,  but  have 
invariably  depicted  him  as  observing  them.  ''To  state  the 
case  broadly.  While  onr  Lord  is  always  represented  in  the 
Gospels  as  curing  diseases  by  a  power  which  overrules  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  he  is  never  <mce  depicted  as  in V4 ik- 
ing the  aid  of  a  supernatural  power  to  cure  tlie  diseases  of  the 
soul,"*  nor  are  we  ever  led  to  suppose  that  the  Evangelists  in- 
tended to  represent  him  as  implanting  faith  in  the  soul  by  an 
exercise  of  power.  They  must  somehow  have  learned  the 
truth  that  the  whole  apparatus  of  power  contradicts  the  very 
idea  of  a  moral  agent. 

Now  for  this  assertion  as  to  the  intention  of  the  Evange- 
lists our  author  has  no  warrant.  Not  only  would  the  impart- 
ing of  faith  and  spiritual  Kfe  appear  to  have  often  accompanied 
our  Lord's  miracles  of  healing,  but  the  descriptions  of  some 
miracidous  cures  are  such  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  the  same 
jfower  which  healed  the  body  implanted  faith  in  the  souL 
Our  belief  is  that  Jesus  oflen  did  when  he  was  on  earth,  as 
he  constantly  does  now,  act  by  his  supernatural  power  directly 
ou  the  soul,  new-creating  it,  "curing  its  diseases,'*  "creating 
faith"  where  it  did  not  exist.  We  admit,  however,  that  his 
invariable  action,  in  the  spiritual  world,  was  in  conformity 
with  law,  and  that  he  is  never  represented  as  failing  to 
observe  the  laws  of  the  spiritual  world.  Our  author's  error 
consists  in  his  supposing  that  to  cure  the  soul's  diseases,  to 
implant  a  faith  in  it  which  previously  it  did  not  possess,  in- 
volves the  setting  aside  the  laws  by  which  the  human  spirit 
is  jroverned,  so  as  to  do  violence  to  its  nature.  And  he 
assumes  that  if  the  soul  is  in  any  case  the  subject  of  the 
divine  power  acting  immediately  upon  it,  it  is  coerced  and  its 
free  agency  is  destroyed.  Whereas,  the  truth  in  relation  to  the 
subject  is,  that  although  there  is  both  an  efficacious  and  an 
immediate  operation  on  the  soul  when  it  is  made  spiritually 
alive,  yet  the  divine  act  is  perfectly  congruous  to  its  nature. 
Lideed,  not  only  is  no  restraint  laid  upon  the  spontaneous 
movement  of  the  faculties,  but  the  more  powerful  this  direct 
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operation,  the  iDore  freely  does  the  soul   move  under  its 
influence. 

Thus  far  the  author  has  been  engaged  in  investigating  the 
portraiture  of  the  Jesus  of  the  Gospels,  and  has  pointed  out 
the  unsurraountable  diflienlties  arising  from  its  very  nature, 
which  must  have  attended  all  attempts  to  create  it.  He  has 
examined  the  elements  which  compose  it,  and  has  shown  that 
its  creation  would  have  required  the  solution  of  problems 
which  no  set  oi  mortals  (not  to  speak  of  the  men  who  ai'e 
said  to  have  invented  the  myths)  would  have  been  competent 
to  solve. 

He  now  pursues  another  line  of  argument.  As  the  sup- 
porters of  the  hypothesis  of  a  mythic  origin  of  the  Gospels 
maintain  that  the  Evangelical  conception  of  the  Christ  must 
have  originated  in  the  state  of  Jewish  feeling  and  ideas  prev 
alent  at  the  commencement  of  our  era,  and  must  have  been 
produced  from  them  by  a  succession  of  growtlis,  he  proceeds 
to  discuss  this  state  of  feeling,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
its  precise  nature,  and  shows  the  impossibility  of  the  idea  ot 
the  divine  man  Jesus,  as  he  lives  to  view  in  the  Gospel  narra- 
tive, being  evolved  from  it  within  the  limits  of  time  which 
could  be  allowed  for  its  production. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  maintainers  of  the  unhis- 
torical  character  of  the  Gospels  do  not  postulate  more  than 
about  sixty  years  for  the  production  of  the  portraiture  of  the 
Chrift  of  the  Synoptics,  nor  more  than  120  for  the  production 
of  the  Johannean  Jesus.  They  are  fully  aware  that  this  interval 
of  time  is,  to  say  the  very  least,  as  much  as  authentic  history 
will  assign  them,  and  that  it  is  not  generally  supposed  to 
allow  even  as  long  a  period.  They  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  demanded  a  still  greater  interval,  but  they  were  well  con- 
vinced that  history  would  have  protested  too  strongly  against 
any  additional  demand.  They  are,  therefore,  compelled  to  be 
satisfied  if  those  who  oppose  their  theory  will  admit  that  the 
Synoptics  were  published,  in  their  existing  form,  some  time 
during  the  ten  years  preceding  the  termination  of  the  first 
century,  or  about  sixty  years  after  Mie  crucifixion,  and  that 
St.  John's  Gospel  was  published  at  about  the  termination  of 
the  first  sixty  years  of  the  second  century,  or  120  years  after 
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the  crucifixion.  These  intervals  of  time  which  they  demand, 
the  author,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  concedes  to  them.  In 
a  subsequent  chapter,  indeed,  he  argues  that  the  question  of 
the  actual  date  of  th*e  Gospels  is  one  of  very  little  importancei 
inasmuch  as  they  were  in  existence,  in  their  leading  details,  at 
a  much  earlier  period.  In  that  chapter,  which  is  entitled, 
"  The  evidence  afforded  by  the  Epistles  for  the  early  existence 
of  the  portraiture  of  the  Christ,"  he  shows  that  the  great 
features  of  the  conception  of  Christ  appear  in  §t.  Paul's 
Epistles  in  a  developed  state.  He  thus  proves  that  the 
churches  were,  within  twenty  five  years  after  the  crucifixion, 
acquainted  with  those  features,  as  we  read  them  in  the  four 
Gospels.  More  than  this,  the  great  features  of  the  Christ  of 
the  Evangelists  were  not  only  existent,  and  current  in  the 
church  at  the  time  when  the  Pauline  Epistles  were  written, 
but  had  been  so  for  several  years  previously.  This  assumption 
is  necessary,  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  the  Apostle 
so  constantly  alludes  to  Jesus  as  both  divine  and  human,  and 
as  having  taught,  and  lived,  and  suffered,  and  risen  again,  pre- 
cisely as  he  is  represented  to  have  done  in  the  Synoptics  and 
St.  John.  The  maimer  in  which  he  writes  to  the  churches 
with  reference  to  these  things,  supposes  that  they  believed  in 
their  truth  previously  to  the  time  of  his  writing.  The  chap- 
ter which  contains  this  discussion  is  full  of  interest  and  in- 
struction. At  firat,  however,  as  remarked,  he  concedes  the 
entire  interval  of  time  which  his  opponents  demand,  and  he 
devotes  a  considerable  portion  of  his  book  to  show  how  ridic- 
ulously insufficient  that  interval  was  for  the  production  and 
development  of  the  Evangelical  Jesus.  We  have  endeavored 
to  give  some  idea  of  his  argument  by  which  he  shows  that  the 
mythic  theory,  even  with  the  advantage  of  unbounded  time 
at  its  command,  would  fail  to  account  for  the  existence  of  the 
portraiture  of  the  Christ.  What  he  now  undertakes  to  estab- 
lish, and  what  he  does  establish  triumphantly,  is  that  its 
failure  is  rendered  more  evident  when  we  conceive  of  it  as 
having  created  and  dramatized  the  conception,  within  the 
limits  of  time  which  those  wh^  have  propounded  it  have 
demanded  for  its  evolution. 

The  maintainors  of  the  unhistorical  character  of  the  Gospels 
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are  compelled  to  admit  that  the  time  which  thej  insist  npon 
being  conceded  to  them  is  very  short.  And  yet  they  contend 
that  even  during  this  limited  time,  Christianity  grew  and  was 
fully  developed — tliat  we  see  in  the  Christ  and  the  Chris- 
tianity which  he  founded,  merely  a  natural  and  unbroken 
evolution  of  thought  out  of  Judaism.  This,  in  fact,  they  must 
contend  for  as  long  as  they  deny  the  existence  of  the  super- 
natural. The  st&te  of  thought  and  feeling  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  mythologists  lived,  could  have  been  the  only  start- 
ing point  from  which  the  Evangelical  conception  of  the  Christ 
originated.  The  forms  of  Jewish  feeling  and  ideas  on  moral 
and  religious  subjects,  constituted  the  materials  which  the  dis- 
ciples had  ready  to  their  hands  on  the  morning  following  the 
crucifixion,  and  out  of  which  they  created  the  conception  of 
their  Jesus.  It  could  only  have  been  from  the  already  ex- 
isting ideas  that  the  myths  had  their  rise.  Indeed  this  must 
have  been  the  case  had  the  stories  been  forgeries,  and  had  their 
authors  consciouily  invented  them.  They  must  have  been 
embodiments  of  the  ideas  and  conceptions  of  their  authors, 
and  of  the  conceptions  of  their  times  on  moral  and  religious 
subjects.  The  writer  of  fiction  in  all  cases  has  his  materials, 
which  he  is  to  work  with,  ready  when  he  begins.  He  adopts 
the  religion,  the  morality,  and  the  manners  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lives.  So  it  was  with  the  mythologists.  In  invent- 
ing the  myths  which 'compose  the  Gospels,  they  worked  with 
materials  already  existing,  just  as  truly  as  Homer  when  he 
invented  his  heroes  started  with  the  heroic  character,  the  the- 
ology, and  the  morals  of  his  times.  His  diffei-ent  heroes  are 
idealizations  of  the  already  recognized  heroic  type  of  charac- 
ter. It  is  certain  then  that  the  materials  with  which  the  my- 
thologists worked  could  not  possibly  have  been  any  thing  dif- 
ferent from  the  then  prevailing  forms  of  thought — the  moral 
and  religious  ideas  and  conceptions  already  existing,  and  the 
models  already  furnished  for  their  contemplation  in  their 
religious  literature,  and  in  the  living  characters  of  their  own 
day.  And  therefore  out  of  these,  the  impugners  of  the  histor- 
ical character  of  the  Gospels  who  deny  the  reality  of  the  su- 
pernatural, insist  that  Christianity  was  developed  by  the  mere 
action  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  progress  of  the  human 
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iiiind,  and  that,  be  it  remembered,  in  a  very  brief  period  of 
time. 

Now,  the  author  con  tends  that  this  position  is  utterly  un- 
tenable, and  his  argument  is  reducible  to  these  two  proj)osi- 
tions :  first,  tliat  tlie  interval  which  separates  true  Christian- 
ity and  the  portraiture  of  the  Christ  from  the  Jewish  state  of 
thought  and  feeling,  out  of  which  it  is  maintained  that  Chris- 
tianity was  evolved  in  the  manner  described,  was  immense, 
almost  infinite;  and  secondly,  that  the  laws  which  regulate 
developments  in  the  spiritual  and  moral  world  are  exceed- 
ingly' slow  in  their  operation.  These  are  the  two  points  of 
his  argument.  The  reasoning  by  which  he  establishes  both  of 
these  propositions  is  most  convincing. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  first  one,  he  care- 
fully investigates  the  nature  of  the  state  of  Jewish  thought 
out  of  which  Christianity  is  said  to  have  emerged  by  the  meie 
laws  of  natural  development,  devoting  several  chapters  to  the 
task.  Thej  treat  of  the  following  subjects  :  Tlie  preparations 
made  in  the  Gentile  world  for  the  advent  of  Christianity; 
The  preparations  made  by  Providence  for  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  through  the  developments  of  Judaism ;  Messianic 
conceptions  in  the  Old  Testament ;  The  developments  of  the 
Messianic  conception  between  the  prophetic  period  and  the 
advent;  The  developments  of  Judaism  between  the  termina- 
tion of  the  prophetic  period  and  the  advent;  The  limits  of 
the  influence  \vhich  can  be  assigned  to  the  historical  Jesus 
in  the  creation  of  Christianity  on  the  supposition  of  his  purely 
human  character. 

The  line  of  thought  indicated  by  some  of  these  titles  has 
been  traversed  by  Pressense  and  various  other  writers,  but  not 
with  any  thing  like  the  same  completeness.  On  the  subject  of 
the  Messianic  conceptions  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  author 
sensibly  remarks :  "Certain  Messianic  delineations  are  con- 
tained in  the  Old  Testament  as  matters  of  fact  quite  apart  from 
the  question  as  to  what  was  the  intention  of  the  writer.  The 
question  for  us  to  consider  is,  to  what  extent  could  such  pas- 
sages have  suggested  to  the  authors  of  the  Gospels  the  por- 
traiture of  Jesus  !  It  is  evident  that  a  prophecy  may  be  one 
sufficiently  clear  after  its  fulfilment,  which  was  previously  ob- 
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sciire.  Such  prophecies  can  only  in  a  very  limited  sense  be 
said  to  be  developments  in  the  direction  of  Christianity.  If 
they  required  the  advent  of  Christianity  to  make  their  riiean- 
ing  plain,  tliey  can  have  had  little  influence  in  creating  it." 
Again:  "We  do  not  want  to  know  what  the  prophets  may 
mean  with  the  light  of  Christianity  rc^flected  on  them,  but 
what  they  actually  did  mean  to  the  Jew.  .  .  The  larger  pro- 
portion of  tlie  Messianic  Psalms  contains  delineations  of  the 
greatness  and  tlie  lioliness  of  the  idealized  David.  Tlicre  are 
also  Psalms  which  idealize  David,  or  the  author  who  composed 
them,  as  a  sufferer.  Both  these  species  of  Psalms  are  directly- 
referred  to  in  the  New  Testament  ^  prophetic.  Their  ideal- 
ization is  fulfilled  in  the  character  of  the  Jesns  therein  por- 
trayed. When  the  reality  is  presented  to  us,  we  can  see  that 
in  all  its  great  outlines  the  type  and  the  ante-type  correspond. 
But  this  is  no  measure  of  the  conception  which  the  twofold 
delineati3n  would  produce  in  the  mind  of  the  Jew." 

These  remarks  are  obvious  enough,  but  we  by  no  means 
agree  with  him  in  all  that  he  says  in  regard  to  the  degree  in 
which  the  Messianic  predictions  ccmtain  a  delineation  of  the 
Jesus  of  the  Gospels,  for  in  the  chapter  in  which  the  above  re- 
marks occur,  he  seeks  to  ascertain  the  degree  in  which  they  do 
this  by  examining — and  the  discussion  is  elaborate  and  most 
interesting—  the  most  important  of  the  Messianic  passages  con- 
tained in  the  Psalms  and  in  the  Prophets.  It  may  be  admit-  ' 
ted  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  read  the  pages  of  the  Old 
Testament  with  the  eyes  with  which  their  authors,  and  those 
to  whom  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  were  addressed,  must 
have  viewed  them.  We  cannot,  it  is  true,  avoid  reflecting 
back  on  them  the  light  which  exists  on  the  pages  of  the  New 
Testament.  Still,  we  are  convinced  that  there  is  a  much 
nearer  resemblance  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament to  the  New  Testament  delineations  of  our  Lord  than 
our  author  supposes  to  be  the  case  ;  in  other  words  that  there 
i^  a  larger  aiouuut  of  Messianic  conception  in  the  writings  of 
the  Old  Testament  than  Mr.  How  professes  to  be  able  to  dis- 
cover. But»  however  this  may  be.  it  is  sufficiently  apparent 
that  these  predictions  would  have  afforded  but  little  assistance 
to  persona  who  set  themselves  to  the  work  of  portraying,  from 
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the  outline  contained  in  them,  the  living  Jesus  of  the  Gospels. 
We  take  exception  still  more  emphatically  to  much  tliat  he 
says  in  the  chapter  on  tlie  Judaism  of  the  Old  Testament. 
His  languas^e  is  quite  too  strong  in  regard  to  the  low  state  of 
morals  which,  he  insists,  characterized  the  Jews  in  Mosaic 
times,  and  those  of  the  I'salmists  and  the  Prophets,  and  in  regard 
to  their  want  of  benevolent  feeling.  The  actual  condition  of 
these  ages  in  regard  to  moral  and  religious  attainments,  Mr. 
Row,  as  it  seems  to  us,  greatly  underrates.  We  have  never 
met  with  a  writer  who  goes  to  the  same  length  in  this  respect. 
Here  are  a  few  examples  of  his  extravagant  language :  '^  The 
high  s|)irituality  of  the  Psalmists  did  not  succeed  in  liberating 
them  from  the  effects  of  that  moral  atmosphere  which  they 
habitually  breathed.  Their  morality  was  that  of  an  Oriental, 
who  was  accustomed  to  pour  out  blood  like  water." — "  In  the 
eyes  of  the  authors  of  the  Psalms  this  present  life  formed  the 
chief  scene  of  the  moral  government  of  God.  The  masses 
probably  entertained,  as  all  other  nations  have  done,  some  gen- 
eral ideas  about  an  Under- World;  but  of  no  potency  to 
enforce  the  principles  of  moral  obligation." — "  Nothing  tends 
to  give  us  a  deeper  impression  of  the  low  state  of  religion,  for 
which  primitive  Judaism  was  adapted,  than  the  entire  absence 
of  a7iy provision  in  the  Mosaic  institutesfor  a  system  ofreligi- 
OHS  teaching?'^ — "  None  of  the  eminent  Jewish  worthies  ever 
withheld  himself  from  a  deed  of  blood.  He  saw  nothing 
wrong  in  taking  unsparing  vengeance  on  his  enemies,  and  de- 
stroying them  without  discrimination  in  the  mass*" — ^Tlie  close 
walk  of  the  Psalmists  with  God  '*  did  not  generate  in  their 
minds  the  feelings  of  humanity  toward  enemies.  It  is  true 
that  they  usually  viewed  their  enemies  as  the  enemies  of  God, 
but  this  has  been  the  case  with  every  persecutor,  even  with  a 
Dominic."  The  author  will  not  find  many  reverent  believers 
in  the  Bible  who  are  prepared  to  coincide  with  him  in  these 
views.  Certainly  we  are  UDt.  Nor  are  we  ready  to  admit  that 
Job,  Hezekiah,  and  the  Old  Testament  saints  in  general,  were 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  doctrine  of  human  immortality — were 
never  visited  with  an  idea  lespecting  it. 

Mr.  Row  speaks  of  the  improvement  or  progress  made  by 
the  Jews  in  their  knowledge  of  truth,  and  their  moral  stand- 
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ard,  in  away  which  exalts  human  reason  in  matters  of  religion, 
very  much  as  rationalists  are  accustomed  to  exalt  it.  At  least 
BO  it  appears  to  us  in  reflecting  upon  the  manner  in  which  he 
handles  the  topics  of  some  of  the  chapters  whose  titles  we  have 
just  given.  His  idea  seems  to  be  that  at  first  the  profoundest 
ignorance  prevailed  in  regard  to  certain  truths  in  morals  and 
religion;  but  that  this  darkness  disappeared  little  by  little, 
and  thus  without  the  aid  of  any  supernatural  revelation,  the 
doctrine  of  the  soul's  immortality,  and  other  truths  which 
came  to  be  received,  gradually  developed  themselves,  and 
finally,  some  time  before  the  advent,  constituted  a  part  of  the 
popular  belief.  This  concession  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Row  to 
Naturalism  we  cannot  but  regret.  Our  conviction  is  that  cer- 
tain fundamental  truths  were  early  revealed  to  man,  and  that 
they  are  assumed  from  the  beginning  of  Scripture,  and  that 
these  fimdamental  ideas  of  faith  and  morality,  ^^  constitute  the 
basis  and  background  of  primary  truth,  from  which  the  special 
revelations  stand  out  as  they  come  successively  into  view." 
His  erroneous  assumptions  touching  these  matters  do  not, 
however,  materially  weaken  the  effect  of  his  argument.  Most 
clearly  does  he  show  how  immense  the  interval  is  which  lies 
between  the  state  of  thought  out  of  which,  as  it  is  alleged^ 
Christianity  grew,  and  Christianity  itself.  The  chapter  on 
"  The  developments  of  Judaism  between  the  prophetic  period 
and  the  advent"  is,  with  whatever  faults  it  may  have,  able  and 
interesting.  It  treats  of  the  tendencies  of  Jewish  thought  and 
feeling  as  represented  by  the  three  great  sects  of  Phariseeism, 
Sadduceeiiim,  and  Esseneism  ;  and  which  were  rapidly  devel- 
oping themselves  in  the  direction  of  Babbinism.  In  these  ten- 
dencies we  see  the  last  phase  of  Judaism,  which,  although  it 
was  intensely  adverse  to  the  religion  and  morality  exhibited 
in  the  person  and  teaching  of  our  Lord,  yet  constituted  the 
atmosphere  in  the  midst  of  which  Christianity  originated. 
How  can  it  be  maintained  that  within  a  period  of  a  few  years 
the  one  grew  out  of  the  other  in  conformity  with  the  action  of 
the  laws  of  human  thought  ? 

But  in  considering — for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  vast 
interval  which  separates  Judaism  from  the  Jesus  of  the  Gos- 
pels— what  the  starting-point  was  from  which  the  Evangelical 
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conception  of  the  Cliridt  must  have  originated,  the  influence 
of  the  supposed  purely  human  character  of  the  historicalJcsus 
should  be  investiojated.  The  author,  therefore,  in  the  tliir- 
toenth  chapter  of  his  book  inquiies  into  this  influence.  For 
the  merel}'  human  Jesus  of  histor^'^,  with  the  atmosphere  of 
thout^ht  in  whicli  he  was  born  and  educated,  constituted  a 
part  of  the  materials  in  the  hands  of  his  followers  when  they 
hcijan  their  work  of  elaborating  the  conception  of  the  divine 
Christ.  But  his  examination  of  this  subject  our  limits  forbid 
us  particularly  to  notice. 

We  will  now  attend  to  the  author's  discussion  of  the  trntb 
contained  in  the  second  proposition,  that  the  laws  which 
regulate  developments  in  the  mental  and  spiritual  world  are 
exceedingly  slow  in  their  operation.  Tlie  chapter  which  he 
devotes  to  its  consideration  is  entitled  "  The  law  of  our  re- 
ligious and  moral  development." 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  if  the  portraiture  of  the 
Jesus  is  an  invention  and  not  a  reality,  it  must  have  origina- 
ted in  the  state  of  Jewish  ideas  and  feelings  prevalent  at  the 
commencement  of  our  era,  and  must  have  been  evolved  from 
them  by  a  succession  of  growths.  And  these  growths  must 
have  been  regulated  by  the  law  of  the  development  of  the 
human  mind.  Suppose  then  that  the  interval  is  very  great 
which  separates  the  starting-point  of  the  conception  of  the 
portraiture,  Irom  that  portraiture  in  its  full  dimensions.  Then 
it  is  evident  that  the  laws  of  mental  development  ought  to  be 
ver}'  swift  in  their  operation  in  order  to  render  possible  tlie 
bridging  over  that  interval  in  a  short  period  of  time.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  all  history  teaches  that  those  laws  are  exceed- 
ingly gradual  and  slow  in  their  action,  it  follows  that  the 
8upi)osition  is  absurd  that  the  mythologists  in  their  creations 
advanced,  in  a  few  years,  from  the  point  at  which  they  must 
have  started  to  the  full  and  glorious  conception  of  the  Jesns 
who  is  portrayed  in  our  Gospels.  Now,  that  developments 
in  the  world  of  mind  proceed  by  very  gradual  stages,  the 
author  proves  by  many  illustrations.  He  points  out  the  ex- 
ceedingly gradual  progress  of  philosophy  and  of  art,  and  of 
the  various  religions  of  mankind,  and  shows  that  mythic  crea- 
tions must  also  follow  a  definite  law  of  growth.    The  whole 
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chapter  is  worthy  of  heini^  quoted,  but  our  space  forbids  even 
an  analysis  of  it.  We  cannot  refrain,  however,  from  present- 
ing onr  readers  with  the  following  extract : — 

**  History  does  not  present  us  with  a  single  instance  of  an  individual  who  has 
created  a  religion  essentially  uew,  or  who  has  succeeded  in  extensively  modify- 
ing the  old.  We  pass  over  the  question  of  the  origin  of  Christianity  as  the  direct 
subject  of  debate.  Mohammedanism  is  the  work  of  an  individual,  but  it  was 
evolved  out  of  systems  actually  existing.  It  is  no  new  creation.  We  can 
without  difficulty  ascertain  its  component  parts  and  their  relation  to  the  past. 
It  is  exactly  fitted  to  the  state  of  the  Arabian  mind  when  it  originated,  and 
grew  out  of  its  idealization.  Of  every  element  not  Arabian  we  can  distinctly 
point  out  whence  it  came.  The  history  of  Mohammedanism  is  very  important  for 
our  purpose,  ))ecau8e  its  origin  is  not  matter  of  speculationi  but  an  historic  fact 
It  proves  that  the  professed  author  of  a  fresh  revelation  cannot  disconnect 
himself  either  from  tiie  preaent  or  the  past  All  which  he  is  able  to  effect  is  to 
exhibit  existing  materials  in  new  combinations.  He  is  surrounded  by  a  moral 
and  spiritual  environment  which  binds  him  fast,  and  prevents  him  from  being 
the  creator  of  a  new  system  of  thought  and  feehng.  The  prophet's  religion  was 
an  embodiment  of  the  conceptions  of  his  country ipen,  enlarged  by  the  introdup- 
tion  of  such  foreign  elements  as  had  been  for  a  considerable  period  working  in 
the  national  mind.  .  .  .  The  different  systems  of  historical  Christianity  have 
been  the  result  of  gradual  growths.  They  have  never  been  produced  at  once  in 
their  perfection.  They  have  advanced  through  a  succession  of  stages  of  devel- 
opment They  have  required  long  intervals  of  time  for  th^ir  elaboration. 
Xicene  Christianity  took  three  centuries  in  completely  evolving  itself  out  of 
Apostolic  Christianity.  The  full  conception  of  the  Theocratic  church  of  the  Middle 
Ag^s  required  even  a  longer  period  for  its  development.  Christianity  in  its  pres- 
ent forms  has  taken  another  three  centuries  to  evolve  itself  out  of  that  of  the 
Beformation.  Yet  it  will  be  hardly  pretended  that  as  large  an  interval  separates 
either  of  them  from  the  other,  as  that  which  lies  between  the  most  advanced 
form  of  Judaism,  which  was  in  existence  at  the  advent,  and  the  full  conot* ption 
of  tlie  Jesus  of  the  Evangelists.  If  the  progress  of  religious  developments  has 
been  gradual,  thac  of  morality  has  been  still  more  so.  The  powers  of  the  im- 
agination aid  the  former,  but  produce  but  little  influence  on  the  latter.  The 
morality  of  each  succeeding  generation  is  boQnd  to  that  of  the  past  by  the 
strongest  bond  of  continuity.  History  presents  us  with  no  great  moral  reformer 
who  has  succeeded  in  stamping  a  new  morality  on  his  age  and  nation,  and 
scarcely  with  one  who  has  recalled  it  to  an  older  and  better  type.  Nor  does 
she  exhibit  to  us  instances  of  individuals  who  have  elevated  themselves  to  a 
state  of  morality  far  above  the  atmosphere  which  they  have  breathed.  She 
testifies  to  the  fact  that  all  progress  in  the  moral  world  of  an  advancing  charac- 
ter is  effected  by  a  succession  of  very  gradual  stages,  although  the  movements 
in  the  direction  of  deterioration  have  been  far  more  rapid.  Even  when 
higher  *  types  of  morality  have  been  introduced  from  external  souroes, 
although  the  general  conscience  may  have  recognized  their  superiority,  the 
previous  moral  conditions  have  retained  their  hold." 
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We  have  now  taken  a  brief  view  of  the  argument  on  which  • 
the  autlior  has  bestowed  the  most  labor.  The  law  wliich  the 
Creator  has  imposed  on  the  human  mind  as  the  law  of  its 
action  and  progress  would  render  necessary,  in  order  to  the 
development  of  the  portraiture  of  the  Evangelical  Christ,  out 
of  the  previously  existing  state  of  Jtvnsh  thought^  a  period 
of  time,  in  comparison  with  which  the  time  which  the  raythol- 
ogists  really  had  at  their  command  was  an  infinitesimal 
quantity.  Ho  truly  says,  that  "  physical  speculators  stand  in 
a  far  more  favorable  position  than  the  advocates  of  the  un- 
historical  character  of  the  Gospels  do,  for  imparting  to  their 
theories  an  appearance  of  probability.  If  they  wish  to  elabo- 
rate a  man  out  of  an  ape,  or  a  piece  of  sponge,  an  interval  of 
one  hundred  million  years  may  easily  be  conceded  to  them, 
or,  if  necessary,  the  period  may  be  multiplied  indefinitely." 
The  proof  is  complete,  and  its  force  impresses  the  reader  much 
more  than  would  be  supposed,  from  the  account  which  we 
have  given  of  it.  It  occupies  seven  chapters  of  the  book,  the 
titles  of  which  we  have  already  given.  Together  with  the 
last  four  they  furnish  a  valuable  thesaurus  of  Messianic  argu- 
ment. The  subjects  treated  in  the  last  four  chapters  are  as 
follows  :  *'  The  limits  of  the  period  which  authentic  history 
assigns  as  that  during  which  the  conception  of  the  mythical 
Christ  must  have  been  created  and  developed  in  its  fulness ;" 
"  The  evidence  afforded  by  the  Epistles  for  the  early  existence 
of  the  portraiture  of  the  Christ  ;"*  "  The  nature  and  character 
of  the  mythic  Gospels ;"  "  Features  of  the  Gospels  which 
are  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  their  unhistorical 
character." 

In  the  first  five  chapter  of  the  volume  the  author,  as  has  been 
seen,  examines  the  Evangelical  portraiture  of  the  Christ,  just 
as  it  is,  in  its  completed  state,  and  assuming  that  so  much  of 
it  as  is  supernatural  is  a  pure  invention,  he  pointed  out  the 

'*'  We  hAve  already  aUuded  to  the  argument  of  this  admirable  chapter  in  a 
former  part  of  this  article.  Professor  Fisher,  of  Tale  GoUege  Theolc^ical  Semi> 
nary,  in  the  Introduction  to  the  new  edition  of  his  "  Essajs  on  the  Supernatural 
Origin  of  Christianity,"  refers  to  it  as  satisfactorily  showing  that  some  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles  presuppose  a  character  and  work  accordant  with  what  the 
Qospels  relate  of  Jesus 
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insxinnountable  diflScnlties  (in  view  of  the  problems  which 
would  have  had  to  be  solved)  which  ni,U8t  have  encircled 
those  pereons  who  were  engaged  in  its  creation.  In  the  two 
chapters,  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth,  entitled,  "  The  Jesus 
of  the  Gospels  no  mythical  creation,"  and  "  The  moi^l  as- 
pects of  our  Lord's  character  an  historical  reality,"  he  reverses* 
the  process.  Supposing  the  mythologists  to  be  about  to  com- 
mence their  work,  he  begins  with  them,  accompanying  them 
closely  in  all  their  way  as  they  proceed,  and  fixes  the  attention 
of  his  readers  on  the  tremendous  obstacles  which  must  impede 
their  progress  at  every  step.  Nothing  can  be  more  dispassion- 
ate, more  careful,  nor  more  searching  than  the  reasoning  of 
these  two  chapters,  which,  together,  occupy  nearly  sixty  pages 
of  the  book.  And  some  of  the  paragraphs  have  a  special 
interest  for  the  contemplative  mind  which  takes  delight  in 
reflecting  upon  the  majesty  and  beauty  of  our  Lord's  charac- 
ter. But  of  the  contents  of  these  cliapters,  as  well  as  of  those 
of  the  last  four  alluded  to,  we  must  omit  all  notice.  "We  will 
conclude  our  article  by  briefly  considering  the  argument  of 
the  twelfth  chapter,  entitled,  "  The  portraiture  of  Christ,  as  it 
is  depicted  by  the  four  Evangelists,  constitutes  an  essential 
unity." 

In  this  chapter  he  proves  its  historical  character  from  the 
fact  of  this  unity.  Mr.  Bow  is  of  opinion  that  the  numerous 
instances  of  diversity  and  agreement  in  three  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal narratives  prove  that  they  are  the  work  of  many  minds. 
He  believes  that  the  Synoptic  Gospels  which  are  so  remarka- 
bly characterized  by  these  phenomena  underwent  a  considera- 
ble amount  of  oral  transmission,  or  in  other  words,  that  there 
was  at  first  an  oral  Gospel  for  a  considerable  length  of  time ; 
that  parts  of  this  oral  Gospel  were  then  reduced  to  writing ; 
and  that  of  this  Gospel  which  was  partly  oral  and  partly  had 
been  reduced  to  writing,  the  Synoptics  are  three  difierent  re- 
ports. During  the  moderately  long  period  in  which  the  Gos- 
pel was  in  an  oral  form,  a  large  number  of  distinct  human 
personalities  and  human  agencies  were  employed  in  its  trans- 
mission, and  in  this  way  the  Synoptics  came  to  be  the  work  of 
many  persons.  He  strenuously  maintains  that  this  is  the  only 
explanation  of  the  singular  discrepancies  which  we  discover  in 
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the  clifferent  Evangelists,  united,  as  they  frequently  are,  witU 
the  closest  verbal  agreements.  The  variations  were  introduced 
in  the  course  of  the  transmission.  ''Tlie  vast  amount  of  diver- 
sity," he  says,  '*  which  our  Gospels  present  us  with,  both  in 
their  form  and  aspect,  constitutes  a  proof  which  is  absolutely 
Irresistible,  that  they  are  tlie  work  of  a  multiplicity  of  minds. 
No  single  mind,  nor  even  several  minds,  could  have  constructed 
four  histories,  which  could  have  contained  the  agreements 
and  disagreements,  the  samenesses  and  variations,  which  are 
presented  by  our  Gospels."  * 

The  argument  then  is,  that  if  we  find  that  the  portraiture  of 
the  Jesus  is  a  perfect  unity  in  all  the  aspects  in  which  it  is  de- 
picted, then,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  work  of  a  multiplicity  of 
minds  acting  without  concert,  this  unity  proves  tlie  truthfulness 
of  the  portraiture,  or  that  it  is  the  portraiture  of  one  who  had 
an  historical  existence.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  assump- 
tion of  its  truthfulness  is  absolutely  necessary  to  account  for 
its  oneness,  whereas  its  oneness  cannot  possibly  be  explained 
if  a  multitude  of  men  working  without  concert  invented  it. 
The  advocates  of  the  mythic  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
portrait,  also  postulate  a  multitude  of  persons  for  its  produc- 
tion, but  they  have  no  way  of  explaining  its  unity,  for  they 
detry  its  truthfulness.  They  may  indeed  contend  that  there 
was  no  unity  in  the  various  conceptions  of  the  original  por- 
trayers  of  the  Evangelical  Christ  but  on  the  contrary  irreconcil- 
able diversities,  and  they  may  insinuate  that  when  the  four 
Evangelists  undertook  to  write  their  narratives  they  effaced 
the  diversities  and  imparted  to  the  Jesus  a  certain  degree  of 
unity.  But  the  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  unity  underlying 
all  and  the  minutest  portions  of  the  narratives  is  of  such  a 
character  as  to  show  that  it  was  inherent  in  the  numerous  fic- 
tions out  of  which  the  Gospels  were  composed,  and  if  this  was 
the  case  they  were  not  fictions. 

As,  then,  the  nature  of  Mr.  Bow's  argument  in  this  chapter 

♦  In  the  October  number  of  this  Review,  for  1848,  there  ia  a  very  interesting 
article  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Alexander  entitled.  "The  Gospel  History."  In 
tho  course  of  the  article  he  gives  the  hypotheses  of  Eichhom,  Schleiermacher, 
Giesler,  and  Hug  of  Freyburg,  by  means  of  which  tliey  attempt  to  account  for  the 
resemblance  and  difference  of  the  Qospela  without  denying  the  veraoity  of  either. 
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in  proof  of  his  position  that  the  Divine  man,  instead  of  being 
an  ideal  creation,  was  a  reality,  of  which  each  Evangelist  lias 
given  a  portrait  taken  from  a  somewhat  diflFerent  point  of 
Tiew,  requires  him  to  establish  the  fact  that  a  substantial  unity 
underlies  the  whole  portraiture ;  he  proceeds  to  show,  with  his 
characteristic  fulness  and  conclusiveness  of  reasoning,  that  the 
Jesus  of  the  Gospels  does  present  us  with  a  substantial  unity 
in  all  the  multiform  aspects  in  which  the  Evangelists  hold  him 
up  to  our  view. 

Now  in  regard  to  all  this,  we  would  remark,  1.  That  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  in  connection  with  Mr.  Eow's  method  of 
accounting  for  the  diversities  wliich  we  discover  in  the  Gos- 
pels, viz.,  that  they  are  the  work  of  a  multiplicity  of  minds,  he 
makes  the  hurtful  concession  that  they  contain  some  real  dis- 
crepancies or  inaccuracies  of  historical  statement.  He  holds 
an  unsound  theory  of  inspiration.  These  concessions  are 
more  clearly  and  expressly  made  in  the  last  chapter  of  his 
book,  where  he  shows  that  the  Gospels  fulfil  the  historical 
conditions  on  wliich  they  are  based.  Whether  the  Synoptics 
are  compared  with  each  other  or  with  the  fourth  Gospel,  it 
cannot  be  proved  that  any  statement  contained  in  one  is  really 
inconsistent  with  any  which  is  made  in  the  others.  2.  There 
are  certainly  apparent  disagreements  in  the  four  narratives. 
It  is  very  probable  that  there  was  at  first  an  oral  Gospel,  but 
there  are  other  methods  for  satisfactorily  accounting  for  these 
apparent  variations  besides  the  one  which  the  author  main- 
tains that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  adopt.  We  should  probably 
be  able  to  explain  most  of  them  by  distinguishing  between 
mere  juxtaposition  in  the  record,  and  immediate  chronological 
succession.  3,  Mr.  Kow's  argument  is,  that  if  we  assume 
that  many  persons  were  engaged  in  the  production  of  the  Gos- 
pels, each  acting  independently  of  the  other,  then  the  fact  that 
the  portraiture  in  its  multiform  aspects  is  a  perfect  unity, 
proves  that  it  belonged  to  one  who  really  existed.  But  the 
unity  is  at  least  an  argument  against  the  mythic  theory  whether 
the  Gospels  are  supposed  really  to  be  the  work  of  many  minds 
or  not.  That  theory  is,  that  all  the  parts  of  the  portraiture 
were  the  creations  of  the  imagination  of  an  immense  number 
of  Christ^s  deluded  followers.    As  the  inventors  of  the  myths 
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"which  compose  the  Gospels  were  many,  the  mythic  stories 
were  numerous.  And  they  owed  their  existence  to  the  spon- 
taneous powers  of  the  mind,  '^  acting  not  in  obedience  to  rea- 
son but  to  impulse."  They  had  the  most  diflScult  problems 
to  solve.  Each  mythic  story  consisted  of  a  small  fragment  of 
a  character.  Each  mythologist  went  on  creating  fictions  in- 
dependently  of  all  the  others.  And  these  inventions,  produced 
in  the  manner  described,  united  together,  resulted  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  glorious  portrait  which  we  have  presented  to  us 
in  the  Evangelical  Gospels.  Now,  if  this  is  propounded  as  an 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  portraiture,  it  is  sufficiently  refuted 
when  it  is  shown  that  that  portraiture  is  a  unity.  It  is  self- 
evident  that  "  a  complicated  unity  could  never  be  evolved"  by 
means  of  a  succession  of  such  creations  as  these.  If,  therefore, 
we  explain  the  variations  in  the  Gospel  by  some  other  method 
than  that  wtiich  Mr.  Eow  adopts,  and  refuse  to  admit  with 
him  that  many  persons  were  the  authors  of  them  the  argu- 
ment against  the  mythic  theory  founded  on  the  complicated 
unity  of  the  portraiture  still  has  force. 

With  these  comments  on  the  chapter  which  treats  of  the 
essential  unity  of  the  portraiture  of  the  Evangelical  Jesus,  we 
must  bring  our  review  of  this  able  and  interesting  book  to  a 
close  Of  some  of  its  chapters  we  have  only  been  able  to  give 
the  titles.  It  has  been  our  desire  to  enable  our  readers  to 
form  some  idea  of  both  the  compass  and  the  thoroughness  of 
the  author's  argument.  We  should  rejoice  to  see  an  American 
reprint  of  the  work.  It  cannot  have  a  wide  circulation  with- 
out doing  much  toward  settling  the  conti'oversy  to  which  it 
relates. 
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Art,  VI. — China  as  affected  hy  Protestant  Missions. 

The  snbject  divides  itself  under  three  heads.  Ist.  China ;  2d. 
The  commerce  and  civilization  of  that  great  empire ;  and  3d. 
What  the  missionary  has  done  to  bring  it  prominently  before 
this  country  and  the  world.  China  is  in  the  same  latitude 
with  us,  having  similar  varieties  of  climate.  As  we  have  the 
Atlantic,  so  they  have  the  Pacific  ocean.  As  we  have  thirty- 
eight  States,  so  they  are  divided  into  eighteen  provinces.  As 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  has  its  own  notions  and  peculiari- 
ties that  diflfer  much  from  those  of  South  Carolina,  so  these 
provinces  have  their  peculiarities,  and  we  study  them  in  whole 
and  in  parts.  As  we  have  governors,  so  they  have  viceroys ; 
but  these  rule  two  provinces.  As  we  have  a  few  first-class 
cities,  so  they  number  theirs  by  hundreds,  if  not  by  thousands. 
As  we  have  forty  millions,  so  they  have  nearly  four  hundred 
millions,  and  are  about  ten  times  as  populous. 

We  ptopose  to  speak  of  the  greatness  of  China,  under  differ- 
ent heads.  China  is  great  in  her  antiquity.  Founded  before 
Nineveh  or  Egypt,  she  still  exists.  Before  Romulus  built  the 
walls  of  Rome,  before  Samuel  anointed  Saul  to  be  king  over 
Israel,  she  was  a  vastly-extended,  mighty  empire.  Her  records 
reach  back  four  thousand  years.  Before  Columbus  was  born, 
a  canal  twelve  hundred  miles  long  was  finished.  Their  great 
wall,  covered  with  granite,  has  been  built  twenty  centuries. 
While  we  Americans  were  barbarians — before  the  days  of 
Alfred  the  Great — while  our  ancestors  were  savages,  the 
merest  plebeians  of  China  were  clothed  in  silks  and  satins. 
Visited  by  Marco  Polo  in  1250,  the  first  European  traveller 
who  ever  saw  them,  and  who  told  about  their  civilization, 
their  silks,  their  porcelains,  and  their  wonderful  cities,  he  was 
pronounced  insane  and  the  greatest  liar  of  his  age.  It  is  only 
lately  we  have  recognized  him  aa  a  truthful  traveller.  Then 
China  is  great  and  almost  unrivalled  among  nations  in  her 
age  and  antiquity. 

She  is  also  great  in  her  discoveries.  The  fruit  of  her  genius, 
science,  and  investigation.     Secluded  from  the  world,  she 
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studied  them  out  alone.  Printing,  gunpowder,  the  mariner's 
compass,  porcelain,  the  making  of  paper,  india-ink  to  stamp 
it — such  discoveries  would  make  any  nation  proud,  and  im- 
mortalize any  people.  Printing  on  wooden  blocks  she  invented 
in  the  year  177  of  the  Christian  era ;  we  invented  printing  in 
1450.  In  the  eighth  century  she  had  fifty-three  thousand  old, 
and  twenty-eight  thousand  new  works  in  her  public  library. 
The  mariner's  compass,  without  which  America  could  not 
have  been  discovered,  or  our  nation  have  any  existence,  we 
owe  to  China.  A  people  making  such  great  and  nseful  dis- 
coveries so  eariy  must  be  a  great  and  interesting  people. 

She  is  also  great  in  her  manufactories.  Her  silk  fabrics  she 
invented  as  original,  and  in  beauty,  durability,  and  excellence 
they  cannot  be  equalled  or  surpassed.  Hundreds  of  years  later 
they  were  made  in  France  and  Italy,  but  these  cannot  compare 
with  those  of  China.  The  Queen's  diamond  must  be  cut  in 
Holland,  and  yet  the  art  was  well  known  in  China  for  centu- 
ries. Their  tissue  paper,  out  of  rice,  cannot  be  made  by  us, 
and  no  substitute  for  india-ink  has  been  discovered.  Untaught 
and  alone  they  studied  these  out.  Except  the  steam-engine 
and  electric  telegraph,  there  is  no  great  invention  they  did  not 
originate.  Then  they  can  compare  favorably  with  the  pol- 
ished nations  of  the  world  in  manufactures. 

China  is  likewise  great  in  her  system,  of  internal  improve- 
ments, and  in  this  (steam  excepted)  excels  most  nations.  They 
have  easy  and  free  intercourse  through  all  the  empire,  and 
have  had  for  hundreds  of  years.  Napoleon's  road  over  the 
Alps  is  the  wonder  of  modern  engineering,  and  yet  they  have 
roads  over  the  Himalaya  Mountains  equalling  the  Simplon 
road  over  the  Alps.  They  have  two  thousand  canals,  the  great 
highways  of  travel,  which  serve  also  for  irrigating  and  drain- 
ing. Their  agriculture  is  the  best  in  the  world.  For  hundreds 
of  years  they  have  been  using  the  same  land,  supporting  an 
immense  population,  and  yet  the  soil  is  richer  than  ever.  We 
boast  much  of  our  virgin  soil,  but  it  cannot  surpass  theirs. 
They  have  a  bridge  of  granite  at  Fouchow,  eight  hundred  years 
old.  Here  many  of  our  bridges  break  down.  If  such  a  thing 
happens  in  China  they  bastinado  the  builder.  All  these  works 
were  built  and  in  complete  operation  while  the  dark  ages 
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lowered  over  Europe,  and  the  civilized  nations  of  France, 
Germany,  and  England  bowed  to  priest  and  Pope,  and  monk- 
ish processions  and  worshipping  old  bones  and  relics  were  the 
earnest  occupation  of  multitudes  in  polished  Christian  Europe. 
Certainly  the  contrast  in  civilization  is  in  many  points  in 
favor  of  China. 

Great  in  her  system  of  laws  and  languages.  The  great  Ro- 
man empire  in  her  palmiest  days  numbered  250,000,000 ; 
China  exceeds  400,000,000.  The  Pandects  of  Justinian,  the 
great  law  code  of  the  Romans,  so  highly  eulogized  by  Gibbon, 
was  made  late  in  the  empire.  The  laws  of  China  were  codi- 
fied 2,000  years  ago.  These  laws,  examined  by  the  ablest 
British  jurists,  and  commented  on  by  the  Mlinburgh  BevieWj 
are  pronounced  the  wisest  and  best  of  Asia,  and  will  compare 
most  favorably  with  the  laws  of  the  most  civilized  nations. 
These  laws  are  revised  every  five  years.  This  fact  proves  the 
Chinese  not  to  be  the  stereotyped  nation  they  are  so  often 
represented  to  be.  In  China  they  all  read  the  same  language. 
As  the  Roman  empire  was  consolidated  by  the  use  of  the  Latin 
tongue  and  ours  by  the  use  of  the  English  language,  so  China 
has  preserved  her  empire  and  nationality  by  similar  means. 
In  these  respects  the  comparison  is  not  unfavorable  for  China 

Great,  too,  in  her  literary  system ;  and  in  this  they  excel 
other  nations.  Popular  education  is  more  general,  and  the 
social  structure,  tested  and  tried  through  centuries,  is  more 
firmly  established  than  in  any  other  nation.  All  public  oflSi- 
ces  are  opened  to  graduates  aloney  without  distinction  of  birth, 
nationality,  or  creed,  and  intelligence  is  the  only  legalized 
passport  to  office.  The  emperor  is  supreme,  and  yet  the  law 
binds  him  so  that  only  literary  graduates  can  be  appointed 
to  office.  Compare  this  with  England,  France,  or  favored 
democratic  America,  and  the  palm  must  be  awarded  to  China. 

Great  is  she  in  her  commercial  advantages — an  unrivalled 
system  of  internal  communication — an  immense,  ingenious, 
active,  and  laborious  people — a  healthy  climate — a  sea-coast 
of  several  hundred  miles  in  extent — a  tonnage  equal  to  that 
of  England,  France,  or  America.  Her  merchants — shrewd 
business  men — coming  in  contact  with  English,  French,  and 
Americans,  fully  equal  them.     The  rich  men  scattered  up  and 
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down  through  Asia  are  largely  Chinese.  As  diplomats,  as 
merchants,  the  universal  testimony  is — they  are  active,  shrewd, 
sagacious  men. 

What  is  the  present  state  of  China?  As  we  in  America,  in 
our  late  war,  extinguished  many  abuses  and  abolished  slavery, 
BO  these  Chinese,  by  their  last  European  war,  have  done  the 
same  thing,  freed  themselves  in  a  measure  from  the  exclusive 
domination  of  an  idolatrous  religion.  Now  all  religions  are 
free,  and  Christianity  is  tolerated  throughout  the  empire.  The 
Eadicals  are  in  power.  The  uncle  of  the  emperor  and  the 
leading  viceroys  side  with  and  favor  the  foreigners.  The 
cabinet  of  the  emperor  will  compare  favorably  with  the 
cabinets  of  France,  England,  or  America.  They  have  estab- 
lished a  national  college  at  Pekin ;  a  naval  school  like  our 
Newport ;  and  a  military  school  like  West  Point.  All  these 
institutions  are  under  the  control  of  foreigners,  principally 
British  and  Americans.  In  China  they  have  no  tolls  upon 
their  canals  and  bridges.  Let  Americans  think  of  this,  over- 
ridden by  so  many  and  mighty  monopolies.  Tliey  have  no 
banks,  no  paper  money.  They  have  an  income  of  three 
hundred  and  nineteen  millions ;  in  this  being  fourth  on  the 
globe.  They  have  no  public  rf^J^,  though  they  have  had  many 
wars  and  internal  xjommotions.  Would  that  our  civilized 
financiei-s  could  discover  the  secret  Taxes  are  very  light. 
With  our  vast  debt  and  enormous  taxes,  let  us  ponder  this. 
There  is  a  land  with  no  debt  and  light  taxes,  and  that  land  is 
China.  Here  is  a  stfidy  for  financiers  of  .Enjgland,  France, 
and  America.* 

The  missionary  1  Who  gave  us  true  knowledge  of  this  won- 
derful land  ?  The  missionary  of  the  cross.  Need  we  speak  of 
the  labors,  the  talents,  the  sacrifices  of  as  noble  a  body  of 
men  as  earth  ever  saw  in  modern  times,  rivalling  and  equal- 
ling the  labors,  talents,  and  sacrifices  of  Apostolic  days?  We 
cannot  mention  all :  Morrison  was  the  first  apostle.  He  ar- 
rived in   1807, — for  several  long  years  he  , studied,  toiled, 

*  The  secret,  as  we  believe,  of  there  being  no  national  debt  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  when  any  debt  is  eonlracted  by  the  governmeut  it  is  immediatelv 
paid,  often  bj  exorbitant  levies  on  the  people.  Instead  of  a  system  of  regular 
taxes,  there  is  in  vogue  a  system  which  sanctions  much  extortion  at  irregular 
times. — Editor. 
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translated,  but  in  1814  he  brought  out  the  first  printed 
Chinese  copy  of  the  Holy  Bible.  lie  was  assisted  by  an  old 
manuscript  copy  found  in  the  British  Museum,  and  by  an  en- 
lightened Chinese  scholar,  his  first  convert.  A  shrewd  ener- 
getic, money-making  company  of  East  Indian  merchants,  who 
never  paid  out  money  except  for  value  received,  recognized 
Morrison's  services.  They  helped  hira  publish  his  Chinese 
grammar,  paid  £15,000  to  publish  his  dictionary,  and  made 
him  Secretary  of  the  Company.  .  These  hooks  are  the 
foundation  of  the  chief  commercial  intercourse  of  France, 
England,  and  America  with  China — the  recognized  dialect 
or  version  of  the  China  trade.  All  honor  then  throughout 
Christendom  to  Morrison  the  pioneer  of  the  Christian  world  to 
the  commerce,  the  Christianity,  and  civilization  of  China. 

What  do  we  know  about  China?  We  take  down  the 
Chinese  Repository  from  1833  to  1851,  edited  by  Dr.  Bridg- 
man,  and  ably  followed  by  G.  Wells  Williams,  author  of  the 
"  Middle  Kingdom,"  a  name  long  favorably  connected  with 
the  Chinese  Empire.  A  practical  printer,  he  made  great  im- 
provements and  simplified  the  process  ;  a  ripe  and  a  thorough 
scholar,  his  services  as  interpreter  of  our  various  embassies  in 
Japan  and  in  China  were  invaluable  to  us.*  Without  war  or 
bloodshed  we  obtained  equal  rights  with  France  and  England 
in  1859  and,  as  a  reward,  our  government  honored  themselves 
by  appointing  Mr.  Williams  Secretary  of  Legation  to  China. 
America^made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression,  and  China  has 
intrusted  her  fortunes  to,  and  asked  to  be  introduced  to  the 
family  of  Christian  nations  by  our  American  -Burlingame. 
Williams  sowed  the  seed.  Burlingame  is  the  ripened  fruit. 
The  American  Missionary  b?*oiight  about  tluU  treaty,  Mr. 
Burlingame  said  he  owed  more  to  Williams  than  to  any  oth- 
er man.  The  22d  of  February  Washington  was  born.  The 
32d  of  February  witnessed  the  death  of  Anson  Burlingame, 
the  statesman  and  diplomatist  of  America.  His  career  was 
unique  and  honorable.  A  true  American,  and  yet  his  mind 
comprehended  the  genius  of  that  wonderful  empire.     In  him 


*  We  have  good  evidence  that  Dr.  Martin  was  also  interpreter  for  the  English 
and  American  embassies. — Editor. 
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was  centred  a  rare  combination  of  talents.    Who  can  take  his 
place  and  complete  his  unfinished  work  ? 

Again  the  missionary  looms  up  before  us.  A  new  impe- 
rial college  at  Pekin  must  be  established.  Emancipated  from 
Confucius,  the  best  teachers  must  be  given  them.  Dr.  Martin, 
the  missionary,  is  the  man  selected.  A  converted  Chinaman 
has  charge  of  the  foundry  and  West  Point  school  at  Shanghai, 
and  another  convert  directs  the  naval  school  at  Fouchow. 
Euclid  translated  into  Chinese  by  another  missionary,  Dr. 
Wylie,  is  the  text-book  of  the  school. 

Kev.  Dr.  Hepburn,  the  missionar}',  and  a  thorough  Japa- 
nese scholar,  atter  several  years  of  hard  work,  has  just  com- 
pleted his  dictionary  of  Japanese  and  English  words.  The 
first  edition  of  1,200  copies  was  soon  exhausted,  300  copies 
being  specially  ordered  by  the  Japanese  government  for  the 
use  of  their  scholars  and  oflicials.  This  work  is  printed  at 
the  mission  press  at  Shanghai,  brought  there  by  Williams. 
On  this  work  is  founded  our  commercial  intercourse  with 
Japan.  To  Dr.  Morrison,  in  China,  Dr.  Hepburn,  in  Japan, 
both  Christian  missionaries,  the  commercial  world  owes  the 
foundation  of  our  commerce  with  these  important  countries.* 
Do  we  not,  however,  in  honesty  owe  a  great  debt  to  the  mis- 
sionary, and  shall  we  be  backward  in  acknowledging  it? 

Again,  the  Japanese  government  has  established  a  national 
school  at  Jeddo,  the  capital,  for  their  youth  to  be  instructed 
in  Japanese  and  English.  Mr.  Verbeck,  another  missionary, 
is  at  the  head  of  that  department,  and  has  a  class  of  250 
pupils.  The  Japanese  government  pay  his  salary,  give  him 
a  house  in  which  he  resides,  and  furnish  him  a  guard  of 
honor.  Martin  in  China,  Verbeck  in  Japan,  both  missionaries, 
both  at  the  head  of  the  national  schools  in  their  respective 
capitals.  The  American  missionary  is  giving  into  the  hands 
of  our  merchants  the  prized  commerce  of  the  continent  of 
Asia.     The  Christian  missionary  is  the  pioneer  of  the  com- 

*  We  do  not,  indeed,  forget  that  long  before  the  time  of  Morrison  or  Hepburn 
the  Dutch  and  Portuguese  had  a  considerable  trade  with  China  and  Japan.  The 
medium  of  communication  between  the  merchants  and  the  natives  is  not  exclu- 
eively  the  Chinese  or  Japanese  as  learned  from  Morrison  or  Hepburn,  but  like- 
wise a  corrupt  form  of  the  English. — Editor, 
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merce,  Christianity,  and  civilization  of  Asia.  Shall  they  not 
have  the  credit  of  it?  Let  us  now  attend  to  the  reflex 
action  of  China  upon  our  own  country.  Will  the  Chinese 
prove  the  solution  of  the  labor  question  i 

The  mineral  question  concerns  us  all.  With  a  plentiful 
supply  of  gold  and  silver  the  financial  question  becomes  an 
easier  problem.  Gold  and  silver  being  plenty,  a  stream  is 
started  that  will  vivity  and  fertilize  the  most  barren  parts  of 
every  land.  The  foreign  mineral  lands  are  mostly  owned 
by  England,  France,  Prussia,  Austria,  Italy.  Those  classic 
lands,  however,  hardly  equal  the  territory  of  our  mineral  lands. 
What  a  precious  heritage  providence  has  bestowed  upon  ust 
Are  we  equal  to  the  responsibility  ?  Time  will  test  the  wis- 
dom of  our  policy.  Silver,  quicksilver,  wedded  together,  each 
is  necessary,  indispensable,  for  the  other.  Our  quicksilver, 
ten  times  richer  then  any  other  mine,  destroying  the  great 
monopoly  of  Spain,  cheapens  the  price,  and  stimulates  to  a 
wonderful  extent  the  product  of  the  South  American  mines. 
Graphite  also  is  ours,  the  indispensable  necessity  of  the 
crucible  to  melt  the  silver  and  the  gold,  indestructible  by  fire, 
and  not  absorbing  the  precious  metal  Did  ever  Providence 
give  so  grand  a  possession  to  any  nation  ?  The  extent  of  ter- 
ritory— 903,000  square  miles — population,  780,000 — not  one 
person  to  a  square  mile.  The  same  extent  of  country  in 
Europe  has  a  population  of  150,000,000  of  people.  The 
great  want  is  population.  Can  our  native  population  supply 
the  demand?  By  no  means.  We  want  a  large  number  im- 
mediately, and  an  inexhaustible  source  of  supply.  Whence 
shall  it  come?  China — China  alone  can  meet  the  demand. 
Nature  has  formed  them  for  these  very  services.  Physically 
formed,  they  safely  breathe  the  impure  air  of  mines  and  sub- 
terranean passages,  where  other  races  faint  and  perish.  A 
people  distinguished  for  their  patient  industry,  they  have 
learned  to  toil.  They  have  made  their  country  a  garden  spot, 
and  enriched  it  beyond  all  other  lands.  They  have  a  great 
genius  for  steady  work  and  unfailing  perseverance.  We  need 
a  docile,  quiet,  inofllensive  race,  not  afraid  or  ashamed  to  work, 
and  here  we  have  them.  They  ask  no  political  favors,  and  do 
not  seek  to  be  our  legislators  and  rulers.     They  have  learned 
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stability  at  home  and  they  likQ  a  strong  orderly  government. 
They  are  an  educated  people,  and  venerate  learning.  The 
poorest  coolie  can  often  read  and  write.  Now  for  the  application^ 
They  are  anxious,  begging  for  hard  work.  Our  people  are 
restless,  and  wish  to  avoid  it.  They  work  at  the  mines  all  day 
and  are  satisfied  with  eight  dollars  a  week.  Onr  people  grum- 
ble and  pass  on  to  richer  diggings  at  twenty-eight  dollars  a 
week.  They  come  and  glean  and  obtain  a  competency  after 
our  populace  have  decided  they  must  move  or  starve.  Quartz 
mining  is  inexhaustible,  and  yet  our  people,  recklessly  extrava- 
gant, have  already  wasted  $300,000,000.  Certainly  the  time 
has  come  for  a  new  system,  for  a  slow,  plodding,  but  not  a 
reckless  people.  We  need  the  silver  and  the  gold,  our  currency 
and  fiscal  operations  plead  strongly  for  it.  Shall  we  n^lect 
the  gift  that  Providence  has  provided  for  us?  But  there  is  a 
bitter  prejudice  against  this  Mongolian  race.  Let  us  heed  our 
lesson.     Such  prejudices  must  succumb. 

The  want  of  good  household  servants  is  a  great  and  deplora- 
ble evil.  For  every  disease,  however.  Providence  provides 
the  remedy,  and  often  summons  human  ingenuity  to  work 
out  the  problem.  When  hand  labor  was  too  expensive,  God 
provided  machinery ;  when  sewing-girls  were  exhausted,  the 
machine  took  their  place.  The  mails  are  not  rapid  enough, 
and  we  use  the  telegraph.  So  in  the  present  case  the  Chinese, 
possessing  all  the  qualities  of  good  servants,  are  at  our  door, 
begging, — not  with  brazen  look  and  arrogant  manner,  as  too 
many  are,  demanding  employment.  They  are  good  cooks,  the 
best  in  the  world,  the  French  excepted.  They  will  obey 
orders  to  the  letter  and  spirit.  They  work  all  day,  and  are 
satisfied  with  moderate  wages— who  says  all  this?  The 
Pacific  Mail  Company  from  San  Francisco  to  China  employ 
only  Chinese — Chinese  sailors,  cooks,  waiters.  They  speak  in 
the  highest  terms  of  their  honesty,  sobriety,  faithfulness. 
Passengers  passing  over  that  route  give  the  same  unvarnished 
testimony.  San  Francisco,  California,  tells  the  same  tale. 
For  fifty  cents  they  do  more  work  and  better  than  those  who 
charge  one  dollar  for  it.  A  friend,  for  years  in  business  in 
China,  has  employed  Chinese  servants.  His  statement  is 
this :  "  I  have  been  very  sick ;  no  female  could  have  nursed 
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me  more  tenderly  than  this  Chinese  servant — very  fastidious, 
no  woman  conld  have  better  ironed  my  shirts  or  made  my 
linen  whiter — fond  of  good  living,  no  cook  could  have  pre- 
pared better  or  more  palatable  dishes — always  at  hand,  ready, 
good-natured,  willing ;  no  money,  no  motive  could  tempt  me 
to  part  with  him."  A  friend,  used  to  the  best  comforts  of  life 
in  the  East,  and  interested  in  the  silver  mines  of  Nevada,  says 
that  he  wanted  no  better  cook  or  attention  tlian  he  received 
from  his  Chinese  attendant.  Rev.  Dr.  A.  L.  Stone  says  the 
Chinese  make  the  best  kind  of  help.  They  adopt  at  once  any 
new  habit  desired,  are  clean  and  competent ;  always  respect- 
ful, and  never  seem  tired  out.  They  never  steal,  nor  do  they 
have  company.  The  testimony  of  several  of  the  best  Spanish 
families  in  New  York  is,  that  the  Chinese  excel  all  other  ser- 
vants. They  use  and  much  prefer  them  for  all  kinds  of  work. 
Their  family  attachments  are  strong,  and  they  do  not  wish  to 
change.  Such  testimony  must  be  conclusive  to  all  unpreju- 
diced minds. 

In  conclusion  let  us  learn  the  lessons  of  history.  Tlie  na- 
tions that  despised  the  barbarians  fell.  Greece  was  the  clas- 
sic land,  the  mother  of  jiie  arts  and  sciences,  the  promoter  of 
commerce,  the  instructor  of  antiquity,  and  yet  proud,  and 
despising  the  barbarian.  She  fell  before  the  power  of  Rome. 
Rome  took  her  place  and  strode  over  a  prostrate  world.  She 
ruled  with  an  imperious  sway.  Overbearing,  haughty,  she 
despised  the  barbarian  and  before  that  terrible  horde  her  im- 
perial sway  perished.  All  men  are  our  brothers,  all  are  co- 
laborers  with  us  in  the  emancipation  of  the  world.  We  pass 
over  the  ocean,  tell  China  she  belongs  to  the  brotherhood  of 
nations,  and  her  open  ports  and  valuable  commerce  will  be 
our  rich  reward.  Christianity  must  triumph.  With  all  her 
faults  America  is  the  grand  Protestant  nation  of  the  world? 
and  we  are  rising  up  to  our  true  position.  We  no  longer 
wrangle  about  minor  matters,  and  the  hosts  of  our  Christian 
ranks  are  becoming  united.  A  stronger  bond  of  religion  and 
fellowship  awaits  us.  Our  money  is  poured  out  like  water  for 
noble  and  charitable  objects.  The  missionary  is  better  un- 
derstood and  more  highly  appreciated.  Closely  united  by  com- 
merce, by  telegraph  with  other  lands,  our  missionary  friends 
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(and  children  are  not  beyond  our  reach.  A  strong  united  gov- 
ernment at  home,  we  speak,  and  Turkey,  India,  China,  know 
Ithat  we  are  a  power  upon  the  earth.  The  bright  cross  appears 
in  the  heavens,  "  in  hoc  ngno  vinces.^^  A  greater  than  Con- 
stantino is  marching  to  universal  conquest,  and  under  our 
/  immaculate  king,  a  universal  Christian  empire  will  surely 
\  prevail.* 


Art.  VIT. — The  American  Colleges  and  the  American  Puh- 
lie.  By  Noah  Porter,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  Tale  College. 
New  liaven,  Conn. :  Charles  Chatfield  &  Co. 

Education  is  a  work  consisting  of  several  stages,  which  neces- 
sarily differ  greatly  from  one  another.  It  includes  all  that  is 
due  to  the  culture  and  direction  of  all  the  mental  and  bodily 
powers  of  children,  of  youth,  and  of  men  and  women,  as  well 
as  their  equipment  for  professional  life.  The  style  of  teach- 
ing which  is  best  for  a  child  may  be  unsuitable  for  the  boy  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen ;  and  the  young  man  between  twenty  and 
twenty-five  has  reached  by  natural  growth  a  stage  at  which 
he  is  less  capable  of  profiting  by  drill,  and  better  prepared  to 
apprehend  abstractions  and  generalizations,  and  to  organize 
practical  knowledge. 

Obvious  as  this  fact  must  seem  when  mentioned,  the  over- 
looking of  it  has  occasioned  the  principal  difiiculties  in  both 
the  theory  and  practice  of  education.  One  plan  treats 
children  at  school  on  the  principles. suited  to  the  college; 
another  carries  the  methods  of  the  school  into  the  treatment 
of  young  men;  and  a  third  confounds  school,  college,  and 
university  in  one.  Objections  may  be  raised  to  the  distinc- 
tive use  of  these  names,  and  many  will  make  no  difference 

♦  Our  readers  will  judge  how  far  any  part  of  the  foregoing  article  needs  qual- 
ifying in  the  light  of  the  Tientsin  massacre,  the  authentic  details  of  which  have 
been  received  since  it  was  in  type.  A  masterly  description  and  analysis  of  that 
barbarous  slaughter,  by  Dr.  Mariin,  of  China,  has  been  published  in  a  late  num- 
ber of  the  Kew  York  Evangelist 
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between  school  and  college,  and  cover  the  whole  course  of 
education  by  the  one  word — school.  But  where  there  are 
real  distinctions,  corresponding  names  are  indispensable  to  the 
proper  ends  of  language.  Common  usage  has,  in  the  main, 
so  appropriated  these.  And  a  right  understanding  of  the  du- 
ties of  an  instructor  depends  very  much  upon  the  correctness 
with  which  he  discriminates  their  respective  meanings.  The 
slackness  so  commonly  complained  of  in  preparatory  schools 
in  tins  country  is  chiefly  due  to  their  aiming  at  what  does  not 
belong  to  them  to  do,  and  to  a  great  extent  neglecting,  or 
going  through  in  a  perfunctory  manner  with  their  proper 
work,  and  hurrying  on  to  carry  their  pupils  into  the  sopho- 
more or  junior  classes  in  college,  to  the  spoiling  of  half  the 
college  course,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  their  own.  Similar  is 
the  injury  done  by  youfig  men  to  themselves  in  their  attempt- 
ing, as  some  do,  to  carry  on  professional  studies,  while  in  college. 
Order,  that  first  law  of  heaven,  and  which  ought  to  be  the 
first  of  human  culture,  is  in  no  other  serious  business  of  life  so 
much  neglected.  In  nothing  else  have  the  recent  improve- 
ments in  normal  and  model  schools  been  of  more  value  than 
in  the  stress  which  they  lay  upon  order.  Every  part  of  in- 
struction has  its  best  nse  in  its  proper  place :  and  all  together 
may  be  rendered  worse  than  useless  by  being  put  into  im- 
proper places.  Many  of  the  difliculties  encountered  by  theo- 
rists arise  from  the  attempt  to  regulate  all  steps  of  the  process 
by  one  measure. 

Greater  progress  might  have  been  made  toward  a  proper 
distribution  of  the  work  had  successive  generations  been  more 
careful  to  study  the  experience  of  i\iQ  past.  Amid  the  efforts 
for  improvement,  which  so  commendably  distinguish  the 
present,  there  is  still  too  little  regard  paid  to  that  earnest  but 
much  neglected  witness.  Experiments  are  made,  and  fail, 
and  arc  forgotten,  and  are  tried  over  again,  to  fail  again  and 
be  forgotten,  and  again  mislead  some  future  experimenter. 
What  are  some  of  those  great  heterogeneous  enterprises  of 
which,  as  if  they  were  novelties,  extravagant  expectations  are 
now  entertained,  but  the  reproduction  of  what,  in  a  more 
spontaneous  way,  grew  up,  flourished,  and  failed,  hundreds  of 
years  ago. 
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Science  records  her  progress  and  her  failures,  and  carefully 
retains  knowledge  of  all,  for  warning  and  encouragement,  as 
well  as  for  steps  to  higher  success.  Why  should  education 
stumble  along,  with  the  ruins  of  her  own  failures  about  her 
feet,  with  no  other  idea  in  her  mind  than  that  of  reconstruct- 
ing the  same ;  or  why  launch  out  into  chimerical  enterprises 
without  regard  to  the  results  of  bygone  experiments  ?  His- 
tory alone  can  make  a  plain  man  a  prophet.  Within  certain 
limits  what  has  been  will  be.  In  the  material  world  the  rule 
is  positive  and  precise ;  and  in  human  nature  also  there  are 
laws  which  may  be  relied  on.  There  are  experiments  which 
have  been  made  so  often  that  they  need  not  be  tried  again. 
It  has  been  abundantly  proved  that  the  memory  will  not 
execute  the  office  of  the  understanding,  that  you  cannot  make 
philosophers  without  knowledge,  that  a  disorderly  mind  will 
not  do  orderly  work,  and  that  men  can  no  more  perform  the 
intellectual  processes  of  children  than  children  can  rise  to  the 
capacity  of  men ;  and  yet,  in  how  many  of  our  institutions 
for  education  do  we  find  all  these  things  overlooked,  and  that 
to  the  greatest  extent  in  those  which  are  most  daring  in 
novelty  as  most  boastful  of  improvement  The  way  by 
which  reasonably  to  expect  progress  is  that  of  cautious,  care- 
fully tested  improvement  upon  the  old.  And  what  is  needed 
is  not  so  much  addition  to  the  subjects  now  studied,  as  to 
have  them  set  apart,  better  classified,  and  adapted  to  the 
state  of  mental  preparation  for  them.  The  best  results  of 
experiment  are  to  be  found  where  one  would  most  naturally 
look  for  them,  in  the  old  institutions,  which  have  not  failed 
to  appreciate  the  spirit  of  the  Age.  In  them,  among  many 
admitted  crudities,  there  is  really  a  stem  of  traditional  prog- 
ress from  age  to  age,  which  is  for  the  better.  There  is  a 
solidity  and  healthy  vitality  in  theraj  which  is  due  to  the 
freshness  of  the  new  being  ever  sustained  by  union  with 
the  tried  stability  of  the  old.  It  is  a  long  and  interesting 
way  by  which  that  position  has  been  reached.  The  whole 
of  modem  education  is  the  outgrowth  of  mediaeval  schools, 
which  were  in  most  respects  very  unlike  it.  And  much  as 
has  latterly  been  said  and  done  (and  in  some  cases  well  done) 
for  taking  education  out  of  the  hands  of  the  church,  yet  for 
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bot)i  its  planting  and  culture,  through  many  succeeding  cen- 
turies it  was  chiefly  indebted  to  the  church. 

Heathen  schools  in  the  Eoman  Empire  disappeared  with 
heathen  religion.  All  that  Christians  respected  in  their 
teaching  was  transferred  to  the  schools  of  the  church. 
With  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  civil  power  in  the  West, 
the  purity  and  intelligence  and  energy  of  the  church  also 
Buffered.  The  time  came  when  the  end  of  the  world  was 
thought  to  be  so  near  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to 
expend  •thought  upon  education  or  any  thing  else  which  per- 
tained only  to  time.  Little  was  studied  except  what  was 
of  use  in  the  service  of  the  church,  and,  as  time  advanced 
toward  the  tenth  century,  very  little  was  the  amount  deemed 
necessary  for  that. 

One  or  two  extraordinary  men  in  the  ninth  century, 
especially  Cftiarlemagne  on  the  Continent,  and  Alfred  in 
England,  made  some  improvements  in  the  schools,  which, 
although  they  had  little  immediate  effect,  lay  as  seed  in  the 
ground,  preserving  their  vitality  for  a  more  genial  season. 
And  when  the  thousandth  anniversary  of  the  Saviour's 
Passion  had  passed  over,  and  the  earth  was  found  to  con- 
tinue her  former  round  of  seasons,  to  be  as  firm  to  the  foot, 
and  as  little  like  burning  up  or  falling  to  pieces  as  before, 
the  nations  of  the  West  began  to  recover  from  the  paralysis 
which  had  long  rested  upon  them.  The  schools,  which  had 
diminished  in  numbers,  and  been  i*educed  to  the  baldest  rudi- 
ments of  instruction,  began  to  partake  of  the  general  intel- 
lectual quickening.  Dreary  was  the  nature  of  the  education 
given  in  their  classes,  and  lightened  only  by  its  scantiness. 
Improvement  was  at  first  not  undertaken  there.  But  in 
connection  with  some  schools,  oral  lessons  were  given  on  the 
theological  questions  of  the  day,  which  created  a  new  interest 
in  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  For  a  time  primary  education 
continued  in  the  same  depressed  condition,  while  the  interest 
in  the  lectures  increased.  Youth  crowded  to  hear  lectures, 
without  being  properly  qualified  to  profit  by  them.  Of 
course  that  was  an  incongruity  which  could  not  long  exist 
The  practical  difficulties  involved  constrained  attention  to  its 
remedy. 
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In  the  course  of  the  twelfth  century  more  thorough  attention 
was  given  to  the  use  of  the  means  of  instruction  then  possessed, 
by  a  vastly  increased  number  of  students ;  and  ere  the  end 
of  it,  additions  were  made  to  the  studies,  especially  in  the 
departments  of  logic  and  mathematics,  by  importation  from 
the  Moorish  schools  of  Spain.  The  value  of  the  lectures  and 
the  range  which  they  took  grew  proportionately.  Both  lec- 
turer and  pupil  rose  to  a  higher  level  and  to  broader  views,  as 
they  were  prepared  and  sustained  by  the  disciplinary  classes. 
Still  the  lectures*  were  the  attraction  of  the  schools,  »nd  both 
supplied  the  demand  for  intellectual  culture  and  incited  to  it. 
The  lecturers  were  the  intellectual  heroes  of  Europe,  who  were 
the  first  to  awaken  the  hitherto  dormant  energies  of  the  young 
nations.  The  only  subject  of  which  they  treated  was  theology ; 
but  from  only  debating  occasional  topics  of  present  interest 
they  in  course  of  time  expanded  their  grasp  to  take  in  the 
whole  field.  Arid  and  shallow,  their  treatment  was  minute 
and  orderly  in  its  superficial  divisions  and  classification,  and 
was  perhaps  the  better  intellectual  gymnastic  for  those  times, 
that  it  had  only  the  semblance  of  profundity. 

The  Latin  church  had  come  into  the  inheritance  of  a  large 
share  of  the  Western  authority  of  Imperial  Rome  ;  and  every 
question  of  popular  interest  was  concerned  with  her  practice 
or  dogmas;  andlRie  lecturers,  for  the  most  part,  occupied 
themselves  with  tneir  defence  and  exposition.  In  return,  the 
schools  were  sustained  by  the  church,  and  many  ecclesiastics 
and  pious  laymen  of  wealth  devoted  their  labors  and  much  ot 
their  property  to  tlie  improvement  and  extension  of  the  means 
of  instruction.  Thus,  they  were  constituted  charitable  insti- 
tutions, and  that  system  was  created  whereby  college  educa- 
tion has  continued  to  this  day  to  be  furnished  at  a  price  so  far 
below  what  it  costs. 

In  the  old  cathedral  and  conventual  schools  the  person  who 
had  charge  of  the  preliminary  branches  was  called  the  scholaa- 
ti(yu8^  and  the  teacher  of  theology,  the  theologus.  That  course 
went  no  further,  and  some  of  the  poorer  institutions  had  only 
the  preparatory  part.     Hence  the  common  name  scholastic. 

In  a  few  places,  youth  were  brought  together  by  the  reputa- 
tion of  illustrious  teachers  of  law,  as  at  Bologna,  in  Italy,  or 
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of  medicine,  as  at  Salerno  and  Montpelier,  constituting  schools 
less  directly  nnder  control  of  the  church. 

Consequently  there  were,  in  the  first  instance,  two  classes 
of  great  schools,  the  theological  and  the  scientific.  In  course 
of  time,  however,  the  theological  universities  adopted  also  the 
faculties  of  law  and  of  medicine,  and  theology  was  introduced 
into  Bologna. 

By  such  means  there  were  assembled  at  some  seats  of  learn- 
ing, in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  such  numbers  of 
students  as  find  no  parallel  in  any  universities  of  the  presept 
day.  For  youth  were  there  in  all  grades  of  preparation  for 
all  the  professions  then  in  existence. 

With  increase  of  numbers,  regularity  of  classification  and 
description  became  more  imperative.  Students  were  arranged, 
or  arranged  themselves,  according  to  the  houses  in  which  they 
lodged,  every  such  house  having  its  own  internal  government, 
and  all  the  houses,  departments  of  study,  and  stages  of  prog- 
ress were  grouped  together  under  one  head  of  general  legisla- 
tion by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities ;  and  the  term 
universitas  was  applied  to  the  corporation  embracing  the 
whole. 

A  tew  such  seats  of  learning  made  more  illustrious  name 
than  the  rest,  and  reached  maturity  sooner.  Paris  and  Oxford 
stood  highest,  or  were  the  most  numerously  attended ;  but  all 
were  on  the  same  general  plan.  In  the  thirteenth  century 
they  had  reached  the  completeness  of  their  type,  and  the  Ml 
tide  of  prosperity. 

The  plan  of  the  medioeval  university  was  determined  by 
the  incidental  or  casual  way  in  which  it  had  grown  up.  It 
was  simply  the  aggregate  of  all  the  departments  taught  and 
of  all  the  different  stages  of  progress  in  education  as  con- 
ducted in  one  city,  from  the  primary  school  up  to  the  Doctor's 
degree.  Being  the  result  of  successive  additions  to  the  com- 
mon school,  without  the  guidance  of  any  preconcerted  design, 
it  was  still  only  an  aggregate  upon  the  same  original  basis. 
Oxford  was  at  once  the  chief  grammar  school  of  England,  the 
great  free  school  for  the  poor,  the  seat  of  liberal  culture,  and 
of  professional  education,  for  students  of  theology,  and,  in  its 
best  days,  also  of  law  and  of  medicine. 
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The  routine  of  school  study  had  consisted  of  two  series:  one 
literary,  containing  grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric ;  the  other 
scientific,  divided  into  four  branches,  arithmetic,  geometry, 
astronomy,  and  music.  TTpon  this  Trivium  and  Quadrivium 
the  whole  structure  of  liberal  culture  rose,  by  gradual  inser- 
tion of  successive  improvements,  and  development  of  their 
internal  substance.  In  the  first  instance  the  literary  course 
outran  the  scientific,  and  out  of  the  zealous  prosecution,  espe- 
cially of  its  logic,  grew  that  systematic  and  dialectic  theology 
which  has  been  called  the  scholastic ;  and  formed  itself  into 
the  special  work  of  the  theological  faculty. 

Both  courses,  as  latterly  matured,  constituted  the  depart- 
ment of  Arts,  the  work  of  another  faculty.  Upon  the  intro- 
duction of  law  and  medicine  two  new  faculties  were  formed, 
one  of  which  had  its  aflSnities  most  intimately  with  the  scien- 
tific course,  thereby  leading  to  the  improvement  and  enhancing 
the  estimate  of  the  Quadrivium^,  as  a  branch  of  the  arts. 
Thus  arose,  by  gradual  combination  and  necessary  segr^ation 
of  elements,  the  four  faculties  of  arts,  of  theology,  of  law, 
and  of  medicine.  Facidtas  signifying,  in  those  days,  the 
ability  to  teach  in  any  one  branch,  was  applied  also  to  "  the 
authorized  teachers  of  it  collectively." 

In  respect  to  their  internal  government,  those  institutions 
exhibited  a  strange  anomaly  in  their  times,  being  more  or  less 
republican.  The  Univereity  of  Bologna  was  a  corporation  of 
students  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  attending  upon  the  in- 
structions of  certain  eminent  teachers  of  law  resident  in  that 
city ;  and  its  earliest  statutes  were  compacts  entered  into  by 
the  students  for  mutual  support  and  assistance.  They  elected 
their  own  oflScers,  and  maintained  their  own  order.  The 
University  of  Paris,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an  association  of 
teachers  connected  with  the  schools  in  that  city.  Such  was 
also  the  foundation  at  Oxford.  But  much  of  the  democratic 
spirit  of  the  Italian  universities  prevailed  in  both,  which  re- 
garded the  body  of  teachers  and  students  as  a  Deinos.  That 
spirit  extended  to  others  which  followed  the  example  of  their 
constitution. 

Mediaeval  universities,  as  a  whole,  formed  a  community 
among  themselves,  speaking  a  common  tongue,  the  Latin, 
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having  a  common  occupation,  recognizing  the  authority  of 
one  church,  and  united  with  the  stronger  attachment  to  each 
other,  that  they  were  separated  from  the  people  of  the  dif- 
ferent countries  in  which  they  were  planted.  The  universities 
of  Paris  and  of  Oxford,  were  not  properly  French  and  Eng- 
lish respectively ;  they  belonged  to  the  church.  Paris  was 
as  free  to  English  scholars  as  Oxford  was  to  Frenchmen,  or 
to  scholars  from  any  nation  professing  the  Western  Catholic 
creed;  and  students  migrated  sometimes  from  one  to  the 
other  by  thousands. 

A  great  change  came  upon  the  mediseval  universities  in 
course  of  the  revival  of  learning  and  the  Reformation. 
Toward  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  scholastic 
philosophy  began  to  decline,  and  the  reVival  of  classical 
learning  to  enlist  that  zeal  of  youth  which  had  so  long 
been  absorbed  by  the  war  of  dialectics.  But  the  universities 
were  slow  to  admit  the  classics  to  a  place  in  their  course  of 
study;  and  youth  in  large  numbers  sought  and  found  the 
instruction  which  they  demanded  elsewhere,  and  by  other 
means.  Thus  while  knowledge  became  more  extensive  and 
more  common,  the  attendance  upon  the  universities  fell  off. 
The  classics  ultimately  vindicated  their  place  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Arts,  and  greatly  enlarged  the  resources  of  the 
Trivium^  and  in  course  of  time  effected  a  change  which  over- 
tljrew  the  dynasty  of  scholasticism. 

As  the  sixteenth  century  dawned,  most  of  the  universities 
could  present  eminent  professors  teaching  the  liberal  views 
and  improved  scholarship  of  the  time,  and  even  broaching  the 
question  of  reforming  the  church.  That  again  prepared 
another  ordeal  through  which  the  universities  had  to  pass. 
It  was  within  their  halls  that  the  great  Reformation  began, 
that  its  first  controversies  were  waged,  and  its  first  heroes  did 
battle.  5y  them  had  so  large  a  part  of  the  Christian  world 
been  prepared  to  accept  that  revolution,  and  out  of  their  lec- 
ture-rooms stepped  the  men  who  conducted  the  popular  move- 
ment and  sustained  it.  From  the  University  of  Pdris  came 
the  demand  for  Papal  reform,  as  early  as  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance ;  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  did  John  Wyckliffe  commence  the  war 
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upon  long  persistent  abuses;  the  University  of  Basel  led  the 
way  to  reformation  in  Switzerland ;  in  the  University  of  Wit- 
tenberg, Luther  and  Melancthon  were  professors ;  from  that 
of  Paris  went  forth  Farel  and  Viret  and  Calvin ;  in  the  iini- 
versitifes  of  England  were  prepared  the  theologians  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  YL,  and  there  did  Bucer  and  Peter  Martyr  find 
refuge ;  and  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  did  the  Scotch 
reformation  open  its  career  and  offer  up  its  first  martyr,  and 
there  were  equipped  for  their  work  and  their  suflfering  Hamil- 
ton, Buchanan,  and  Knox.  The  Reformation  was,  under  Prov- 
idence, emphatically  the  offspring  of  the  universities ;  and 
most  of  them  suffered  severely  from  tUe  conflict  which  it  in- 
volved. It  was  inevitable  that  the  seat  of  war  should  be  most 
deeply  agitated  T)y  the  strife.  And  when  the  combatants 
emerged  into  peace  at  its  close,  it  was  to  find  themselves 
broken  and  divided,  some  having  triumphed  and  held  their 
ground  on  the  side  of  reformation,  and  others  driven  back 
toward  the  position  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Yet  the  work  effected 
proved  for  the  benefit  of  all.  Enlarged  and  more  generally 
enlightened  intellect  was  applied  to  thei^  improvement,  in 
more  distinct  separation  and  classification  of  the  work  of  the 
old  universities ;  and  in  the  establishment  of  new,  upon  im- 
proved principles. 

In  the  long  course  of  that  controversy  and  its  sequel,  the 
preparatory  schools  were  separated  from  the  universities,  and 
set  up  by  themselves  at  various  places  oVer  the  country,  a  step 
which  was  also  rendered  necessary  by  the  breaking  down  of 
the  convents  and  monasteries.  School  education  was  no  longer 
to  be  confined  to  literary  centres,  but  to  be  put  within  easy 
reach  of  every  family  throughout  the  Protestant  world. 

The  university  course,  as  thus  distinguished  from  the 
school,  consisted  of  two  separate  departments,  the  liberal  and 
professional.  The  former  had  originally  consisted  of  two  parts, 
the  Trivium  and  Quadriviumy  and  although  the  distinction 
between  these  two  was  no  longer  scrupulously  observed,  studies 
belonging  to  the  one  being  in  some  cases  pursued  within  the 
bounds  formerly  reserved  for  the  other,  ^tillthe  course  of  Arts 
remained  twofold.  To  the  first  part,  which  corresponded  to 
the  old  Triviuniy  as  to  the  place  which  it  occupied,  were 
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given,  if  we  take  Oxford  as  an  example,  four  years,  or  thereby, 
immediately  after  the  school  conrsa  Upon  finishing  that  suc- 
cessfully, the  student  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Three  more  years,  corresponding  to  the  place  of  the  Qitad- 
rivium,  enabled  the  candidate,  who  sastained  a  satisfactory 
examination,  to  take  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  as  having 
completed  the  liberal  course,  or  as  it  was  called  the  course 
in  the  Arts. 

If  a  man  proceeded  further  with  the  view  of  qualifying 
himself  for  a  profession,  he  had  to  begin  from  the  year  of  his 
Master's  degree,  except  in  the  case  of  law,  which  might  be 
commenced  a  year  sooner,  and  could  be  finished  in  six  addi* 
tional  years.  The  medical  course  required  seven,  and  the 
theological  eleven,  years  from  the  Master's  degrea  At  the 
close  of  this  course  of  professional  preparation  the  successful 
student  was  honored  with  the  degree  of  doctor,  in  law,  in 
medicine,  or  in  theology  according  to  the  profession  studied. 
The^ e  degrees  were  not  then  mere  honors ;  they  signified  real 
degrees  of  attainment,  and  were  certificates  and  licenses  to 
teach  or  to  practise  the  professions  to  which  they  were 
attached. 

The  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  saw  the  rise  of  the 
Dutch  universities,  those  benign  fruits  of  the  Reformation,  in 
which  classical  scholarship  and  a  new  and  greater  philosophy 
were  combined  with  the  development  of  reformed  theology. 

In  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  especially  in 
the  latter  part  of  it,  the  German  univereities  began  to  assume 
the  place  of  precedence  which  they  now  hold.  Their  posi- 
tion was  taken  upon  the  principle  of  more  perfect  separation 
of  departments.  Taking,  for  example,  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin— not  only  was  the  grammar  school  left  off,  but  also  all 
that  part  of  the  course  of  Arts  required  for  the  Bwdielor's 
degree,  which  was  committed  to  the  college,  or  institutions  of 
that  grade.  The  Master's  course  was  made  co-ordinate  with 
the  professional,  and  assigned  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  or  of 
Philosophy  in  the  university,  with  its  analogous  degree 
of  Doctor  in  Philosophy. 

Consequently  there  was  a  trtad  of  educational  institutions 
established  and  carried  out  with  more  or  less  precision  in  the 
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diflFerent  German  states,  consisting  of  the  school,  confined  to 
preparatory  training;  the  college,  under  one  name  and 
another,  assigned  to  liberal  culture  alone;  and  the  university, 
provided  with  professional  instruction,  as  well  as  with  the 
means  of  further  pursuing  liberal  education  for  tliose  whose 
leisure  or  taste  dispose  them  thereto,  or  who  choose  to  make 
it  their  profession  as  teachers  or  authors. 

As  long  as  the  universities  retained  their  medioeval  type, 
those  of  England — namely,  Oxford  and  Cambridge — main- 
tained their  position  among  the  first;  but  they  have  not  kept 
up  with  the  progress  of  improvement.  Their  medisBval  course 
is  no  longer  practical ;  and  no  adequate  provision  has  been 
made  for  supplying  its  place.  The  highest  praise  of  English 
education  pertains  to  the  collegiate  schools.  The  practical 
course  of  the  universities  only  carries  forward  to  a  higher 
point  the  work  of  the  school,  and  answers  the  purposes  of 
liberal  culture — that  is,  it  is  of  the  nature  of  what  belongs 
to  the  college. 

In  the  French  revolution  of  the  last  century,  the  university 
of  Paris  was  entirely  swe})t  away,  together  with  all  the  other 
universities  of  France.  Public  instruction  was  organized  on 
a  new  plan  by  Napoleon  I.  That  plan  was  abolished  by 
Louis  XVIII.,  who  attempted  one  of  his  own,  which  the  rule 
of  the  Hundred  Days  defeated.  Upon  reconstructing  the  gov- 
ernment after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  subject  of  education 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  a  commission  which  adopted  sub- 
stantially the  ideas  of  Napoleon. 

According  to  that  method,  the  university  is  nothing  else  than 
government  applied  to  the  universal  direction  of  public  in- 
struction. First  in  the  series  of  institutions  are  the  common 
schools  of  different  grades;  then  the  colleges  and  lyceums, 
both  pertaining  to  the  department  of  liberal  culture;  and 
highest  in  rank  are  academies,  which  are  local  divisions  of  the 
university,  distributed  over  France,  and  the  central  authority 
and  head  of  all  is  at  Paris. 

American  upiversities  fail  in  that  clearness  of  segregation, 
which  would  assign  them  to  their  proper  functions.  Invaria- 
bly they  retain  the  college  as  a*  part  of  their  course,  and  fiiake 
it  their  Faculty  of  Arts.     In  this  they  coincide  with  the  uni- 
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Bities  of  Scotland.     Consequently  they  have  nothing  which 

rresponds  to  the  second  course  in  tlie  Arts,  and  the  Master's 
legree  is  a  mere  empty  title.     At  the  same  time,  the  attempt 

combine  the  college  with  the  university  always  produces 
an  incongruity.  The  two  parts  of  the  institution  will  not 
cohere.  They  cannot  properly  be  governed  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple. The  university  proper  is  a  place  of  study  for  men 
already  cultivated  by  liberal  education,  where  they  learn  the 
professions  to  which  they  propose  to  devote  their  lives.  And 
it  is  as  desirable  that  they  should  be  completely  separated 
from  the  college,  where  immature  youth  are  trained  in  the 
liberal  arts,  as  it  is  that  these  latter  should  be  separated  from 
the  grammar  school,  where  boys  are  drilled  in  the  elements. 
Each  one  can  conduct  its  own  work  better  alone. 

In  America,  a  true  university  is  that  which  is  established 
in  various  places  over  the  country,  in  law  schools,  medical 
schools,  and  theological  seminaries.  Concerned  with*  studies, 
which,  to  be  pursued  with  most  profit,  demand  a  previous  col- 
lege training,  yet  unembarrassed  by  any  complication  with 
colleges,  those  institutions  conduct  their  own  work,  after  their 
own  proper  manner,  in  a  very  effective  way.  Advantages  iare 
no  doubt  to  be  derived  from  assembling  them  all  at  one  place, 
libraries  in  common,  for  example ;  but  perhaps  not  enough  to 
counterbalance  that  of  each  one  being  put  in  its  own  most 
proper  locality. 

The  university,  as  now  distinguished  from  the  school  and 
college,  is  the  professional  part  of  a  compete  education  ;  and 
its  pupils  are  liberally  educated  men,  already  trained  to  a  ra- 
tional use  of  their  faculties  and  deteynined  to  their  respective 
purposes  in  life.  Its  internal  government  should  be  addressed 
to  the  end  of  maintaining  order  and  inciting  to  diligence,  by 
eliciting  voluntary  co-operation,  bringing  out  the  approval  of 
judgment,  and  the  action  of  conscience.  Its  peculiar  restraints, 
over  and  above  those  of  general  society,  are  such  as  belong  to 
a  voluntary  association  for  the  attainment  of  a  common  end. 
The  methods  of  ingtrnction  proper  to  the  university'  are,  accord- 
ingly, such  as  to  aid  the  thinking  of  mature  minds :  as  lectures, 
prelections,  conversations  on  the  subject  of  study  and  on  books 
assigned  to  be  read;  demonstrations  by  means  of  drawings, 
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models,  maps,  charts,  or  of  the  actual  subject;  experiments, 
examinations,  and  practice  in  the  formal  processes  of  the 
profession  in  view. 

The  original  method  of  teaching  was  that  of  dictating  what 
was  to  be  learned,  making  the  pupil  commit  it  to  memory,  and 
afterward  examining  him,  to  test  his  understanding  of  it,  cor- 
rect his  errors,  and  fix  the  whole  more  firmly  in  his  mind.  As 
the  class  advanced,  dictation  expanded  into  the  freer  and 
broader  current  of  lecture,  in  which  a  more  matured  capacity 
of  apprehension  was  called  into  exercise.  The  amount  of  at- 
tainment was  not  great,  but  the  course  was  long,  owing  to  the 
slow  and  laborious  method  of  progress.  The  introduction  of 
text-books  was  a  great  improvement,  especially  in  the  earlier 
stages.  Dictation  could  then  be  laid  aside,  though  it  is  still 
practised,  to  some  extent,  with  profit.  In  the  part  of  his  edu- 
cation to  which  that  method  belonged  the  student  can  now 
generally  do  better  for  himself,  in  mastering  passages  assigned 
to  be  read,  if  he  is  afterward  thoroughly  examined  upon  thero. 
But  at  the  stage  of  progress,  where  anciently  dictation  ripened 
into  lecture,  there  is  still  nothing  which  can  entirely  take  the 
place  of  the  old  method.  For  the  use  of  lecture  is  not  all  sum- 
med up  in  supplying  the  lack  of  books.  On  many  points  it  has 
still  to  serve  that  purpose ;  but  is  now  far  more  needed  on  ac- 
count of  their  unmanageable  number.  It  is  profitable  to  have 
a  guide  who  can  present  us,  in  brief,  with  the  substantial 
teaching  of  all  that  pertains  to  our  subject  of  study.  One  man 
can  thereby  save,  as  well  as  direct,  the  time  and  eflbrts  of  many. 
To  master  the  literature  of  a  profession,  and  the  substance  of 
all  its  instructions,  is  the^ork  of  a  life-time,  and  in  some  pro- 
fessions is  too  much  for  the  longest  human  life  ;  but  one  man, 
by  devoting  his  whole  attention  to  a  single  branch  of  it,  may 
be  able  to  present  the  amount  of  what  is  to  be  found  in  that 
branch,  in  a  course  of  lectures  not  too  prolonged  for  a  place 
among  the  studies  preparatory  for  the  profession.  Tlius  a  corps 
of  professors,  each  laboring  consistently  in  his  own  department, 
can,  within  a  few  years,  ftirmsh  an  amount  of  information 
which  no  one  of  themselves,  in  his  whole  life-time,  could  have 
collected  and  digested.  Moreover,  it  is  of  no  little  value  to 
receive  the  influence  proceeding  from  a  mind  kindled  by  en- 
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thusiastic  pursuit  of  one  department  of  knowledge,  and  deep 
insight  into  its  laws. 

In  all  professions  the  power  of  correct  and  rapid  observa- 
tion, and  assignment  of  things  to  their  classes,  is  of  inestimable 
value.  And  there  is  no  better  discipline  of  mind  to  that  end, 
which  education  can  propose,  than  the  task  of  listening  to 
lectures  with  a  view  to  being  examined  on  them.  It  is  an 
exercise  tending  to  the  highest  intellectual  maturity  to  control 
attention  to  a  strictly  didactic  lecture,  to  apprehend  accurately 
its  particular  statements,  its  general  plan  and  purport,  while 
it  is  in  the  conrse  of  delivery,  and  to  retain  and  marshal  the 
whole  for  future  use. 

It  is  certainly  pleasant  to  follow  a  teacher  who  is  able  to 
enlist  attention  and  retain  it;  but  of  far  more  educational 
value  for  the  student  is  it  to  learn  to  command  his  own  atten- 
tion to  whatsoever  his  duty  requires.  The  former  is  only  to 
yield  to  the  mastery  of  another  mind ;  the  latter  is  an  act  of 
self-control,  going  to  render  a  man  master  of  his  own  powers. 
The  habit  of  mind  formed  by  being  entertained  is  superficial, 
never  dares  to  penetrate  beyond  the  outward  effects  of  any 
thing;  to  the  solid  basis  of  the  beautifiil  and  entertaining  it 
,  never  reaches,  and  is  ever  helplessly  dependent  upon  the 
work  of  others.  It  is  not  a  result  of  education,  except  in  as 
far  as  the  capacity  to  enjoy  certain  objects  goes.  To  be  able 
to  take  interest  in  works  of  science  and  art,  and  their  nice 
discriminations,  to  be  impressible  by  the  finest  shades  of 
beautiful  affection  does  certainly  belong  to  the  best  points  of 
mental  culture ;  but  the  mere  capacity  to  be  entertained  does 
not.  The  least  informed  are  the  most  easily  entertained,  and 
at  the  least  expense.  It  can  never  enable  a  man  to  work, 
to  produce  any  of  the  effects  which  an  educated  man  is 
expected  to  produce  for  the  benefit  of  society. 

A  man,  in  acquiring  power  over  his  own  attention,  secures 
also  power  over  the  minds  of  others.  All  persons  who  do  not 
possess  it  have  a  natural  tendency  to  lean  upon  him  who  does. 
And  every  educated  man  ought  to  be  such  as  his  unedu- 
cated neighbors  can  have  recourse  to,  as  not  only  better  in- 
formed touching  his  prpfession,  but  also  as  better  able  to  turn 
all  the  powers  of  his  mind  with  effect  to  any  emergency  which 
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may  arise  among  them.  Tlie  youDg  commit  a  great  mistake 
who  exclusively  attach  themselves  to  that  which  is  entertain- 
ing among  their  studies.  Entertainment,  of  course,  is  not  to 
be  rejected  when  occurring  naturally ;  but  by  far  the  most 
profitable  is  that  intellectual  eflFort  which  takes  hold  of  and 
masters  what  is  orderly  but  not  attractive.  That  student  is 
earning  the  noblest  triumphs,  who,  pushing  through  the  out- 
works of  an  uninviting  study,  fighting  his  way  manfully  with 
every  obstacle,  at  length  reaches  a  point  where  the  symmetry 
of  the  whole  lies  before  him,  and  the  delight  of  conquered 
knowledge  dawns  upon  his  heart.  That  is  the  man  who  will 
make  an  impression  on  the  society  in  which  he  lives,  if  not 
upon  the  broader  world,  to  be  remembered  long. 

The  effort  of  properly  attending  lectures  is  one  which  re- 
quires no  little  mental  training  such  as  is  seldom  found  short 
of  the  higher  classes  in  college,  and  then  only  in  the  case  of 
those  who  have  been  faithful  to  their  previous  studies.  A 
common  defect  of  the  uneducated,  or  imperfectly  educated, 
mind  is  that  of  not  giving  attention  correctly.  To  hear  cor- 
rectly, and  at  once,  what  is  said,  is  a  most  desirable  practi- 
cal power,  and  not  less  important  the  habit  of  reporting 
correctly. 

Po'pular  lecturing  is  necessarily  a  different  affair.  Inasmuch 
as,  in  that  case,  a  mixed  audience  is  addressed,  and  mental 
preparation  cannot  be  presumed,  the  lecture  must  take  the 
character  of  entertainment,  and  make  as  little  demand  as 
possible  upon  that  attention  which  is  felt  to  be  an  effort.  It 
belongs  to  the  head  of  amusements,  takes  its  place  with  the 
theatre  and  dramatic  readings,  and  has  little  to  do  with 
education. 

The  recitation  method  of  instruction  is  that  which  is  beat 
suited  for  boys  at  school,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  collie 
course,  and  must  be  retained  in  the  university,  wherever  drill 
is  needed.  The  lecture  is  best  for  aiding  the  studies  of  mature 
minds  in  collecting  and  classifying  information,  and  ought 
to  interchange  with  the  recitation  in  the  more  advanced  part 
of  the  college  course,  while  in  the  university  it  is  necessarily 
the  prevailing  method. 

In  college,  the  grand  objects  in  view  have  reference  to  self- 
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culture,  to  formation  of  habits  of  attention,  of  diligence,  of 
reading,  command  of  the  faculties,  and  of  regular  and  con- 
stant application.  Of  course,  it  is  of  no  little  importance 
what  the  material  of  study  is ;  but  much  more  is  the  intel- 
lectual discipline  which  it  furnishes.  In  the  university,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  great  concern  is  the  subject-matter  of 
study.  The  student,  it  is  presumed,  has  already  the  necessary 
training,  and  is  now  seeking  clear  and  classified  information 
for  his  life's  work. 

Conversation,  or  examination,  or  making  of  abstracts,  should 
always  accompany  a  course  of  lectures  for  instruction,  as  help- 
ful, if  not  indispensable  to  the  certifying,  digesting,  and  as- 
similating of  the  instructions  received.  Taking  of  notes 
during  the  time  of  listening  to  a  lecture  is  an  interruption, 
and  granted  only  to  defective  memory.  It  were  better  to 
grasp  the  whole  discourse  as  a  unit,  by  one  continuoiis  effort 
of  attention,  and  write  the  notes  after  returning  to  one's  room ; 
but  that  demands  an  excellence  of  memory  too  rare  to  admit 
of  its  being  recommended  as  a  rule ;  and  to  learn  to  take 
notes  with  facility  and  without  embarrassment  of  attention, 
is  an  attainment  valuable  for  life. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  great  aim  of  the  university  is  to  in- 
struct, promote,  and  direct  professional  enterprise.  The  school 
is  a  system  of  constraints ;  the  college  of  mixed  constraints 
and  inducements,  designed  to  guide,  to  correct  independent 
action.  The  university  is  a  commonwealth  of  minds  already 
committed  to  their  own  Responsibility.  Neither  school  nor 
college  have  properly  any  professional  bearing ;  the  univer- 
sity is  entirely  professional. 

They  are  the  studies  of  the  university  which  have  no  natu- 
ral termination.  The  work  of  the  school  comes  to  an  end 
when  its  pupils  are  adequately  prepared  for  college ;  the  work 
of  the  college  ceases  when  its  classes  are  properly  qualified  to 
take  up  the  studies  of  the  university ;  but  the  work  of  the 
university  initiates  men  into  that  career  which,  as  long  as 
they  are  useful  to  the  world,  has  no  end.  Up  to  the  close  of 
their  college  course  youth  receive  education  for  their  own 
sake ;  in  the  university  they  are  to  learn  how  to  be  useful  to 
others.    And  although  that  end  may  be  attained  by  many 
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^,  different  ways,  yet  fundamentally  it  lies  in  the  right  directing 
of  enterprise,  and  toward  the  forming  of  public  sentiment 
r  accordingly,  and  through  the  channel  of  professional  effort 

The  best  service  a  man  can  render  his  fellow-men  is  gener- 
ally in  the  line  of  his  profession ;  but  there  is  also  an  inde- 
finable influence  for  good  or  evil  wielded  by  every  respectable 
professional  man,  through  his  intercourse  with  society,  and 
which  increases  in  power  and  extent  with  his  professional  suc- 
cess. Consequently  the  common  duty  belonging  to  all  edu- 
cated men  is  that  of  guiding  public  sentiment  aright ;  that  is, 
in  a  manner  conducive  to  the  good  order  of  community,  to 
the  support  of  enlightened  enterprise,  and  the  cause  oT  God, 
peace,  and  good  will  among  men. 

By  profession,  in  these  remarks,  we  would  not  be  under- 
stood to  mean  only  medicine,  law,  and  theology,  but  every 
learned  occupation,  demanding,  for  true  success  in  it,  a  basis 
of  liberal  culture. 

One  of  the  things  which  it  belongs  to  the  college  to  teach, 
is  the  reliability  of  truth  ;  that  there  are  principles  trustwor- 
thy and  eternal,  many  of  which  can  be  known  indubitably, 
and  ought  to  be  so  known  by  all  educated  men.  This  position 
should  be  abundantly  sustained  from  every  branch  of  science, 
that  the  young  mind  may  be  well  fortified  in  regard  to  it. 
Immense  evil  has  been  done  by  the  false  dictum,  so  often 
repeated,  that  nothing  can  be  known  for  certain.  It  puts  the 
mii)d  in  a  state  of  universal  scepticism,  defeating  all  the  most 
valuable  ends  of  education.  It  is  Aiiefly  with  a  view  to  the 
inculcation  and  full  exposition  of  this  doctrine  that  the  precise 
sciences  should  be  taught  in  college.  The  fuller  study  of 
mathematics  belongs  to  the  engineer  or  astronomer,  and  ac- 
cordingly to  university  work ;  the  minute-  study  of  chemistry 
belongs  to  the  professions  founded  thereupon,  but  their  funda- 
mental principles  ought  to  be  well  enough  explained  and 
substantiated  for  youth  in  college,  to  establish  in  their  minds 
conviction  and  confidence  in  their  reliability.  A  minuteness 
of  instruction,  beyond  the  demands  of  this  purpose,  is  out  of 
the  proper  line  of  college  work,  and  belongs  to  the  university. 

At  the  same  time,  to  prevent  the  evil  of  confidence  in  the 
the  wrong  place,  the  bounds  of  actual  knowledge  ought  also 
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to  be  set  forth,  and  the  vagueness  of  conjecture,  where  nothing 
but  conjecture  exists,  sliould  be  .distinctly  set  over  against 
positive  knowledge,  where  that  exists.  How  to  test  the  credi- 
ble and  distinguish  its  features,  and  what  features  mark  any 
thing  as  incredible,  is  a  point  essentially  belonging  to  the 
same  connection. 

For  such  purpose  was  geometry  employed  by  the  Greeks, 
and  law  by  the  Eomans.  Law,  studied  as  a  profession,  is  out 
of  place  in  a  college  course ;  but  law,  to  all  the  extent  of  in- 
culcating the  reality  of  the  great  principles  of  civil  order,  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  instruments  at  the  disposal  of  liberal 
educarton. 

A  good  college  education  may  as  properly  be  laid  out  upon 
a  youth  destined  to  be  a  merchant,  or  a  farmer,  or  a  trades- 
man, as  upon  one  who  has  a  view  to  a  learned  profession. 
The  difference  is  only  that  the  liberal  professions  demand,  if 
not  by  rule,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  previous  attainmcjnt 
in  college  studies,  and  other  occupations  do  not  so  demand  it. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  all  the  respectable, 
occupations  of  human  life  would  be  better  conducted  if  in 
the  hands  of  liberally  educated  men.  But  that  implies  a 
breadth  of  culture  extending  to  all  the  studies  prior  to,  and 
independent  of,  the  particular  professional  training.  Most 
industrial  pursuits  depend  upon  science.  But  an  education 
containing  nothing  but  science  is  not  a  liberal  one.  It  culti- 
vates only  a  part  of  a  man,  and  that  the  harder  part,  which  it 
hardens.  There  can  be  no  liberal  culture  without  art: 
and  the  most  available  of  all  arts  for  the  purpose  is  that  of 
literature. 

The  work  of  Professor  Porter,  of  Tale  College,  the  name  of 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  a  defence,  and  a 
very  ^ble  defence,  of  tlie  system  and  methods  pursued  in  the 
pldest  and  best  American  colleges.  Commencing  with  an 
historical  review  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  existing  agita- 
tion on  that  subject,  the  author  takes  up  the  line  of  argument, 
as  before  the  bar  of  the  American  public,  and  discusses  the 
studies  of  the  regular  course,  in  comparison  with  those  now 
recommended  as  better ;  the  enforcement  of  fidelity  in  study, 
as  compared  with  greater  license ;  the  evils  of  the  college  sys- 
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tem,  and  their  remedies  ;  the  common  life  of  the  college ;  the 
religious  character  of  American  colleges ;  the  class  system, 
and  other  kindred  topics,  in  all  of  which  he  defends,  in  the 
main,  the  state  of  things  as  it  is.  With  a  clear  and  full  ad- 
mission that  it  is  not  withoat  many  faults,  he  maintains  that 
the  existing  system  has  within  itself  better  aptitudes  for  re- 
form than  are  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  novelties  which  are 
now  by  many  persons  proposed  to  take  its  place.  His  argu- 
ment covers  the  whole  ground,  and  is  sustained  in  a  lucid  and 
animated  style  with  the  cogency  which  naturally  grows  from 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  long  experience  in  deal- 
ing with  it  in  all  its  details. 


Art.  VIIT. — The  Invitation  Heeded.  Reasons  far  a  Reium 
to  Catholic  Unity.  By  James  Kent  Stone,  late  President 
of  Kenyon  College,  Gambler,  Ohio ;  and  of  Hobart  College, 
Geneva,  New  York  ;  and  S.  T.  D.  Fourth  Edition.  Kew 
York :  The  Catholic  Publication  Society.    1870. 

Sow  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stone  Bettered  his  Situation  :  An  Exami- 
nation of  the  Assurance  of  Salvation  and  Certainty  of  Be- 
lief to  which  we  are  affectimiately  invited  hy  his  Holiness 
the  Pope.  By  Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon.  Keprinted  from 
the  Jsew  Englander^  J^^ly?  1870.  New  York:  American 
and  Foreign  Christian  Union,  27  Bible  House. 

Lecture  on  the  Vatican  Council.    By  Abchbishop  Purcell. 

The  author  of  the  "  Invitation  Heeded"  is  a  son  of  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  ministers  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  this  country — especially  of  the  class  known  as  Low 
Church.  If  we  are  not  misinformed  he  is  also  descended 
from  that  great  jurist  whose  name  he  bears — the  late  Chan- 
cellor Kent,  whose  "  Commentaries  "  are  among  the  foremost 
standard  authorities  in  American  jurisprudence.  \We  infer 
from  this  volume  that  he  had  for  some  j:ime  been  investigating 
the  great  questions  treated  in  it,  before  he  was  greeted  witli 
the  late  formal  invitation  extended  by  the  Roman  pontiff  to 
all  Protestants  to  put  themselves  under  his  jurisdiction.     He 
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had  already  become  eminent  in  his  own  communion.  His 
book  betrays  an  inquisitive,  earnest,  and  impassioned  mind, 
endowed  with  considerable  learning,  culture,  and  elegance,  and 
master  of  a  style  of  more  than  average  force,  beauty,  and 
point  Dr.  Stone's  characteristics,  surroundings,  and  ante- 
cedent^,  invest  his  conversion  to  Romanism  with  unusual 
interest,  and  render  his  book  one  of  the  most  plausible  and 
effective  pleas  for  the  church  of  his  adoption  which  has  issued 
from  an  American  pen.  But  if  such  a  writer  fails  as  to  the 
material  issues  involved,  his  plea  only  weakens  what  it  aims 
to  support. 

Mr.  Bacon's  tract  is  not  so  much  a  direct  sifting  or  refuta- 
tion of  the  reasonings  in  this  book,  as  a  positive,  derisive, 
and  irrefutable  demonstration  of  the  impossibility  of  obtain- 
ing the  assurance  of  salvation  of  which  Dr.  Stone  is  in  quest, 
according  to  the  ^institutions,  dogmas,  and  methods  of  the 
Romish  Church.  It  is  a  very  apt  and  trenchant  application 
of  logic,  humor,  satire,  to  a  case  which  well  deserves  this  inci- 
sive and  caustic  treatment.  The  pivot  on  which  Dr.  Stone's 
plea  turns  is  that  of  Papal  infallibility.  With  this  his  whole 
argument  stands  or  falls.  If  he  is  successful  in  establishing 
that,  of  course  he  proves  it  the  duty  of  all  to  submit  to  the 
Roman  pontiff.     Failing  of  this,  he  fails  altogether. 

The  Papist  and  Protestant  agree  that  we  need  an  infallible 
guide  in  religion.  But  the  latter  insists  that  God's  Word,  the 
former,  that  the  church,  through  its  hierarchy  or  some  order 
or  council  or  person  thereof,  is  this  infallible  guide.  Dr.  Stone, 
the  Vatican  Council,  and  all  ultramontanes  maintain  that  this 
infallibility  vests  in  the  Pope  primarily  and  exclusively,  as  the 
head  of  the  church.  We  hold  that  all  members  of  the  true 
church,  which  is  Christ's  body,  i.  «.,  all  real  Christians  and 
saints  know  infallibly  all  truths  essential  to  salvation,  because 
they  find  them  asserted  in  the  Scriptures,  upon  the  authority 
of  God.  His  voice  they  hear,  and  will  not  follow  a  stranger. 
This  results  from  their  being  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit  whose 
anointing  makes  them  to  know  all  things  essential  to  salva- 
tion ;  that  they  are  the  truth  and  no  lie,  and  that  no  lie  is  of 
the  truth.     1  John  ii.  20-27. 

But  how  do  we  know  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God  ? 
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"What  ground  of  certainty  can  we  have  that  it  speaks  to  us  in 
the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  God?  Romish  theologians, 
Dr.  Stone  included,  deem  these  crucial  and  stunning  questions. 
They  think  the  sole  possible  answer  is,  that  we  can  know  it 
only  by  the  testimony  of  the  church.  This  testimony  they 
maintain  is  that  of  the  Homish  hierarchy,  and  not  only  so, 
but  ultramontanes,  such  as  Dr.  Stone  and  the  Vatican  Coun- 
cil, hold  that  it  must  be  given  by  the  Pope  as  the  only  original 
and  primal  repository  of  infallibility. 

But  the  fallacy  of  such  assumptions  and  paralogisms  is  read- 
ily apparent.  How  do  we  know  the  heavens,  the  earth,  our 
own  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  frames,  to  be  the  work  of 
God,  to  declare  his  glory,  and  evince  his  eternal  power  and 
Godhead  ?  Do  they  beam  upon  us  a  self-evidence  of  infallible 
certainty  to  every  candid  mind  ?  And  as  surely  as  they  are 
self -evidently  the  work  of  God,  are  not  the  Holy  Scriptures 
self-evidently  the  word  of  God,  the  utterance  of  one  who  spake 
as  never  man  spake  ? 

It  is  vain  for  Papists  to  impugn  the  sufficiency  of  such  evi- 
dence. They  are  now  wont  to  appeal  to  it  as  the  evidence  of 
the  divine  origin  and  prerogatives  of  their  own  body  and  the 
infallibility  of  its  primate.  Although  Dr.  Stone,  like  the  Pope 
and  Vatican  Council  appeals  at  great  length  to  the  Scriptures 
to  prove  the  primacy  and  infallibility  of  Peter  and  his  alleged 
successors  in  the  pontifical  chair,*  nevertheless  he  follows  Arch- 
bishop Manning,  and  the  drift  of  recent  ultramontane  theolo- 
gians in  appealing  to  this  self-evidence  as  the  main  proof  of 
the  divinity,  supremacy,  and  infallibility  of  the  Eomish  Church 
in  the  person  of  its  supreme  head.  Says  Dr.  Stone,  "  The  Cath- 
olic believes  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church.  But  he  does  not  so 
merely  as  a  logical  inference  from  the  words  of  Scripture,  He 
does  not  even  need  the  Scriptures- to  know  that  the  church  is 
divine.  There  she  stands  and  her  existence  is  the  evidence  of 
her  origin.  She  speaks;  and  her  claims  are  her  credentials. 
She  acts ;  and  her  work  is  her  vindication,"  p.  146.  To  this 
attitude  the  Vatican  claim  is  driven^  by  remorseless  logic. 
The  claim  is  that  the  Scriptures  derive  their  authority  solely 
from  the  testimony  of  the  church,  uttered  by  its  infallible 
*  See  pp.  228  et  seq. 
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head,  the  Pope.  Bat  if  asked,  on  what  evidence  does  the  claim 
of  the  church  and  Pope  to  infallibility  and  spiritual  supremacy 
rest  ?  it  will  not  do  to  say,  upon  the  Scriptures.  This  is  the 
old  fallacy  of  the  circle  in  proving  the  church  by  the  Scrip- 
tures and  the  Scriptures  by  the  church,  which  it  is  easier  for 
our  author  to  underrate  than  to  escape.  He,  with  other  ultra* 
montanes,  is  sagacious  enough  to  see  that,  if  testimony  ever 
so  conclusive  for  the  Papacy  could  be  obtained  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, on  their  system,  the  whole  fabric  falls  to  the  ground,  un- 
less they  can  rest  it  on  other  foundations.  If  the  Scriptures 
rest  on  the  church,  how  can  the  church  rest  on  the  Scriptures  } 
On  what  then  does  the  church  rest  ?  Whence  the  evidence  of 
its  divinity  and  infallibility  \  Clearly  nowhere  unless  in  itself. 
This  being  so,  the  appeal  to  Scripture  in  support  of  the  Papacy 
so  often  made  by  their  theologians,  by  Dr.  Stone,  and  by  the 
Vatican  Council  nullifies  itself.  It  is  an  appeal  to  a  witness 
they  have  already  discredited.' 

The  issue  then  is  clear  and  simple.  Which  bears  the  strong- 
est self-evidence  of  a  divine  inspiration,  authority,  and  infalli- 
bility ?  The  Word  recorded  in  Jhe  Holy  Scriptures,  or  the 
occupant  of  the  Papal  chair  at  Kome  and  his  predecessors 
fulminating  anathemas  against  all  Christians,  ministers,  and 
ecumenical  councils  even,  who  dispute  their  infallibility  2  Is 
it  necessary  to  argue  this  self-answering  question  f  We  shall 
soon  see  how  Dr.  Stone  disposes  of  some  of  the  noted  and  un- 
questionable historical  illustrations  of  the  fallibility  of  the  Pope. 
Meanwhile  we  will  notice  some  allegations  or  assumptions 
which  are  constantly  appearing  in  his  book  against  the  infalli- 
bility, sufficiency,  and  authority  of  the  Bible  as  a  rule  of  faith, 
and  which,  if  of  any  force,  rebound  with  tenfold  power  againet 
his  favorite  dogma. 

He  argues  strenuously  that  a  church,  so  far  as  divine,  must 
be  infallibly  guided,  and  that  such  infallible  guidance  involves 
an  inlallible  head.  But  who  is  that  head  {  One  is  our  Head 
even  Christ ;  we  know  no  other.  The  true  church  is  his  body, 
and  its  members,  members  of  him,  informed  by  his  spirit,  and 
having  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One,  whereby  they  know 
all  things  necessary  to  salvation.  This  church  of  those  '^  called 
to  be  saints"  claims  to  know  infallibly  the  essentials  of  the 
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Christian  faith,  the  things  that  are  freely  given  it  of  God  ;  not 
for  the  purpose  of  lording  it  over  the  consciences  of  others,  but 
for  its  own  sure  guidance  in  the  way  of  life,  and  certain  ac- 
ceptance by  that  Master  to  whom  alone  it  stands  or  falls,  and 
who  is  alone  Lord  of  the  conscience.  In  this  highest  sense  of 
the  word  church,  and  to  the  extent  above  described,  it  ever 
has  claimed  and  does  claim  to  know  in  whom  it  believes.  It 
rests  on  a  sure  foundation.  It  is  not  true  in  this  sense  that 
Rome  alone  has  claimed  sure  divine  guidance,  and  thus  proves 
its  exclusive  divinity,  as  Dr.  Stone  claims.  It  alone  has  claim- 
ed infallibility  as  the  peculiunl  of  Popes,  cardinals,  or  other 
ecclesiastics  for  the  government  of  the  whole  body.  How  then 
do  the  saints  thus  infallibly  know  the  essential  truths  of  sal- 
vation ?  By  the  Word,  the  inspired  Word.  But  says  Dr.  Stone 
(p.  141) :  "  The  fact  of  inspiration  is  a  supernatural  fact,  a 
divine  fact,.and  can  only  be  attested  by  a  divine  witness  which 
you  are  not."  Who  then  is  s^ich  a  witness?  The  Pope  of 
Rome,  or  a  truly  divine  witness  testifying  in  his  word,  and  in 
our  spirits  to  the  divine  truth  and  authority  of  that  word  f 
"  God  hath  revealed  them  to  us  by  his  spirit."  He  taketh  the 
thinsrs  of  Christ  and  showeth  them  unto  us.  However  else  *Mt 
doth  evidence  itself  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  yet  notwithstand- 
ing, our  fiill  persuasion  and  assurance  of  the  infallible  truth 
and  divine  authority  thereof  is  from  the  inward  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  bearing  witness,  by  and  with  the  Word,  in  our 
hearts."    (Confession  of  Faith,  Chap.  I.,  5.) 

"But"  says  Dr.  Stone,  "your  hope,  then,  is  based  upon 
your  faith,  and  your  faith  reposes  upon  the  fact  of  inspiration  ; 
but  the  fact  of  inspiration  is  supported  by  what?  Tour 
little  world,  like  the  Hindoos,  rests  upon  the  elephant,  and 
the  elephant  rests  upon  the  tortoise,  and  the  tortoise  rests 
upon  nothing.  Tliis  is  only  saying  that  your  faith  rests  upon 
inspiration,  and  inspiration  is  proved  by  your  faith.'*  (P.  140.) 
Is  not  Dr.  Stone  sharp  enough  to  see  that  this  is  good  for 
nothing,  or  else  thrice  good  against  his  own  system  ?  Because 
we  believe  the  Bible  inspired  upon  the  evidence  of  divinity  it 
bears,  as  evinced  by  the  Spirit  witnessing  in  it,  and  in  our 
own  souls  by  enlightening  them  to  see  it,  are  we  therefore 
proving  it  by  our  faith,  or  not  rather  exercising  faith  in  it 
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because  proved  true  in  its  own  divine  light?  Is  not  his  pu- 
erile arguing  just  as  applicable  to  his  own  doctrine  of  the  sqlf- 
evidence  of  his  Papal  inspiration  and  infallibility  ?  Is  it  not 
doubly  true  in  this  case  that  all  the  inspiration  here  is  what 
his  belief  creates — and  that  here  we  find  the  real  elephant 
resting  on  the  tortoise  and  the  tortoise  on  nothing?  Have  we 
not  tlie  testimony  of  God  through  his  Spirit  witnessing  in  his 
Word,  and  also  in  our  hearts,  opening  our  eyes  to  understand 
wondrous  things  out  of  his  law  ?  And  if  we  receive  the  wit- 
ness of  men,  is  not  the  witness  of  God  greater  ?  (1  John,  v.  9.) 
Dr.  Stone  freely  admits  that  the  Pontifical  chair  has  been 
disgraced  by  a  number  of  wicked  Popes.  But  he,  with  others 
of  his  school,  contends  that  they  have  been  preserved  from 
sanctioning  error  in  doctrine.  We  will  let  our  readers  see 
how  he  tries  to  parry  the  suicidal  blows  which  some  of  the 
Popes  themselves  have  dealt  against  this  claim,  in  certain 
deliverances  which  few  KomaXists  hardly  dare,  in  this  age  and 
country,  pranounce  free  from  inerrancy  or  fallibility.  The 
official  sanction  of  error  by  any  Pope  is  fatal  to  the  doctrine 
of  Papal  infallibility,  and  renders  the  anathemas  denounced 
upon  those  who  dispute  it,  alike  absurd  and  profane.  The 
manner  in  which  he  tries  to  neutralize  these  examples  displays 
at  once  his  brilliancy  as  a  special  pleader  and  the  desperate- 
ness  of  his  cause.  We  give  first  his  exposition  of  the  In- 
quisition, and  the  persecution  of  Galileo. 

"  The  Spanish  Inquisition,  as  its  name  implies,  was  not  a  Catholic,  but  a 
national  and  local  tribunaL  It  was  an  institution  more  poliiical  than  religious, 
authorized,  it  is  true,  hj  the  Pope,  but  solicited  and  maiutained  hj  the  royal 
power;  an  institution  devised  to  protect  the  unity  of  the  Spanish  kingdom,  and 
founded  upon  the  principle  that  heresy  was  a  crime  against  the  peace  of  society, 
and,  as  such,  punishable  by  the  civil  power.  Mr.  Lecky,  and  even  Llorente 
himself^  admit  that  the  Roman  Pontiffs  more  than  once  endeavored  to  mitigate 
its  severities,  and  protested  against  the  horrible  excesses  of  Torquemada.  And 
when  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  attempted  to  impose  the  tribunal  upon  Italian 
cities,  the  Popes  encouraged  the  Italians  in  resisting  the  imposition. 

*'  As  for  the  Roman  court,  I  am  not  aware  that  the  smallest  proof  has  erer  been 
given  that  its  proceedings  were  other  than  mild  and  conservative.  As  Balmes 
well  observes,  *  the  conduct  of  Rome  in  the  use  which  she  made  of  the  Inqui- 
sition is  the  best  apology  of  Catholicity  against  those  who  attempt  to  stigma- 
tize her  as  barbarous  and  sanguinary.'  The  records  of  the  Roman  Congre- 
gation were  carried  off  to  Paris  by  Napoleon,  early  in  the  presenttfbtury;  a 
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French  translation  of  a  portion  was  made  by  order  of  the  emperor;  and  it  was 
not  till  1846  that  the  last  of  the  plundered  documents  were  returned  to  the 
Vatican.  In  1849,  the  Roman  archives  were  again  pillaged;  and  seyentj  folio 
Yoliimes  of  the  Inquisition  are  at  present  in  the  library  of  Trinity  CoHege, 
Dublin.  Nothing,  however,  has  ever  been  discovered  which  ooidd  bring  dis- 
credit upon  the  proceedings  of  the  tribunal. 

"  Tlie  publicity  given  to  these  Roman  records  has  had  the  good  result  of  dis- 
posing of  the  old  myth  of  the  woes  of  starry  Galileo.  An  immense  amount  has 
been  written  on  the  Gklileo  trial  within  the  last  thirty  years ;  and  any  one  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  do  a  little  reading  will  speedily  convince  himself  that 
the  astronomer  never  suffered  the  torture,  and  that  the  Epur  si  muove  \9^  as 
has  been  pithily  said,  '  un  de  cea  moU  de  circonstance  invenies  ctpres  coup.*  All 
that  the  Inquisition  ever  did  was  to  tell  the  man  of  science  to  stick  to  his  science, 
and  leave  the  church  to  take  care  of  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  To  say 
that  the  Catholic  Church  ever  committed  itself  against  the  Copernican  system— 
or  any  other  system — of  'astronomy,  is  rodomontade.  Copernicus  himself  was  a 
Catholic  priest,  for  many  years  an  honored  professor  in  the  city  of  Borne  itself^ 
and,  in  1553,  dedicated  his  great  work,  De  JievoltUionibus^  to  the  head  of  the 
church,  Pope  Paul  III. 

"  The  third  remark  is  one  which  I  have  hesitated  to  make,  but  which  I  trust 
no  geuerous  Mend  will  judge  unfairly.  It  is  that  for  a  Protestant  to  talk  loudly 
about  toleration,  and  to  arraign  the  church  of  his  forefathers  on  a  charge  of 
persecution,  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  rmve  piece  of  effrontery  in  the  annals  of 
controversy."    (Pp.  9t-8-9.) 

Our  first  remark  is,  that  the  admission  of  Dr.  Stone  that 
the  Pope  ^'authorized"  the  Spanish  Inquisition  is  fatal  to  his 
infallibility — the  only  point  in  question.  Again:  the  issue 
with  Galileo  was  not  primarily  whether  he  should  stick  to  his 
science  and  leave  to  the  church  the  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture. This  mode  of  twisting  language  is  simply  a  desperate 
expedient  to  disguise  the  real  issue.  It  was  simply  and  purely 
a  question  whether  the  sun  is  stationary  and  the  earth  moves. 
Galileo  affirmed,  Pope  and  cardinals  objected.  Galileo  was 
right,  they  were  wrong.  The  question  is  not  how  far  their 
criminality  may  be  mitigated  by  their  circumstances  and 
surroundings.  But  what  does  it  prove  touching  Papal  infalli- 
bility? If  Galileo  did  not  "suffer  the  torture,"  it  would  re- 
quire equal  boldness  and  blindness  to  pretend  that  he  did  not 
suffer  dreadful  tortures  at  the  hands  of  the  Komish  hierarchy, 
with  Papal  sanction,  for  declaring  the  truth.  However  we 
may  palliate  this  action  on  their  part,  what  does  it  prove 
about  their  infallibility  ? 

Piually,  it  is  irrelevant  in  regard  to  this  issue  to  retort  upon 
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Protestants  their  alleged  persecutions  in  former  ages.  Sup- 
pose they  were  at  fault  in  the  matter,  does  this  justify  Papal 
persecution?  Or  does  it  neutralize  the  conclusive  evidence 
they  furnish  of  Papal  fallibility  ? 

Let  us  next  see  how  our  author  deals  with  another  great 
case  which  annihilates  Papal  infallibility. 

"Pope  Honorius  was  condemned  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Sixth  General  Council, 
together  with  Sergius,  Cyrus,  Pyrthus,  and  other  Monothelite  heretics.  When 
we  have  said  this,  we  have  exhausted  all  that  luBtory  can  furnish  against  the 
infallibility  of  St.  Peter's  chair.  Does  it  prove  any  thing  against  that  infallibility  ? 
Let  us  see.  The  Head  of  the  Cliurch  is  infallible  when,  speaking  as  the  Head 
of  the  Church,  he  gives  a  deciislon  upon  a  matter  of  faith.  WeU,  Sergius,  with 
true  Greek  subtlety,  endeavored  to  entrap  Honorius  into  a  heretical  definition. 
Honorius  declined  to  give  any  definition  at  all.    Here  are  his  words:  NOif  kos 

OPORTET  UNAH  VEL  DUAS  OPEBATIONBS  DEFINIENTES  PRADICARE.      It  is  UOt  ncces- 

sary  to  urge  that  the  letters  of  Honorius  were  of  a  private  and,  as  we  should 
say^  confidential  character;  that  they  were  never  made  public  until  after  his 
death;  tliat  they  show,  to  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  reading  them, 
that  their  author  was  no  Monothelite,  but  was  deceived  by  the  adroit  sentences 
of  his  Eastern  correspondent,  supposing  him  to  speak,  not  of  a  Divine  and  a 
human  will,  but  of  two  contrary  wills  of  the  spirit  and  of  the  fieah — all  tliese 
are  important  considerations ;  but  they  are  superfluous.  It  is  enough  that  the 
Pope  refused  to  exercise  his  apostolic  prerogative.  He  gave  no  erroneous  de- 
cision, for  he  decided  nothing.  But  the  Council  condemned  him.  Certainly; 
and  why  ?  Utpote  qui  eos  [Sergium  et  reL]  in  his  [erroriJbusl  sequuius  eat.  Not 
because  he  defined  error,  but  because  he  allowed  the  errors  of  oiAiers,  But 
this  construction  of  the  intention  of  the  Council  might  be  disputed.  Let  it  pass, 
then :  it  also  is  superfluous.  The  Council  is  ecumenical  only  in  to  far  as  it  was 
confirmed  by  the  Holy  See.  It  is  by  Pope  Leo's  letter  of  confirmation,  therefore, 
that  we  must  judg^  of  the  character  of  the  condemnation  passed  upon  his  pre* 
decessor.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  famous  Papal  censure  upon  a  Pope :  '  We 
anathematize  the  inventors  of  the  new  dogma '  (then  follow  the  namesX  'and 
also  Honorius,  who  did  not  strive  with  energy  to  maintain  the  purity  of  this 
apostolic  church,  by  the  teaching  of  the  tradition  of  the  Apostle.'*,  but  who 
permitted  that  this  church  without  spot  (immaculatam)  should  become  staitied 
by  profane  treason.'  Or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  letter  to  the  bishops  of  SpaiOi 
*  Honorius,  who,  failing  in  the  duty  of  his  apostolical  authority,  mstead  of 
extinguishing  the  flame  of  heresy,  fomented  it  by  neglect'  Honorius  was 
frightened  at  the  bare  thought  of  a  new  Bastem  heresy,  and  instead  of  Inves- 
tigating and  condemning,  he  strove  to  arrest  the  evil  by  hushing  it.  In  a  word, 
he  erred,  not  in  faith,  but  in  judgment ;  lie  was  condemned,  not  for  heresy,  but 
for  negligence ;  non  erravit  definiendo^  sed  taeeudo^  et  omittendo  quod  definiendum 
fueroL"    (Pp.  333-4-5.) 

According  to  this,  Papal  infallibility  consists:  1.  With 
declaring  it  not  needful  or  obligatory  to   define  the  truth 
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against  heresy  when  that  heresy  is  asserting  itself  in,  and 
dividing  the  church.  2.  With  being  "  deceived  "  by  the  adroit 
sentences  of  an  heresiarch.  3.  With  being  condemned  by 
an  ecumenical  couifcil,  or  what  would  be  ecumenical,  if  one 
could  be  such,  when  not  approved  by  the  Pope  it  condemns, 
for  following  {sequutua  est)  the  condemned  heresy.  4.  With 
requiring  the  Latin  verb  sequor  to  be  translated  ^'  allowed  " 
instead  of  "followed"  5.  With  being  anathematized  by  a 
subsequent  Pope  for  not  "  striving  with  energy  to  maintain 
the  purity  of  the  apostolic  church,"  and  permitting  it  to 
"  become  stained  with  profane  treason ! "  6.  With  erring, 
"not  in  faith  but  in  judgment."  If  Dr.  Stone  finds  such 
Papal  infallibility  a  safer  guide  than  the  "sure  word  of  proph- 
ecy "  the  "  incorruptible  word  of  God  which  liveth  and  abideth 
forever,"  we  deplore  his  choice,  but  cannot  follow  him.  We 
will  hear  tlie  voice  of  the  true  Head  of  the  Church.  But  such 
a  stranger  we  dare  not  follow.  Such  is  the  wretched  abortion 
brought  forth  by  this  mountainous  labor  to  show  us  an  infal- 
lible guide  to  salvation  better  than  His  Word  who  is  the  Way, 
the  Truth,  and  the  Life. 

Dr.  Stone  says,  "  no  council  is  ecumenical  unless  confirmed 
by  the  Holy  See."  Archbishop  Purcell,  however,  in  a  lecture 
on  the  Vatican  Council,  reported  in  the  New  York  Tribune^ 
endeavoring  to  soften  to  his  audience  this  dogma  of  Papal 
infallibility,  to  which  he  had  been  bitterly  opposed,  says  that 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  Council — 

**  The  question  was  also  raised  by  the  cardinal:  '  What  is  to  be  done  with  the 
Pope  if  he  becomes  a  heretic  ?'  It  was  answered  that  there  was  never  such  an 
example ;  but  in  such  a  case  a  council  of  bishops  oould  depose  him  for  heresy ; 
for,  from  the  moment  he  becomes  a  heretic  he  is  not  the  head,  nor  even  a  mem- 
ber of  the  church  The  church  would  not  be  for  a  moment  obliged  to  listen  to 
him  when  he  begins  to  teach  a  doctrine  which  the  church  knows  to  be  false,  and 
he  would  cease  to  be  a  Pope,  being  deposed  by  God  himself.  If  a  Pope,  for 
instance,  were  to  say  that  a  belief  in  God  is  false,  you  would  not  be  obliged  to 
believe  him;  nor  if  he  were  to  deny  the  rest  of  the  creed,  *I  believe  in  Christ,' 
eta  The  supposition  is  injurious  to  the  Holy  Father  in  the  very  idea,  but  it 
serves  to  show  you  the  fulness  with  which  the  subject  was  considered.  Ample 
thought  was  given  to  every  possibility.  If  he  denies  any  dogma  of  the  Church 
held  by  every  true  believer,  he  is  no  more  Pope  than  either  you  or  I ;  so  in  this 
respect  this  dogma  of  infallibility  amounts  to  nothing  as  an  article  of  temporal 
government  or  its  a  cover  for  heresy." 
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If  this  be  80,  a  council  has  power  to  depose  an  heretical 
Pope,  whether  indorsed  by  hira  as  ecumenical,  or  indorsed 
by  him  at  all,  or  not.  "The  church  would  not  be  obliged  to 
listen  to  him  when  he  begins  to  teach  a  doctrine  which  the 
church  knows  to  be  false."  Indeed  I  And  how  is  the  church 
to  know  it  false,  unless  in  the  exercise  of  its  own  judgment  in 
the  light  of  reason,  Scripture,  and  the  Iloly  Ghost  ?  Is  not 
the  Pope,  then,  like  all  others,  to  be  judged  by  tests  and  stand- 
ards outside  of  himself,  and  to  be  followed  only  so  far  as  he 
follows  Christ  in  his  Word? 

His  Grace  says  he  further  objected  to  this  dogma  in  the 
Council  in  the  following  conclusive  manner,  nor  does  it  ap- 
pear that  any  attempt  was  made  to  solve  his  difficulty,  nor  do 
we  think  it  is  capable  of  solution. 

"  Well,  when  I  got  to  that  part  of  my  discourse  I  told  the  cardinals  in  Council 
that  there  was  another  weightier  objection  which  I  wishod  to  have  removed 
before  I  gave  my  assent  to  that  dogma,  and  that  was,  how  we  are  to  understand 
the  claims  of  Boniface  VIII.,  who  said:  *Two  sworda  are  given  me  by  God,  a 
spiritual  and  a  temporal  one?*  I  sought  in  the  Dominican  library  of  Minerva, 
in  Rome,  to  refresh  my  memory,  and  to  see  on  what  grounds  they  claimed  the 
riglit  of  controlling  temporal  affairs,  of  deposing  Henry  VIIL,  or  Elizabeth,  or 
any  other  temporal  prince,  or  absolying  their  vassals  from  their  oath  of  allegi- 
ance, if  their  sovereigns  did  not  respect  the  act  of  excommunication  by  the 
church.  I  could  not  find  any  text  of  authority  for  that  in  the  Bible ;  lience  I 
wanted  the  Council  to  say  whether  they  asserted  a  right  of  that  kind,  or  as- 
sumed it  as  a  right.  The  entire  Council  with  one  voice  cried  out :  ^  Those  Popes 
had  no  authority,  no  commission  from  God,  to  pretend  to  any  such  power.' " 

Indeed,  the  dogma  of  the  Vatican  Council  declaring  the 
Homan  Pontiff  infallible,  and  denouncing  the  curse  upon  all 
who  deny  it,  revolts  not  only  the  Protestant,  but  the  best 
part  of  the  Romish  Church  itself.  Tidings  come  from  various 
quarters  that  this  opposition  to  it,  maintained  by  an  influen- 
tial minority  of  the  Vatican  Council  itself,  is  now  organizing 
and  voicing  itself  among  important  portions  of  the  Romish 
laity  and  hierarchy.  May  God  speed  their  effort  and  main- 
tain his  cause. 
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Abt.  IX.— notices  of  recent  publications. 


Manual  of  Historico- Critical  Iniroduetion  to  tlie  Canonical  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  Teetament,  By  Karl  Freidrich  Koil.  Translated  from 
the  Second  Edition,  with  Supplementary  notes  from  Bleek  and  oth- 
ers, by  George  0.  M..  Douglas,  D.  D,,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old 
Testament  Exegesis  in  the  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow.  Vol.  II., 
8vo,  486  pp.  Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark.  New  York:  Scribner, 
Welford  &  Co. 

An  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  By  Friedrich  Bleek.  Edited 
by  Johannes  Friedrich  Bleek.  Translated  from  the  German  of  the 
Second  Edition,  by  the  Rev.  William  Urwick.  Vol.  IL,  8vo,  426  pp. 
Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark.     New  York  :  Scribner,  Welford  &  Co. 

The  introductions  of  Keil  and  Bleek  have,  from  the  date  of  their  appearance, 
been  esteemed  the  best  and  most  serviceable  manuals  of  the  kind  in  Germany, 
where  criticism  and  exegesis  are  prosecuted  with  a  thoroughness,  aciitenesa,  and 
learned  research  unknown  elsewhere.  '  These  works,  which  are  indispensable 
to  one  who  would  acquaint  himself  with  the  latest  and  best  results  of  Scriptural 
investigations,  are  now,  by  the  publication  of  their  second  volumes,  made  entirely 
accessible  to  English  readers. 

The  respective  merits  of  these  introductions,  and  the  general  character  of  the 
translations,  were  sufficiently  stated  in  our  notice  of  the  preceding  volumes. 
Keil  and  Bleek  have  both  proceeded  upon  the  idea  which,  since  Reuss,  has  been 
the  prevailing  one  in  Germany,  of  regarding  introduction  under  the  aspect  of  the 
literary  hisiory  of  the  Bible.  This  gives  to  the  subject  a  unity  and  scientific 
precision  which  it  did  not  possess  before,  though  it  still  leaves  the  true  position 
of  some  important  topics  in  doubt.  With  some  minor  diversities  of  arrangement, 
however,  the  plan  pursued  by  both  is  the  same.  One  of  the  most  striking  and 
obvious  results  of  this  method  is  the  inversion  of  the  order  pursued  in  all  the 
old  introductions,  by  placing  the  special  before  the  general  portion  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  questions  of  the  canon  and  the  text,  the  manuscripts,  versions,  etc., 
are  postponed  until  the  origin  and  character  of  each  individual  book  has  first 
been  investigated.  This  may  accord  better  with  the  historical  order,  but  it  is, 
in  our  judgment,  of  doubtful  advantage  in  a  text-book  for  theological  classes. 

In  regard  to  some  of  the  bpoks  of  the  New  Testament,  Bleek  arrives  at  cod- 
cluaiona  difiering  from  the  belief  now  currently  entertained,  though  lie  does  no^ 
except  in  a  single  instance,  pass  beyond  the  limit  of  the  doubts  allowed  in  the 
early  church,  and  mentioned,  if  not  entertained,  by  some  of  the  ablest  and  sound- 
est of  the  fathers.  He  is  disposed,  with  Eusebius,  to  discriminate  among  the 
books  of  the  canon,  and,  while  not  venturing  to  exclude  any  from  it  that  are 
now  received,  and  sUll  less  inclined  to  admit  any  that  are  now  excluded,  he  is  of 
opinion  that  those  books  regarding  whose  canonicity  no  doubt  has  ever  been 
expressed,  and  which  have  trom  the  beginning  been  received  without  a  discord* 
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ant  voice,  as  the  undoubted  production  of  the  Apostles,  or  inspired  apostolic 
helpers,  should  be  assigned  the  first  rank.  To  others,  regarding  which  a  por- 
tion of  the  earlj  church  was  in  doubt,  ha  concedes  only  an  inferior  and  limited 
authority.  They  are  to  a  certain  extent  authentic  testimonials  of  primitive 
Christianity,  and  yet  they  are  at  a  partial  remove  from  the  purity  of  our  Lord's 
teaching  and  that  of  his  immediate  Apostles. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  he  supposes  not  to  have  been  written  by  Paul, 
but  by  one  of  his  companions  and  fellow-laborers,  a  few  years  after  his  death, 
probably  by  Apollos.  The  Epistles  of  James  and  Jude,  and  the  Re^^elation  of 
John,  were  written  by  the  persons  whose  names  they  severally  bear.  These, 
however,  were  not  apostles,  but  other  persons  of  note  in  tlie  church,  whose  po- 
sition entitled  them  to  ppeak  and  write  with  the  authority  they  here  assume. 
James  and  Jude  were  the  brothers  of  our  Lord,  the  sons  of  Mary,  and  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  James,  the  son  of  AJpheus,  or  James  the  Less,  and  Jude  his 
brother.  John,  who  wrote  the  Revelation,  was  not  the  son  of  Zebedee,  the 
Evangelist,  or  the  author  of  the  Epistles,  but  another  John,  of  whom  mention  is 
made  in  the  apostolic  period,  and  who  was  an  auditor  of  the  immediate  disciples 
of  our  Lord.  First  Timothy  and  Second  Peter  were  written  in  the  names  of  the 
Apostles  Paul  and  Peter,  but  they  belong  to  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  ' 
era,  and  are  entitled  to  less  consideration  than  any  of  these  deutero-canonical 
writings,  as  he  esteems  them,  though  they  tally  essentially  with  the  apostolic 
doctrines. 

Much  as  we  may  regret  these  conclusions,  and  untenable  as  we  regard  them, 
we  cannot  but  admit  that  the  discussions  are  conducted  with  great  apparent  can- 
dor and  a  seemingly  sincere  love  of  truth.  The  arguments  are  fVankly  and 
&irly  stated,  and  thus  the  materials  for  an  independent  judgment  are  afforded  to 
the  student  even  when  the  balance  is  struck  the  wrong  way,  and  a  weight  con- 
ceded to  objections  to  which  they  are  not  in  reality  entitled. 

The  Early  Years  of  Christianity.  By  E.  De  Pressens^,  D.  D.  Trans- 
lated by  Annie  Ilarwood.  "The  Apostolic  Era."  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner  &  Oo. 

No  other  religion  has  been  subjected,  through  aU  its  history,  to  such  tests  as 
Christianity  has  stood.  Taking  its  rise  among  an  educated  people,  in  an  age  of 
uncommon  intelligence,  and  preached,  in  the  first  instance,  by  men  of  no 
superior  education,  it  vindicated  itself,  fVom  the  first,  to  the  conviction  of  many 
of  the  best  informed  as  superior  to  all  previous  teachuig.  It  has  been  encoun- 
tered by  enemies  of  great  ability,  in  every  age,  and  has  always  come  off  ^vith  the 
victory,  when  reliance  has  been  put  on  spiritual  arms.  Platonic  philosophers 
met  it  with  their  subtile  inquiry,  and  found  its  teachings  worthy  of  the  gravest 
attention,  and  some  of  them  became  its  converts ;  Stoics  resisted  it  with  all  the 
force  of  their  stubborn  argument  and  inflexible  moral  system,  and  melted  away 
before  it.  All  the  hostility  of  ancient  learning  failed  to  arrest  its  progress. 
Local  authorities  and  the  imperial  government  put  forth  their  efibria  to  extin- 
guish it  by  violence;  and  the  issue  was  their  own  overthrow,  and  th? establish- 
ment of  Christiauity  on  the  throne.  Greek  dialectics  and  Roman  legislation 
alike  fulled  in  the  conflict  with  it.  All  succeeding  philosophers  W^i  &t  one 
time  or  another,  tried  their  strength  against  it^  and  every  new  scienji  has  tested 
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its  weapons  in  the  strife,  and  all|  when  the  smoke  and  dust  of  battle  hare 
cleared  away,  are  found  to  have  been  driven  from  the  field.  The  combatants, 
with  whom  it  has  had  to  contend,  have  always  been  the  master-minds  of  the 
world,  and  its  champions  have  been  of  the  same  calibre.  Its  believers  have 
risen  to  the  rank  of  tlie  highest  civilization,  by  force  of  the  teaching  and  training 
it  has  given.  It  is  the  religion  which  prospers  best  the  more  thoroughly  it  is 
tested,  and  where  intellect  is  strongest,  most  active  and  dear. 

Inquiry  into  the  origin  of  such  a  religion,  and  the  character  and  labors  of  its 
first  teachers  cannot  fail  to  be  of  intense  interest  at  a  time  of  profound  and 
earnest  tSinking,  when  some  of  its  effects  are  pervading  the  world  to  an  unpre- 
cedented extent,  while  its  enemies  were  never  more  insidious  or  better  armed. 
Re-examinatibn  of  the  facts  of  early  Christian  history,  and  the  sources  of  its 
power,  is  at  present  tbe  great  subject  of  serious  thought  The  Life  of  Christ 
and  the  lives  of  his  Apostles  are  discussed  from  the  separate  points  of  view  of 
all  the  different  parties,  as  divided  in  relation  to  the  subject. 

In  this  controversy  none  have  attained  a  more  honorable  distmction  than  Dr. 
Pressense.  His  work  on  the  religions  before  Clirist,  on  the  Life  of  Christ,  and 
now  on  the  Apostolic  Era,  cover  the  whole  of  that  period  of  history.  His  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  is  animated  and  rapid,  but  packs  much  information  and 
cogent  arffument  into  small  space,  and  in  a  style  dear  and  attractive.  This 
volume,  though  not  large,  will  be  an  important  addition  to  the  literature  of  the 
controversy. 

Light- Houses  artd  Light-Ships^  a  Descriptive  and  Historical  Account  of 
their  Construction  and  Organization,  By  W.  H.  Davenport  Adams. 
New  York :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co. 

Mr.  Scribner's  Illustrated  Library  of  Wonders  has  already  established  for  itself 
a  standing  of  high  scientific  importance.  It  has  already  presented  some  of  the 
most  valuable  discoveries  in  nature,  in  antiquities,  in  the  structure  of  the  human 
frame,  and  many  of  the  achievements  of  art,  in  forms  not  only  accessible,  but 
highly  attractive  to  the  common  reader.  In  the  style  of  effort,  now  so  generally 
made  by  scientific  men  themselves,  to  bring  truth  and  recondite  facts  before  the 
general  public,  this  series  of  books  is  a  happy  success.  Guided  by  the  practical 
fiagacity  and  Christian  spirit  of  the  publisher,  whose  conception  it  is,  it  will  no 
doubt  continue  to  be,  as  it  has  so  far  been,  a  means  of  making  useful  knowledge 
exceedingly  entertaining. 

A  Manual  of  the  Ancient  Ilistory  of  the  East  to  the  Oommeneement  of  the 
Median  Wars,  By  Francois  Lenormant,  Sub-Librarian  of  the  Im- 
perial Institute  of  France;  and  E.  Chevalier,  member  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  London.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 
London :  Asher  &  Co. 

In  continuation  of  their  history  of  the  pre-Hellenic  world,  Lenormant  and 
Chevalier  have  presented,  in  this  volume,  the  first  great  Aryan  empire,  and  tbe 
latest  of  the  Semitic ;  following  the  latter  down  to  the  extinction  of  their  inde- 
pendence, and  the  former  up  to  the  summit  of  Persian  success.  Under  the  head 
of  Aryan  it  may  be  thought  that  the  Greeks  and  Hindoos  should  have  been  in- 
duded ;  but  the  Greeks,  inasmuch  as  they  created  a  new  style  of  culture,  which 
had  not  yet  been  generally  recognized,  belong,  not  to  the  earlier,  but  to  the  later 
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antiquity;  andlodiai  for  the  present^  has  been  omitted  on  account  of  the  utter 
lack  of  definite  information  touching  all  that  part  of  her  existence  prior  to  the 
Greek  invasion. 

Over  the  whole  of  the  ancient  Oriental  period,  where  not  included  in  the  He- 
brew narrative,  there  is  a  veiy  generally  extended  veil  of  doubt  The  testimony 
of  monumoDts  is  positive  as  to  isolated  facts:  but  in  many  cases  hopelessly 
disconnected,  leaving  the  very  foundations  of  history  matter  of  conjecture.  In 
their  former  volume  these  authors  granted  too  much  credence  to  such  conjectures ; 
in  the  present  there  is  not  so  large  a  proportion  of  that  tantalizing  material,  and 
a  great  part  of  its  field  comes  within  the  orbit  of  Herodotus,  where  the  results 
of  antiquarian  research  give  and  receive  confirmation  fh>m  connected  history. 

The  subjects  of  the  volume  are  the  Medes  and  Persians ;  the  construction  of 
the  Medo-Persian  empire,  until  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspia,  the  Phoenicians  until 
their  subjugation  to  Persia ;  Carthage  until  after  the  first  treaty  with  Rome,  and 
the  opening  of  the  first  Sicilian  war;  and  the  Arabians  under  the  three  heads 
of  Yemen,  Hejaz,  and  Arabia  Petraea. 

The  narrative  is  compact,  and  yet  spirited :  the  arrangement  well  designed  for 
instruction ;  and  the  style  concise  but  easy  and  dear.  For  the  purpose  of  giving 
a  connected  view  of  ancient  Oriental  history,  according  to  the  utmost  of  the  re- 
sources which  scliolarsbip  and  the  work  of  the  antiquarian  have  amassed,  and 
giving  it  unburdened  by  discussions,  there  is  nothing  else  equal  to  this  work  of 
Lenormant  and  Chevalier. 

Thoughts  an  Religious  Experience.  By  the  Rev.  Archibald  Alexander, 
D.  D.    Presbyteriau  Board  of  Pablication. 

Dr.  Alexander  was  eminent  for  his  learning,  sagacity,  and  wisdom ;  for  his 
theological  insight,  and  more  still  for  his  devoutness  and  experimental  piety. 
But  the  gift  in  which  he  was  most  unrivalled  was  that  of  guiding  and  quicken- 
ing the  religious  experience  of  others  ^  of  awakening  devout  feeling,  probing 
the  heart,  and  exposing  morbid  and  pseudo-religious  exercises.  This,  not  less 
than  his  great  abilities  and  acquirements,  gave  him  an  infiiience  for  many  years 
scarcely  equalled  by  any  divine  in  the  American  church.  This  volume  contains 
the  aroma  of  his  spiritual  wisdom  and  experience.  We  recollect  the  great 
benefit  we  derived  from  its  heavenly  instructions  when  they  first  appeared. 
And  among  all  recent  issues  of  the  press  we  hardly  know  of  any  more  precious 
reading  for  Christians  whether  young  or  old. 

The  True  Unity  of  ChrisVs  Church ;  being  a  Renewed  Appeal  to  the 
Friends  of  the  Redeemer^  on  Primitive  Christian  Union  and  the 
History  of  its  Corruption,  To  which  is  now  added  a  Modified  Plan 
for  the  Reunion  of  all  Evangelical  Christians  ;  Embracing  as  Inte- 
gral Parts  the  World* s  Evangelical  Alliance^  with  all  its  National 
Branches,.  By  S.  S.  Schmucker,  D.  D.  New  York :  Anson  D.  T. 
Randolph  &  Co.     1870. 

The  substance  of  this  volume  was  published  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  It 
now  appears  with  modifications  in  its  third  edition.  The  plan  of  union  advo- 
cated by  the  venerable  author  is  a  sort  of  federative  union  among  the  various 
Evangelical  churches,  having  a  creed  substantially  like  that  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance,  \)ut  without  any  regular  or  formal  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  this  being 
left  to  the  several  bodies  composing  the  federation  and  represented  in  it  by 
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their  delegates.  This  scheme  has  been  indorsed  by  many  names  eminent  in 
various  communioDS.  It  seems  the  only  practicable  way  of  bringing  Gvangeli- 
cal  Christians  to  show  a  united  front  against  Romanism  and  Rationalism, — a 
consummation  for  w^liich  so  many  long  and  pray.  It  escapes  the  difficulties 
involved  in  any  attempt  at  formal  ecclesiastical  union  of  all  Protestants  in  their 
present  condition,  while  it  insures  most  of  the  advantages  to  be  hoped  for  from 
such  ^  union. 

God  Sovereign  and  Man  free  ;  or^  the  Doctrine  of  Divine  Foreordination 
and  MarC%  Free  Agency  itated^  illustrated,  and  proved  from  the 
Scriptures,   By  N.  L.  Rice,  D.  D.    Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication. 

This  compact  and  lucid  treatise  proves  beyond  a  perad venture  man's  freedom 
and  God^s  sovereignty,  even  fai  respect  to  man's  free  acts,  and  that  such  sove- 
reignty and  freedom  are  mutually  consistent,  whether  men  are  able  to  see  how 
and  why  they  are  so  or  not.  A  feather  will  rise  and  a  stone  fall  whether  men 
can  comprehend  these  facts  or  not  These  truths,  in  their  nature,  proofs, 
grounds,  and  consequences  are  ably  unfolded  and  vindicated  by  Dr.  Rice ;  and 
such  explanation  and  vindication  were  never  more  important  than  now. 

2%e  Lord^s  Inquiries  answered  in  the  words  of  Scripture  ;  a  Tear-Booh 
of  Scripture  Texts.  Arranged  by  G.  Washington  Moon,  Member 
of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature.  London  :  Hatcli- 
ards,  187  Piccadilly.  New  York :  Pott  &  Amery,  5  Cooper  Union. 
1870. 

A  very  neat  little  volume,  in  which  the  aim  indicated  in  the  title-page  is  well 
executed. 

The  Juno  Stories,  Volume  I.  "Juno  and  Georgie,"  By  Jacob  Abbott, 
author  of  the  "Fninconia  Stories,"  "The  Rollo  Books,"  "The 
'Yciung  Christian  Series,"  etc.,  etc.    New  York  :  Dodd  &  Mead. 

The  Wise  Men :  who  they  were  ;  and  how  they  came  to  Jerusalem,  By 
Francis  W.  Upham,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Mental  Philosophy  in  Rut- 
gers Female  College,  City  of  New  York.     New  York :  Sheldon  &  Ca 

White  as  Snow,  By  Edward  Garrett,  author  of  "Occupation  of  a  Re- 
tired Life,"  "  Crust  and  Cake,"  and  "  Ruth  Garrett."  New  York  : 
Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co. 

Summer  Drift-wood  for  the  Winter  Fire,  By  Rose  Porter.  New  York : 
Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co. 

The  following  books  have  been  received  from  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Pub- 
lication : — 

Tales  of  the  Family,  or  Home  Life,     Illustrated. 
Th^  Two  Voyages^  or  Midnight  and  Daylight, 
Aspenridge.    By  Jolia  Carrie  Thompson. 
Tales  of  the  Persecuted. 

Chronicles  of  an  Old  Manor-House,    By  G.  E.  Sargent. 
Ivan  and  Vasilesa,  or  Modem  Life  in  Russia, 
Sweet  Herbs. 

San-Poh,  or  North  of  th^  Hills.  A  Narrative  of  Missionary  Work  in  an 
Out-Station  in  China.    By  Rev.  John  L.  Nevius. 
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PAMPHLETS   AND   PERIODICALS. 

The  United  States  Internal  Revenue  and  Tariff  Law  {Passed  July  13, 
1870},  together  with  the  Act  Imposing  Taxes  on  Distilled  Spirits  and 
Tobacco,  and  for  other  purposes  {approved  July  20,  L868),  and  such 
other  Acts  or  Parts  of  Acts  relating  to  Internal  Revenue  as  are  now 
in  effect ;  with  Tables  of  Taxes,  a  copious  Analytical  Index,  and  full 
Sectional  Notes.  Compiled  by  Horace  E.  Dresser,  l^ew  York : 
Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  this  pamphlet  is  true  to  its  title,  to  evince  its 
great  value  to  vast  multitudes  of  people. 

Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Uni^ 
ted  States  of  America,  with  an  Appendix.  By  the  Stated  Clerk. 
New  Series.  Vol.  I.,  a. d.  1870.  New  York:  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Publication.     1870. 

This  first  volume  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Re-united  Church  is  of  special  import- 
ance. It  evinces  the  magnitude  of  the  Presbyterian  body  by  its  own  size,  ex- 
tending as  it  does,  to  nearly  500  closely  printed  octavo  pages.  None  who  wish 
to  be  conversant  with  the  condition  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  can  do  without 
it.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  prodigious  labor  required  to  edit  it  has  been  well 
performed,  and  the  result  is  creditable  to  the  stated  clerk  of  the  Assembly. 

Religion  in  the  State  and  in  the  School.    A  Refutation  of  certain  Reason^ 
ing  and  Statements.      By   Rufus   W.  Clark,   D.  D.     New   York: 
American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union,  47  Bible  House.     1870. 
A  vigorous  refutation  of  the  articles  of  Dr.  Spear  in  the  Independent^  which 

aim  to  prove  the  godless  or  non-religious  character  of  our  government  in  its 

relations  to  education. 

The  Disciples  of  our  Lord  during  the  Personal  Ministry.  A  Lecture  De- 
livered in  Queen  Street  Ball,  Edinburgh,  on  the  24fA  August,  1869, 
before  the  Students*  Theological  Society  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  By  William  Lee,  D.  D.,  Minister  of  Roxburgh.  Edinburgh 
and  London  :  William  Blackwood  &  Sons.     1869. 

A  well-considered  tract,  developing  important  trujths  on  a  subject  quite 
worthy  of  attention. 

Christianity  the  Ultimate  and  Universal  Religion  of  Man.  A  Sermon 
preached  in  the  Brick  Church,  New  York,  May  1,  1870,  for  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  By  the 
Rev.  Leroy  J.  Halsey,  D.  D.,  Chicago,  111.  Published  at  the  request 
of  the  Executive  Committee.  New  York :  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, 23  Centre  Street.     1870. 

An  able  presentation  of  a  glorious  theme. 

Modem  Spiritualism :  What  are  we  to  think  ofitf  By  the  Rev.  Nathan 
L.  Rice,  D.  D.,  President  of  Westminster  College,  Missouri.  Prea- 
by  terian  Board  of  Publication. 

An  exposure  of  that  monstrosity  which  is  as  properly  called  spiritualism  as  a 
bastard  is  called  a  legitimate  child,  alike  compact  and  clear,  searching  and  anni- 
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hilating.  *We  quite  agree  with  his  main  condusioa :  "1.  Tliat  the  oommuaica- 
tions  of  spiritualism,  if  they  come  from  spirits  at  all,  are  attended  with  such  un- 
certainties that  thej  are  utterly  unreliable  and  worthless.  2.  That  if  those 
revelations  do  oome  from  spirits,  thej  come  not  from  truthful  but  deceiying 
•  spirits." 

We  have  received  Lloyd's  "  Topographical  and  Railway  Map  of  the  Seat  of 
"War  in  Europe,"  which  is  very  clear  and  full — includes  all  Europe — about  a  yard 
square,  and  at  the  low  price  of  fifty  cents,  free  by  mail 


Art.  X.— literary  INTELLIGENCE. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Great  Britain,  it  is  said,  has  not  for  many  years  known  a  drought  equal  in 
duration  and  severity  to  that  of  the  last  summer.  The  drying  up  of  the  streams 
has,  both  there  and  on  the  Continent,  interfered  seriously  with  the  work  of  the 
paper-mills.  It  is  too  early  to  measure  the  influence  of  these  things  on  litera- 
ture. The  comparative  meagreness  of  our  present  report  is  to  be  traced  rather 
to  the  general  disinclination  of  publishers  to  bring  out  their  most  solid  and  im- 
portant works  during  the  summer  months. 

There  are  a  few  books,  however,  among  the  recent  publications  which  have 
attracted  and  will  continue  to  attract  not  a  little  attention.  Foremost  among 
these  we  put  a  collection  of  "  Essays,  chiefly  on  Questions  of  Church  and  State 
from  1850-70,"  by  A.  P.  Stanley,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Westminster.  In  their  theo- 
logical and  literary  qualities  these  essays  are  eminently  characteristic  of  their  dis- 
tinguished author,  and  are  typical  of  one  strong  tendency  in  the  Church  of 
England.  In  their  scientific  and  educational  aspect,  Huxley's  *'  Lay  Sermons, 
Addresses,  and  Reviews  "  are  no  less  significant.  Another  representative  work 
is  Sir  John  Lubbock*s  "  Origin  of  Civilization,  and  Primitive  Condition  of  Man ; 
Mental  and  Social  Condition  of  Savages."  Probably  nothing  has  appeared  with 
reference  to  Keble  which  more  fairly  brings  him  out  in  his  personality  as  well  as 
in  that  which  makes  him  an  exponent  of  a  school,  than  his  recenily  published 
'^Letters  of  Spiritual  Council  and  Guidance." 

The  Collins  Commentary  is  completed  by  the  publication  of  Volume  YT.,  in 
which  Acts  and  Romans  are  edited  by  Dr.  David  Brown,  of  the  Free  Church 
College  in  Aberdeen,  and  the  remaining  books  of  the  New  Testament  by  one  of 
his  associate  editors.  Rev.  A.  R.  Fausset,  of  York.  The  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  is  bringing  out  a  commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  of 
which  Part  L,  recently  published,  contains  the  four  Gospels,  v/ith  notes  by  Rev. 
W.  W.  How.  The  Cambridge  Paragraph  Bible,  edited  by  Rev.  F.  H  Scrivener, 
is  completed  by  the  publication  of  Part  II.,  which  contains  the  Apocrypha  and 
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the  New  Testament  Part  II.  of  volume  TI.  of  Bishop  "Wordsworth's  Commen- 
tary contains  the  minor  prophets.  Part  II.  of  Didham'a  New  Translation  of  the 
Psalms  contains  Psalms  xxvi-xxxvi.  T.  K.  Cheyne's  *'  Isaiah  Chronologically 
Arranged"  is  highly  commended.  In  the  same  general  department  we  note 
Baynes*  "HoraB  Lucanaj,  a  Biography  of  St  Luke;"  Desprez'  "John,  or  the 
Apocalypse  of  the  New  Testonient;"  Gatty's  "Testimony  of  David,  drawn  from- 
the  Psalms  of  David ;''  Graham's  "  Iiectures  on  Kphesians ;"  Cox's  "  Quest  of  the 
Chief  Good,  a  Translation  and  Kxposition  of  Ecdesiastes;"  and  Blunt's  "Plain 
Account  of  the  English  BiUe,"  etc 

Among  the  contributions  to  theological  and  ecclesiastical  literature  are  Daw- 
eon's  "Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist;"  Cosin's  "  Religion,  Discipline, 
and  Rites  of  the  Church  of  England;"  "(Ecumeuical  Councils:  a  Course  of  Lec- 
tures "  (mainly  historical),  by  W.  Urwick ;  "  Letters  from  Rome  on  the  Council," 
by  Quirinus,  first  and  second  series  (a  translation  of  very  able  correspondence 
of  the  AUgerneine  Zeitung) •"  a  translation  of  Liano's  "Church  of  God  and  the 
Bishops;"  Reichel's  "Sde  of  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages;"  Bungenor's  "  Rome 
and  the  Council  in  the  Nineteenth  Century;"  Part  II.  of  Bottala's  "Pope 
and  the  Church,"  treating  (on  the  Catholic  side)  of  the  Infallibility  of  the 
Pope;  .A.  0.  Legge*8  "  Growth  of  the  Temporal  Power  of  the  Papacy;"  Marri- 
ott's "  Testimony  of  the  Catacombs  and  other  Monuments  of  Christian  Art  con- 
cerning Questions  of  Doctrine  now  disputed  in  the  Church ;"  Rose's  "  Ignatius 
Loyola  and  the  Early  Jesuits:"  "  Religious  Thought  in  Germany"  (a  collection 
of  papers  fron^  the  TifM») ;  W.  Baur's  "  Religious  Life  in  Germany  during  the 
Wars  of  Independence ;"  Feuerbach's  ".Essence  of  Christianity ;"  Ritchie's  "  Re- 
ligious Life  of  London;"  Moon's  "  Soul's  Inquiries  Answered  from  the  Words  of 
Scripture;"  Dr.  Yaughan's  "Christ  Satisfying  the  Instincts  of  Humanity;" 
"Journal  of  the  General  Convention  of  the  Church  of  Ireland;"  Junian's  "An- 
cient Pagan  and  Modern  Christian  Symbolism ;"  Church's  "  Life  of  St  Anselm ;" 
a  new  edition  of  Williams's  "Fiji  and  the  Fijians;"  and  "The  Romance  of 
Modem  Missions  "  (published  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society). 

In  philosophy,  the  most  important  book  of  the  quarter  is  Professor  J.  Grote's 
'  "Examination  of  the  Utilitarian  Philosophy."  Part  III.  of  Macvicar's  "  Sketch 
of  a  Philosophy  "  is  just  issued ;  also  an  enlarged  edition  of  Bosanquet's  "  Logic ;" 
a  translation  of  Cousin  on  the  "Philosophy  of  Elant;"  Coleman's  "Notes  on 
Logic;"  Hodgson's  "Theory  of  Practice;"  Morris's  edition  of  Chaucer's  transla- 
tion of  "Boechius;"  and  Ruskins's  new  "Lectures  on  Art." 

1^1  history  and  its  kindred  subjects  we  record  the  recent  publication  of  BoUa- 
ert's  "  Wars  of  Succession  of  Portugal  and  Spain ;"  Cusack's  "  Student's  Manual  of 
Irish  History;"  "Letters  of  the  First  Eari  of  Malmesbury;"  O'Callaghan's  "  His- 
tory of  the  Irish  Brigades  in  the  Service  of  France ;"  volumes  V.,  VI.,  and  VII.  of 
Burton's  "  History  of  Scotland ;"  volume  EL  of  Kaye's  "  History  of  the  Sepoy 
War;"  Richey's  "Lectures  on  the  History  of  Ireland;"  Lewin*8  "Wild  Races 
of  Southeastern  India;"  Overall's  "Dictionary  of  Chronology;"  Lloyd's  " Peas- 
ant  Life  in  Sweden ;"  and  volume  IL  of  Lenormant's  Oriental  History  (published 
here  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  k  Co.).  Macrae's  "Americans  at  Home;"  Edwards* 
"  Lives  of  the  Pounders  of  the  British  Museum ;"  Part  L  of  the  "  Correspondence 
of  J.  Cosin"  (Surtees  Society):  Ellis's  "  Asiatic  Affinities  of  the  old  Italians;" 
Leli^vre's  "Life  of  RosUn,  the  Alpine  Missionary;"  Millingen'g  "Wild  Life 
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among  the  Koords  ;*'  Adams'  "  Travels  of  a  Naturalist  in  Japan  and  Manchu- 
ria;" Parkinson's  "Ocean  Telegraph  to  India;"  Thomburj's  "Tour  round 
England;''  a  new  edition  of  Abbott's  " Shakspearian  G-rammar;"  and  O'l>on- 
nell's  "  Mixed  Education  in  Ireland,"  make  up  our  more  miscellaneous  list. 

FRANCE. 

The  events  or  the  last  three  months  invest  some  of  the  publications  of  the 
preceding  quarter  with  a  peculiar  interest;  e.  g^  Bavonx'  "France  under  Napo- 
leon IIL,  the  JSmpire,  and  Parliamentarj  Qovernment;"  Due  de  Broglie's 
**-Views  on  the  Government  of  France;"  Cberbuliez'  "Political  Germany  sinoe 
the  Peace  of  Prague  (1866-70);"  Prince  de  la  Tour  d*Auvergne's  "Waterloo— a 
Study  of  the  Campaign  of  1816 ;"  Gouraud's  "French  Society  and  Democracy;** 
Guyho's  "The  Army:  its  History,  its  Future,  its  Organization,  and  lis  LegisUb* 
tion  at  Rome,  in  France,  in  Europe,  and  in  the  United  States ;"  Lehr's  "  Noble 
Alsace,  followed  by  the  Livre  d'Or  of  the  Patriciate  of  Strasburg;"  "Campaigna 
of  the  Army  of  Africa,"  by  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans,  with  Preface  and  Introduo 
tion  by  the  Count  of  Paris  and  the  Duke  of  Chartres ;  vol.  II.  of  Delord's  "  History 
of  the  Second  Empire;"  "The  Battle-fields  of  the  Valley  of  the  Rhine,"  by  the 
Duke  of  Chartres ;  Dauban's  "  Prisons  of  Paris  in  the  Revolution ;"  Berriat's 
"Revolutionary  Justice — August,  1792;"  and  flameVs  "Outline  of  the  History 
of  the  French  Revolution." 

The  theological  and  religious  literature  of  the  quarter  presents  little  that  ia 
worthy  of  special  note.    The  more  important  works  are  Abb^  Blnteau*s  "  De- 
fence of  Rc4igion  against  Modem  Rationalists,"  vols.  I.,  II.,  and  III. ;  Dardenne's 
"  Theological  Education  in  France"  (2  vols.);  Petitalot's  "  Prayer:  its  Necessity, 
its  Power,  its  Different  Forms;"   Coulin's  "Vocation  of  the  Christian;"   Lan- 
geron's  "Gregory  VII.  and  the  Beginnings  of  Ultramontane  Doctrine;"    "The 
OnomasHca  Sacra  of  Jerome,"  edited  by  De  Ijagarde ;  Baguenaut's  "  History  of 
the  Council  of  Trent;"   Dupuy  on  "Free  Will;"   Abb^  Feret's  "God  and  the 
Human  ^Spirit ;"  a  work  by  Bishop  Kemaeret  in  exposition  of  the  ilrst  five 
chapters  of  Genesis,  entitled  "The  Beginnings;"   Kienlen's  ''Historical  and 
Critical  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse ;"   Bishop  Landriot  on  "  The  Christian 
Spirit  in  the  Teaching  of  the  Sciences,  Literature,  the  Arte,  and  in  Intellectaal 
and  Moral  Education ;"  Rami^re's  "  Roman  Doctrines  concerning  Liberalism ;" 
Reville's  "  Teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  compared  with  tliat  of  his  Disciples  ;'*  Sft- 
batier's  "  Apostle  Paul,  an  Outline  of  a  History  of  his  Thought ;"  Abbe  Thiesson'a 
"History  of  St  Cecilia;"  S^merie's  "Positivista  and  Catholics;"  Gu^ranger  on 
"Pontifical  Monarchy;"  Ootel's  "  Principles  of  the  Religious  Life;"  Stroehlin** 
"  Essay  on  Montanism ;"  and  Blanc's  "  Course  of  Ecclesiastical  Histoxy." 

Ep"  "We  are  compelled,  for  want  of  space,  to  defer  till  our  next  number  much 
literary  intelligence,  respecting  France  and  Germany,  which  was  prepared  and 
in  type. 
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